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INTRODUCTORY NOTES 

Notes on THANSLITERATtCfiS • 

a has the sound of a tn ^wonmiL* 

Jt has the sound of a in * father/ 
e has the vowehso^nd in " 
i has the sound of t in * pin.* 

1 has the sound of / in * police,' 

0 has the sound of in ' bone," 
u has the sound of w in * bull.* 

Q has the sound of tt in * ftut-fc* 
ai has the vowd sound in " minc.^ 
nu has the vowel-sound in * house*' 


It should be stated tlmt no -ttefnpt has bew made t□ 
between the long and short sounds of ^ and ^ m the 1^^“" 
iBdguiiges, which possess the vo«e1-sounds m brt and h^m 
HdtE tn those given above Nw has rt bem tl^ght 
to mark vowels as long in cases where imslakes tti pronunciation 

were not likely to be made. 


CifjtSfiftaftU 

Most Indian languages have difTcrent forms for a number ^ cofr 
sonants, such as d, t. r, Sic.. marked in setenufic works by the 
of dots or italics. As the Etiropean ear distmguishe^esc with 
difficulty in ordinary pronunciation, it has been considered undes^ 
able to embarrass the reader wiih them; and only two not« ^ 
required. In the first place, the Arabic S, 

l2n represented by A instead of y, which is oA«i used- Second^, 
it should be remarked that aspirated consonanls are common; a^ 
in particular. dA and tA (except in Burma) never have 
/A in ‘ this' or ‘ thin,’ but should be pronounced as iti woodhouse 

and ' boathook/ ^ ^ 



lA^mOBirCTQJ^y AVr£S 
fffirmirse lV&rd$ 

BuTTfiCse and some of the on the frontier of Chim have 

the following special sounds:— 

aw has the vowel-sonnd in *bw.^ 

O and u pronouiiocd aa in Gcroian. 
gy (s pronounced almost like/in ‘jewel.* 
ky is pronounced almost like fA in ‘church.' 
th 15 piDiwonced in some cases as in ' this.' in some cases as in 
*- thin/ 

w after a conwnant has the force of wk Thua, jw& and fwf 
a« disyllabic^ pronounced as if written jwftw and fiuiei. 

It should also be noted that, whereas in Indian words the accent 
or Stress is distrihuted almost equally on each sjllable. in Burmese 
there is a tendency lo throw special stress on the last syllable. 

The names of some places—c.g. Calcutta, Bombay, Lucknow, 
—have obtained a popular fisitj' of spelling, while special 
fontis have Ireen ofilcialiy prescribed for oihns- Names of persons 
are often spell and pronounced diflercnllyin different parts of India; 
but the variations have been inadc as few as possible by assimilating 
forms almost alike, especially wbcie a i>atlicular spelling has been 
generally adopted in English Irooks. 


Notes on Money, Prices, Weights and Measures 

As the enrrency of India Is based upon the rupee, all statements 
with regard to money tbroughoul the Gazttittr have necessarily been 
expressed in rupees, ror has it been found possible to add generally 
a conveniion Into sterling. Down to about iRja the eold 
the rupee {containipe i^S P"'® approximately 

equal to 2S^ or one-tenth of a £ ; and for that period it is easy to 
convert rupees Into sterling by striking off the final cipher (Rs. i,ooo 
= £iod>. But after 1S73. owing to the depreciation of silver as 
compared with gold throughout the world, there came a serious and 
progressive fall in the exchatige, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped aa low as u. In order to proiHdc a remedy for 
the heavy 1 <ks Govemmenl of India in iKpect of its 

gold payments to be made in England, and also to relieve foreign 
trade and finance from the inconvenience due to constant and 
unforeseen flucluations in exchange, tt was resolved in 1893 to close 
the mints to the free coinage of silver, and thus force up the value of 
the rupee by restricting the circulation. Tlie intention was lo raise 
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the exchd4^ge value of the ru^we to u. 4^.Kand then tnlroduce a gold 
sEandanl (Uiough not neceascixily a gold currency) at the Kite of Rs, 15 
= £1. This policy h&s been completely successful* From on- 
Ti’ards ihe v.ilue of the rupee ha^ been mamtainedi with imignificaiit 
l^uctti3LtionS| at the piro|jos0il rstc of is- 4 ^^-1 itud consec^Ljeutly since 
that d^itc three nipccs Itave been equi^^ilenl to two rupees before 1^7 
For the mtcrmedintc period^ between 1S7J and ifigg, it h tuanifcstly 
impossible to adopt any fixed sterling value for s c«mstflntly changing 
rupee. Rut since if it is dcHired to convert rupees into sterling, 
not only must the final cipher be struck off (as before i&ji), but 
also onc-ihird must be subtracted from the result- Thus i^ooo 
= £ 100 — J = (about) £67. 

Another matter in connexion w^ith the espressian of money state¬ 
ments in terms of rupees requires to be explained* The method of 
numerical iKhtation in India differs fmm that which prevails through^ 
out Europe* Large numbers are not punctuated in hundreds of thou¬ 
sands and millions, but In lakhs and crores* A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1*00.000), and a crore is one hundred lakhs 
or ten millions (written out as t^oo^oo,ooo). Consequently, accord¬ 
ing to the exchange value of the rupees a lakh of rupees (Rs, 1,00,000) 
may be read as the equiTi'alcnt of £10,000 before tS 73 i ^ 
equivalent of (about) £6,667 after 1899; while a crore of rupees 
(Rs- 1,00^00*000) may similarly be read as the equivalent of 
£i,iOw,oco before iSf5, and as the equivalent of (about) £666^667 

after 1899^ . , 

Finally, It should be mentioned that the rupee is dividud into 
16 annasr a fraction commonly used for many purjxiscs by both 
natives and Euru|>eans. The anna was formerly reckoned as 1 ; 

it may now be considered exactly toixesponding to id. Ibe 
anna is again subdivided into t i ptes. 

The various systems of weights used in India combine uniformity 
of scale with imn>ense variations In the weight of units. Ihe scale 
used generally thi^jughout Korthern India, and less cmuitionly in 
Madr^ and Bombayt may be ihuscxpressed : one maund ^ 40 seers ; 
one scer= t6 chittaks or 3 o tolas. The actual weight of a seef 
varies greatly from District to DUtrkt, and even from village to 
villsge ; but in the standard fiysicm the tola is i 3 o grains Troy 
(the exact weight of the rupee), and the seer thus weighs 1-057 Ik, 
and the maund Sa-aS lb* This standard is used in otheial reports 
and throughout the C7trar//frr* 

For calculating retail pricey the universal custom in India is to 
express them in te^ns of seers to the rupee. Thus, when 
change, what varies is not the amount of money to be paid for the 
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saiDft quantity, but the quantity to be obtained foi the sanic a mount 
of money. In other words, prices in India are quantity prices, not 
money prices. tVhen the figure of quantity goes up, this of course 
means that the price has gone dont), which is at first sight perplcaing 
to an English reader. It may, however, he mentioned that quantity 
prices are not altogether unknown in England, especially at small 
shops, where [icnnyworths of many groceries can be bought, E^ 
likewise, are commonly sdd at a varying number for die shilling, 
If it be desired to convert quantity prices from Indian into English 
denominations without having recourse to money prkes (which would 
often be misleading), the following scale may be adopted-based 
upon the assumptions that a seer is exactly a lb., and that the ^ue 
of the remains oonsunl at 4^.: i seer pet rupee = (about) 
5 lb. for 3 J.; 3 seers pet rupee — (about) 6 \b, for aJ -1 and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measuremeul in India generally* 
h the which varies grealSy in differcni parts of the country. 

But areas have always been exprejised thioughout the Gaz^l/ar either 
in square miles or in acres. 
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Pushkar.— Town, bkc, and place of piljsrirtwBo in Ajn«i Distficl. 
Kijputanii, siluiied in sg' N. and 74" sj' E.p *,389 f«t a ve 

ASikvcl. Ikpnlation (190O. 3 . 33 i. flatly nil Hmfe ' 

Mid commonly {but onwicously) to be the only town m 

contains a temple dedicated to BrahniH, who here i«rforni e 

fico known a. whereby the lake of 

the greatest sinner, by ^thing in .1, '^c debghts 

aTjc town contains five principal temples, dedicated to Hnihn., _ . 

littdri NarAyan, Varha, and Siva Atmateswaia ; but they are of modem 

constructioras the earlier buildings suffered severely under Aurmipeb. 

Bathing gMtf line the Lake, and many of the imncely familRS of K j 

tmlina have houses round the mari^n. No living t '*'B ^ 

E .UWn .b. limiB of .h« lowo. A s^l tm » >" 

und Ncombor, .llondrf by .hoot .o^~o ^ 

sacmd lake. At this time there U a large if®du m horses, canitls, 

bullocks, and miscellanLtms merchandise, ^ 

Pushi»giri.-Village and hill on the Mpdta-vMysore border. Ar 

^'puttur Subdivision.— Subdivision of South 
Madras, consisting of the UPi-iffASCAni and \ 

Puulir Tahs^-^hsrli«fJ«wAd/ir. North Arcot 
eonsiating of the northern half of the KanviiTrfAr.AK 
C43 sqimre miles ^ poiHilation in 1901, t70|a35t€oin|i^ virrriti^ 

?n ,Si it con a ns 340 villages, the head quarters being 

and /aM of South Kanara District, Madras, situated in r* 4 _ • 

and Ti* li- Eopnlation (1901), 3,999' suTtOunding ^ f> 

i'ed to Coorg, and after the Coorg rebellion of ,837 

mSJ! »t«.0 in .5- ■/ N. »7' «' E, 

hill, or the trunk road from Bangalore and Gy 


pyAPALLf 


Thwis ihc highest town in the District, Iwing dbotit 1.750 feet abo« 
sea-lcvel, and is probably the healihitwt stiuon. Population (1901)1 
^,<>66. It is the head-quarters of a deputy-i'flAfr/tfirr. There is a good 
travellct^' bungalow situalDd in A Tteic tope pt&iited by Mr- RoUrt^^^3n^ 
it fonuer Cc.lki:t(jr. The representatives of the ancient uho 

buUi the town iirkd fort still reside hcre^ and draw |>ensions from 
Goveraiccnli 

Pyapon Diiitrict, - A sea board ddlu Distncl in the Irrawaddy 
Di^-ibion of Ijower liurEm^ lying along ihe Gulf of MEiriiiban,i belweeu 
15^ 40^ aiid 16" 41" N. and 95* 6" and 9^" 6^ E-t an area of 2,137 
square miles. In sliape it i;; a iruncaied injingle, ihc sides being ihe 
Irmwaddy on ihu wesi and the To or Chinti iSakSr river on the cash 
while the base is formed by the sea<:oasti. which Iras a general south¬ 
west to north-east directionu It is bounded on the eust by !iantha- 
w^ddy Dislriei; on the west by Myaungmya; and on the “OTlh by 
Ma ubin. The entire area consists t/ a vast plain, intersected by tidal 
creeks and waterways. 'Vlih the exception of some 
PbriicaL the whole of this 

iiiaects, subject to inundation al high spring tides, 

and a good deal is submerged throughout the moriiioon pcritid. The 
Aandaif-S are narrow strips of land, about 4 tt> 10 feet aljove the level of 
the plain, on which the soil is dry and sandy. They stre supposed to 
be the remnants of old sea-beaches- The rivers are all lidal^ ar^d form 
the south eastern i>oTtion of the network of waters by which the Itta 
w^addy find* its way into the Gulf of hlartiiban, TJrat river^ running 
;iOUthwards to the ses4 bounds the District on the west+ except in one 
place where M^-aungniya District extends cast of the ?ftrcain. It is 
naiiig^ble by river erjit al all seasons of the year. The To river (or 
China Bakir) takes olT from the Irrawaddy in Ma-ubin District, and 
runs in a south-easterly dircciion, sc|jaraling Eyaixm from Haiiilm- 
waddy» Four miles below Dcdaye it spreads into n secondaiy dclt^t its 
two wcftem branches being called the Donyan and Thandi ri\'er^ both 
wide but of little iniiioiftance. Inlo the To river itself (the faistern 
branch), at the eKireme south-east comer of the Ulstrict, flow's the 
1 hakutpin or Rassein creek, a tidal waterway which gives river cum- 
municaiion with Rangoon. In Ma-ubin Distrietj about 10 miles below 
the point where the To river leaves the Irrawaddy, the Kj^tklai river 
branches off from the To, and flows in a southerly direction, past 
Kyaiklat and Pyapon, into the sea. In the latter |wrl of its course 
it is called the l^apon river, A few miles below Kyaikkt the Gon- 
nyindan stream lakes off from the Kj'aiklat nver, and flows first suuih« 
west as far as Bogale, where it is connected by various creek^^ with the 
Irrawaddyt and thence almost due south into the sta at Rjindaye, 
nndcf the name of the Dala river. Its lower reaches are sei>arsicd 
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ftiim Ihost of the Irrawaddy by iwo large isbndi wbKb arc covered 
wilh fuel reserves. llcsLdcs ihsic more imporrattl channels, the Dismcl 
possesses countless tidal crceks-lhc U)in, Podok, Wayakwtis. and 
others—which convert it into a maze of muddy channels. 

The KeoioBlcal and botanical features of Pyapon are the same as arc 
noticed under IUstkawaduv Distkict. The soil is mainly alluvjuni 
and the jungle vegetation is largely swamp. 

I hc tiger and the elephant are practically confined to the uncle^ 
areas in the south, where there arc also herds of wild bulTalo, wild hog, 
and hog deer. Crocodiles are not uncuiiHtion in the creeks, aitd tutUes 
abound at certain seasons of the year on the sandtwnks along the 

The climate, though damp and depressing, is healthy^ and the 
nrosimity of tlte sea rendcis the temperalnre ftjuablc ^The average 
iiiEnimuni temperature throughout the year is about 6 ; .the 
masimurn 95 ° ^.nd the average mean about So . One of the 
the prosimity of the fiulfof Martaban ,s that the winds are d^dedly 
stronger than farther inland. The country enjoys a r^ular ^d 
copious lainfall. rather in escess of the mean for the delti The 
aniiu.il as-erage is about 9S inches, decreasing towsids the north m the 

Mtiis lartheit renjoved from iht coast, , 

■I he District as at present constituted is of modem creation, having 
been taken in ,903 from 'I'hongwa (now Ma-uhin) Diatnct. which itsdf 
only dates txsck to ^S 7 S- Until went Uni^ t o Hlatorr- 
cQunlry wis a streicb of unreclaimed jungle* the only 
indications of an earlier civilization being m the south-west Ibc 
village of Eymfrom which the Irrawaddy lakes ns name is now an 
iflsignificiuit hamlet, though it must have been a place of n® 1“ « 
repute in bygone days. Of historical renuims there ^ praelicMiy 
none. The most aodent and revered jagoda is Umi known w Ibc 
Tawkyat at Dedaye. and even this Is supposed to be not more than 
a hundred yeart old. 

Owing to various minor alterations m the town,ship 
eaflci figures for the impulatlon of the area now composing the Ihstnci 
are mi obl&inabk for past ycaiv In i&Bi the whole popuinien* 
Distnci fom'itd hulc niorti than a smt;le township of 

?hon^a, with a population of about 97.000. In >^9-/His totaljiad 

increased to about 139,000, and m 1901 to * j 6 , 443 p » rai* S 

eitceplional even for Burma. ; -in the 

The distribution according to the Census of 1901 is shown iti 

table on the next page. . .h,. iibirict. 

The only towns are I'varos, the huuljiuarlers 
Kvaikijit and DEOAve. I'he Increase in the northern part has been 
normal; hut in the two southern tovrnships the growth of population 
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hns been extraordinarily rapid, reachini; jjo [)« etiiU in the sca-boarf 
township of Bogalc, Its rapidity is due to iraiiiigiiiiton into the iw- 
lying waste araas, ^Kete fresh land is constantly being brought under 
the plough. 'Hie influx has been raamty from Hantharaddy srad 
Ileniada in Lower Burma, and from Minbu, Myingyan, and Mmdalay 
in Upper Bunna^ but Indian immiErant* ““ s'*® numerous. Thwg 
the inland ixirlioiis arc densely populated, the southern tracts smhed 
by the sea have comparatively few inhabitants, large areas in fact tetng 
absolutely uninhabited. Burmese is spoken by aoo.ooo of the inhabi- 
1.0X115, iOld KuitrP by 15,000+ 
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Bormans fottn 88 per eenl. of the total impulalion. Karens, num¬ 
bering about 15,000, inhabit the norlbem portions, espocially the 
Kyaiklat township. The Indian population is made up of about 2,100 
Musalmins and 6,600 Hindus, and is incrwising steadily. The num¬ 
ber of persons dependent upon agriculture is 74 per cent, of the lota 
pqjulation. The number of fishetmen is large. , 

Till recently there have been no Christian missionaries at worl^ 
though a considerable body of Karen converts live in the Kyaiklat and 
Bogale townships. Thu number of Christians in 1901 was about 
4,900. Of these 4,800 were native Chmtiaiis, most of whom were 

The soil tcb^Jiibk-s lhat cominan to the other low^r delta Districts 
of the Province. It is a stiff honiMECiieQiii& ckyp deficient in linie, hut 

admirably adapted to rice cultivation. The greater 
Agriculture. ^ cultivated area is inundatod, and a con¬ 

siderable portion is but seldom sy-stematlotlly ploughed, the long 
erass with which it is cm etud being cut down and burnt, imd 
sown broadcast. As the rivers dupcoil large quantities of sili, the land 
in the immediate neighbourhood of their channels ts at a higher level 
than the interior. During the rains the country consists to a large 
extent of vast lakes, in which latches of higher ground appear as 
blands. Latgc areas of land between the main rivers lie too low for 
rice cuItlvaLionn and remaJn iintilled iwanips. 
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Tin; rattin agrieulti™' siaiistici for 1903'^ as fwllowii aieas 
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Accuraie staiislics of the area cuuivoiwi in - 

are not availftbk. !i is estimated ilwl in 1891 abom 350 squ^ mtte 
were cropjKsl, and this area had increased to ' Vrmi* 

tool. In 1903^4 rice covered Sir square miles of the tolaL Norn, 
but kauikyi (wet-seasoft) Hce can be ijrowtv A ceriain amoun 
li;aTdcn quiiivation is carried on near the 
toil in the northern jam of the District, in kyaiktat 
The gardens cover 3,100 acres, the greater part ^ng pDntaii^ tho^h 
coco-run and botet-nul palm# are also gTtw n, nxc dam iHlrn is cul¬ 
tivated along the aides of the crecksi, in the soui^ cm pnr^ o 
Dbtrict especially, covering Si®*® acres. The cultivatton o 0 

Vit^ is done to improve the systems of ciiltiration. Wns are iwt 
required for agricultuml purjxises, although they are taken by u 
cultivating classes from moticy-lendeni For all sorts of extravagancy 
with the result that bnd is gradually passing into the Ijands of nun- 
residonl landlords, Thu large area of cultivable land ^lU 
and the scarcity of labour keep rents low at prcscn^ u e 1 
nol far off when contlidons will lt:ss nv^ou- 

Doaidstic animals arc not Ijred in any number: they are usually 
imiwrtcd, large-ly from Upper Bunnu. The nioLsi ^nuile ^d the 
swampy character of thu land cause buffaloes to be u. in (1 ^ 

to kintJi as a rule. Goals arc few, and ponies an- rarely kept, owing to 
the poverty of kind conimunicjitions. 

The iJUfTkerous riAherits, which have bct:n dctrfn^d in con&i era 
dclail in & ifcceni repiit by Major F. IX MaRwdlp yielded a reveinue o 
more than i j lakhs in 1903-4* I'hc most imiy Fisberi**- 
tant of the inland fisheries lie in the notlii of the , 

District, in the area enclosed by tlie To, the Kyaiklat, a^ the 0 
streams* A considerable portion of the out turn Icavw l-yapjn m the 
shape of wjra/i’ {fish-paste). Turllc-bcds abound alcjng the sea c^t 
in die south, and yield large numbers of turtle-eggs annually. J he 
variety of turtle found is that known as the loggerhead t the BT«n 
turtle does not frequent the Pyapon bfmks, of which the 1*0 best 
known art the Thuungkadun ^nd the Kairigthaung, 
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A considerable siictch of ‘reserved’ forests occupies 558 square 
miles in the southern portion of ilic Bo^ale lormship. The forests 
Forests. reserved chiefly as a precaution against 

scarcity of fuel in the future; they arc tidal and 
contain no timber trees of any raluc- Thu chief forest trees found in 
them are the {Xyioearpui Grunatam), the kana^o [Hmtiera 

minQr\ the kanhitia {Sonmnitia apitnia), the pyn {Rhizophura eonja- 
Xafa), the /aiia {Rfgaffm'a), and the tai^u {SofiwraRa aeida), all tropical 
mangrove fonai trees. The thittbauag (/VianfM paludata), a small 
palm, grows freely in the District, and is largely used for building 
purposes. On the coast a common species is the Aiyrfw {Extottaria 
Agdilocha). ITse palm \Nipa fratidnu) and the damn {Catamui 
nrbotxsctm'^ abound, and ate extensively used for thatching. The 
receipts from the eKtraction of cane and other minor forest products 
amounted in 1903-4 to Ks. ij,7oo. 

Within recent years attempts have been made to establish rice-milts 
in the DistricL At present five are workitig in the neighbourhood of 
Trade and pnndpal towns, bu t it remains to be seen 

commiBileailoiu^ whether they will prove remunerative- Besides licc- 
milling and the preparation of ngapi no manu¬ 
factures of importance are carried on, and no arts arc practised, 

Paddy and qpo/f arc exported, the first tn.ainly to Rangoon, the 
tatter principally to Upper Burma. Homs, hides, and firewood are 
sent to Rangwn, the latter in very considerable quiuiXities. ITie 
imports comprise the usual neceiaaiics of an agricultural population— 
silh and coiion goods, kerosene oil, sugar, salt, jaggety, pickled tea, 
aieca-nuts, hardware, and ctodtery, The trade is all catried by water, 
and a laigc share of it is in the hands of the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Compaiiy, 

1 he artwork of nvcfM imd ts^jreiidini^- over tlie DistnLr gives 

ample mean-s of communication, both Smertmt and Outside 

the iQwm there are mo roads, but a bt^intiing will shortly be made in 
road-making. Jjiunchei ply daily between Rangoon and Pyapon via 
Dedayt" and Kyniklati between VandtKin (tn ^ta-ubin Oistnet} and 
Pyapon via Ma ubfn and Ryaikfat, and between Kyaiklat ajid Resale 
vvL Pyajwn. Bj-w«ekly steamers run from Katigoon to ^toulmeingyun 
ill Myaungmya District through Dedaye* Kyaiklat^ Pyaponjand 
as well as from Rangoon |o Kyaikpi^ in Myaungmya District, and lo 
Pyindaye in the dry seasoii All tb^ serviceji am mamtained by the 
Irmwnddy Flotilla Company. 7 'be waterways swarm with native craft, 
and at most of the principal towns ferries acioss the rivers arc con¬ 
trolled by Govcminenk 

The District is divided inso two ^iubdivisions: Pyapon, comprising 
the PvAftJ.v and townships; and KyaiklaL, comprising the 
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Kyaikt.at md Depavk torniitbipu. These Bjne staifed by the usual 
ex^CiJliYe officers^ tinder whom are 393 village headmen and 4 dicle 
fAt/gyii. Fckt public works purposes the Dtsirid forma 
a subdivision of ihe Myaungiriya divbior^ wbieh also 
includes MtL ubEn iind Myaungm^Ti Ihstricts, The forcais lie within 
ihe Henitada-Thongwa Forest division, ihfi hL'adM^uanerf of which are 
at Hcn^aila. 

I'yapon is in the jurisdiction of the Judge of the I^elift DivisioUir who 
tries sessions cases. The civil w'ork of the District is dealt with by 
a District Judge, who has his he^ad-quartcr^ at Myaunguiya^ and aUo 
has jurisdiction in Ma-nbin District. Two oHIicer^ have been appointed 
judges of the J 3 ogale-<^iM-Pyapon and the K}'aj klat-fiiw^ Dedayo town¬ 
ship courts respecti^'ely^ to rehevo the toaTishrp officers of ciril work. 
Oiherwise the local executive officers preside over their respective 
coiitts^ civil ami criminal. As tn other ports of the delta, crime is 
Considcmblef burglaries^ thefts, and serinu:s adults being common. 
Violent critnc, such as dacoity and robbery^ is more rife tlum [n tfic 
non-deita Districts, but shows signs of diminution. Cattle-thjcvfng, flifi 
imporLmt profession in ibc DistricU north and east of the delta, is not 
common^ the reason being tliat the conformatton of the countr}* does 
not lend itself to the operaiicins of the cattle-lifter. In a large number 
of Coses of serious hurt clasp-knives arc used, and special efTorts are 
being made to bring about a diminution of this form of criaie^ 

Under Burmese rule the method of assessment was, as in the rest of 
the delta Districls, ba^sed uti the number of yoke of plough animals 
Used by the cukivalor+ amounting roughly to half the gross out-tum. 
tn 1S6S acre rates were introduced^ varying from R, 1 to Rs. 2^4 
per acre j and these continueil in force till rSpr-j, when the greater 
part of ihe District was brought under settlements Nearly the whole 
of the Bugale township was omitted from this settlement^ the few 
culEhvaied patches in the huge jungle Jipreading over this township 
continuing to be loafed at a unilbtrm rate of Rs. 3-4 per acre, CH'er 
the rest of the Df-sirict rice land was assessed at rates vaiying from 
Ks. 1^12 On the poor^t inundated laudn to Rs- 3 on lands which 
were always certain of good crops, the nvemge being Rs. j-6. 
Miscellaneous crop^ were taxed at the uniform rate of Rs. and 
orchards at a Uniform rate of Rs^ 3 per acre, except in a few restricted 
localities where the rate was only Rs^ 3-4. Finally, in 1^1-3 the 
Bqgalc toft'nship ms brought under settlement, and the following rates 
were fixed : on rice landt from Rs. i-B to Rs. 5 per acre; on mUcella- 
heous cultivation, a-4; on orchards, IKs. 3-4; on betel-vines^ 
Rs. 10; on da/ti polmsi Rs- 5 pei acre. 

Rapid As bos been the growth of population and cultivation^ ii 
has been sIowct than that of the revenue. The following table 
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shows, In thousands of rupees the development of the fevenue since 
iSSo-t:— 




j 



Total revcBM , , 

7 ^ 

.^W 

13,00 

13,00 

r^joe 

13,3? 
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The total revenue in 1903-4 included Rs. 2,11^000 from capitation 
tax, Rs. i,S6pOQo fTom fisheries, and no less th^in Rs. 2,&6,qoo from 
opium and excise. 

'rhe income of the District cess fund* derived mainly from a 10 per 
cent* oess on the land revenue* and applied to v^irious local ne^s, 
amounted to 1^4 bkhs in 1903-4, Tlie only municipality is Pyafo.v. 
Kvaiklat is at present under a town committee, but is shortly to be 
consrituted a municipality^ 

The District Superintendent of police bos the sm'kcs of two 
Assistant Superintendents, who are in choice of the subdirisions of 
K^tiikUt and Pyapon. Under lhe^^e ofEoer^ are 4 inspectors^ 6 bead 
constables* 26 serigeants* and 134 constables. No mounted men are 
maintained* but 2 sergeanU and i a men are employed in boatii. The 
ci%il police are distributed in 5 police stations and 4 outpost^ as well 
as at heod^uaTtcrih The military police number [50* of whom 8a are 
at h^d-qnartcra, 23 at Kyatkkt* rj each at Dedaye and Bogale* and 
15 at Kyonmangc on the To river, alxmt 9 or lo miles above Dexkye. 
No yn[ has been built at Pyapon, and prisoners are sent on conviction 
to the Ma-ubin }aiL 

The percentages of males ond females able to read and ^-rite in 1901 
were Tetumed at 52 and 9 respectively* the proiwirion for both sexes 
being 36 ; but in reality the condition of education is decidedly hock- 
wardi and the peqde are apalheriCi The weakness of the schools is 
pacticularly marked in the case of the monastic seininaHcs* and is 
attributed to the loss of influence due to the deterintation in charactet 
of the The lay schools are at present somewhat disorg^l^ed* 

but the recent Improvement which has taken place in the position of 
lay teachers will* it is hoped, bring about an improvement in this class 
of education. The mwst important Buddhist lay schtxils ore at Pyapon 
and Kyaiklat i and the most advanced monastic seminaries am those 
at BogaJop Dedaye, Tbegon, and K)^iklat, which teach up to the 
middle school standards- In 1904 the District contained 6 secondary, 
f01 primary* and iSo elementary (private) schools* with an attendance 
of s*iii boys and 991 girls. The public expenditure on education 
amminttid to only Rs. y*ooa This total was made up pf Rs, 4*800 from 
the District cess fund and Rs. 2*200 from the Pppon town fund. 

There are three hospitals and a dispensary* with acoom modal inn for 
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46 in-patienis. In 1903 the number of cases 
incltidbK 69^ in-patienu. and m opeml.t-ns ^ 

aZnied .0 Rs. to.S». but R^. subscnpUom 

**[h!V rhlaSw^5r«fcS/ fi^/^r/ (iR93)j Maju^ F- M»"ell, 

Inland and Sta (J9S4)] 

Pyapon Subdivl8Joii.-Soutli-^esr«ii subdivision of Pyfti>on Dw- 
ttict; U^-cr Burnva, comprisinfi the Pvapos and Booale townshtps. 
Pyapon Tow nabip. -Township of Pyapon Pistnci, I^wet Burtna, 

IpnR between ^s' *"1h?noih b/dfe 

si, area of 431 bounded on the north b> the 

Gonnyindan Hver; .m the ea-st by the J>pon river; on ‘^e 

the sL ; and on the west by liila! waterways whwb sepaiale it from 

the Bogale township, it is flat and lypicib) deltaic throughout. 1 he 

,«pula^n increased by So per cent during the decade ending 1901, 

it the dose of which period it had reached a total of 43 . 9 **> *!''>- 

tribuiod in one town, TvArON {population, the liead-quortera 

of the District and township, and 157 villages. In 1903 4 area 

cullivQled tvas 191 square miles, as compirod with $6 «iivare imlea m 

iSgi, The land revenue was Rs. 3 .JS<c<®- , , . 

Pyapon Town.— Head-quarters of the Dismet of the same name 
In I^ow^ Burou, situated in 16“ 1%' N. 95“ 43^ E., in lowdymg 
country on the right bank of the Fyapon over, one of the numwous 
outlets of the Inawaddy, about u miles from the coast. I opulalion 
fioot), 4,883. It was fonnerly the head-quttrters of a subdivistoo, anu 
did not become the Disiriut head-quarters till 1903. A fair proportion 
of the inhabitants are engaged in the fishinE industD’- Pyapon stan s 
very little above the level of the river, which here runs between muddy 
bankii. Its allairs wcro managed by a town oonnniltee from i 99 to 
,00s, when it was crmsthnlcd a municipality. The revenue of the town 
fund in 1903-4 was Rs. 30,000, arvd the expenditure was Rs. 33,000, 
half of which was demoted to public works. Pj-apon contains the 
usual public buildings, a hospital with ,3 beds, and several schools. 

Pygtwbwe* _ Northern township arYftrnelhrn District Upper Buniiflp 

lying almost entirely cast of the railway, between ao* 30' and »o'’ 44 ' S- 
and 9s!" 9 *** square miles. The 

population was i" 1891, and 4a.49S in igoi, distnbuled in *n 

villages. The head-quarters arc at Pynwbwe (population, o, 379 ) ^ 
railway The greater part of the township is level and dry, but in the 
east on the borders of the Shan States there are hills. The 
contained 58 square miles under cultivation in 1903-4, and the land 
revenue and (haihamtda amounted to Rs. 78,000. 


ro PYmDAYE 

Pylodaye.—Old township in Pyapon District, Lower Bunna. See 
Bocai.p„ 

PylnmaDa SabdivisJon.—Southern suhdivirion of Yamethin Dis¬ 
trict, Upper Btimu, tfflmprising the Pyismaka and Lewe townships, 

Pylomani Towosbip.—Township occupying the centre apd south¬ 
east of Yamethtn District, Upper Burma, and lying between 19” 17" 
and eo'* ii' N. and g j® 43,' and jg' E., with an area of 1,474 square 
miles. The poputation Increased from 46,011 in 1891 to 61,578 in 
tgoi, distributed in one town, PvinsiamS, (poputation, 14,388), the 
head quarters, and 308 villages. In the hills in the south-east is a 
Karen colony numbering over a,a«o- The township may he described 
as one large forest, with the exception of the Immediate surroundings 
of PyinmanS town, and smail patches of cultivation near the vnitages 
and strums. The rainfall is lieavy, compared with that of the northern 
subdivision. The township contained 76 square miles under cultiva¬ 
tion in 1903-4, and the land tevenite and t^itfhameda amounted to 
Rs. 1,58,000. 

Pyi]inian& Town.—Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in Yamethin District, Upper Burma, situated in tg® 44' N, and 
g6® 14^ E., on the Ngalaik rA(r#«r^and the hlandalay-Rangoon lailwny, 
161 miles from Mandalay, ’*6 from Rangoon, and 49 from the District 
hrad-quarters at Yamethin. Under Burmese rule the town was called 
Ningyan. After annexation dacoitics were frequent in the neighbour¬ 
hood; in fact for several months dacoit-s, assisted by abundant cover 
and the deep mud that lay dverywhere, practically held jiart of the 
urban area. The town Is built on either side of the mitway and soutli 
of the Ngalailc ekatutg, and is well provided with roads. The popula¬ 
tion was i3,gi6 in tSgi, and 14,388 In jgoi, the decade liaving Ikcti 
one of material prepress. The civil station is situatetl west of ihc 
native town, on a crescent of small stony hills encircling a prettily 
situated lake. From the high ground near the courthouse and clnh 
a very picturesque view is to be had of the town, half hidden in tall 
CMO-nut [Ktlms, and, over the tree-tops, of the fiwafgvt-scored moun¬ 
tains to the east. The town owes its prosperity mainly to the teak 
industry. The lessees of the valuable teak forests in the neighbourhood 
are the Bomhay-Burma Trading Corporation, which at one time had 
a very large number of employes at I'yinmana. The town is a flourish¬ 
ing trade centre, and is noted for its |Mttery. The clay msed it) its 
manufacture is of a darkish grey colour, curiously mottled with nist- 
cotoured .spots, and is found on the banks of the Ngalaik ekauttg. 
Patches of colour are applied by rubbing the surface of the clay with 
pounded sulphate of copper or blue vitriol- After the Unal burning 
the parts so treated appear green on s yellow ground, a colour eflcct 
which seems to appeal to the aesthetic sense of the Burmons. The 
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b uliLained by the fk^pplioiticKn of iiauiHied slELg that biis beeif? 
wiib rice*^viiicr till ii visctd fluid h produced. 

Vyirinmnft constiLiited j. muuiciptUUy in lESS. The munidpid 
income 4ifid e3<|>enditiiFe during the ten ye:ir» ending igot avemged 
between Kji* 361000 and R^. JTtOoo, In 1^3-4 the receipts were 
R!v 45i7oO| the principoJ sources being barar fees (Rs, 30,000) and 
house and land tajs (Rs. 8,000], The e^<penditure amounted to 
Rs, 38,300, Rs, 6*800 being devoted tu consenk-ancy, Rs- 6,600 to 
Ttmds, and Rs, 43 oq lo the hospital and dispensary. 

Fylntha* —Hill township in the 60 Ulh-cast comer of Maivdalay 
Districtf Upper Burma, lying between ai* 4a' and ar" S 7 ^ 

15' and 96° 3a' E., with an area of 190 square miles, for the most 
pan rugged and jungle-dad. The (lopulation u^as 4,931 in i39r, and 
4,19s in 1901, di*.tribiitcd in 54 Pylmha (popuhtioti, 135)1 

18 miles from Mandalay on the lji*hto road, being the head-quarters. 
The collectiotis in 1 903-4 amounted to Rs. 9,000. 

Pykara.—River in the Nllgiri district* Madras. N fun ms. 

Pyti SubdiviaLon.— Subdivision of Toungoo District, t^jwer Bujiua, 
containing the Pvu, Oktwik, and 1'AyTAHm townships^ vdlh head¬ 
quarters at l^u, 

Pyu Town ship*— South-western township of Toupgoo District* 
Lower Burma, lying between 18® 15' and tg* 9^ N. and 95° 48^^ and 
96° 41" E.p with an area of square miles. It is a very large 

township, extending from the Sittang to the Pegu Yoma* and has 
develop^ at an extraordinary rale, the cropped area having increased 
threefold in ten years. Tiie cultivated plain extends for from oive to 
15 mites west oT the Sitiong, and the railw-ay to Rangoon runs through 
the middle of it, aflbrding easy access to the markeis- The population 
wias 45,101 in 1891, and 85+416 in 1901 (including 6,987 Kart^as and 
3^697 Shans), disiribuicd in 484 vill^cs, the head-quarters being id 
Pyu (populBlion* 1+117), railway. The area cultivated in 1903-4 

Wits 350 5(juare miles, paying Ra 3,78,000 land revenufc Owing to 
ils unwieldy sixe,. the township was split 0|i in 1905 Into Pyti tind 
Oktvi'in. I'he reduced charge has an area of 943 square miles and 
a population (1901) of 74^607. 

FyuutazA. —^Township in Pegu District+ Lower Burma, l>*ing be¬ 
tween 17* 37' und iS® 33'' N. and 96° and 96^ 53' E-i. with an area 
of 1,443 square milts^ The po[>u!ation, which nutnberod 23, 13^ 

189 had risen in 1901 to 53 p 9 S 3 + than doub^g itoclf 

during the decade* The western tracts are hilly; ands in spite of the 
populous nature of the flat eastern half* ^h^ average density in tgoi 
was only 37 persons per square mile* Ihe headojuarteis Are at 
Pyuntazl, a village of 1,373 Inhahitants (1901)* on ibt raiJw'ay which 
posses across the centre of the low lying area* llic loud number of 
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vill^eii is 23;. The area cukivaled in 1903-4 was 170 square miles, 
payihg R». Land revenue. 

Quetta-Plaliln.—A highland District of Baluchisldiip lying be¬ 
tween 29* 52^ and 31* iS^ and 6iEi* 15’' and 67* 4$^ E.p with an area 
of 5pi27 iKiuare miles. It is bounded on ihe north and west by 
AfghAnisliln; on the ea.'it by Zhob and Sibi Distneis; and Olt the 
south by the BoLtn Pass and the Mastung ttidda/ of the Kalflt State^ 
The District consists of a iieHes of valleys of con- 
siderable length but medium width, forming the 
catchment area of the Pishfn Lora, and endoBcd 
on all sides by the niountutns of the Toba-Kakar and Ci^stkal 
Brahui ntuges. The valleys vury*^ in devauon from 41500 to 5*500 
feetp and the mountains from about 3 sOoo to j I1500 feeh On the 
north lie the Toba hillsj containing the fine plateau of Loe I'oba and 
Tablna. This range sends out the Khw\^ja Amr^n oflshoct south' 
w'ard to form the western boundary' of the District under the name 
of the Sarlath. On the east a barriur is formed by ibe mass of 
Zarghun (Up^jS feet)p with the ranges of T&katu (11+375 ^"^0 
Murdlr (10^398 feet). Directly to the south Ik the Chilian and 
Mcishelakh hills. Besides the PisMix Loma+ whtth+ with iis tributariesp 
drains the greater [nari of the Distrlctp the only riser of inifjortance 
is the Kadanai on the norths w'hich drains the 'lobii plateau and 
eventually joins the Helniand in .Vfghlnisuin. 'Jlic District is subject 
to earthquakes. Severe shocks sjccurted in December, 1892, and in 
March, 1902. 

Pwo ddferent systems of hill ranges meet in the neSghbourhcHud 
of Quetta, giving rise to a complicated geological structure. The 
principal rock fornuitions belong to the Pcrmo-Carbonircious i Upper 
Trias; Lias; Middle jurassEcfmassJvclimestonc); ncoconakn (belemnitc 
beds); Upper Crctaceou:^ (Dunghan); Deccan trap j middle cocetiu 
(Khojalt shsiies, Ghizij, and Spmtangi); oligocene (Upper Nari); 
middle and upper miocene (Lower+ Middle, and Upper SiivaJiks); and 
a vast accumutation of sub-recent and recent formation. 

Except jarts of the Toba, ZarghOn, and Mjishetakh ranges, the hills 
are almost entirely bare of trees. In the v'alte)'s are orcliards of 
apricot, almond, peach, pear, pomegranate, and ap|j3e trees, protected 
by belts of poplar^ willow, and Jtftjid I'he 

plane (fAi'/rJr) gives grateful shade in Quettm In spring the hill-sides 
become covered for a little while with irises, ted and yellow tuli[^, and 
many As/raj^nJi, In the underground water-channels maidenhair 
fem is found. The valley basins are covered with a scrub jungle 
of Ar/fMtifa and /ia/oAjf/on In |jarts Tbmiirtut 

covers the ground, and salsofaceous plants are frequenL 'The grasses 
are chicdy species of /Vj, and On the Khwija 
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Afnrin fnrge wild rhutuLrb £m^i) is fuuiKl in yuwrs ot good 

rainfall. 

The " reserved* foretits in Zargtiun fomi a welcome brccdinj^ ground 
fur moUTitiiln sheep and but elsewhere tht^ are deCTeasin^ 

in nunibcr^4 The leopard is found occasionullyp A few ham are 
met with in the vaJJey?. Wolves sonietiaiet uause dainago to the 
flocks in winter, and fores are Faiirly abundanL Ducks arc pluntifut 
in the tfrigaiion tanks in Pishin. CAtA^r and slsi abound in years 
of good rainfalL 

Tht climate is dry j dust-islomis are common in the S|iring and 
summer ruonthsp especially in that part of thu Chamftn subdivision 
which borders on the Registan or sandy desert. The seasons are 
Well niarkedp the spring conitnencing towards the end of March, the 
summer in JunCn the autumn in yeptember, iind the wititur in December. 
Only in July and August is the day temperiiiurc high ; the nights art; 
always cooL The mean ttmpemture in summer is and in winter 
40®. The higher elevations arc eovered with snow in winterj when 
piercbg winds blowing off the hills reduce tbe temperature below 
freezing-point. The total annual ndn and snowfall \mies from less 
than 7 inches In Chaman to io| in Quetta- Most of it is received 
between December and March. 

In former times Fishtn was known as Fushanjaftd Pashatg. The 
ancient name of Quetta was Sh^l, a tcmi by which it is stiU known 
among the jjcople of the country, and which Raw! in- Hisioty 

son traces buck to the tenth century. The I 3 bmct 
was held in turns by the Ghaznivids, Ghoridsi and Mongols, and 
towards the end of the fifteenth century was conferred by the ruler 
of Herat on ShUi Beg ArghOn^ who, however, had shortly to give 
way before the rising power of thu Mughals, The AiH'i\4AAart 
mentions both ShiSJ and l%bln as supplying miEitary service and 
Tcvenue to Akbar. From the 3 ifughals they fiassed with Kandahir 
to the Safavids. On the rise of the Ghilmi power in Kandahar 
at the beginning t>r the eighteenth uoitury, dmultaneously with that 
of the BrtLhuis in KaJat^ Quetta and PishSn bcottue the battle-ground 
between Afghfln and Brahut, until Kftdir ShAh lumded Quetta over 
to the BrAhuis about tuo. The Durri^nis and their successors 
continued to hold possession of Piahtn and ShorarOd ti£l the final 
transfer of these places to the British in *^79. On the adtiuvce of 
the Army of the Indus in Captain Bean was appointed the first 
Political Agent in SliUp and the eountr)^ wan managed by him on 
behalf of Shib Shuji-uhinulk. In Marcbi 1S4J1 General England 
was advuncing on Kandahar with treasure for Gcncfal Nott when he was 
worsted in an encounter at HoikalaLi in Ihshtn, but the disgrace wui 
wiped out at the same place a month later, “ITie country w*i evacuated 
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iti iS43 and handed over lo Kaiai. After Sir Robert Sandemans- 
mission to Kalftt in 1876. ‘he fort at Qiiella was occupied b> his 
escort and the country was managed on behalf of the Khan up to 
1883, when it leased lo the British Government for an annual 
rent of Rjl 25,000. It was formed, with Pishin and Shotnrud, into 
a single wlministrative charge in 1883. Up to 18S8 Old Ctaman was 
the most advanced post on the frontier i but, on the eatension of the 
railrtad across the Khwaja AmrSn, the terminus was fised at its present 
site, 7 miles from that place. The boundary with Afghanistan was 
finally demarcated in 1895—6- 

Many mounds contaiiring pottery iR* to be found throughout the 
District. In the Quetta taAtft the most ancient iiirts are known to 
the people of the country as Ga^rt, i.e. Zoruastrian- While the present 
arsenal at Quetta was being cjtcavatcd in 1886, a bronu or copper 
statuette of Hercules was unearthed, which was aj feet high and held 
in its left hand the skin of the Ncmcan lion- 
The number of towns is three, the Largest being QuiiTra, and of 
villages 3*9. I'he popuiition was 78,661 in 1891 
Funulatian. 114,087 in 1901, an increase of 45 per ecflt- 

'fhe following table gives statistics of area, &e., by faAslh in 1901 
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More than 84 per cent, of the people are Muhanimadans of the 
Sunni sect; Hindus number 10 |ki cent.; and Christians, who arc 
chiefly Europeans about 3 per cent. The language most widely spoken 
is Pashta; Btfiirui is the tongue of about 6 jier cent, of the people, 
and a little Persian is also used. Of the indigenous jwpulation 67,600, 
or j8 jier cent., arc Afghiiiii, rather moru than half of them being 
Kakars and u third Tarlns-, Of the latter, the most numerous are the 
Abdilla, lepresenled by the Achakzais occupying the Chaman sub¬ 
division and part of Pishin. The Bnlhuis, who live in the south of 
the District, form 8 per cent., and Saiyids, who are numerous in the 
I’ishin taHO/, ab<mt 9 per cenu The indigenous population is almost 
entirely engaged in cultivation and flock-owning. The Afghdru of 
I’ishin, especially the Hummzai Soiyids, carry on a large iratfc in 
horses. Many of them have made their way as far as Australia, or 
are en^ged in trade in parts of India. 
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The missions working in Qiirtta consist of hrurkcbea of the Church 
Missionary Society and of Iho Churcl' of England KanSna Missionary 
Society. They maintain two hospiutLs and four schools^ one of which 
is aided from Loral funds. A mission church was i^n^ in 1903. 
'fhe efforts of the workers are principally devoted to medical aid and 
education, and few converts bare so far been made among the people 
of the country. 

The Sioil in the centre of the vailt^’s consists of fine clay and «mdy 
beds. Along the skirls of the hills loess is found, and higher up 
a fringe of eoarsc.graincd grareli. The soil of Shora- Agriculture. 
rOd is impregnated with salt. At Batrihor, in the 
Pishin tahfU, cuUiv.atioTi is carried on in terraced fields. Crops ore 
assured only on lands which can be permanently irri^tod. The ‘dry- 
crop* area consists chiefly of embanked IoimI to which flood-water is 
led. Irrigated land is allowed to lie fallow for one to three years, 
unless It can lie manured; ‘ dry-ctop ’ land can ^ cultivated every 
year, but more than one good crop in five years is seldom obmined. 
The harvest reaped in spring is sown with the help of the winter tains; 
the autumn harvest, which is small compared with the former, is sown 
in June and July. 

The ctiUivablc area in the two lahnh of Quetta and Pishin, which 
have been codostmlly surveyed, is yoS square miles, of which 3*4 are 
cultivated by rotation. Of this latter total, jit square miles (68 per 
cent.) are jienManenily irrigated ; and the renwlnder are cither 
■ flood-cTop’ or ‘dry-crop' {khathAaba). The area under crop 

in i9oa-.3 was 71 square miles, of which 79 per cent, was under wheat, 
the staple grain of the District; 4 P« cent under barley; 10 per cent, 
under nioizc and millets; 3 per cent, under green v^ctnbles t and 4 per 
cent, under lucerne. Owing to the peace and protection which have 
followed the British occupation, cultivation tias increased very largely 
during the iwi twenty-fire years. Potatoes, vegetables, and lucerne arc 
profitably cultivated; fruit orchards and vineyards are extending; and 
great nttculion is bestowed on melon growing, The cultivators eagerly 
ai*ail themselves of Oovemment biiins, the nntount advanced between 
1897 and tgo4 being I-J Inihs. 

The short-legged breed of Kachhl rattle is imported for the plough. 
Transport is by camel, and these animals are used in the plough in 
Chamon and Pishin. The local breed of horses is excellent, and has 
been much improved by the introduction of imported sioJlion^ of 
which 18 are generally stationed in the Dharict in summer. The 
branded mojes number isfi- A horse-tair and cattle-show is held at 
(Quetta in the autumn, which is largely pntronued by loc^ bteedeni 
Sheep imported from SiAhband in Afgliinistfln are much prized. 

Of the total iirigulcd area in the na^ii/r of Quetta and Pishin, 14 per 
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c^m. is supplied from GoverninQitt imgaUon irorks and per cent, 
from 354 or under]jljound chnnneK Water is ohtaimed 

from. iS streams and 854 spring. Artesian number 241 The 
Government work.s arc the Khushdil Kbftn rescniXsSr and 

the Shebo canal^ both jiituated in PishTUi The f^irmcr^ which is fed 
by flood water from two feeder^uts, is callable of holding about 750 
million cubic f«t of water. It commands aLiout 17^000 adrCfH but the 
average area cultivated by its aid has hitherto been only 3,300 acres. 
This area will probably be increased by improvements effected in 1902. 
Up to 1903 the capital cost incurred was about 10 lakhs. 'I’he Shebo 
canal takes ojf fn:>m the Quetta I-ora ard Ls supplemented by a system 
of tanks. It commands 5^340 acTtSp but less than half of this is ini- 
gtited annually. The capital cost up to 1903 was about 6| lakhsp 
Revenue and water rate are levied together^ on both .sj5tem.s, in the 
shape of one-third of the gro^.s produce, I he whole amount Iwfing 
credited to the Irrigation department. 

In 1903 the District contained four juniper Reserves on the ZarghQn 
range, with an area of $2 square miles ; two pistachio forests of 13 
square miles; arid one mixed forest covering 2 square miles* In the 
laiier tamarisk is the chief t^r^e* Experimental plantations, covering 
63 acres^ are maintained close to Quetta. 

Coal is found in the Sor range to the cast of Quetta. The scflm 
Is narrow, but has been traced for nearly 20 miles. It is worked in 
diflTerenl places by five contractors. The output, which is entirely 
consumed in Quetta, wa?; 7^143 tons in 1903* Chromtie has been 
discovered in .^catiercd pockets in the serpentines and l^isic igneous 
inmisions near KhfinoEiip for working some of which a lease has been 
given to the Baluchistln Mining Syndicate. During 1903 about 1S4 
tons were extracted. 

The rrmnufactufc of felts and of rugs formed by the darf ?^litch is 
an indigenous industry* RKcelient silk embmideo' is prepared, espe^ 
cially by Brahui women. In Quetta, Kandaliilris nmke 
Tftde and oopper vessels, which are equal in quality to those 
comniimlctUniifl. Peslu™. Hie Murrec Brewery Company 

h.as a bnmdi at KiiUni, about 5 miles from Quetta, the output of which 
was 347,220 gallons of beer in 1903. In 1904 some successful esptri- 
inents were made in sericulture* 

The great increase in trade is referred to in the article on Quetta 
Tow"^- The only other marts of imporlaJice are Kila *4bdullah and 
Chaman, from both of w^bich places trade is carried on with Afghdnistta. 
The lolaJ value of this trade in rpoj amounted to about rj| lakhs, 
imports being valued at 6 J and exports at 7 lakhs* Live Enimals, gAf^ 
asafoetida, fresh and dried fruits, and pile carpets are the principal 
imports from Afghanistan, und roodrgraii^a* piece-goods, and metals 
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from India. Fsptirts lo India art chiefly wool, uRi, and fniiis, and 
to Afijh^nlstao piect-gooda, metals, and dyes. 

Ilie Musbkjr-Bolan branch of the Norlli-Wesicm Railway, on the 
standard gaugc^ eniere the District from the south and runs to Quetta, 
where it meets a hmtich of the Sind-Pishih section from Cfwiln. The 
latter line enters the District near Fuller’s Camp and runs across the 
I’ishln plain to Chaman. llte District is well ptorided w ith roads, the 
total length of metalled and partially metalled road-s being -tos, and 
of unmuudtfNl paths siS miles. They are maintained imrlly from 
rrovinetal revemics and psmiy from military funds. 

Owing to its large irrigated area and e*cellent communicaiiorts, the 
District is well protected and actual famine luia not been known. Some 
distress occurred between ifigif and igof, owing to pmnint, 
deiicietit rainfall and to damage done by locusts. 

Relief wo-s afTorded by the suspension and remission of land revenue, 
the grant of advances fur the purchase of seed-grain and bullockis, and 
the operting of relief works, costing about Rs. 14,000, In years of 
deficient pasturage the railway is used by graziers to transport their 
Hocks to more favoured tracts. 

The District is divided into three subdivisions and tahsHh v Chaman, 
PisiiTk, and Quf.tta. Of these, Chaman, Pishln, and ShnrarQd in 
Quetta form part of Uritish BaluchisUn, and the rest 
of the Quetta iiuAif/is Agency Territory. The esecu- _ 
tive head of the District comliines the functions cd Deputy. Lommis- 
doner for areas included in British Baluchistan, and of Political Agent 
for Agency Territories, .A Native -Assistant is in charge of Chanun, 
on Estm-^Vssistarii Commissioner of Pwhtn, and the Assistanl PoliliMl 
Agent of the Quetta subdivision. The tahiih of Quel I* arid Pismr 
cKh luive a and a naib-iahumr toi revenue work. Ihe 

superior staff at hejwhiuarters includes a Supenntendent of poltf^ 
two Extra-Asaiaiant Commisstotiersi a Conioument Magistrate, and 
an Awistant Cantonmctit Ma^Sstriite. ^ 

Civil work al Quetta is disposed of by a Mtinsib flivd four Honorary' 
Maeistmtes a.wiat the ordinary staff in deciding criminal cases. Both 
civil and criminal power* are enerciscd by all the officers mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, The I’dilicul Agent is the !>str,ct and 
Scs,iioiis Judge. In 1903 the total miml^er of cognimble ref^rted 
was 1,403, owiviction being obtained in i.*3*- cases were 

of it petty nature. The totid number of criminal cases dispwed ot 
by the courts in 1903-4 was and i/ civil cases 4.807. Dis^tes 
went referred tu a jirpi for award urwier the Kronticr Crimes Begutotion 

in zcjj fffjLggL 

The District furnished the emperor Akbar with a foirt of 3,550 
hone and *, 6 « foot i Hs, 750 = 4 - 34 * st'«p i i,j 8 o 
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nf grsii% and 7 maunds of btittcr. Nadir Shih assessed Pishln to 
famish a fixed nomber of men-at^rms, ft !i>siein known as r 
uiTP/^^Tr, which was cooiitiued by Ahmad Sklh Dumni, in who^e ttmc 
S95 wdwjfcflTii were: taken, Iti the time of Sbfth, some of the 

tribcfsmen wem recalcitrant, and the land of 151 nau^ars was con- 
fi5Catc<3. The remaining service grants were aul^eqtaetitly eommatod 
for cash payment. When the Districi came into (he hands of the 
British this rash payment was still in force in some |X^is of the Pi-shin 
while tn others the system had broken down, and or the 
taking of an actual share of the produce, had hettt substiiutcd. The 
combined system was continued in Fishiri up to iSS^t ^hc Coveniment 
share of the produce being levied at ratea v^ng horn one-third lo 
one-sistk In 1899 a fixed cash assesament on irrigated estates was 
introduced for twenty years, lltc incidence per irrigated acre ranged 
from a m^mam of 5-0-5 to a minimum of 1-5-j, the average 
being Rs. 2-15-^10. In ihc Quetta valley* the land revenue under 
native rule was obtained partly from a fixed assessment in cash or 
kind, called |)ftrtly from appraisement, and partly by 

division of the crops- The sysicnt continued up to 1890, when 
at a uniform rale of one-sixth of the produce and 1 grazing tax were 
introduced. A fixed cash assessment w'as impo?M;d on irrigaltd lands 
fur ten yeajs from i&97p and is now about to be revised- The maxi¬ 
muni incidence per ftcre on irrigated area was Rs. 3-9-47 ^he minimum 
i-6-s^ and the average Rs- a-c^4. In ShorarCld, revenue was 
levied in 1SS1-3 at one^ixth of the produce* and from April, 1897, 
ft fixed cash assessment was imposed on irrigated iand-^. I juge revenue- 
free grants are held* especially in Pisbtiu The estimaied annual ^ntue 
of the land revenue thus alienated is Rs. 43,700, The total land reve¬ 
nue of the I>l5tJict in 1903--4 was r-j lakhs, and the revenue from all 
sources 5-2 lakhs. The land revenue yielded 47 per cent of the lotal^ 
stamps 12 per cent.* and excise 55 per cent. 

The Quetta municipality was Ibimalty constituted in Octobert 1896, 
Its affairs ore managed by ft comniilteep consisting of thirteen nominated 
o(!icul and non-ofhcial members, with the Political Agent as ex-i^de 
president. The only Local fund is the lHsh(n Sadr and District bazar 
fund, which is contTolled by the Political Agent, Its chief source of 
income is oclrOJT and its ex|>enditure is incurred on objects of public 
utility* principally at Pishtn and Chanum. 'Fhe income in 1903-4 
amount^ to Rs. 39,600 and the expenditure to Rs, 34*0*0, 

Quftta is the head-quarters of the fourth di^-ision of the Western 
Command and has the usual staff. Besides the garrison of Quetta, 
a Native infantry regiment is stationed at Cliaman and detachments 
are posted at Pisbln and, to guard ihe Khojak tunnel at SheLtbOgh 
and SpinwiSna. 
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In (W4 ihe losal force of police airounled lo jig iticn, of whom 
tfii were constables nnd S 3 horsemen. The officers iiwlude a Dis^ 
triei Superintendent, an Assistant Superinteodeni, 5 inspwtors, ami 
II deputy.iiispcctors. The force wiw disiribuled iii 17 stations. The 
Quetu municipality pays for a force of 3 fi police, the eanionment 
committee for 84. . ^he 1^^ Ici-iM 

number 487, iiwtndinEf 170 mounted men. There ts a District pil 
at Quetta, and a subsidiary jail at Pishln. with total accotnmod^ 
for 139 male and to female prisoners. Convicte whose term cstceeds 
six months are generally sent to the ShSklrpur jail in Stnd. 

In educational, as in other respects, the Distncl is the most atlvan^ 
in ttie Province. I" * 9^4 the number of GovemmeiU and aided 
schools was twelve, with 8*7 l™piL^ Including 14® Indian girls and 
44 Eyr&penn md Eurasian children. Thu cost amounted lo Rs. 
of which Rs. 7,700 was derived from fees and subscription^ and 
Rs. 7, too from Provincial revenues, the balance being met hjf 
Ncirth-M'''cstern Railway and from I^ocal funds. The three mission 
schods had 8; pupils. About 900 pupils were under instruction in 

"Vhe District |>0fises54s one Govemmcnt^ided hospital^ m charge 
a Civil Surgeon, and seven dispensaries, including a feinate dispensary 
maintained from the Lady DuRLmn fund. They contain oceoinmrKia. 
tion for 118 in-potients. The total attendance of patients in 1903 
was 63,310 1 the daily average attendance in Uovemment m-stiiutions 
being S 9 in-patients and an out-patients. Two of the« 
aiH maintained by the MorthAV'estem Railway, at os n a e 
bJgh, and two receive grants from !.4>cal funds; the ex|>«idilUTc 
the others is met from Provincial revenues. In 1903 the expen¬ 
diture from Provincial revenue* and Loral funds amounted to Rs-18.109- 
The Church of England Mediral Mission maintains two hospitals, to 
which 393 in-putienls were admitted in 190*. while the out-pntients 

numbered 19,190- . , , 

Vaccination is compulsoty in the town and cantonment of Quett^ 
and there arc indications that the people me heginnmg to prefer this 
method to inoculation. The number of successful vacanaiions in 1903 
was 3,660, or about 13 per r.oeo of the populatiotu 

[St/Z/fM/j,/ ejf thi Fithtn TthiM {1899); J- H- StMqueler, 

mmi>ria!i of (Cjilcuiiii, 1843) 1 Etiords, Gtoio^al 

if India, vol- irsvi, pt. ii of 1893-] . . , l rx, „ ni.hrr. 

Quetta Subd Iviaion,—Subdivision and lahsU of (he ^etia ) ishfn 

District, Baluchistan, lying between 5a' and 30® 37 N. and ^ 
is' and 67* 18' E. It is held 00 a perpetual lease from 
of Kalat. For administrative purpose* Shurarfid, which 1* Bntisb 
territory. Is attached to it- The two cover an area of t.i 74 «!'«« 
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miles, of which 540 form the Quetta inAsl/ |m.iper. The pq^iulaiioii 
in 1901 numlKJted 45,6971. that csf Shomrad being 1,063, The fmly 
town is Quetta (pcpukiion^ 34 r 5 ^ 4 )i and the villages number 54. 
The fahi/ occupies a valley i^buut $jS™ above sea-lcveli sur- 
TOundeti by mountains, Shonuild derives its name from a stream of 
brackish ™ter, which traverses it to join the Piiihfn Ijam \ it ednsistrf 
of the river basin and the Sztrlath bitlji, hrjyoftd which lies Shoriwak in 
AfghLlnist^nn The Sarbth hills alTord excellent pastumge. Shnmrild 
ooniains only 7 ;)erinanenl villages. The land revenue of the whole 
faAiJ/ in 190^-4 amounted tij Ris* ^5,500^ of which R-s, I1O00 was 
contnbuted by ShomrUd. Owing to the ready market aiiailable in the 
Quetta town and cantonment and the numerous the Quetta 

i-aUey is the best cuUimted in BaluchistAit, and the extension of fruit 
gardens has been marked. Coal k found in the adjoining Sor range. 
A branch of the Murree Brewery^ has been worked near Kirjni 
since iS36. 

Quetta Town {Ariw/'iiT/i, locally known as Shal or ShMkot).^— 
Capital of the Baluchistiln Agency and bead-quarters of Quetta- 
PishTn District; situated in jo° 10^ N. and 67® 1^ E-. at the noftbern 
end of the ^nAsf/ of the same name* It is now' one of the most 
dcsLimble stations in Northctri India. Quctbi is cotincctcd with India 
by the Nonh-Wealem Railway, i>citig 737 milc?i fron^ Tohore and 
5 j 6 from KsSfachL It was occupied by the BriEish during ibe first 
Afghan War from 1S3.9 to 1642. in 1840 an assault was made on 
it by tbe and it was un-succe^&fully investc<l by the BiHhuis^ 

The present occupation dates from iSjiS. The place consists of the 
cantonment on the norths covering about 15 square milcii, and the 
cml Eown on ihe South, separated by the Habib Nullah, Population 
has risen from ia, 3 oj in i%i to in 1901. It includes; Jp67S 

Chri-s^fana, mainly the European ganrison; z 0.399 ^luhammadans, and 
3,678 Hindus. The majoHty of the remainder arc Sikh^. The ordinary^ 
goirison comprises three mountain batterjcSr two comijonies of garrison 
artillery, two British and threu Native infantry regiments, one regiment 
of Native cas'alry'j one company of sappers and tninefSi, and two com¬ 
panies of volunteers. The police force employ-ed in the cantofiment 
and town numbers rSo. 

^funicipal taxes have been levied since 1878, but the present muni¬ 
cipal system dates fixjm 1S96. The income in 1903-4 wus z*z lakhs, 
chiefly derived from octroi j and the expenditure was 3^1 lakhs. The 
committee has obtained loans from Government for carrying out 
drainage and water-w'orkE!| of which the unpaid balance on March jr, 
1904, amounted to Rs. jiitoo. Half of the net octroi receipts is pid 
over to the cantonment fund. The receipts of this fund» from which 
the maintenance of the canloninent is provided, were r^f kkhs ifi 
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1903-4^ and the expendituTe was 1^3 laJths, Much aitentlnn has been 
paid to sanitation and the prevention of enteric fever, ft’hieh was at one 
lime common, A piped supplj^ of water for the cantonTtitoti cisil 
station* and railway was completed in rS^i at a cost of about jJ- lakhs, 
and an additional supply has since l>cen proYided for the cantonment 
at 3 cost of more tham si lakbs. The dvil station md town lie some 
what low, and nearly li lakhs Has been expended in iiroviding a sj'stcni 
of street dfaina|][c. I'he princi[Mil binldings arc the Residency, the 
Sandemaii ,Mcmorial l lall* St, Mary's Church* and the Roman Caiholic 
Church. Tlie civil hospital well equipped, and the town also 
posses,scs a female dispensary* two mission hospital^, a high schooh 
a girls' schooh and a European school. A mill for grinding flour and 
pressing wool and chopped straw bus existed since 1S87. Indian 

Staff College has recently been completed and opened. A feature of 
the iJiation is ihcgymkhi^ ground, with its fine turfed polo and cricket 
grounds. The trade of Quetta is continually cxpcmdiilg. Imports by 
rail have increased from tons in 5 ^'^*4 tons in 19031 

and exports from 5,130 to r3n®^9 

Qtitiandl,—Seaport in the Kurumhnmad fd/nA of Malabar 
irict* Madras, situated in it” 2 N. and 75* 4 =' Popuktion (19^1)1 
5^870. It contains a sub-mLigistcate^s and a District Munsirs court. 
It was close lo thia place that Vasco da Gama's flt't^t first cast anchor 

* 49 ®- , - . 

Quilon (AW/itiw).—Town and port in the faftfk of the ^me name, 

Travancore State^ Madra.’?, situated in ^ 53' N. and 76^* 36" E. Popu¬ 
lation 15.691. It one of the oldest towns on the coait and 

was Tcfounded in 1019. Its natural situation and consequent 
commercial imp^irtance mode it coveted by every foreign peiwcr^ an 
subjected it in its eaiiy days to many political vicissitudes. Towards 
the iTiiddIc of the eiglilcenth reniury the State of Qudon, also calirt 
DesingaiLldu, was aniMwed to Tm^'ancorc. It was formerly one of the 
gt«rtcst iwwts on the west coast, but h»s now fallen to a «»'- 
siderahle extent from its hiijh eslale. With the opening of the Ttniw- 
vclIy-Qwilon Railway, however, Quilon, os the terminal station, now 
finds itself placed in direct communication with the Madras I’tesidcn^ 
and should revive once more. A railway siding has been made to the 
edge of the backwater The palace of the Mahat^ji of Tmaiwsw 
is on the borders of the Quilon lake, called by General Cullen the 
t.och Ivomond of Travancore, which possesses enchanting «encry. 
The tovTi al.so contains a Residenq.-, the office of the GiwSn 
the District and subordinate courts, high schooK hospitals, and omer 
imititutiotis. Cotton weaving and spinning and the manufacture of lil» 
are the chief industries. A eMtioti spinning mill li« been opened 
recently. The chief esports are coffee, tea. fish, timber, pepper, and 
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coir; and the chief imparts arc salt and toliOCCOr The cu'iltijns 
tcvenmi avenigcs aboul Rs^ 10,000. The tonnage oi vessels of all 
classes which call annually at the pon is jSiOQO- The sanitation and 
cpnsennintry of the I own are attended, to by a town impovcmtnt 
cnmnilttcp. 

'ITie antteni history of Quilon goes Iwiclt to the earliest times of the 
old Syrian Church in India, llic Nostorian Patriarch Jcsujahus of 
Adial^ne noted in the seventh century that Quibn was the southern¬ 
most point of Cbristtan induence* It appears in Anibic as early as 
A+n+ 851 under the name A"nir/ffMf- 3 /a /4 when it was already frctjyeriied 
by ships from China. It is the Coi/*/m of Mnfoo Polo, and was an 
important pbee iri the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 'ITie Portu¬ 
guese had a factory bcrci which wils captured by the Huteh in i6<j 2. 
From thenii it passed to the English Eaiit India Company. 'Die 
portion now in the possession of the British Government is known as 
Tancasse&i. 

Rabkavi. —Town in the State of Sdugli, Bombay, situated in 
i6* a S' N. and J5^ 9^ E^t ™ ^ Kistna. Popula¬ 

tion (tgoi), 5^743, consisting almost entirely of bankers, traders, and 
artisans. Load ndains ate managed by a municipal body, known wfi 
the Z?fffTw, with an inccmic of Alnnit Rs. 3p8oo. Rabkavi is an 
important trade centre. Silk is dyed and made up into various articles 
of clothing. Cotton is also dyed to some extent, with the permanent 
dye knoHTi as stiranji\ The town appears to have been named after 
the vllluge goddess Rabhava. It has ftnc temples, M which that of 
Shankarltng it the principal. 

HAbkob. —Hcad-quarters of Udaipur State, Central Provinces. ^Srt■ 
I>l1AltMiAY0AT[H. 

Rabupura.— Town b the Khurja MAsr/ of Bulandshnhr Dkiricti 
United Provinces, situated an aS® 15^ N. and 77® 37^ E.^ ig miles west 
of Bulandshahr town. Popubtion (tpoiX 5s04S. The place was 
fciunded by a Mew' 5 tl uan’ied Kabii in ibe eleventh century. The 
iMewatLs were ousted by the Jaaswlr RjljpuUi in the time of Peithwi 
Raj, late in the twelfth century^ From the days i^f Shill Abm [1 
up to jSs jt RabOpuju w^as the centre of an estate mm prising 24 vil- 
bgcs, which was confiscated after the Mutiny for the rcliellion of the 
proprietors. The town contains a good brick market, and ha]f the 
houses and shops are alstj of brick. The American Methodist Mission 
has a branch herCt with a small church and dispensary^ Rahupura is 
administered under Act XX of 1S56, with an income of about Rs. 1,300. 
There Is a considerable trade in cattle* 'I'he prinnaty school contains 
60 pupils, 

Racfana — IhdA in the Punjab. Sef Rcchna Doav. 

Riidbanpur State.— State in the P^lanpui Agency^ Bombay 
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lying between *3® f6' and a 3* 58' N. and 71° a S' and 71* 3' E,, 
with 611 aica of 1,150 sqiiiue miles. Including Sami ami Munjpuf, 
it is bounded on the north by the petty Stales of Morvida and 
Tcn'ida; on the ortst by Barodaj un the south by AhniadibSd Ihs- 
trict and Jhinjhilviida in Kathiawlr; and on the west by the petty 
Stale cjf Vtrfthi iindi^r l^ilanpuf, 

'I'lie cotinlfy is iBtai aitd open. Tta rivets^i thrtfe in nuoibcrt fUt near 
Mount Abu and the spurs of the Aratall! range, and fall into the 
Ltulu Rann. I'hey guneftilly dry up during the hot sesiMu, w’hen llte 
inhabitants are dependent on wells for their supply, Water is found 
at a depth of from 10 to 30 feet, but b sweet only near the surface, 
owing to the prosiimiiy of the Rann. Krom April to July, and in 
October and Noieniber, the beat is excessive. If tain falUi, August 
and September arc pleasant months j and from tJeceniber to Mtitch the 
climate is cool and bracii^. The prevailing disease is fever. The 
moan leniperaturc is 41' irt January oJid 115" in June. 

kidhanpuf, now held by a branch of the B.lbi family, who, since 
the reign of Mumlyfln. have aJways been prominent in the Juinals of 
Gujarit, is said to have once belonged to the Vaghelas, and to have 
been called LaiUvida, after Vftghcla Lflnajl of the Sardhira branch 
of that tribe. Subsequently it was held aa a fief under the Sulilns 
of GujarM by Fateh Khan Baloch, and is sitid to have been imncd 
Radbanpur after Kadhan Khin of that family, 

The first Babi entered Hindustan in the comjiany of Humayfln, 
Bahadur Khan Babi was appointed fauJiSr of TImrad in the reigri 
of Shah Jahlnj and his son Sher Khin Bibi, on account of his local 
knowledge, was sent to aid prince Murild Bakhsh in the govemnvent 
of Gujartt. In 1693 his son Jifar Khan, by his ability and local 
influeneci obtained the Jaujdari of Rsdhanpur. Sami. Munjpur. ai^ 
Tervida, with the title of Safdar Khan. In 1704 wi« made 
uiivemor of Hijapur (in Gujarat), and in 1706 of I’atan. His son 
Khan Jahilit, also style-d Khanjt KliAn, received the title of Jawln 
M,-ird Khfln, and was appointed governor of Radtempur, 
Vadnagar, Visalnagar, Uijapur. Kherilu, &c. His son, apun, Kami - 
uddin Kliln, usurped the B<»'etnorahip of .Abmadabid after the death 
of Aurangsels during the iticursEotis of the Mattithas and the sum 
sequent collapse of the imperial (jower, ] luring his rule a branch 
of the family was able to establish itself at Junagnrh and Bjlasinor, 
The founder of the Juii^arh Ivouse, who was also the first B 4 bi of 
Bshtstnor, was Muhammad Bahadur, otherwise known as Sher Khan. 
In J7S3 Raghunlth Kao Peshwa and DUmftjl Gaikwilr sudd^iy 
a|ipeared before AhtnadabSd ; and Kansal-iiddln Khan, 
liant dcfettcc, was forced to surrender the city, but was confirn^ as 
p^rdir of Kidhiinpur, Sami, Munjpur, Visalnagar, Vadnagar, 
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BijSpur, Thwd, iind Kherak- It was agreed ai the s^me time that 
the Marathas should give Kama! udniin Khan the aum ol one lakh, 
besides presentinig him with an elephant and other artjctes of itilue. 
Dimajt Gaikwar, however^ wrested front hia suoces&ors all their 
dominionSr esceptirig Ridhanpur, bami, and Mnnjpuf* 

In iSij RSdhanptir, through Captain Camac, then Rtfsideiit at 
B^oda, concluded an engugement with the Gaikwlr, whereby the 
latter^ under the ad%ioe of the British authorities, w-as empowered to 
control the exterriLil lelations of Rstdhanpur, and asstst in defending 
it from foreign in^-asion* In 1S19, on aid being sought of the British 
Government by Radhanpur against tlie Khosas, a preditory tribe from 
Sind, Colonel Barclay marched against them and expelled tbuni from 
Gujarat, In 1820 Major Miles negotiated iin agreement with the 
Nawab of Radhanpur. Under the terms of this agreement the NawAb 
bound himself not to harbour robbers, or enemies of the British 
Government ; lo accompany the British iioo|js with all his forces ; and 
to pay a iribulc in proportion to his m^ms. On February 18, 182 2| 
ihc tribute was fixed for fi^-e years at Ks. i7:,oqo. This iribule was, 
in 18 -Si remitteid by the British Guvernmenti and has never Mgain 
been imposed, the ungageoient of iSjo rcniadiiing in forcu in other 
respecu, I'he Nawab is eritilJcd to a salute of 11 giins^ The family 
hold a anthoriring any succession that may be Idgitimatc accord¬ 

ing to Muhanimadan law, and follow the rule of primogeniture in point 
of succession. 

The population in 1901 was 61,548, compared with gS^or^ in 1891. 
Hindus numbered 49^887 and MuhammadaTis The Slate 

contains one town, RAoHAKrun ; and 159 tillages, lliu princi[id pro 
ducts are cotton, whuatp and the common kinds of grain. Except 
vegetables, no irrigiited crops arc grown. The only manufacture of 
importance is the preparation of a fine description oF saltpetre- 

The chief has pow^cr to try his own subjects^ even for capital offences, 
without pcrmiiwion from the Bolilical Agent, In 1903-4 the gress 
revenue of the State amounted to nearly 4 lakhs, chiefly derived from 
land (a-7 lakhs) and customs (Pa 79,000), 

The State maintains a military force of 55 horse and 163 foot. The 
strength of the jwlicc in 1903-4 was 771 men- There are 24 schools 
attended by 711 pupils including 94 girls, The Slate maintained six 
medical in-stitutions in 1903-4, treating more thiin 13,400 patients 
In the same j^ear over 1,500 persorts were vaccinated- 

Rjtdhanpur Town,—Capi^ of the Suite of ibc same name in 
Bombay* situated in 23^ 49^ K. and 71® 39^ E- Popularicm (1901)1 
11,879, li lies in the midst of an open plain, mostly under water 
during the tains. It is surrounded by a loopholcd wall 1$ feet high* 
8 feel broad, and about 2^ miles in circumferenoe* with comer 
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towers, S bastioned gnioways, uuLworks, iind a ditch now filled tip. 
There is also, surrounded by a wall, an inner fort or castle, where the 
Nawftb lives. Kldhanpur is a coiuidexable trede centre for Korthem 
Gu^ult and Cuteb. The nearest railway station, 34 miles distant, is 
at VAlan. A municipality is maintained from local iB^xation, which 
yielded Rs, a.yij in 1903-4, and from a monthly grant of Ks. 750 
made by the Stale. 'I’he chief esports are rapesec-cl, wheat, grain, and 
cotton j and the chief imiiorts are rice, sugar, tobacco, cloth, and 
ivory. In 1816, and again in iSio, a disease, in many symptcuns 
tesembUng the true plague, visited Radhanpur and caused the death 
of half its popuhitlon. The fianie is said to be derived from Radhan 
Khan, a descendant of Katch Kliin Ualoch who held the town under 
the Ahctiadibad Sultins, Another tradition claims for the town a 
remote origb (a.u. 546 and that it was named after Bidan 1^, 
a Chftvada chief. Since the defeat of KHin.il-ud dln Khln BSbi at 
AhmadAbfid in 1753, Ridhnnpur has been the head-quarters of a 
branch of the Blbi family. 

Rae BarelT Diatriet.—South-ckstem District of the Lucknow Divi¬ 
sion, United Provinces, lying north-east of the Ganges, between aj* 
49' and :6* 36' N. and 80' 41' and Si' 34' E., with an area of 1,748 
square miles* In shape it resembles a segrnent of a circle with the 
Ganges as the chord, It is bounded on the notlh-webt by Unao; on 
the north by Lucknow and Bilra lianki t on the oast by SulUinpur and 
Pari&bgarh j and on the south-west by the Ganges, which divides 
it ftotll h’atehpUT. The general aspect of Rie Bareli ■ 

is that of a buiiUtifully wooded, gently undulating *s]i«tfi, 

plidm It is markedly fertile and well cultivated. 

The principal rivers are the Ganges and the Sai, tlie former skirting 
the District for 54 miles along its souiii-westem bouitdary, while ihe 
latter runs through the centre in a tortuous course from nortli-wust 
to soLlh-easL Both of thesu rivers flow in deep beds, but the Ganges 
is bordered by a fertile valley of varying width belbrc the upland 
portion is reached, iJetwwn the Ganges and the tsar lies a chain of 
/M/f or swamps more or less connected with one another, and probably 
forming an old tivci-btd North of the Sai are Ibund many oiher/Ar/f, 
but these are ordinary shallow depressions and haw not tlie narrow 
deep beds of the southern swamps. The LonI flows across the south¬ 
west corner of the District to join the Ganges ; and there ore many 
smaller atreants, generally known aa Naiyn, which cany oirwaltu' only 
in ihe nLins, nn^ drain ihe JM/s to iion'kc esttnU 

The District is entirely cynip*™^ ^ Garigctic olluiianti ami AiirtAar 
or nodular liiuestonc i5 the unly sttme formation^ 

I'hc flora presents few pocylmiUira, Up to the time td the Miiuny 
the of every iaiukdiif' was Aiirfoiinded hy dcnsrC on 
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a. scrub forest cstendcd for iwelw milfis on either side of the 
Only a few ptitdies of dAdk {Eutta /roH^sa) now femaiia. 1 he 
hunierons poves we ehiefly composed of nrnngei or 
{iUiUUti) and the «fj?i {Mttk Asitdinvhta). Vanous kinds of fig, the 
bttbtti {Ai-niia aral/its), ood Janifm (£i//fWO /ambiAa»a) we also 

There are a few wolws, but jackals abound. and aiitciO(« 

are BcsTce. Some cattle still roam wild new the Ganges and Sai, 

In the cold season water-fowl and snipe are plentiful; yih« jjanic* 
birds include quail and a few ].iartfid(jc and sand-grouse. Fiab are 
caught in the /hllSf and also in. the rivers. ^ i j u 

ITie cUtnaic is healthy, and the temperature is not marked by 
extremes of either heat or cold. Cod nights arc experienced well 
into the hot season. 

The annual rainfall averages a little over 37 inches, the cast of the 
District tecelving the heaviest falL As a rule the aiiiount is not less 
than 24 inches; but in 1877, r 3 &o. and iSpd it was only 13 inches. 
On the other Irwid, in 18&7 and 1894 the amount was 60 incties. 

The District has never played a large part in history, and it contains 
few places of iai|X)rutice, Tradition relates that the Muhammadan 
saint, Sitiyid SMar, raided it in the elevenlh century; 

Hiftotv. similar sources a few details arc obtained 

regarding the three clans of Rajputs—the BaLi, the KAnhpurias, and 
the AmethiSs—who still hold the greater ixtn of the land. The first 
of these occupied a tract in the south and weNt, which wm afterwards 
known as llaiswir^ The earliest historical events of which reliable 
accounts have been preserved are, however, cGiinected with the m- 
coqiowtion of the District in the Shark! kingdom of Jaunpur, early 
in the fifteenth cttttuiy. At that time the Biiars. who adll hold part 
of the country, were completely crushed- 'I'he Rajputs, Itowever, were 
only ijartially reduced, and warfare was frequent till Akbar cslab* 
lished a more settled government. Under that muiwch lUe Bareli 
was divided between the two SuAdhs of Oudh and AllahSmid, After 
Atbftr's death the KAjpuls appear to have increased greatly m im 
tKirtonce and power; and when Oudh became a seixwute state in the 
eighteenth century, Nawhb SaSdit Kh;in entrusted several of the 
chiefs with the collection of revenue in their own fargums. As 
disorders increased, attempts to assert itidt*iwndence became more 
frequent, and the history of the dosing y^ of Oudh rule is one 
cf consUuii figbiirig belween cbwf und chief ar belwcen Rips 
and the court oflUcials. 

At annexation in 1S56 n DistrSet uf Salon was formedp csilendmg 
from Purwa in Unao to Allahibad, A year kisd hardly cluiHed when 
ibL Mtiiiny broke out- Th<? stiwys abatiiiDed from rebttlion Imvi^cr 
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than in any other cantonment in Oudh; but on June lo, 1857* they 
censed to obey orders and the officers were warned to depart. The 
whole of the European staff w:is allowed to escape rtnd reached 
Allah&hsd safely. T’he District then reverted to its fonner lawless 
state under the Oudh gco'emment, thouijh Little help was sent to the 
rebel army at Lucknow. Some of the K 3 nhpuri 4 s at once began 
plundering, but the ialukdSrt for the most fart were not actively 
rebellious. After the fall uf Lucknow, however, their opposition 
became more marked, and that of RSnl llenT Midho Bakhsh of 
Shnnkorpur in Daiswfirft was especially determined. On tlw other 
hand, the Rfijil of Mudtrmau was loyal throughout, and several of 
the important Iftiukdars surrendered early and gave valuable services. 
It was not till the end of October that Lord Clyde made bis great 
combined movement on Riiswlra, which ended in the flight of Butil 
.MSdho IT month later. R 5 c Bareli ihra became the head^puiners 
of the District; but it-s shape and size were considmbly altered in 
1869, when part was transferred to Unao and part to Bara Banki, while 
additions were made from SulWnpyr and Partsbgstrh. 

1 ‘he District contains many ancient mounrds, some of which have 
yielded stone carvings, icrm-ctHtn images, and other memorials dating 
from Buddhist timesf The chief places of archaeological interest are 
Jais, Dai-Mau, and RAt BarecI. 

RAe Bareli contains 4 towns and 1,736 villages. The population ho-s 
fluctuated. At the four enumerations the numbers were: (1869^ 

989.008, (1881) 95T.90S- anti Pcpulatloo. 

(1901) 1,033,761. There is some reason to suppese 
that the Census of 1869 overstated, and that of i8Sr understated, the 
actual population. The District suffered from famine in 1877-8 and 
again in 1896-7. There are four ArAr;/r— Rar BAURLi, Dalmau, 
Mahakajoanj, and Salon— each named from its he^-qtianers. The 
princi|)al towns are the municipality of Kae Bareli and JaIs. The 
following table gives the chief statistics of |iopulatlon in *901 
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ccni. Eastern Hlrdt ts spoken bj' Ihc entire population, the 

dialect in use being Awodhl. 

'Hie Hindu casies most laiBely rcprqsenlcd are: Ahlns (graziers and 
cultivators), 119,000; Pflsls (toddy-drawers and cultivators), toj^eoo: 
Brihmans, 105,000; Cbamats (lannent, labourers, and cultivators), 
98,000; Rajputs or Chhaltils, 67,000; Lodlias (ciiltivatcrrs), 64,000; 
Muiaf»s(tnaTliCt-gaJidencr5), 48,000 ; and Kurrnls (agnculturists), 44,000. 
Among Musalmans are Cajars, 13,000; Shaikh!^ 9 (®m; Tathlns, 
9,000 j and Rajputs, 8,000. Agriculture supports j6 per cent, of the 
total population. Rajputs or ChhallHs hold twtvthirds of the District, 
the Dais and Kanhpuria clans being the largest landholders. Ahirs, 
BraHinans,aTid Rajputs or Cbbaltrts are the most iiumcrous cultivatnrs; 
hut ijodhas, Kurmls, and Muraos are the most skilful. 

There were 97 lUkiiVc Chrisitans in 1901, of whom 68 were Metho¬ 
dists and 10 belonged to the Anglican communion. .Miranch of the 
American Methodist Mission ws-s opened in 1864 and closed in rpoi ; 
bid native caiechi-st-s arc still eirptojed at a few places. 

The low land in the valley of the Cjanges, called kaekhar, varies in 
width froTii two miles to a few yards. I'he lowest portion is flooded 
during the rains, but generally bears good crops in 
Acriculiurc. higher Stretches are very fertile, and 

occasionally autumn crops can be sown in them. The uplands varj' 
according to the class of soil, in the south it is a rich firm loam, 
producing wlical and poppy in the spring and millets in the autumn. 
As the jhlh are approached, the soil becomes heavier, and rice is the 
prevailing crop, which is followed in spring by gram and linseed. 
T.argc patches of barren uiar are common here. The valley of the 
Sai and its trihuinries resembles that of the Canges^ but is inferior in 
quality. North of the Sai is another large area of rice land, ptodueiiig 
also i^erior spring crops. 

The tenures by which land is held are those common to the Province 
of OuoH. About two-thirds of the District is included in talnMari 
estates, and 5 per cent, of the total area is sub-settled. Under- 
proprietors also hold about 5 per cent. The main agricultural statistics 
for 1903-4 arc shown below, in square miles;— 
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Rice is the crop most laigely grown, covering *63 square miles; 













or i3 per cent, of the net ctiUtvaJed arr^i. Whejit (>76). gr&in (170), 
barley (139), pulses (99),/!nj( tf/- (95), rtrAirr ( 5 i), and and small 
millets ^64)^ ate also important food'Orops. The District is one oC 
the largest poppy growing areas in the United Provinces. In 1903-4 
the area under poppy was 4® square miles, and the price paid to the 
cuUivators for their opium has sometimes e?sc«ded the land revenue 
demand on the whole District. 

Immcdiaiely after the Mutiny there was a great extension of cultiy.i' 
non. The series of bad seasons commencing in fSgi checked the rise 
which had contimicd since the first settlement; but oAer 1897 another 
increase took place, and the net cultivated area is rmw about 7 percent, 
higher than it was forty years ago. This increase in the area under the 
plough has also been accomiianied by an cjtlension of the system of 
double-cropping, and by an increase In the ana sown on the banks of 
j7a/s with small millet and rice to rijicn in the hot season. The most 
impoitant increase has been in the area under poppy^ and the general 
tendency has been to cultivate the more valuable crops in pkeo of 
inferior staples. There has been a litde reclamation of land by thrown 
ing dams across ra\ine£ to prevent erosion and to collect silt. Advances 
are freely utken^ especially under the Agriculturisis' l oans Act. lire 
total lent by Govemmern during the ten yeans ending 1900 was 
3^8 lakhs, of which 3-4 lakhs was advanced in the Famine year 1896^7, 
In the next four year^ loons averaged only Rs. 4^000^ A few small 
agricultural hanks have been started. 

L^asture land is scarce, and the breed of cattle is poor, the best 
animals being all imported. Poni^ are still largely used ns pack- 
animals ; but the breed is very inferiorp A stallion is now maintained 
in the nistrielp to introduce a better strain. Sheep and goats are kept 
in large numbei^ to provide wool;, meal, mitk^ and manure* 

Rie Bareli is well provided with means of irrigation. In 1903-4 
the irrigated area was 469 square milesp of which joo were supplied 
from wells, 164 from tanks or jAi/s, and 5 from other sources. The 
number and importance of welk is increasing, and the safety of The 
crops is thef^by enbanced+ as JAfh Siil in dry years, when most needed. 
The larger wells arc wxjrked by hullocks; but where the water-lexel 
is higher, the or lever and the pot and pulley worked by Srand 

are used. Water is raised from /Ails in the swing-basket. There ate 
very few artificial Hftnksp and those which exist are ascribed to the 
Bhar^ The larger streams are little used for irrigaiionp as their beds 
lie deep below the surface of the country* 

AflflArr or calcareous limestone is found in both block and nodukr 
formation^ in most parts and is used for fnaking lime and metalling 
toads. Saline effiorescetices called rrA are collecred for making coaprf 
glass and for other purposes. . . 
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The only miuiufaclura of any lin|Kwtanoc is that of omiso col ion 
cloth, which is tnnde in many prts of ihc DislricV Finer matenals 
are produced *il Jais and Ra£ Bare!.! ; hut the 

Trade and {mjmiry is dying out, as there is little demand for 
commuolcations. bangles and small phials are made in 

a few places. Apart from these industries little is produced in the 

Dlstnct. j 1 v I j 

Under native govomment the transit dues eKtorted by the lantl- 

holders prevented any ttade of jinportance, and as late as i86d the 
District consumed most of its own produce and hence Imported little. 
The improvement of eommunkations and the freedom from imposts 
have caused a great adnmee in this respect; and the Disiriol now 
exports grain, opium, popiiy-seeds, hides, bones, oilseeds, and a little 
tobacco and raw sugar, and imports piece-goods, metals, salt, sugar, 
and sjMces. Hfie Bareli is the chief trading centre; but Tjfilganj, 
Maharajganj, and BaintI are rising in im(ioftancc. Much of the trade 
of the south is with KHlakflinliaT in Pattahgarh District; mid the trade 
of Dalmau, which was formerly of some consequence, is declining, 
though it is still the situ of a large religious fair. 

The main line of the Oudh and RohilLhand Railw'ay enters the 
north-west of the District and turns cast from Ric BarelT t^m, thus 
passing through the centre. Communications by road ate fairly gtK>d, 
and liave been much improved in recent years. There are fioi miles 
of roods, of which 115 are metalled. The whole of the roads are main¬ 
tained at the cost of tvoeal funds, though the metalled roads and 
sotne of the unmeUllcd arc in charge of the Ihiblic Works department. 
Avenues of trees arc maintained on 69 miles, 'fhe chief routes are 
the roads from Rie Bareli town to I.ucknow, Sultinpur, and Faiehpur. 
An old road from Delhi to Benares, north of the Ganges, passes through 
the south of the District. 

Rie Bareli has suffered from severe scarcity and famine. The 
great desolation of 1784 was long remembered, and there was scarcity 
again in i 3 ift The records of events under native 
Famine. government are, however, tneagre. After annexation 
distress was experienced in 1864, 1869, and 1873, but does not appear 
to have been acute. In 1877-8 the deiiciency in the rainfall was 
followed by widespread scarcity, causing acute distress for a con- 
slderobte time, while actual famine prevailed for about two months. 
Relief works were opened both by Government and by the fuMdart, 
and large sums were spent by the charitable. In i 83 i drought again 
resulted in scarcity and the collectitwi of revenue was postponed. 
Excessive and untimely rain in the period 1893-5 distress, 

which necessitated the opening of small relief works. The resources 
of the people had thus been seriously affected before the failure of 
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the rains in i SqiAj which casised the worst fatfiinc thfi District has 
esjrtrienoed. More than i lakh was advancetj for the eonstnielloii of 
wells, and the revenue demand was susi«nded to the catent of j lakhs. 
In Februarj', 1897, more than g*,(Mo pcrsoriis were on relief works; 
but the libera! advances mode enabied a large urea of spring crops to 
be sown and ruad-gitdns to be imported, and by the end of July, tSpy, 
the famine was over. 

'I'he Deputy-Commissioner usually has a staff of four Deputy- 
Collcelors recruited in Indln, and it tahnidar resides 
at the head-tliiftrlers of each tahslL Three officers 
of the Opium department and an officer of the Salt department are 

stationed in the District. ^ l 

There are two District Munsifs, four Honorary Munsifs, and a Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge for civil work. Sutilnpur and Partilbgarh Districts are 
both included in the Civil Judgeship, and partlbgarh in the S^siotis 
Division of KSa Bareli. The most common variety of crime M 
burglary, for which lire POsTs are especially notorious. Apart from 
this, serious olTenccs are rare, and the people are quiet and law-abiding. 
Infanticide was formerly practised, but is no longer suspected. 

At anneimtion, in 1856, a summary settlement was made, the records 
of which have irerished. Thu estates of the /n/uMdrs were largely 
reduced, villages being stilled direct with the vil^e proprietors. At 
the second summary aoitlemenl in 1359' a reversion was made to the 
actual position in tSsfi, except where estates had been confiiiCited fot 
rebellion. The Grst regular settlement, preceded by a survey, began 
in 1360 and was carried out in dilTerent ways In the three Districts 
of which portions now make up Rae Itardj. In RJe Bareli itself the 
assessment was for the first time based entirely on the correeted renl- 
lolis, with adjustments for land Ireld at privileged rales. Thu methco 
adopted in Pahtaikarh and SuLTAstUR, which will be found in the 
accounts of those DMrictSi weru iMised partly on the use of correci^ 
rent-rolls, and partly on the selection of average rates of rent. The 
result was an uiihancement of the revenue fixed in the sumiiiary settle* 
ment frotu 9-5 to 11-4 lakhs. This sclllement was revised between 
189a and tSgfi, chiefly by the District officer in addition to his owij 
duties. There was no resurvey, add the corrected rent-rolls as usud 
formed the basis of the asaftssment. The result was an inerwse m 
the demand to 15-4 lakhs, representing 47 per cent, of the net 
corrected ‘(Utsets,* The inddence of land revenue is about Ri. i -3 
per acre, and varies very slightly in difTereni iwrts of the District. 

Collections on account of lartd revenue and revenue f«m ah 
sources are given in the table on the nest tagu, in thouiands rupees. 

The District contains only one municipality, R.U B.vsti.T, an one 
town administered under Act XX of 1856. lAXal affairs outsi e u 
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these places are managed by the i^Lslrict boardi which in 1903--4 had 
an incon>e of kkhSi chiefly derived from local talcs, and an 
e:cpenditUTe of t-$ lakhs, mcluding Rs. 61^000 spent on roads and 
buildings. 
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'rhe Btslrici SuperintendeiU of police has under him a force of 
j inspectoi^ 76 subordinate ofllccrs, and 304 consUibles^ posEed in 
13 police stations, besides 41 iminidpal and town p<dice, and 2^159 
rural and road police. The District jail contained a daily average 
of 44S prifioners in 1903+ 

The people of FUle Barclt arc niodcnitdy well educated com|uirai 
with their ne^Kbours, and 3-3 per cent (6-3 males and 0-2 females) 
could read and wTiie in igor. Public schools increased tn number 
from 136 in to 166 in 1900-1 g and the pupils from 5,1 Jo to 

7^41In 1903-4 there were 196 such schools with Si,&36 pupilsi 
including 70 girls, ar>d 35 private schools with 464 pupils. Only r,Dc»o 
pupils had advanced be^'ond the primaiy stage, ^rhfee schcHols are 
managed by Government and isi by the District and municipal 
boards. The total eKpenditure on cduotticm wus Ksi, 43,000, of 
which nearly Es. 33,000 was provided by l^oeal funds and Rs. 7,000 
from fees. 

There are eleven hospitals and dispens^irios, with accommodation 
for 70 in^patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 61,000, 
including S78 in-pcnitmr.s and 3,6*0 operations were |jerfornied+ 
The expenditure in the same year unionnted to Rs. 14,000, chiedy 
met from I^ocal funds. 

Abfiul 36,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, giving 
a proportioti of 35 per 1,000 of population. Vaccinatioti is compulsory 
only in the munjel|jali[y of Rie BarelL 

[W. C. Bcnrtt, C/ans c/ fAe SanfiZ/v /Ju/ru f; S. H. Kreniantk» 
A'/AVjwrrr/ Ra/or/ ([89S); tL R. Nevill, Gti^fU^r (1904)+] 

Rae Bareli TahsTI.— Head-quarters of Rae Bareli District, 

United Provinces, conterminous w^ith the par^aHM of the same namCr 
lying between 26* 4^ and aS° 36^ N. and Si® and flr® 25'' with an 
area of 371 square miles. Population increased from 221^875 in 1891 
to ^23,505 in iijor. There ore 353 villages, but only one lown^ Rai-: 

(population^ r5,880)^ the District and hcad-r|uarters. 

The denmud for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. j,24,DO0p and for 
cesses Rsu 53,000* 'JTiis is thu most densely populated /aAsU in 
the I>istnct, supporting 603 i)ersons per square mile. It lies on both 
bides of the Sai, which flows in n tortuoUJS diatstiel, geiicMily from 











north-wtrHL lu soutli-ef^tp ^3id rccer^es iiunserou:? ^LrtsuiJi, 1 he 

centre is composed of *1 light ^il| which, w'licn wtU numured and 
watered^ h eJ^ceadingly fertile. In the north and south a heavier cky 
is founds producing chiefly riceni In 1905-4 the area under cultivation 
was ^I6 square iwiles^ of which 94 w ere iirtgated, WeUs supply three- 
futunhs uf the irrigated area, and laiiks or^!Al/j rntwit of the remafnder. 

Rac Bareli Town, -liead-ciuarters of iho iJistrict and faAif/ tif 
the «^rn3c imnie in the United Provinces, silualvd in m' 

Sl° 14^ IL, on the bunks of the Sai, on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Ritilwayr and ou ntelalled ruotb to Lucknow, IklehpUFp and iJultfinpiir* 
PcipuUition (i9oi)v i5,SSo. fhe town consists of two portions Hie 
Harell proper, arrd a suburb called JaiidnlblSd. 1 he name Bareli Is, 
according to wjme accounts, derived from the Bhars, who ure said 
lo have founded it. IbrUiioi Shah of Jaunpnr conquered Rftc Bareli 
early in the fiflccnth century and Sranded It to Shaikhs and 
Saiy ids. Husain Shih changed the name of the pifloe to HusaiiMbld, 
but the alteration was never jRipulur. Ibr^hrui Shah added greatly 
10 the strength of she fortt using the materials of older buildings which 
were ready to hnndi A stor)' relates that when the fort was building 
all that was ertictcd during the day fell down in the course of the 
ensuing niglu. In Ids iierplc^iiiy the king had resort 10 a holy man 
of jHunpur, Mfikhdum Saiyid jafarip who walked over the ground, after 
w'hich 1^0 Interruption ticcurrcd in the w'Ofk. I he saint s tomb stands 
beside the gate of the b^rt. IbrUhim also built the JJnia Masjid; and 
a second great mosque wo-s erecltd by Johan KliiUlp the founder of 
Jithiiiibid, in the ttigii of Shah Jahiiu Jahau Kliin's paJoce and 
tomb still adorn the suburb named afler him. A hondsaniu bridge, 
which crosses the Sai, was built by public subscription soon after 
alliteration. Besides the UijuaJ Government courts and buiEdings^ the 
town conmins male and fcmalt; hospitals and a saraL Rio Bareh has 
been a municipality smee i367- Puring the ten years ending 1901 
the income and espenditure avemged Rs^ *6*000 and Rs. 
res|icctively. In 1303-4 tli^ inconje wav Rs. 32*000, derived chiefly 
from octroi {Rs. iS,ooo) and market dues iuid rents (Rs. 
the expenditure was also Rs* ^2,000. Ihe tom b the chief oom- 
mcrcial centre in the District* and its trade has increased cnosi t y 
since [he opening of the ndlway in Two targe marketai, 

Cappergani and Baillieganj* after former Deputy-Coimiitssioncni, absorb 
mnch of the trade, the Latter being a bonded warehouse «;^thin 
litmus. Cuuon cloth is woven to srtme extent* and mudms of goi^ 
quality arc also produced. IVo secondary schools, six poniory scbcwU, 
and a sinalL Sanskrit arc aUended by more than 500 pupi 

RaekoL -1 own in the Jagraon /aAsli of LudhkUtfl District* Fun>ib, 

Set Raii^oj - 
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Rauwlnd.— JuncUon un the North-Wtstem Railway m the LHslrict 
iii^d faAssl of l^lior^p Punjabi Siri KaiwIlVp. 

Ra^hu^arh chiirfslnp of the Ccnlml 

India Agt^ncy^ titider the Kosidunt at Gwalior. The State lies between 
J4* 6 ^ aiid 14® 34^ N. and 77* 7' and 77*^ as' about 17 wiles soalh- 
west of Guna, in the Khfchlw-a^t district of M^lwa. It tkfces its name 
from the fort of Eaghuj^arh^ founded by Lai Singh Khlchl in 1677, and 
called after a statue of Vishnu alleged to liavc been dug up ou the 
spot It has ait area of aljout 1 is square wiles, between tliu Khlcht 
estates of Dbimaoda on the north and Garha on the south, and thg 
Sironj and Chhabra firr^jias of Tonk State on the east and w'eat* 
The ttrrnioT>- is situated in die Dcccan Ir^p area and is much cut up 
by small hills, but the swil in the val]e>^ is very fertile and bears 
excellent crops of all the ordinary gjains^ and of Iiopjiy. The Pftrbati 
rivett which flows along the western border^ gives a perennial supply of 
water. The flora and fauna arc the same as elsewhere in Maiw^. 
The climate is temperate, and the annual minfall averages about 
30 inches. 

Though this istate is now a small one, consideriible iiitcresi attaches 
to its chief as the recognized head qf the Khichl ChaubdnSp once 
a pt^wretful braiKh of the great clan to which the fatuous Prithwi R,ijj 
the last Hindu ruler of IlJelhi, belonged^ Thu branch is represented 
in Central India by the chiefs of Righugarh, Dliamaqda, MAKsuoaiv- 
GARHp KHiLCHiJ^uap and Gakha. The Khicht scebou of the clan 
is descended frotn Ajc Rao, second son of Manik Rai of Slmbhar. 
The Khlchls apjtear to have settled first in the Sind'Sigar JetU in the 
Punjab, migrating south after the defeat of Prithwi Kaj by Muizz-ud- 
dln in 1192. They then settled at GOgiaun, now in the JhSlawar 
State. In 1303 Deo Singh of GAgraun received a grant of land from 
the Delhi emperqr, which was extended by further grants to his 
successors^ SO that by the seventeenth century the Klikbl domainy 
compiised most of the country' betwtien Gimo, SSrangpur^ ShujiJpur^ 
and Bhilsa, the tract receiving the name of Khlchlw5ira or Mhe land 
of the Khlchls.^ In 1697 Gigraun was taken from them by Bhim 
Singh of Kotahp and Bajranggath became their stronghold^ the fialacc 
and fort of Raghugoxh being built seven years lalun lire fortunes 
of the R 3 ghugarh chiefs began to wane about r7So, when they were 
haraiiied by Mohadajl Sindhia^ who imprisoned Rijl Balwoiit Singh 
and his son Jai Singh. The feud thus commenced lasted till 
being carried on principally by a Khichl I'bikur, Slier Singh^ who 
systematicElly devastated the Khichl territory so as to render it v'ulue- 
less to Sindhia. In 1816 Sindhia-s gciicralp Jean Baptiste Piloset 
granted tfie district of hfaksudangarh, till then a part of this State* 
to Ben Sdl, a member of the same luniily^ whose descendants still 




hold il. On ihc death of jai Singh in iSiS disiputc^ ariise t* 
the Riighugarh which ycun sullied ihe inierveniion oC 

the British authorities;, who mediated an agrucinent between Sindhia 
»nd the Rftghugarh chief, by which he received the fort and town 
of Raghiigarh and Land in the Yicinityt supposed then to be worth 
1-4 lakhs yearly^ w Eth the proviso that any revenue derived frons these 
lands exceeding Ks, ^s^aoa should be paid over to the Gwalior iJarbir, 
who on its side w^ to make good any deficiency. The Suite was 
never able to make up the stipulated sum; and in iSaS the Gwalior 
]>^irb^r ceased its pajutei'iU on the ground lltal the State couldi if 
under proper luajiagcmeiih produce the required mininiunu Disputes 
in the family oom|ilicated matters slill further j and tn t84Ji with the 
consent and inediatiou of the British Giivernoienl, it was arranged that 
the original agreement should be rejjkced by separate agreements with 
the principal tnembers of the family. In accordance with this, Bijai 
Singh reracived 52 villages forming the Gakha cstatUr and Ghhatar SftI 
32 villages forming the of Dhamaodii, while Ajlt Singh 

continued at RJlghugarh, holding it under the agFeemenl of iSiS, 
Ajft Singh was succeeded by Jai Mandal Singh in iS^y. Bikraffiijtt 
Singh, who succeeded in 1900, was defMssed in 1901 for Enaladminis- 
tratioiL I'hc present chief is Bahadur Singh, who wa* adopted by 
BikramAjLi Singh front a collateral branch and is still a minoTj having 
Iwun bom in 1S91. He liears the hereditary tide of R 4 jl 
The (jopuliilion has been : (iSSi) 16,930, (iSqi) 18^133, and (1^1) 
19,446. Hindus number 13,963^ or 7 a per cent-; and jVnimists, 
4 jo80i Of a j per cent*, mostly Sahari 4 $. The ptqmlatioii has increased 
by 7 [jer cent, during the last decade^ ai>d the density Ls iTj persons 
per square mile. The language cpminonly sjKakeii is the Ringrl 
djalect of Kajaslhfiiih Only 1-5 per cent, of the inhabilanis are 
literate. The population is almost entirely supported by agriculture. 
Of the total areJifc 42 squme miles, or 37 |>er cent., are under cuitivation, 
of which 3 square miles ore irrigable. About 23 square miles are 
I ultivablc but not culttviiicd. Of the crosj^jed area 3 square miles arc 
under poppy, the test being sown with cereals and otber crops. Fhe 
total revenue is about Rs* 53^01x1^ of which Rs* 37,000 is derived from 
the land* J ill forty years ago the State bad its own Bilvgr coinage, 
but the British rupee is now current. The chief being a minor, the 
State is ai present managed by Ji superintendent under the direct 
supervision of the Resident at Gwalior* ^ ^ , 

The capital, Ragbugaih^ is situated in 14" ^ 7 ' 77 

l>oiRilatioti {190O, 3,866, The chief feaiuft of the pliwe is the old 
palacc-fort, wliich stands on a low hill about feet the levri 
of the sea. Round it lie llw reiiiains of the city wmll, which 
codused a circuit of about 4 miles, within whkh the mms ate 






old Iwwft tan sliU be sceiv, the iiKxlern .lo«n lyinig uuiside it. U has 
ii scboolt a hospital, and it post oflke. , 

[R. Bum, ‘The Bajranggarh Mini and Coins,’ Jmrftal. Aimttt 

SiKitiy t»J BtHga!, 1897. part i.] - 

Raghunathpur.— Town in the head^iuurters subdivuion ol 
bhani District, Bengal, situated in jj” 31' N- and 86 ® 4 ^' * 2 - 
(i goi), 4,171* RagHiKiithpuT was constituted a municipality in i88«, 
'llie income during die decade ending (i;ioj -4 averaged RSv*t 9 ^i 
and the expenditure Rs. ^.450- Jn >^ 3-4 '«cOMie and esiiendi* 
tuie were Rs. 3,00131, the chief souioi of inconie being a tax on pertons 
(or pro}ierty tax). Raghuniltlipur is a centre of the tatar silk industry. 

Ragburajn&gar (or Savna).^Jh^i/ of the Rewah State, Central 
India, lying between 34® 4' and 35® ^ N. and 3 o® 48^ and 8( iB E., 
with an area of 977 square miles. It is situated wholly on the alluvial 
plateau north of the Kainiur range, and is watered by the Tons and itv 
tributaries. Population fell from i 54 t 7 ®S '^t 1S91 to 144,3(1 in 1901, 
the density being 148 persons per square mile. The tahiU contauis 
487 villages and one town, SATira (population, 7,47t}»tkc head quarters. 


The land revenue is i-s liJths. . 

Rabimatpur. — Town in the Kureg,njii talaH of Satara Dtsinct, 
l^omh^y, situated in 17" N. ;ind li* 1/ B-, i? sonth-eoit of 

S^til^ town, tMi ihti Southern MabrftlLa lopijliiuon (190^)1 

6, j A weekly market is held on 'iliursduy and hriday, KahimnU 
pur is A targe inidiny centre, yombay aisd Eogluh piece-goods, twisl 
and .silk, salh coconuts dutes, and spices iire imponed ; sugar, 
turmeric^ eiirdvnuis, sind coriander seed arc exported. The chief 
objects of interest are a mosque and a mausoleum. T he nsausokum 
seems to liave been built in honour of Randullah Khdrij a distinguished 
officer who flourished in the rdgn of the seventh Bijipur Sult^t MuSvaiu- 
mad (1656-56). Ahoui a hundred yards south-t^t of the mosque is 
an ekphant water-lift—a lower afsuut 50 feet high, with an inclined 
plane on the wesh which supplied power for the mosque fountain. The 
municipality was establi^ihcd in r^Si^ During the ten jcars ending 
1*^01 the Income averaged Rs. 3,700. In 1903-4 irKorue was 
Rs. 5,100. 'ITie town contains a Sub-Judge’s court and a dispen^y. 

Rahman Garh.— Conspicuous hiMorb 4 j 3 ^J high, 
middle of Kolir I>i5tficC Mysore, situated in 13"* 21' and 7S'' 1 E. 
A large boulder on the western side is covered with Mts of a browm 
colour, and from a crevice in the side a liquid rescrabling blood is said 
to issue at the beginning of the hot seasun, which kites and crows 
eagerly devour. 'Ilie place surrendered to the British in tyytv 

Rahon. —Town in tlic KawAsludir /uAfr/ of Julluiidur Disiriet, 
Punjab^ siEualed in 31“ 4' N. and 76® Population (jyoj). 651. 

It is said to have been founded before tlic ChrUlkn cm by one Raja 
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Raghnb, ^vlio gave it the name uf K^hu|jur, whith is still by 
Hindu scholars. It was captured by the Ghorewiha ^j|Wt5 in the 
time of Muhatnuiifld of GtiOFf whoso leader renamed it Rihon after 
a lady called Riho. It is still considered unlucky to use the name 
Rihon before breakfast; till then it is called ZaiUna Shahr or 'woman 
town.’ It was seised by the Sikh chief Firil Singh, Ghaibs, in iJ 5 ^ 
and annexed tm hi-s death by Ranjft Singh, I be principal inanufiicturea 
are iniitation gold and silver bmid and cotton cloth, and there is 
a considerable trade in sugar. 'J'lu! ntuniclpality wa-x creat^ in iSdy. 
The income and esiwndlture during the ten years ending igos-.i 
averaged Rs, ii.aoo. In iijoj^.t th® inctJtne was Ws, lOfjoo, chiefly 
from QCtrxri; and the cstrendilcrc was Ks. 10,700. I'he town poises 
an Anglo-vernacular middle school, maintuined by the ruunicipa itj, 


and a Government dispensary- _ , 

Rfttinii TUuRa,—Central fd/uin of Ahmadnagar District, Kuril- 
bay, lying between 19* if tmd 19* jj' N. and 74* sf and 74" ft K.. 
xt-ith an area of 501 square miles. It contains one town, V Ail Boat 
{population, 6,r9t), and I is villages, including Rahl-hi (j.dRi^ 
its head-quarters. The pojiulaliiai in 19C1 was 53,494. compared 
with 64,869 in 1891. The increase was due to the large num¬ 
bers (19,000)‘employed in 190j upon relief works opcited during 
fsniire, This’raJsed the density to 167 [Jensons i»cr squiue mtli^ which 
IS, with the exception of Ahmadnagar dUuka, the highest in the JJiatnct. 
■J'he demand for land revenue in 190J-4 "’^s i-8 lakhii, and for cm w 
Ri 13,000. Rahtiri forms isirt of an exlcnaive plain wunlry d™Jf|™ 
by the rivers MuH and I’ravara, tributaries of tlic GoiUvan, Ihe 
south-eastern boundary is a well-marked range of hills divi mg run 
from the more elevated /ii/«^i of Ahmadnagar, which forms t ift 
shed between the Codivitti and llte Bhlnia. I'he Inghisi PomV 
hill of Gomkhnlih, has an elevation of 9,983 fwt above ' 

about i,3« feet above the level of Rahcn. Jlie n/iii-T « 
wooded, and, with tho exception of a few mango ^d lai^md groves 
on tiic banks of rivers near villages, ia entirely bare 1 " 

Tirmp^iling soil is a deep black, reiuiring much ram to enable ir to yie d 
good crops. Towards the hills and on the 
the soUs being lighter and more friable axe bciier adaplrf 
crops. Four miles of the Ojhar canal and 17 miles of llie Ukh «nri 

traverse the tSi.ia. Early and late noj^ JTiT-Sf the llue 

proportions; the early croiia chiefly m the hill vnlHes, ,Kh 

cro[« in the plains. The Dhond-Manmid chord railway trav-cises the. 

/i/tfiii fmm Dortb to ioulh. 

Rfthuri Village.-! lead-quarters of Vlio . 

in Ahmadnagar District. Uumbay, situated m ig aj N- f ^ f '; 
on the rtorlh bank of llm Muli mer. *5 oortli of Ahiuod.^gar 
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town, ami 3 miles from a station on the iJhond M^tninad chord 
railway. Population (i^r), 3^6fir. mclnding KJiurd Raiiuri (103). 
Mflrwiiii tiadm are numerDus in the town, which contains a Su^ 
Judge'^s court and a dispen.^r>^ 

Raiba^-— Village In KoMptir Statc^ Bombay. See Ravkao. 
Ralchur District District in the Gulbarga Division of Hyderf- 
hld States adjoining Mahbdbnagar and Culbarga, which bound it cast 
and north, and the ^fadras Districts of Bcllary and Kumool in the 
south, from which it k sc|jariied by the river Tuiigabhadra. Before 
the extensive changes made in 1905, referred to bclow» it ky between 
15* *tEid 16^ 54^ N". and 50' and 7S® 15' and had an area 
of 3fc6o4 square miles, lands covering 5^3 1 9 square miles ami 

the rest bebg j^imetsfAiW aadjJgirs. A ninge of hitls traverses the 
^idgtr fd/ii^ from west to east for a length of so miles, and enters 
\hp Seram and Kodangal /J/uJb of Gulbarga District 
in the north-east. Them are three other ranges^ 
one extending from the north-w^est of RakhOr 
towards Vergara for 15 mileSi luiOEher in the RaidiQr and hilnvl f&itfks 
ED miles longt and the third 19 miles long in the south of the District 
in the Kaichur and Alampur These really form a single range, 

extending for nearly 60 miles from the north we^t of Raich Or to Alam- 
ptif^ with two breaks. The genemi slope of the ctjuntry is from I he 
north west towards the youth-east. 
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The most Important river is the Kisina, whid i enters the Deed rug 
and flows for adistaiKe of 130 miles in a south-easterly dtrectioiL 
The I'lingabhadra forms the ^uthem boundary up to the point of its 
confluence with the Kir^tna in the Alampur The Bhima enters 

the Yidglr /J/w^ and falts inht the Kistna ib miles north of Raichilr. 

T he District Is occupied principally by .Archaean gneiss, includi ng, 
near its western boundary', seme l>auds of crystalline schists known as 
the DhSrwir serle;^ w^hich contain auriferous quartz veins. At the 
extrerne east, the tmngukr urea above the confluence of the Kisfcna 
and Turigabhadra is occupied by rockjj of the Kurmiol scries. Fhe 
Dharwars and the Kumools are fully described in the publications of 
the Geological Survey of India, the forn^er by R. B. Foote (/ietffrJs, 
vok xxi, part ii, and xxii, part i), the latter by \\\ Ring {A/cmairs, 
vol. vim p^L i). 

The most importwt trees arc teak, ebony, dijdsdi {J^r^arJ^us^ Afar- 
Mul/dm^ddi { Termifris/ia efi^ {/fardwifJtia 

famir {Cassia afiriiM/ci/a}^ mango, taniurin^ nifn, and species of £ieus^ 

No large game is found, ow ing to the ab^^iK-e of forests; but in the 
hil.l:!i leopards, bearsi hyenas, and wolves art met with oocasionoBy. 

^ Tbh utlch, u£cpl wherff otbawise lUtdi, docrihes flje Dutrirt « it riood ticford 
the dulDc In 190;^ 
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Amonjif ganic-}Hrds^ partridge and quail, and near thi; lanks and on 
the ri^-ers wild duck* teak and tilher ^aler-fowl* niay be seen. 

The District 19 gcneially healthy from October to the end of May* 
but during the rains ague and fever jjrevaiL llie parts bordering die 
rivers are d^mp. The temperature in May rises to iii®, but the nights 
are Cool, and in December it faJls to jci° h\ The annual niiifaLl during 
the tweuty^>ne years ending 1901 avenged inches. 

Before the Muhammadan conquest^ Raiehur was port of iho Waningal 
kingdom* and it became subject to Vijayanagar when that power was 
esiablished early in the fouitcenth century. After 
Muhammad bin Tughlak^s deaths it fell to the Bab- “t^cry^ 

manis* then to the Adil Shlhis of Bijipur, After the conqu^t of 
Bijlpur by Aurang^eb^ It was united to Del hi, hut woi; sepaniEed from 
the empire on the fouitdatloti of the Hyderil^ld State. Under the 
treaty of 1653 it was assigned to the Hntish, but was restored to the 
Nisflm in i 56 o- 

■J'he prindpol antiquities are found in or near the fort of Raichilr* 
which is said to have been built by Gore Gangayn Ruddiv^ru* the 
minister of the Raja of Wjirangal between 12^4 and rjoi* The 
District also contains the old forts df Deodkug* VadgIr, .Alampur, 
and MalliAbid, besides numerous temples and mosques. 

The number of towns and villages in the District including 
and two large samas/A^tts^ is 899. The population at the last three 

enumcralions w«sj (1801)39^78*, (iSsl) St*. 4 SS. popiililisiL 

and (1901) 509,249. The chief towns are now 
Raich Dr, Gadwal, Ko^i'al, Muduai, Deodrug^ KallOr* and Manyi* 
Hindus form 90 per cent ctf the total population; 51 per cent, of the 
people speak TelugUj 33* per cent. Karurese* and 9 per cent. Urdu. 
The following table shows the chief stadstfes of population in 1901 r— 



In 1905 Yergam was divided between the adjoipmg of 
Raichdr, and Deodrug^ and Vadglr was tianidcned to Gulbarga District. 
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On ihe other band, T.logsuKilr^ ri3ng3\ratip Ku^htaffip and Sindbnitr 
wcTC added lo Raichur rrom the Kmkcn-up Ltngsugflr District. In its 
present form the Di^itrici confipriscs eight fa/wAs —Raich^r, [JngsugOr, 
Minvi, Alanipier, I >et>tlri3g, Oang^twaii, Kush tagi, and Sindhm'ir—besides 
the of Gadwal and Atiwchint% and the two>ijpr M/uAs^ 

of Koppal and Velbarga belonging to the S^fir Jang family. 

I'hc most numeroua coate in the District is that of the cultii'ating 
Kapus, iiumheting iJ,goOx of whom 53,300 are Lingnj-ats. Almost 
equal 10 them are the hunting Bedar^ numbering 73,600. The 
number of persons supported by agncultiire h 56 per ccnt+ of the total. 
Of the 376 rhiistians in r90T, 137 were natives. 

KaichOr is situated in the metamOTphic and trap regions, and its 
soils arc composed of and reddiih soils. The 

, reddish or Satetitic soil ia much priced, and so are 

(cficu -urt. mMhi, hut the is a very 

pKXjr soil and needs water and heavy manuring, predominates 

in the Raichilr, .M 3 nvl, and f)e«K 3 rug where rvf^t crops are exten¬ 
sively Tttisetip while reddiib and soils are used for AAanf crops, 

tn the reddish and mi/mi soils a m^jderate fall of i a to 15 inches of rain 
is sufficient 10 mature the crojjp while needs 25 to 30 inches. 

The tenure of land is mainly In tQOtj tt^yo square miles 

w'crc cultivated, out of a lota! area of 2,^1^ square miles of Mtllifi kntl. 
The remainder included 137 square miles of cultivable waste and 
fallows^ 130 forest, and 40^ not available for cultivation. Only 
36 s<|uarc miles were irrigated. 

The staple food-crops arc /am/raiid Aa/ra, produced from j8i and 
141 square miles of land respeettvelyi or 47 and S per cent- of the net 
area cropped^ Colton was grown on 3S5 square mileSt distributed over 
all the fdfi/Asj while rice and oilseeds covered 33 and 77 square miles. 

Since the settlement in 1891, the value of land has iiKrease<b and 
almost the whole of the ^>11118^0 nrcft has been taken up, and little 
extension is now possible. No steps have been taken to impros'e 
cullhiation l>y the intro<!uctJOft of new i-^rieties of seed or better agri- 
cultura! implements. 

The cattle are of the ordinary kind, but are strong and well suited 
for deep ploughing, fhere Ls no sg)ccial breed of ponii^d^ sheeps or 
goats. Cn. the town of Raicha weekly bazar i.s heltk where caltk% 
poniesp and sheep are sold, At the annual fair at Cjfldwal, a large 
trade i-S done in cattle. The District contams numerous grazing aiea.s. 

The total irrigated area is only about 3d square miles, which is 
supplied by 334 tanks and 4P&04 wells, all in good repair. In the 
Vergara fd/ttA, a channel 9 miles long from the Tungahliadni river 
supplies most of the tank^. Estimates amounting to Ha. 60,000 for 
improving this channel are awaiting sanction, and, wlien completedi it 
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will irrigate U very large client of iand. The largest lank is at K.inj- 
[Milli* 3 miles from Vergaraj the dam of which is 2 milfei long and about 
40 feet high. 

A small * reserv ed' foreslp 70 ^finarc miles in area, ts shunted in the 
Vidgfr and about 50 square miie-i are covered with proieetcd 

and unprotected forests, rrkaking a total of lao square miles. Teak, 
ebon)% rosewood, tia/fJmaJdi {Tfr^ 

mtita/ia (//anf«*AVi Mrtafa), sandal-wood, itftdra 

and bamboos arc found in the ^ n^scrA-ed^ tract. 

The most important mineral is the auriferous qunrtr^ found in the 
and Dcodrug fu/wjJj, near the villages of Topnldodi and ^Van- 
dallt^ wrhich was worked by the Deccan Mining Company, 0 |M?raEions 
have recently diminished at Wandalli and altogether stopped at 'J’opal 
dodi. J^^minatcd limestone like Ute Shihflbdd stone is also found iti 
Yfldgir, and tsik in the I>eodTug 

There Js no iTnp'utant hand indiistty in the Districts f oarse cotton 
and rJrf/ are w-o^'en everywhere+ In the Alam()ur tJ/tfk jkttratr 
jfs and printed floorcloths are manufactured, while in 
the Yadgfr /a/ui printed screens and wblecloths atifl “tions. 

furniture and w'oodcn toys are made. Raichnr town 
is noted for ih> gilt and coloured soft native slippers^ which are 
export4:fd far and w ide, and also for its fancy ^rtben goblets and 
drinking vessels. 

Four cotton-presses, three at Katchilr and one at \ ^dglr^ employed 
S75 hands, and pressed 7t4S& tons of cotton in 1501, Md an oil and 
another ginning and pressing factory are under consttuciion. A tunWT 
Bt Raichfir lums out 50Q skins per day, and employs 60 persons, 
skins and hides arc sent to Botnhay, Madras, and Cawpore, Nitre 
and salt are prepared in small quantities by liiiviating saline earth; 
llic salt ts bitter and is tised in making pickles, There is also a 

distilkty at Raichar. _ . - i> 

The principal exports consist of jtfsvr and other food-grains, lin¬ 
seed, castor-seed, sesaniunt, leather and hides, bones and horns, 
bark, and cotton. The chief impo^ are salt and salted fish, 
Opium, coco-nuts, refined sugar, kerosene oil, sulphur, camphor, spkes, 
mill-made cloth, y-am, raw silk, and silk and woolly stuffs. 

Raichar town is a centre of commerce and since the opening of 
the railway in 1871 it has grotm in importance and supports a large 
commercial pqrukition. The trading tastes consist of Bal)awars, Un- 
giyat Komaiis, and Mifwllris, who also do a large bankii^ busings. 

The town of Raichilf is the junction of the Great Indian l^eninsttla 
and the Madras Railways, which cross the Ihstriti from to s^ih 
for 6» milefl, has-ing seven railway stations in the tlistnct. besides 
Raichilr. 
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There nre altogellidr iSs miles of roads^ of which $4 miles Eire 
grflvclled, und are npaintained by the Public ^Vprks depaitruent^ the 
others being ordliiary fair-weaiher roads^ The latter Sc^id from Raich 
town to Alampur (6o miles), to Deodreg (34)* and to Manvi (54)^ The 
metalled roads arc the Deosugur road (1 jX i^aichat to Wandalli gold¬ 
mines (43), the Vergara ffjad (lo), arai the RaLehOt-Lingsngar rrjad 
(jS mites), hlost of these roads now serve as rail wav feeders. There 
are 3 a fords and ferries on the Kislno, the rongahhadra, and the 
BhTma, ar some d which boats are Itepi, while at others coracles are 
used (in carrying people and goods across. 

From old records it appears that this District was the scene of much 
distress during i 3 o 4 ,1S19,1833, 1846^ 1856, and 1877-8. The e^^ects 
of the famine of 1S46 were felt beyond the bordc^p^ j 
Famine. severest disaster was that of 1877-8^ w'bich 

<leiiUHtated many villages and caused immense distr^ both in Raichflr 
and in the surrounding DistricUs of the Hydurllbild State and of the 
Bombay and Madras Pre.sidencies. 1 ’he Muri/ and raM crops fai led 
during these two years and grain could not be obtained. A-S an indica¬ 
tion of distress^ it is reported that gold sold at Rs- 6 or Rs. 7 tola, 
i.c. at one-fourth its usual price, and many people sold their children.^ 
The State spent large sums of money on relief works and poor- 
houses to allevbte the distress; hut notwithstanding this, many perished, 
and numerous villages w'ere depopulated, while catUe died by thou¬ 
sands for want of fodder and water. In 18917 some distress prevailed, 
but timely rain in June relieved the pressure by cheapening the food- 
grains. 

The District is divided into three subdivisions: one tomprising the 
/J/Wifef of langsug^lr. Gangiwati, and Kushtagi, under a Second Tftluk 
dSr; the second, comprising the of Sindh- 

AdmiuiatfttJon. Dcodrug, and Manvi, under a Third Tftlukdir; 

and the third, comprising Raich ur and Alampur, under another Third 
Talukdar. The First I'alukdlr exercises a general supervision over 
the work of his subordinates, liach fdit/A is under a faAsiM^r. 

The District civiJ court h presided over by the or 

ihe District Civil Judge, and the faMMdri sit as subordinate civil 
eoorts. The is a joini-magbtrate, exercising his magis¬ 

terial powers during the absence of the First Tllukdii from head¬ 
quarters. 'J’he ticcond and Third IHIukdOrs and the ftiAif/ddrs exercise 
second and third-class magisterial powers. Serious crime is not heavy 
in ordinary^ years, but cattle thefts and docoitie^^ llucEuate according to 
the degree of severity of the season. 

The revenue system of Malik Ambar appears to have been adopted 
in the beginnhig of the seventeenth century. Sulisequently villages 
were let on contract, after fixing the revenue according to the nature 
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tif ihc Itndsi, iuid llie cQtitnictors recdivL-d per rupee as coui- 

niKssion. 'nit: fy^>^wari system, ^iih cash payments, wus introduced 
in i 366 . In iJJSS die l>i^rug ^nd ^[^I1V] were sun'ftycd ^)d 

seiLled for fourteen years; and the Teniaining fa^uis were settled in 
hIbo for the same ^>eriad. Iron] ihe survey Ji was found tbat 
ihc cultivated area had incrts*sed by 17 r squate m\]^ or 19^6 per 
cent,, and the enhancement of revenue was Ks, 5JpS^is or 5^6 per cent. 
The average assessment on 'dry' laud ts R. o-t3 (iiuiAimytii Ks. 3* 
minimum K-isind on *w^\* Land Ks-1 (iiiaximum Rs. ouni- 
inum Rs. ^). 

The land reveniJu ami the total revenue of the District given 
below, in thousands of ru|>ecs 
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Owing to changes of area made in ig^Si the land revenue demand is 
now'about i 8-4 laklis. 

The Districi board, in addition tcj its own work, manages the Kuiichtir 
municipality and also supen'ises the working of the boards, which 
ha%e been formed in every fdiuk oKCept Raichur. Of the total 
fi^^twclfths are set apart for local and inunidpal works, yielding 
Rs, 35,000 in 1901. Ill addition, a sum of Rs. 33,000 was contribulcd 
from other fiiiscelkneou^^ sources to mjsei the expendtluie in that year, 

wbKh was Rs, 58,000. ^ ■ j 

1 ’he First T^luidir is ilie head of the police^ with a Supemstctideni 
{AUAttiMifn) as his executive deput)^ Under the latter are 7 impectors, 
S3 subordinate officeoi, 398 constable^ and 15 mounted policy diain- 
buted anjong 25 and an equal number of outposts. 

the regular police, there m i ,60 rural policemen. The Disinci j^l 
ia at RaichUr, and lock-ups are nmtntained in the five outlying MtiXs, 
The I>istrict jail can accommodate only loo convicts, but prii^crs 
whose lemrs excised si.t nionlhs arc transferred to the Central jsul at 

Gulbarga. . - n t a 

In 1901 the prM|Hjition of |>erHons in the Distnct able to ttm an 

write was a-r per cent, (4^1 males and O’fS females). Tlie tota 
ber of pupil-s under iristruclion in jSSi, 1891, 1901J mid 1903 9^ 

1,155, resp^tt^lyp In 1903 there were 31 pntnaiy 

and 1 middk schools, and the numU.'f of girls under mst^iion was 
94, The anaoiinl expended on cducalion was Rs. 16,600. of which c 
State contributed Ks. 10,700 and the remainder was ruet by the IcmI 
boards. About 53 per cent, of the total was dei oted to pfimaiy schools. 
The total fix- receipts amounied to Rs. 1,119- 

VOL, x?ti. ^ 
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The District has s dispensaries, vfiib accommodation for ^4 in¬ 
patients. i’hc total ntiimber of cases treated during 1901 
out-patients and ia4 in-patients, and 1,153 operations were perform^. 
The espenditUTC was Rs. *4,800, 0/ which Rs, 15,500 F*|® 

the State and the balance from laseal funds, There are two dispffi- 
saries in the two samm/kiHt of Gadwal and AfiiarchinUi on the model 

of the State dispensaries. . 

During tpoi five vaccinators were engaged in the woris of vaccina¬ 
tion, and 3,096 persona were successrully vaccinated, or 6.0R per 1,000 

of the population. .... 

Raichur Taluk.—in Ralchur District, Hyderlbid butte- 
The are in 1901 was 5*6 square niilea, including/ojtrtf, ai'd the popu- 
Uiicm was 94,695, compured with 89,782 in 1S91. It had one towi^ 
Raichur (population, 22,t&s), the head-quarters of the District and 
id/ifA 1 and 128 villages, of which 18 wcn/d£tr. In 1905 the ia/aM was 
enlarged by the addition of part of Vergara. The Kistna river sepamtes 
it from Mahbabnagm' District in the north. The land revenue in 190* 
was 3-6 lalths. The soils arc chiefly alluvial, /Vjivirv and sandy. The 
two fai»(tifAd>n of Gadwal and Aijakchinta lie to the east and north, 
east of this fd/i/i, with populations of 96,491 and 34,147, an^ of al^ui 
B64 and I go square miles, and 214 und 68 villages respectively, I he 
formet contains one town, Gad wa L (population, 10,195)- 

Ralchur Town. —Head.quarters of the District and idluA^ of iho 
same name in Hyderabad State, situated in 16® 13' N. and 77 * si' ij- 
Population (1901), 23,165, whom 16,249 Hindu.*., 5,664 Musal- 
Rians, and 186 Christians. According to an inscription in the fort on 
a huge stone 4* by 3 feel, it was built by Gore Gangaya Kuddivlru 
in 1294- The country round RaichOr w-as the liattlc.ground of the 
ancient Hindu and Jain dy-nasties, as wcU as of the hlusalmin and 
Hindu kiiigdoios of Gulbarga and Vijayiuiag^r. After the decline 
of the Bahmani power towiirds the close of the fifteenth centu^, u 
formed part of the Hijipur kiivgdoiii. Upon the subjugatio-n of Bijapur 
and Crolconda by Aumtigteb, RaicliUr was garrisoned by the Mughals. 
A short distance from the west gate of the fortress are the reniains^ of 
a strongly built palace, now utilized as a Jail The town is the Junction 
of the Madras and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways, 35* milcii 
from Madras and 444 miles from Bombay. The fortifications form 
a square of large stones 12 feet long by 3 feet thick, laid on one 
another willtottt any cementing material They consirf of two wnlls, 
an inner and an outer, and are surrounded on ihriw sides by a decii 
ditch, while on the fourth or southern side there U a hill. The outer 
ffortificallons and the gateways were constructed by Ibrflhlm .Vdil Shah 
about 1549. The inner fort has two gateways and the outer dircc. 
Outside the eastefn gate is an old mosque having a single minaret 
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So high aiid eo yard^ In cifcahirerciKe, with ii winditig ^Loirc^^ 
which built in 1503 duting the reign of M^iuQd Uahniuni. 
A good view of the ijumuuiidirig country is obtained from the lop of 
this miuiircti The J^nm Masjid In the town built in z6[Sy The 
fort iiiso contains an old gun over io feet long. Raich Qr has three 
cotton-presses, a tannery, and a disctlki^^* and is a rising commercial 
centie. 

Raidrugn — and town in Bellar^' l>istTict, Madras. Sta RiivA- 
OKL-c;. 

Raiga^j-—Village in the heid-quancrs jiijbdi\i:s!i::3n of L>inttjpijr 
Distriett Eastern Bengal arni AiJianit situated in as"* ^ 7 * Nh and fiS' 
0^ on the Kulik river. Population (1901)1 901. Kaig^tnj is an 
important trade centre, ex|)orting a large quantity of Jute. 

Raigarh St^te.—Feudatory State in the Central Provinces^ lying 
between 44" and 34“ 33' N, and fia* 57^ and 83* 48' E,, with an 
arest of 1,486 ^|uare milts. Bila^spuf and ^tbalpur Districts enclose 
ft on the w^est and cast, while the nort hern |JOrtion of the State projects 
into the territories of Choia Nagpur. Along the southern border flows 
the Mah^nadr riven The hKld^4ua^ter^ip Katgarh town, is a station 
on the Bengal Nflgpur Railway. 'Fhe northern half of the State running 
up to the Chota Nagpur plateau consists mainly of forest-cbd hills. 
I’he Chauwiiidha] range runs from west to tast across iLi centre, and 
south of this lie the o|>en plains of Raigarh and Bargurh divided by 
the M jnd, a tributary of the Mjthftnadi. The Kelo, another a|f|ucnt+ 
passes the town of Raigarh. The ruling family arc Rlj (h.mds, who 
say they came originally from VVairfigaih in Chanda# and obtained 
some villages and settled in this locidEty about the Ijcginning of the 
eighteenth century. Jujhar Singhs the fifth Rlja^ concluded a sub- 
sidLuy treaty of alliance with the East India Company about 1800, on 
the annexation by the MatttthiSs ol SambalpUfK to w-hich Raigarh had 
hitherto been feudatory'. In *833 his son Deonith Singh crushed 
a rebellion niiscd by the Rftja of BargStrh, and as a rcwtird obtained 
that part of hia temlorics which now constitutes the BargHirh farganit. 
He subsequently didgcKrd service m the Mutiny, and hU son wiw tnade 
a Feudatory chief in 1867. The present dhielp Bhup Iteo Singh, was 
bom in 1869 and installed in 1894* without special restrictions as to 
Ihc methods of his administration. He speaka English^ and cxerciaes 
a jATsonal control oxtr public business. The population of the Slate 
in 1901 was 174,9391 having incieased by 4 during the pre¬ 

vious decode. The State contains one town, Raioakh (popu^tion, 
6,j64)jaTid 7a r inhabited villages. 'Fhe density of popuktion ii 117 
persons per square mile. RaJgnrh lies on the bordcT-linc dhtdir^ 
Chhatttsgarh and the Oriyft country, 3 o per cent, of iti residents spew¬ 
ing the Chhattlsgarh! dialect and 15 per cent. Oriya. Its fjopulatton 


maini}' aborigitial, Kiwars numberiinj 30,000 an«l Goiidi. 1^000. 
Ncki to these, Ginda-s and Riwats are the most ntinierous castes. 

Black soil is found in small quantities loft'ards the Bilasimr bordet, 
but the yello* rice land of ChliattHiSaili extends over most of the 
State, About 470 square miles, or 3* per cent, of the total area, were 
occupied for cullivation in 1904, of which 375 squ,tre miles were under 
cro|>. Abutii 8o per cent, of the culti^'Stcd area is under iice, and 
next to this the most important crops are pulses (a8,000 ^es), A 
(5,000), and (8,000). Hie cropped area hi« increased by 11 ^r 
cent, since i 83 i. More than i.Soo tanks have been construct^ for 
itriftation, which supply water to 7,000 acres under normal circrim- 
sUnces. About 500 square miles, or a third of the whole area, are 
under forest. The prirtcipal timber trees arc fd/(S 4 tfW« ivliits/a), saj 
irfrminti!ia foi^^iasa), and {PtfrotarJ^ut Marmphm). Iron 

ure and coal have been found in the State ; the funner is worked by 
native methods, and agricultural implements arc c.xported to the neigh' 
bouring territories. Tasar silk cloth of a superior quality is inaoc 
at Raigarh. Among the local products may be noted cucumber seeds, 
which are exported to a considerable e.xtcut. ‘I’he riiain line of the 
Itengal'Ntgpur Railway passes throi^h the centre of tlie State, wth 
stations at Raigarh, Niharpitli, KhursiJl. and Jamgaon, Four milM 
of luqialled and 113 miles of unmetalled toads have been constructed. 
The princiiKtl routes are those from Kaigarh loSarangarh, I’adurapur, 
and T^atlanga, and from Khursia to Dhabri, 

The total revenue in 1904 was Ks. 1,50,000, of which Rs. 6 . 4 ,ooo 
wa-s derived from knd, Rs. 34,000 from forests, and Rs. 30,000 from 
e.xcise, A cadosinil survey has been rsrried out, and tlie system of 
land revenue assessment is based on that in force in British teTrilofji% 
1‘he revenue is settled with tlie headmen of villages, who are allow^ 
to retain a portion of the ' assets,' hut haw no proprietary righte. ’I hc 
incidence of land revenue hi less than 4 anria-S per ofjcupied acre. 
The total expenditure in 1904 was Rs. 1,31,000, the prindpal iieius 
being Government tribute (Rs. 4,000), expenses of the ruling family 
(Rs, 34,000), administration in all de^rinienis (Rs. 55,000), and 
public wi>rk.s (Rs, 31,000), The tribute is liable to periodical revision. 
The expenditure on public works since [853, under the supervision 
of the Engineer of the Chhatlfsgarh Slates division, has amounted to 
Rs. i, 36 ,o 9 av including tin.- conilruelion of the roads already nieii' 
tioned, a number of tanks, various buildings for public offices and 
schools, and a residence for the chief. 'I’he rsducutional institutions 
comprise 24 schools with r,7S6 pupils, including English and vernacu¬ 
lar middle schools and two girls’ schools. The expenditure on educattoii 
in 1504 was Rs. 7,800. In 1901 the number of persons returned a= 
literate wax 2,963, the proportion of males able to read and write 
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hemg 3-j ficr cent. A d??^pcnsaf>' is maintained at Raigarh town, 
cit wbkh jT,GOO perfi(>na ivure treated in 1504. A Political Agent 
under the supervision of the Commissioner, Chhatilsgarh Division, 
controls the reladoiw of the Slate ^ith Ginemment. 

Ralgarh Town.—Head-quaiters of the Feiiitbtory Instate of the 
same name, Central Pmnneea^ situated in 54" N; and 81® 34' E., 
on the KeTo river, and on the Hctigal-Nfl^ur Railroy, 363 miles from 
Calcutta, Populalion (1901), ftp?64. 1 ^e town contains an old fort 
built at the tirne of the MarathJl invasion.^- Raigarh is a centre for 
Icjcal trade, and is incrtjasing in importance. The |>nntipal industry' 
h the manufflctuTe of f^sar ailJc cloth, ixmsiderable quantities of which 
are exported. Crlass bangles are alf^o niade* Raigarh possesses an 
EugU^ih schoolj a primary schiwl, a girls scKocd, and a dispensary. 

Raigarh (or "The Royal Fort,' originally called and known 

to the early European traders as *^he Gibraltar the East—Hill 
fort in the MahM /a/ifJta of Kolaha Disirict, Bombay, siJUBted 
in tS* 14" N. ?nd 73^^ 27' E,, 32 miles south we^t from Poona. It 
stands on the Western tihats, and was regm'^ed in the last centtirj' 
as one of the greate>it strongholds r.»f ludiiL Its scarped skiw and 
long top form a great wedge-shaped block, cut off from the Western 
f ih^ts by a deep valley about a mile brood at the bast and 1 miles 
across from crust to crest. 'I he hill-lop, a,Ss< feet abo^'e sea-level, 
stretches about a mile and a half from east to west by a mile from 
north to south. On the west, south, and east, the hill-sides are so 
steep that, excepting the gateways in the west and south faces, there 
are rio artihcial defences. The norih-wesi face protected by a mam 
line of masonry' and two upjier walk or portions tif walls where the 
natural scarp is imperfect. Its siiie, strength, and its easy communjca^ 
lion with the Deccan and tviih the sea must from early lim^ have 
made Raigarh an important fortress- But its lime of niagni cence 
an the cnpllai of a great sovereign was from 16^4 to ifiSo^, the sx 

sixteen years of fiivajf s reign. > , r » 

In the twelfth century Rairi was the seat of a family of ^t^ 
MartthE chiefs. In the fourleentb century these chiefs ^cknowledg^ 
Ihe VtUyauagai princes as their overlords. About the 
fifteenth century*, Alft-ud^in Shlh Hahmani II cconpelM the Ram 
chief to pay tribute. In r4:qi Ea^ri passed in the Ni^m bhahi bulslns 
of Ahmadnagar, and was held by ihem till i 63 ^> On final 
quest of Ahmadrvflgar, the Mughals made Rain over to the .^tl Shahi 
SuMns of Bijipur. Under the name of Islamgarh, it then made 
m'er lo the Sidf of Janjira, and garrisoned by a body of ^ 

1648 Raid fell into the hands of Sis^jfp who m i66=. after diligent 
search, chose the hill for his capital, changing the name 10 ^ 

11ie royal and public buildings are said lo ha« tiumbtred ihrce 




hundred stone houses, including |1akccs^ mansinn-S offices, a mini, 
granaries, magazines, quarters for n ganrisort of 2^000 men> a marltei 
nearlj u mite in length, and a number of rock-eut and masonry cis¬ 
terns Ibo hill top iftns being oavered with these buildings, care 

was taken to complete its defences- In 1664 Shujr enriched Raigarh 
with the plunder of Surat, and made it the seat of his govemmcnl. 
In the same year, after the death of Ins father Sbahji, he assumed 
the title of Raja, and struck coins in his own name. In 1674 SivajI 
vrSLs crxiwncd with much splendour as on independent prince at 
Raigarh, and died here sik yenjs aftciw^ards rn 16S0. A description 
of the coronation, as reported by an English C)''eiftit'ne 5 s, ts given by 
Fryer, In 1690 Raigurh was taken hy Aurangicb; but having reverted 
to the NfarRtltihE during the decay of the Muhammadan power, it was 
invested by n BritiEh force in April, iSiS, and surrendered after a 
bombardment from the hill spur called Kll-kai lasting fourteen da>^ 
A treasure of 5 kkbs in coin was discovered among the ruins of 
the fort. 

Baika.—Petty State in Rfm a Kantha, Bombay. 

Rajkot —^Towm In the Jagraon f&Asti of Ludhtlna Districti 

Punjab, situated in 30" 3^“^ N. and 75® 3d' E,* 77 miles from Ludhiana 
town. Population In the seventeenth century it was 

made thecapilai of the Rais of Raikot, whose palaces are still standing] 
but it declined rapidly aher their overthrow^ and is now of rm com- 
mcrdal importance. The municipality was created in 1E67, The 
income during the ten years ending 1903-3 averaged Rs. 6 ,Soo, and 
the expenditure R.s. 6,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 7p7oo, 
chit fly derived from octroi; and the expend tiore w'aa Rs. 7,400, Raikoi 
possesses a vernacular high middle school maintained by the munici^ 
plity, and a Government dispensary. 

Raingarh.—One of the Simla Hill States, Punjab. Stt Rawain. 

Raipur District \—District in the Chhalttsgarh Division of ibe 

i ]q 1906 |Jb« CHotilDtioa of RaipOl Dislrlct wn etittrelr ahned by the formation 
of tbc new Drug Dtftdct, in whkti She wcftem portioo of KjLipiir, with an an:* of 
3 h (44 scpiin! itailei And A pepHlfllian pf 5451233 pnH»i^ was uicIadetL This urea 
compH^ the whole of She Pnag iaJbll and poriiDm of the Stingi and DliifuUrl 
At lbe umc brae an area of 706 ^bair milt*, wLth A popttliliott of 
pertpoi, wu tianifcTTcd to Rnlnwr fmm Sttiljnffp the line of the Se<sfl 5 lh aod lltaha- 
EuuU riivn the boundary of the new Dtitnot. The new RaipciT Difinicl Waf 

divided into She fourol EtAirtn, IIUtamtak^ Maiiasaulind, and Bai.du^ 
BaIaR, the old Siing^ iaAtlf being abotuhedi while Drtl^ Wi* Inclmled in the new 
District of Shat name, CJa the tnralfer cf SLjunbatpCir DiUlicl to Beng^, the Phuljbnr 
=ffjwr.v4£W. Pith ap arcj of 64} P^Bare ndka uaU a popnlation of perunf, WW 

added to the MabliaraUlid /cfJi/ff. Tlie area qf the leconibtBEcd RalpBr Diittlct U 
9,831 iqB*« inilrt. Mid the pof« 1 nb«i of iJiet area h 1901 was 1,096,836 |»enPD&^ 
compflivd with r,xa3,Ol9 In 1891. The dccreaie hi populallon during She decaile 
wu a J |!*f cent, Tlw deoa-ily iu 12 peiKHu per Kjuara mile. The Dlrtrict contaiiM 
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Centml Provinces, l>'ing between 19* and ii*" 53“^ N* and 81® 25" 
and Sf E.* m\h an area of 11,724 square miles* Th^ Uistrici 
occupies ihc $outbcrn portion of the Chhatusgarh pkin, or upper basin 
of the Mahflnadii and include*! also tracts of the hilly country' surround¬ 
ing it on all sides ci^cept the north. It was the largest District in the 
Province up to igcS, but since its reconstitution it has a smallET irea 
than Chanda^ 

On the north-weiiteim border a narrow strip of tlie Satpuri range 
enters the District, and after a break of open c<juniry comprised 
in the Jfihidgaon and Khuirugarb Slates the hills 
again appear on the south-west. On the south t^tetfc 
and west they occupy a much larger area, stretch¬ 
ing almost up to the Mahanadt and extending over 5,000 square miles 
of more or less broken counlry. ITie greater port of the hilly tract 
is included in the three groups of estates known as the north wEsstem, 
south-western^ and south^rastcin zamifidaris, the third being much 
the largest and most important. The plain country., ccn'cring an area 
roughly of 5,000 square miles, lies principally to the north-r^«t of the 
^!ahinadi+ with a few' isolated iracis to the south. The Government 
forests consist practically of two large blocks in the south and cast 
of the District, but extensive areas in the are also covered 

with jungle. The hills arc genenilly of only moderate elevatiorii most 
of the peaks having an altitude of a little o\'cr 2,000 feet, while only 
a few rise above ^^500* and orte peak between Bindfl-Nawagafh and 
Khari^r reaches ^^,235 feet. The general slope of the plain is to the 
north-east j N^ndgaon, just beyond the western bordcTp having an 
ele^'a^ion of t|,oii feet, and Bhfltap,1taj beyond the eastern boundaiy 
in Bilaspur, of 3 ^ 3 . The two main rivers are the Mnhanadt and the 
Seonith. The Mah.inadt flow^ in a north-easterly direction for about 
125 miles in the District, ila princiipal iribulary beiag the Pautr which 
joins it at Rajim. The Sondhal, which bortkrs the Bindri NawSgarh 
and Hows into the PairT, is atw fl stream of some importance. 
The Seonath enters the Duttrici on the south-west, and flow?! north 
and east in u very tortuous course for about tJj tnilei, until tcf 
a short bend into Bil.lspur it joins the Maklnadl on the bonder of the 
two Districts, The Kh.lnim riverp which flows by Ratpur tow, ss 
a tributoiy of the Seonilih. The general character ^ the Mahanad 
and the rivers in the cast of the CH?»tHct is vety dilfcrcnE fom T a 

tlirw towiti^kAlFt'H, DltAWTAal, ftfHl pnit 4 n«SI ^*“^^'** , 

Includes 11 z^mFndSri ritiEti wish 4 total Affii 4i^99 ™ 

are OnlilUe llie GowniMnt f&mt cofm 1.337 .t- 

Thfl approxiiBAte tiLD[| rrmiW dcrajod ia ^ 

rHjtrtci was 6 80 lath*. 1lic aitye thrpftgJipr^t Ma . 

bcfo« Iti redMi^iltttiOP.mttlcriiil flot Mfig avAHabk far ihc tmKMt * 
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nf ihe Sennllh and its trihiitaries- The lattef gpiiemlly flow nver 
a roclty or gravetly IsotE^nit and conscquctitly rtlaiii water for tin? 
whole Of the greafer part of the year; while the beds nt the former 
are wide wastes of sand, almost dry for nwwe than half the year^ and 
at no time, except during high flood, eontftmiiig much water. The 
open couniT>^ is an undulating plain, poorly wooded, especially in the 
blaclt-fK>[| tracts, but thkhly peopled and closely cultivated. 

The plains are occnpEcd by I^ower Vjndhyan roclcs, consisting r^f 
shales and limestones with suturdinatu sandstones, resting upon thick, 
often quaiLfitic, sandstones, which form low' hilIock.s fringing them on 
all sides except the north. Beyond these, the bordering hills are com- 
|josed of gneiss and quartaile, and of sandstone rocks intersected with 
irap dikes. The blue limeitonc crops out in numerous pkees on the 
ffurface, and is invariably found in the beds of the rivers. The stnitum 
below tlic subsoil is a soft sandstone shale, covered genemlly by a layer 
of taieritc gravel; and in many places the shale has been converted 
into a hard, >-ftrified sandstone, forming an excellent building nialeriaL 

'fcak oecTifs jn the western forests of the District, but ks never 
abundant, tn the east and aouth the forest consists of sai 
ro^usttfX but it Ls often of a scrubby character With the lal are 
associated the usual ispccics of 

BavAimaf and other shrubs 

and small trees. The remaining forest,^ are of ihe usual Central 
Provinces tjTie, teak being Associated with saj {?ermi^a/ia 
//Mdia /arvij^era)^ Aarm {C/eisfaft/Ai^i and 

Marfu/wm). BdifJi/ (Mattd is very 

common in ihe open country. (Bfjs.w /afi/ff/ia) and mango 

are plentiful in the south of the District, but not so common In the 
west and fiorth, w'here in places the country is markedly bare of trees. 
The heavy climbers include SiJfM J?dx^rgAfh 

and A/tV/Md The herbaceous vegetation, consisting of 

grasses and of spedes of and 

other ordera, though conspicuous during the rainy season, vnihers away 
in the hot weather. 

In proportion to their extent the forests are now only spansely 
inhabited by game. Bulfalo atsd bison are found in small numbers 
tn the east and south-east^. Tigers smd leopards are fairly common, 
but deer of all kinds are rare, and g<wxl headH are seldoni obtained. 
Wild dogs are numerous and are verj' injurious to the game. 

The heat is especially great in the i^ummer months, on account of 
the red gravel soil and the closeness of rock to the surface. Fever ii$ 
voy pre^-alent in the autumn, and epidemics of cholera Iwe been 
frequent. This may be attributed to the universal preference of lank 
to well water for drinking purposes. 
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'Phe anniLal rainfa]] averages 55 inches. I’he sl.tpply is fairly reguLar^ 
Imt Sts dSfitributioii is capridous. It is noticeable that certain tmeu of 
the Sitnga /oAsi/j which hai*« Ivecti entirely denuded of forest, appear to 
be especmJly liable to a deficient rainfalL 

Chhalttsgarh seems to liave been inhabited in the earliest ttines by 
Bhuiyas and other xMund^l races; if they were conquered and driven 
to the hills by the Gond^ by whom the first regular 
system of govcTTiinciit was founded k 'J'radittfms 
describe the Gond conquest of Hind ra-Nawflgsrb, and the victories of 
their heroes over the barbarian giants. It is impoislble to say when 
Raiptir became part of the dominioits of the ancient HaLhaLvansi 
dynasty; but it appear^ to have Ijten cut off from the Ratanpur 
kingdom, and separfttdy gcnemtrd by a younger branch of the reigning 
family^ about the eleventh century^ Raipur probably continued from 
this period to be administered as a separate prindpalityi m subordirw' 
tion to the Ratanpur kingdorrip by a yoiinger hranch of the Haihalvansi 
family ; but nothing is known of the separate frjjiunes of the Raipur 
house until shortly lifore the invasion of the Mattthas In the eighteenth 
centuty. In iht Marathi genenlp Bhaskar Pant, white on his way 
to attack Bengal, took Ratanpur and annexed the kingdom; and tn 
1750 Amar Singh, the representative of the younger branch ruling in 
Kaipurp was quietly ousted Between 1750 and tSiS the country was 
gy>verned by the Maritbas, whose admiiiistmtian was of the most 
oppressive kind, ha^-ing the sole end of esEtracting the largest possible 
amount of revenue from the people. Insurrectiofis were frequent* 
and the eastern tracts of Ratpur were laid waste by the incursions of 
BinjhAls from the neighbouring hills of SonJkham Between iSiS and 
1S30 the Nagpur territories w'ere administered by the British Resident. 
From 1830 to 1853 the district was again administered by MarUha 
Sa^J^s on the sif^stem organised by the British oflicera, and on ihe 
whole successfully. In 1853 ChhaUlsgarh became British territory by 
lapse^ and Bilispur was separated from Raipur and made a sepmte 
District in Diaring the Mutiny Chhattfsgarh wzs almost undis¬ 

turbed. The commencement of disaffection on the part of the native 
regiment stationed at Raipur was promptly quelled bji' the three Euro¬ 
pean officers who hanged the ringleaders on parade with their own 
hands. 

.Archaeological remains are numerous showing that the early Kindu 
civil Lzation must have cxiended over most of the District. Those of 
ARAjfCp R.sjiai* and Sirpur are the most important. There are also 
interesting temples at Sihiw’a, Chqvtt, Dcokuh and Balod in ih*? 
Dhamtart /aAsf/, at Khalari and Nariyanpur tn the north-CiKt of the 
District, and at Deo Baloda and Kunw^m ivear Raipur town. Some 
Build hist remains have been discovered at Drug, Rljim^ Sirpur, and 
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Turturia, The line of one of the most important reads of ^cient 
timea may be traced ibrougti this part of ihe counlryj leading from 
near BhitndsLkf romierly a large cityp towards Ganjam and Cuttack^ 

The peculation of the District at the last three enumerations was 
os follows: (tS 3 i) [,4051171 ; 1^584,437; and (1901) 1,440^556. 

Between iSSr and iSg t the increase was ro per cent, 
in the area, the decade being generally 

prosperous, and 34 per cent, in the ^amlnddni, bill the latter figure 
must be attributed partly lo greater acenmey of enumeration. In ihe 
Last decode the loss of population was 9 per cent., the District having 
been severely aifected in both famines. The DisSrict contains three 
towns— RaipuRp DhamtaRi, and Ara^^o —and 4,051 inhabited villages. 
Statistics of population of the reconstituted District* based on the 
Census of t^oij arc shown below:— 
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Nearly 88 per cent of the population speak the ChhattTsgarhT dialect 
of Eastern Hindi, 6 per cent. Oriyfl* 4 per cent. HindTp and rather less 
than 6 per cent. Marathi. Only about B,ock> Gnjad*! arc returoctl as 
speaking thefr own language. The Oriyl speaker^ live principally in 
the KhanSr taml/nfari adjoining Sombolpur. In 1901, 90 per cent+ of 
Ihe people were Hindus and 8 per cent. AnSmists. There were 
rather le^ than [8 ,dod Muhammadans, of whom 6^ooa lived in towns. 
Members of the KabIrpanthI sect of Hindus numbered 161,175, 
the SaLndmis J34 t7j 9 persons The Kablrpauihls are mainly Panka.*; 
or GOndos who have adopted the tenet-S of the sect* but several other 
castes also belong to is. The nmin distinction of a Knblrponthl in 
ChbaitlsgaTh is that he abstains from meat and liquor. The Satnlmis 
are pracricaJly all Chamlrs, 

The most important castes numerically are Chamlrs (345,000)* form¬ 
ing tj per cent, of the population ; Gonds (216,000), 15 per cent.; and 
Ahlr^ or Rlw'ats (145,000), 10 pet cent The principal landholding 
castC-^ are ErithmiLns (36*000), Kurnils (66*000), Bani^ (5,000)^ Telis 
(3J3 ,ooqJ, and Marathas (j*ooo). The Brahman^J arc both ^Jaratha 
and ClihattTsgniht. The former are said to have settled in Raipur 
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after the retom of CbimnAjt Uhart^la's expedition lo CottailrlE, when 
they oblained grants of Irmtl for their maintenance. 

Chrislians number including 3,194 natives, of whom the Urge 

majority belong to the r.Mttseran C'hurch. There are stations of the 
German Ei^gclical Church at Raipur and Bisrimpur, of the Amenain 
>!ennonite MisSfon At Dhamtarl* and of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church al Raipur. A large mitnbcf of CharnSrs have been converted 
by the BisrStmpur mission. 

In the north-west of the area* and round Dhamdi and 

Dcorhijfl, lies a rich black-soil irach which is wcU adapted to the 
growth of wheat and OB her spring crof^ but owing 
to its undulating surface docs not lend itself readily ^ 

to embankment, and is in oonscquence relAtively unsuitable for rice, 
in the DImmtarf, Balod, and Rfljim />af^aftas the is Itlce^^ bLsck;, 
but here the country is quite flat, and is therefore all embanked. Bice 
is the chief crop, and most of the land is double cropped. To the 
eA,sl of the Mahtmadi black soil is almost unknown, and yellow and red 
soils prevail; the surface h fairly even. Ordinarily the amount of land 
left fallow h very small, Consisting of the poorest soil, for which pcnodt- 
cal resting fallows are required. Old falbw' land w-as almost unknown 
at the last regular settlement, though it has increased in leocnt yeans. 
Rice is manured to as large a degree a* the cultiiator can afford, but 
rarely any other crop* The silt from the beds of tanks is frequently 
dug up and placed on the fieldsi and is of coni^iderable advantage. 

Of the total area of the Districr, 50 per cent, b included in the 
tamlndJn estate ao square miles have been allotted on the 
system, 106 square miles are held wholly or partially free of revenue, 
imd 4,340 acres been sold outright under the Wa^e Ijmd Rules, 
'rhe remainder is held on the ordinary ma/gaurn tenure; In 1903-4 
the classificatton showed square miles of Government forestj 

549 square mites not available for culti^Atiorii and 2^440 square? miles 
of cultivable waste other than fallow b The remaining area, amounting 
to 5,00J square m i 1 uA or h 3 per cent* of the total {excluding Gm'CtTifticnt 
forest)i WAS occupied for cultivation. Except in the rumJwtftjrv folates, 
the area of forest Iajk! amiable for cultivation is OTall Tht total 
cropped area was 4+759 square mites, of which J13 square miles were 
double cropped. Bice is the staple crop of the District, being grown 
on 3,022 square uiiles^ Its cuKivutioa is conducted almost wholly on 
tlic system r that is, of ploughing up the young plants when they 
are a few inches high. occupies 985 squat® mile 9 > wheat 2641 

the pulses t^radf and ws/A 53gram 97 j linseed 237, and fjV 

157 square miles. V^Tieat is usually fwwn in unemhanfced black soil 

" ¥um llie*e Itiitilllct 1,3^6 tqaare milw of WflUtf Uml bl ttw zitwtFmjLfnf, wtiich 
lave 6*1 bwu ciJastftiUy mn eyed, are cadiMkit. 
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fieldSj and if ihe winter rains fail ifs freqnenily damaged by white ants. 
ITiough the area nnder lini^eed is small in compartscin with the totalp 
Raipur is one of the most important Districts in the f^s'JnCe for 
this crop* 

The practice of rtLlsing second CfOfpa in rice^fietds has sprung up 
within the last forty yearsp double crops being grown on as much as 940 
square miles when the autumn rains are favoutahle. The methods 
of cuhi 1111100 have hitherto been very -slovenly and backward i but 
with the rise in the prices of agncnltunxl produesp an improvement 
h being manifestedp and the ad vantages of manure and irrigation have 
l»cgun to lie apprcctated. An expcriitienlal fiurm has been insiittited 
at Raipur by the Agricultuml department Uunng ihe decade ending 
1904 Rii- 47 sCdo wlis ad^unced under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act and ig lakhs under the Agriculturists^ Ijoans Act. A considerable 
proportion of this latter sum, howeverp consisted of gmrus and loons 
to ma/j^^ars on special terms for the construction or improvement of 
tanks in the famine of 1900 and the scarcity of igoj^ 

The cattle of the District are small and underfed, and no care is 
esettised in breeding. .Aniifials imported from Nagpur or Eastar are, 
as far as possible, used for spring-crop cultivation. Buffaloes are kept 
only by the ma/j^zJrs and better-class tenants. They are especially 
useful for ploughing the rice-fields when flooded^ carting grain, and 
drawing timber from the foresot. They ate principally imported from 
the norihem Dislrfol^ by the tauste of Basdew'ds. Very few ponies are 
kept, and they are scarcely bred at all. Landowners anti tenants who 
have carts for agriculture use them if they have to make a journey, and 
others go on foot. Light carts wiih trotting bullocks from Nftgpur have 
been intmduced into Ehe Dhamiart /i7Af;4 but are not much used as 
yet. The number of goats and sheep is not large in proportion to 
the size of the District. The former are kept for foed, the latter for 
their wool used in the tnanufacture of country blankets. Memb«ri» of 
the professional shepherd caste are not niirneroufi. 

Irrigatinn ts not at prci^nE a fcalunfr in the agdcultuie of the DistricL 
In a normal year^ until recently, only a little more than 30 square miles 
received I his aid. The statistics for 1903-4 show nearly tj square 
miles as irrigated, of which 3 were supplied from tanks and 7 from 
wells. But in a favourable lieason 50 square miles can now- be irrigated- 
ft is estimated I hat the tanks constructed during the famine rd rgoo 
alTorded protection to an additional area of about square miles. 
There are now^ 3,300 tanks in the District, or le*B than one to each 
village on an average. The distribution, however, von^ greatly, the 
number rising to four and five per village in certain tracts. Until 
recently tanks have generally been construcle<i pfimarity to afioril 
a water-supply tn the villagers, aud luavc only been used for irrigaiion 
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whim It iu the croijs from c;oiii|]]ete fail jro. Schuiiips 

have been prepared by llic J tn^tiun depiirtEiicnt for ciuiiiJi> in the tracts 
between the MoJiInadl Jind Kh^^run, and the Kliiron and Seonilhp 
which promise to yield substantuil rcsulL-i. There arc about i ipooo 
irrigahLm wolls in the District^ iitost of them temporar)'^ supply trig on 
an average about an acre each. U ell-irTigation is practically conhned 
Id garden crrjps and sugar-cane. 

The Cloveramcnt forest it cover ^uaie miScs^ or 20 per cenL 

of tlic Disilrict areap excluding the Two main tyiJe^i may be 

dislinguishedk one consisting of Jr7/ 
and the other of m\^ed forest. The saJ forests con- 
stilute alxHil a quarter of the totnb being situated in the east iovd Sijutk 
'fhere h at present Httlc demand for produce frona theni^ owing to th« 
dilhculties of transporL Bamboos are found mainly in the forests ; 
they are cut in the Sihiwa range and hcxitcd down the Maiianadl io 
DhaniLiiL OEiiy a few smah patches of teak forest cxisL Ihc mixed 
forest consists </ the usual specicsj and 

SijJsd^ lUarstffitim} being the principal linibcr trees. 

f}€sfila} is found in the sd/ forests, and is used by 
the Gonds for the manufacture of bows and spetur handles, tn 1903-4 
the forest revctmc amonnled to Rs. 48^000. 

No mines arc worked at present. Iron ores are found in abundance 
in the western and soutliem ports of the District, and some of tht^ 
are very rich. A sample from Dbolli in the Dondl Loham zam^fiddri 
yielded on Wisoy nearly 73 per cenU of metallic iron. Copt>er and lead 
ores have been found at ChkholS. Lithogmphic stones of a serviceabtc 
kind have been obtained from ibe l^wer Vindhyan focks^ Red ochre 
is found in the Candai and chalk in one or two villages 

near Dhamdil. 

1’here are no important induslries. Tasar silk is wovenp but to 
a very much smaller extent than in Riltspur or Simbalpur. htost 
of the larger villages contain a number of cotton- 
wcdvcT^ l^elongifig to the Panka^ MehrA, and Kosht.1 
castes, who produce cuarse clotk Mill-spiin thread 
has CEitirely supplanted the home-spun article; and cloth woven iti 
Indian mills is rafiidly gaining in popularity ai the expense of that 
woven locally, the former being produced in the same jurttenss as the 
latter and being chcajjcr. Ornament-’j and vessels of bell-mctal are 
made ta Drug, DliamdS, Nawapilra, and RmpUft and gloss UaJigles at 
Simga, Neor^l, and Kurri A little iron is smtUed by nali« methods 
in the Deorf and Dondl-l^hflra but it cannot compeic 

with English iro^i. Raipur has one factory' owned by a Cutchl Muhani- 
niadan, which contains four colton-gini' and a mill for pressing linseed 
and castor oil. 
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The most iniporiant export is rteCj which goes lo the iwrihern Dis¬ 
tricts of the CenuaJ Provinces, lo Berar, Bydeitbad, and Bombay. 
Wheat, aV, and linseed are aJsw exported. 7>V oilcake is sent to Beriir 
from the huctoiy at Raipur to^^. Of forest products, t&ik^ iff/, and 
^Jdsd/ timber arc exported in considerable quantities from the 
dilris. I-flC is sent to Miriapur, and flowers occasioiiKlIy to 

NSfipur and Kamptec for the manufacmrc of liquor. MyraboUms are 
exported to Bombay- As in other Districts in the Central Provinces, 
a considcTabte imde has recently sprung up in the export of dried meat. 
Sea-salt from Bombay is genecally used, though sirudl quantiti^ are 
also brought from Ganj^m. SugHi cumes principally from the Mau¬ 
ritius, that finm Mirzipur being slightly more expettsive^ or unre¬ 

fined sugar bi chiefly imported from Bengali and ftomb^y;, and a small 
amdunt is obtained from Baxtan Cotton thread is mceived |>rincipatly 
from the Hinganghftt^ Fulgaon, and Badneru mills, and cotton cloth 
from Cawnporc, NHgpur, and Nandgiion. Knghsh cloth and metals, 
$uch as iron, braxs, and copper, arc also imported. Brass vessels come 
from Mirz^pur and Cuttaci:. and leathern shoes horn Cawnporc. Ex¬ 
cluding a European firm which hax an agency at Raipur town, the 
grain trade is in the hands of Cutchl Muhammadans. Hardware and 
stationery are imported and retailed by Bh^tlas, while Mirw'iri Bani.ls 
trade Ln cloth and thread, And carry on business in money-lending and 
exchange. Balodn BAzlr near Simgfl. has a large weekly cattle market. 
The other leading hoxan^ are at liarondi and Baretd in the Raipur 
iuAiif, Otai, Ranrtami, Arjundah, and Goiidai in Drug, Kurud in 
Dhamlarl^ and Neoit in ^inigi. 

The direct linE of the Bcngal-XSgpur Railway passes through the 
District, with a length of fro ntiles and $ statioi^ within its litnilx. From 
Raipur town a branch namow-gauge line leads to i>hamtarf, distant 4^ 
miles, and from Ab|yLn[»ur, a station on this line, there is also a branch 
of io 4 miles to RAjiniK Tiie chief routes for cart irafhc are the l^iwan- 
BhAtap&ra, Ratpur-Kharilr^ Hld^-Bemehlra,, and Dhamtaif roodx. The 
total length of metalled roads in the District is 69 miles^ and of un- 
metalled roads 665 miles; the annual cost of maintenance b Rx- & 3 , 4 c>^i 
practically all the roads being in charge of the Public Works de^wt- 
mentp There are avenues of Irtoss on 1S5 milea. The 
rotates also contain 109 miles of roads constructed from their private 
funds. 

Raipur District has gufTcred from failures of crops on many t>cca- 
lions. Inronuation about any except the recent famines is of the 
scantiest, but distress is recorded as having occurred 
* ’ In the years i3aS-9,1834-5, and 1S45-6. In j 868-9 

the miris failed almost as completely as In 1S99-1900- There was 
severe dtstressj accompatited by migration and desertion of villages. 
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The famine of was follDwed by a |>criod of twenty-five ycArs 

of prosperityj broken only by a partial failure of ihe ike crop in iSS6. 
In 1S95 the mon^n ^ikd premaiurelyj and there were no cold- 
scASdii minsj wiih the result that both ihe autnnm and spring crops 
were poor. This was followed in i&g6 hy a complete cessation of the 
rains at the end of August, and a total failure of the rice crop^ only 
slightly relieviid by a moderate f^ririg han-est on a reduced area. 
Relief operations extended throughout the year j Sg the ntimbets rising 
to over 100,000 persom^ or nearly j per cent, of the population, at 
the end of April j and the total expenditure was 18-5 lakhs. The year 
rEgy was s-ucceeded by two moderate hanTsts; and in the moa- 
soon again completely failed* the total out-turn being only one-sixth 
of the normal. More than 700,000 persons^ or 44 i 
population! were in receipt of sioinu form of assistance in Augustt 
and the total expenditure w-as 126-5 Isdchs* In the rioc crop 

again failed parti^llyf and distress occurred Jn certain areas of the 
District. The numbers on relief rose lo 60,000 in April, 1903+ and 
the total expenditure was about S Ijdths. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by four ^Vsststant and Bxlra- 
«:Vssistimt Commissioners. For adminislmtive purposes the District is 


divided into four MMlf, each of which has a 

d^r and a rfai^faMMar^ while additional faAsiMdrs 

liave been posted to Raipur and Maliasamund* llie forests iwe in 

charge of an ofllcer of the I'ocest seniccr 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and two Subordinate 
Judges, smd a Mnmif for each of the Haipur, Halodl and Dliam- 

tart MAst/s. The Divisional and Sessions Judge of the Oihattisgarh 
Division has jurisdiction in the District, and the of Khaniir 

and Fingeshwar arc cntrualed with ci%Hl powe^ Of important civil 
litigation, suits on niortgage^eeds with condition of foreclosure im 
noticeably frequent. The commonest forms of serious crime are cattle- 

theft and cattle poisoning by arsenic, „ - j - , 

When the country fim came leniporarily under Bntish adrainistra- 
lion in idi 8 , the whole revenue of ChluJiit»garh amounted to 
Rs. 3,Qo,ooo. Under the benelkcnl rule of the Supennte^enh 
Colonel Agnew* the prosperity of the country rapidly increasedt and 
the revenue, which was then wulcd annually* rose by 31 ^ cent in 
eight years. On the termination of this period* Brttish of^u^ were 
replaced by Marilha SuMAs; but the methods laid dowm by ^kr^l 
Agnew were on the whole adlieirxi tc^ and prosperity Jn 

im the revenue of the District had increased to 3*18 
first long-term setllemcnl was made in 1868 ^ J 

ycatii, and under it the revenue was raised to 5 5= Jthe 

giving an incidence tjer cultivated acre of only 5 an™ 1 pies lor the 
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aircft held in ordinary pro^jnelar)' ri^hl. I'lit: t^vlreiiit loift ucsji of the 
ais^us&imrnUi in Chhattls^h may be auribulcd lo the iRUriaxchal 
system of llie Haihaiviansi kings, litc absence of any outside tkosand 
for producL^ and tlic payment of rents in kind, the rents themselves 
bcin^ entirely fnat frotn any econofniu ioftnences, and bcitig regarded 
as t'Oittributions for the stipijort of the ueiUral administration^ Ihc 
SLitbnienl of iS6S was the first in which the assessment via^ baJsed on 
a reguLar suncy, and at this time also proprietary rights were confcTred. 
|>uriiig its currency a great transformation took place in the conditions 
of agrtcnliure. The District w^as brought w ithin reach of the raiSwAy, 
ext^orts of grain rose with a bounds the value of bmd rapidly incieasedi 
and [trices doubled About two-fifths of the ma/paari consisting 
uf the Drug f^ksUt with i>ans of the others was summarily resctdcd in 
the years 1S84-9 ; and a regular settlement of the rest of the 
area, with a revision of revenue in the was uflucted fretwetn 

iS 55 iind 1SS9. 'J'he term of settlement was fi>ced at nine or ten years 
in the summaHty settled and at twelve years in the regularly tattled 
tracts, the revenue being raised to 8*61 liihs, or by 56 per cent- I he 
avt^nige rental incidence per ncre was K. 0-10-3 (maximum K. 0-14^5* 
minim urn R. c-3-11) and the corresponding revenue incidence was 
K. 0-5-^ (nvisiinum K, 0-8-4, minimum R. o-s-6). Preparations for 
a fresh regular settlement began in 1896 j but owing lo famine and 
serious agricultural deterioratLon^ only the Drug faAiI/ was reseitlrd. fot 
eight years, white summary abatements were propchied in some of the 
worst oifected tracts. A fresh seiUemcnt wa-S commenced in 1904, 

'Use collections of land and total revenue ip recent years are shown 
below, in thousands of rupees : — 
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Local aflairs outside munici|>aJ areas am managed by a District 
council and si:t local boards, having jurisdiction over the four faAsi/i and 
the easleni and western zai/fifsddri estatKi respectively. The Income of 
the District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 97,000^ while the expenditure 
on cducatiofi was Rs. 48,000, oft public works Hs. 20 ,OQ*i and on 
medical relief Rs. 13,000. Raiel'R and DhajjtarI are municipal 

towns. * 

The force under the District Supermiendent of |)olice consists of 
737 officers and men, including a special reserve of 25, and S mounted 
constables, besides 4,340 watchmen for 4,031 inhabited towns and 
villages. The District pc^sesscs a secondazlass Central yoih with 
accommodation for 9x1 prisoners, including 41 female prisoners. 
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The daily average numbef of pri^nncrs in 1904 was 591. The in- 
du.^tr]e$ carried on in the jail comprise cloib-weaving and the inanu- 
faetufe of nmls from aloe fibre. 

In respect of cducalion Raipur stands last but two among the Dis¬ 
tricts of the Province, In 190Z ouly 3,^7 per cent, of the male po[>ulation 
could read and wTite^ and only 919 feinali:5 were returned as literate^ 
The percentage of children under instmetbn to those of sehool-goJng 
age is 9. Statistics of the number of pupils under instniction are 
as follows: (iSB*--!) i4t<^54; (tSgo-c) i 4 h 3^4 : (rgo^i) 1^^766j and 
(1903-4) t^644j including 3^613 girls. The educational institutions 
Comprise! a high school at Raipur towciii a RajkumSr Lollege for the 
sons of Feudatox)' chiefs and three Rnglish middle schools^ 

four vernacular middle schools^ and 113 prtmaiy schoob. The ex¬ 
penditure on education in 1903-4 Rs. i+o6pO0o^ of which Rs. 
80,000 was derived from ProviiKtal and I^iocal funds, and Rs. 16,000 


from fees. 

The District has 12 dispensaries, witli accommtidation for 12$ in¬ 
patients. tn 1904 the number of cases treatc^d was 162,653, of Tvhom 
t,34o were in-patients, and it^34 operations were i^erformedi The 
total expenditure ^^'as Rsl 33^000, chiefiy met from Provincial and 
Local funds. Two leper asylums, at Raipur town and Dbamtatf, are 
supported by allotments frorii Local funds and charitable subsmptions. 
They contain 195 potietU-S and the annual espenditure h about 
Rs. i9pOoo. Raipur town has a veterinary dispensary. 

Vaccination h compulsoi^'^ only in the munieipality of Raipur. The 
number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 32 per f*ooo 

of the District peculation. ^ _ 

[L S. Carey, ^ ^9 O- A District Gazetteer is being 

prepared.] 

Raipur TahsU,—ro^Ji/of the District of the same name, Central 
Pro^-inces, lying between 20° 56' and 21® 30' N. and Si® 3S and 
Si® 12' E. In 1901 the area was SpSoa square miles, and the popula 
lion 564,102 persons. By the redistribulion of areas conRequent on 
the formation of the new Drug Districtp the constitution of ihe Raipur 
ZaAtl/ was radically altered; and it is now a -tmall open plain lying 
between the Mahinadi and the border of Drug District, thickly po^- 
lated and closely cnlii^ledf with an area of r,oi6 square miles. H he 
population of this portion in 19^1 was 146^5^1 compar^ with 253165 
in i&gr, the density hetfig 143 persoits per square mile. The 
contains two towns, RaipL'K (populatk>ri, 32,ii 4 )» the . 

of the District and and Abasg (6^499); and 4^3 mhahtiwl 

villages. The land revenue demand in 1902-3 on the area of She new^ 

fuAs/i ^v-as approximately 1-73 Lakhs. , . j ^ 

Raipur Town+—'Head quarters of the ChhaStisgarh Divtsmn a 
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Ihc District of the -same name, Central Ptoii'inoes, situated iii si® 14' 
N. and 81® 39' E., on the ilcngal’Nagpur Railway, 513 miles from 
C^cutta and iU miles ftom Nagpur, in an njwn plain about 4 mil« 
from the KhSriin iriver. Kaipui is tlie junction for the branch narrow' 
gauge line to Rajim and Dhamiari. It is the sixth largest lowii in the 
Province, and had a population in 1901 of 32,114 iJctsons, the iiicrease 
during the decade having been 35 per cent* The population at 
prenoys wd-s: {1875) 19, (iS’Si) 14,946, and (1S91) 

=^ 5 p 7 S®' * 9 ®* ihcre ^i^rc iS»49^ Hindus, 5,301 MuhainmaddnSi 

and 592 Christians, of whom 88 were Eurtupcans or Eurasians. 

Raipur wa.s made the head-qiiarters of Uhhaiilsgarh in 1818. The 
losm is believed to have existed since the ninth eenturj', the old site 
being to the south-west of the present one and extending to the river. 
The most ancient building is the fort^ said to have been constructed 
in 14601, on two sides of which are large tanks, while within it are 
numerous temples of comparatively little interest. The unfinished 
DudhAdari temple is probably unrii-iilled as an iTSstanco rif modem 
elaborate carving in the Central Provinces, but it is disfigured by 
sculpture of the most indecent type. A number of fine tanks have 
been conslrucied- Raipur is the head-quarters of the Commissioner 
and Divisional Judge, ChhatUsgarh Division, the Political Agent of the 
Chhattl^rh Feudatory States, an Inspector of Schools, a Superin 
tendent of Post Offices, and Executive and Irrigation Engineers. It 
contains one of the three Central jails in the Province, Raipur was 
created a municipality in i86y. The municipal receipts during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. t,*a,ocso. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 99,000, chiefly derived from octroi fRs. 50,000) and water 
rale, while conservancy and water-supply constitute the princii>al 
items of expenditure, which amounted to Rs. 89,000, Half a bat¬ 
talion of native infantry was stationed here until 1902. The town is 
supjrlied with water from the Khflrfin river by the Balrim Ik^s wa^r* 
works, which were Opened in 1892 and cost 3.38 lakhs, 2 lakhs being 
contributed by RajS Balrtlm Das of Raj Nfindgaon, after whom they 
are named. Water is drawn from an infiltmtion gallery in the river, 
and pumped into a service reservoir in the town lao feet above the 
level of the gallery* The maintenance charges amount to Rs. i y,ooo, 
of which Rs. 13,000 is realized from a waivr rate* Raipur is the 
leading commercial town of Chhattisgarh, having supplanted Raj- 
Nandgaon, which for many years occupied that position. The It^l 
handicrafis include brass-working, lacquering on wood, cloth-weaving, 
and the manufacture of gold and silver ornaments. In the Central 
jail cotton cloth is woven and mats are made from aloe fibre; A com- 
Irined oil-mill and cotton ginning factory has been opened, which 
pressed oil to the value of R.v. 90,000 in r9U4- printing 
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[yre5$e$» imxig HiiKlr, UrdUt and Oriya L}'pes, Amon^^ ih^ 

local insiittiticns ate a rnuscurfi constnictL'd in i&7Sj a leper asylum 
supported by private coninbuLion^ and an enclosed market-place* 
The educational and medical institutions comprise a liigh school 
vith an av-era^'e atleiidat^ce of gS pupils, and a Kajkumit College 
for the sorts of Peutlaiory chiefs and landhoMers, besides several other 
schotjlis four disj»ensjirics» and a veterinary dispensary'. 

Raipur Village.—Vilhigc in the head quarters subdivtsion of Ned- 
khaJi Di!5tncl, Ea-Stem Bengal and Assani, ^ituaied in 2^ N. and 
90” 47' E.p on the left 1:;ank of the Uakjitia river. PopulatH in (1901), 
3i7j3p It is a busy tmcling mart. 

Raiii^khoJ.—Feudatory State in Bengal lying between 10® 56' 
and 3 f* 54^ N. and 59' and S4* 53^ E., with an area of £33 square 
miles. Up lo 1905 political control wos exercised by tlic Central 
Provinces .Admutistmtion. It lies to the south-east of Sambalpur Dis¬ 
trict, and is bounded by the B^mra and Sonpur States on the north 
and south. The heiid-c|uatter^ are at Rimpur, a village of 1,41^5 
inhabitanu, 44 miles frotii Sandmipur by road. The gRxi[er part 
of the State consists of hilly countty covered with dense forcstSp but 
there are some oiX'n imcls on the north and south. liVild elephants, 
buffalo, and bison are found in the forests, und also, it is said, a special 
variety of light-coloured wild hog. The ruling family ctaim to be 
Kadaitibausi Rajputi, and to be fl branch of the lionai Rltj family. 

'Phe State waj^ formerly subordinate to B^mra, but was freed from 
its dependerKC and constituted one of the Garh) 3 t cluster by the 
Ra^as of Patn^i in the eighteenth century. The Eradidons of the ruling 
house relate that there used to be constant war between BAmra ami 
RairAkhol, artd on one occasion the whole of the RardUhol family was 
destroyed, with the exception of one boy who was hidden by a Buikil 
Sudh woniai'L She placed him in a cradle supported on four uprfghtSn 
and when the Bamra Raja s soldiera came to seek for him, the Sudhs 
swore, * If w'c have kept him either fn haivcn or earth, may our God 
destroy us." The Blmra people were satisfied with this reply and the 
child wcLS saved, find on coming to manhootl he won back h!s kingdom. 
In consequence of this incident, the Butka Sudhs are considered hy the 
Rairakhol bouse as relations on the mother's side^ they have several 
villages allotted to them, and iJrrfonn sacrifices for the ruling family. 
In some of these villages nobody may sleep on a cot or sit on a 
high chair, so as to be "between heaven and earth, in the posiiitKi in 
which the child was saved. The late RSji Blshan Chandra JajL'Siiiuni 
died in 1900 aAet having occupied the for sevenly-fi^e jears- 

His gtandsem Raja Gauro Chandra Deo^ then thirty years of age. 
was installed in the same year, subject to certain conditions, the obU- 
gation to acetrpt a Governmcni DiwSn during a pcobationaiy penod 
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being nne* The lelaiions of the State with Gowmnicnt arc in charge of 
a Political Agent who is subordinate to the Commissioner of Onssa. 
The population in 1901 was 36»8S8, having Enetcasod by ga per cent, 
during the previous decade. The number of inhabitt^ village is 319. 
and the density of population 39 persons per stiuure mile. Onyi is the 
language of 90 per cent, of the population, and the Omon and Mun. 
dari dialects are spoken by a few hundred persons each. ChSsIs are 
the most numerous caste in the State, and next to them Conds, 
GSnda% and Stidhs. 

The soil is generally light and sandy. A regular survey has l)ecii 
carried out in only about half of the total number of villages, the 
assessments for the smaller villages being made summarily. Aa nearly 
as can he ascertained, about 64 ^uare miles, or 8 per cent, of titc total 
area, were cropped in 1904. Rice occupies 37 square miles, and the 
crops nest to this in importance are if/, uratt, aitd There are 

3j0 tanks, from which 3,400 acres can be irrigated. About 470 sqimre 
miles are covered with forest. SS/ {SAoffa rufius/a) is the printijial 
timber tree, and a considerable revenue is derived from the sale of sa/ 
sleepers. The rearing of Miar silk-cocoons in the State forests is 
a local industry, as is aho the extraction of catechu^ There are 
extensive deposits of iron ore, which are worked by the Khonds, a few 
manufactured implements being delivered to the RftjJ as a cess. The 
State contains 3 miles of gravelled and 35 of embanked roads. The 
principal routes are from Rlmpur to Samhalpur, Sonpur, jlSmra, and 
Cuttack. Exports of produce are taken to Sambalpur railway station. 

The total revenue in 1904 «« Rs. 5S,ooc». of which Rs. 13,000 was 
derived from land, Rs. 13,000 from forests, and Rs. 7,000 from e^i^ 
f flTnl revenue is still partly paid in kind in certain tracts, while in 
others, called /aiii /vryawr and situated on the frontier of the State, 
the cultivators formerly lay under an obligation of military service, 
which Itas now shrunk to that of escort duty to the Raja, tn twelve 
years since 1893, Rs. 93,000 has been expended on public works under 
the supen'ision of the Engineer of the Chhaltfsgarh States division- 
Besides the roads already mentioned, a palace for the chiefs family and 
State offices have l)eeii constructed at R.ampur. The total expenditure 
in 1904 was Rs. 36,000. The tribute paid to the British Government 
is Rs. 800, and is liable to revision, nic State supports live primary 
schools, with 350 pupils, the expenditure being about Rs. t,ooo. 
At the Census of 1901 only 281 persons were shown as literate, all 
in OriyJ. A dispensary has b€^en established at Rftmpiir, at which 
14,000 persons were treated in 1904. 

RabSatikli.—Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Raison.— Head-quarters of the Nizimat-i-Mashiik ot eastern district 
of Bhopal State, Central India, situated in 23" iO^N. and 77* 47' 
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13^ miles by mmlted ™d from SdAniatpur Btatiuii on iK^ Indian 
Midland section tif the Grear Indian pemnsula Railway. Popubdtm 
{tgoi\ 3i49S. RiiiKeti always played an imponam jiari in the history 
of Raatcm NEHitu-ft, i:S|>ecial 1 y during the Muhammadaii period. The 
fort stands on the northern end of a spur of the Vindhyas, the town 
lying at its foot. Nothing is known of the fotindation of the fort, which 
la to have hetn built by Hindus, but its name appears to be 
a corruption of KljavasinE or the ' royal residence,' lire wall is built 
of massive sandstone blocks md is pierced by nine gales. Inside arc 
numerous mins and a few buildings in a state of fair presemitionT 
including three Hiitdu palaces and a mosque* In the sixteenth centurj^ 
Rnisen the stronghold of Silharli a Cshlot KAjpuL After his death 
the fort WHS held by Pilran Mai, as guardian to Prailp Slngh^ the infant 
grandson ofSilharr. In 1543 POran Mai incurred the enmity of Shet 
Shlh, and the fori was aiLackcd, After a prolonged and strenuous 
resistance POran ^Jal surrendered on ix promise of honourabk ircal- 
menl, but was promptly murdered ^nd his family sent into slavery, 
Ralsen then became a |Mirt of ShtijSai Khin's tcrjitoryi and sub¬ 
sequently under Akbar was the chief town of a stiritir in the SafiaA of 
A British and State post ofike and a school are maintained 
in the town, 

Ralningpur^—Estate in KhJlndesh Dlstricti Bombay* 

EsTATliS. 

Raiwind Junction on the NortlvWestcm Railway, in 

the District and of Lahorep Punjab, situated in 31* 15' N, and 

74^ t6^ H,. where the line from Delhi ™ Bhatinda joins that from 
Muliln to I^hore, Population {1901)^ i, 7 <^ Before the keroaepote- 
Bhatirtda Railway was opened, it wjis an important cenue of ilie local 
irwde in agricultural produce; and it poss^ses two culion-guining 
factories and a cotton-press, wdiich give cntploymcnl to soj Eiands, 

Rajftgriha.—Ruins in Patna Districi, Bengal, KajgEii. 

R^yahmundry SubdLvi^Eon-—Subdivision of Godlvari DisUict, 
^kladras, consisting of the Kajahmunukv and AmaiApukjvm fdiuAs 
and the Nagaram Tslanh, 

Rajatimiiiidry Taluk.—Inlarvd faM in GtxDi^w District, Madras, 
lying Ivetwccn 16® 51' and 17^ a?*" N. and 56'' and Si* 5 E,, along 
the left Unk of the Godavari river, with an area of 350 square mites. 
I'he population in 1901 wtis 161,070^ compared with 145,789 in 1E9J- 
h contains two towns, HAjammunorv (population, 36408). the he^- 
quartCTS, and Dowuhshwlram {10,304)^ and 65 villages- Inc 
demand on accotint of bnd revenue ami cesses in 1903 '4 amounted 
to Rs. 3,ao,oi:}a Some imcts of very fertile black cotton soU 
but much of the area is rocky and covered with scrub jurigle- The 
principal CTO^w are lioei pulses, tobacCEjy and dUcetii, At Korakon 
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trt the north is a lar^ icmpici which is resorted to hy a great ourober 

of pilgnms thfouehout the year. 

R^jahmundry Town \^Rajiimahtndrm}aram \,—1 lead quarters of 
the subdivision Atid fa/uk of the same natiie in Godjlvari Distdetp 
Madras, situated in i i* N. and Si® 46^ E.^ on the kft knnlc of the 
Goda^iufip 360 miles from Madras by the East Costat Rail way, which 
here crosses the river by a girder bridge of 5^ spans^ w^ih a total Icaigth 
of 9tpQoo feet between abutTflcnts. The prjpMlaiion in icj^oi was 
36,4 oSj of whom 33,680 were Hindusp a.ojj MuhamfnadonSp and 63 r 
Christians. 

The founding of Rijahmyndry has been wiously ascribed to either 
the Orissa or the CKalukyan kingSp but it was almost certainly founded 
by the latter. Being the key to the passage of the GodJlt-ari, it at once 
became a fortress of importance. It passed in turn to the Chola kings 
and the Ganpatls of Waranga!; and Muhammadan influence must have 
been felt early, as the inscription over the gateway of the principal 
mo$quc records iis erection in 13^4. With the decline of the Warangal 
l>ower» Kajabrnundr)' cause into the possession of the Gajafjatis of 
Orissa. From them in 1470 it was wTtsted by Muhammad II of the 
Bahmani line. Not long afterwards, however, the RAjA of Grissa made 
a determined attempt to regain the lost provinces, and Muhammad's 
general was besieged in R&jahmundrj'. He was relieved by the Sultan 
in person, and the hitter remained three years at Rfljahmundry settling 
the country The place was soon, however, reoccupied by the Gaja- 
patis. In 1512 the great Krishmi Deia of Vijayanagar captured the 
city, but restored it to Orissa. It was not till 1572, after two protracted 
sieges had failed, that it yielded to the Muhammadans under Fafat 
Khan. Riljinhmujidry' was Bussy’s headquAilcrs from 1754 to rJSJ, 
and it was hither tliat Conflatts' anuy retreated after its defeat at 
Condore^ "Tlie place w*as taken the English wilhoul any difficnlty ; 
but after Forde's departure to attack Masulipatam, the French recap¬ 
tured it, only to evacuate it almost imniediateljf. Portions of the fort 
ramparts still remain, giving a picturesque appearance to the town, 

Rajahmundry is the head-quarters of the iHstrict and Sesstems Judge^ 
the Superintendent of jxplice^ and lire Civil Surgeon. One of the seven 
Central jails of the l^resldeticy is located here- It wu*?. begun in 1804, 
and couslructed on the radiating principle^ with accom modal ion for 
1,052 criminal and thirteen civil prisoners. The articles nianufaclurud 
in it include carpets, coarse woollen nign, sandals, and woodwork. The 
town also conlaius a museum and public garden- Owing to its favour¬ 
able position with reganl to the main lines of commnnicatiou in the 
District^ it la an importanL distributing centre^ and the principal ddp6t 
for the timber floated down the river. 

Rajahmundry^ was constituted a munidpality in 1866, The munu 
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cipal income and expenditure during tlie icn years ending 1904-3 
averaged Rs. 44,000 and Rs. 4J.o<«* r«pecrivcJy, In 1903-4 tltc 
iiic(»ne was Rx, 48,000, derived principally from the bouse and land 
and tolls. The main items of expenditure, which amourtied 
to Rs. 53,000, are conservancy and communications. A municipal 
hospital has accommodation for 39 m.patk-nts. 

’lire principal educational institution in the town is the dtsi-gradc 
college. Established as a Zila school in 1853, college classes were 
opened in 1873 i in 1877 it was raised to its present grade, and in i ^4 
had ard Students in the upper classes. The town also conraias 
a teachers' training college^ with 103 students j a pTactising 
attached to the training college, with 499 pupils; and a high school 
managed by the American Evangelical Lutheran Mission, with 495 


pu|ut$. , , 

Rajakhera,—Head-quarters of the district of the same name in ttic 

State of Dholpur, Rajputilna, situated in 36” 54' N. and 78° ti'E., 
34 mites nofthMSKt of Dholpuf town and about the same disimcc 
south-east of Agra. I’opulalion (1901), 6,609. I®’”' “ 

have been built by Raja Man Singh. Tonwar, during his occu^on of 
the country towards the end of the fifteenth century, and to be caltol 
after him ' the village of the RSji.’ The mud fort was built by the Jit 
Raja Saraj Mai of Bharatpur, and is still m fair prCMrs-afton. Fhc 
town contains a post office, a vernacular school attended by 50 ys» 

iiiid a. dispciisaPii’. _ 

Rajampet.—Tuwn in Ciidtla|W:li DLitrii;!, ^[adras, Sfif 

R^impur Taban.-Subdivrsion and southernmost of ^ 

(’.hJUi Khan Pistrict, Ihinjab, lying between sS” 35 '*8 *5 • 

and 69* jq' and 7®* SS' E., with an area of 4.019 square mite. 
It is bounded by the Indus on the e»t and southite^ “ 
dependent territory on the wc^t. The f tw 

Hills in this ioM/ diminishes from north to . 

range wnlh only one prominent peak, Giandofi < 4 ,t^« fet). _ 
of This the range turns westward, and the foM/ is intended by ^ 
torrent beds, while the lowland along the nver « sub^i to 
The population in 1901 was 93.^76.™ 

[I conuins the towns of Ramniuh (population. 3,917). ^ 

quarters, and MmrAxKor (3,487); ^ 

revenue and ecses in 1903-4 amounted to i-i lalhs- 

Rajanpur Town. Head^ittaTters of the Rajanpur suWnnston and 
/mir/Vof Den tJhazi Khin District, runjab, situated in 39 ® N.^d 
V , 7 K^ut 9 mite from the west bonk of the Indus, on the r^ 

from Dannu to Jacobabid. l'o|nilatwn (r 901), 3,9 17 » ^ T ^ahar 

in i7«-t by Mokhdum Shaikh Rijan. who ousted the wpnal Na^ 
poeSors, id made himself master of their esUte- RAjanput was 
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an iinimpDrlunl village until town of Mithankut was 

washed away by the Indui^ and the bead-quarters of the Assislani 
Commisstoner were transferred tbencUp It does a ronsiderabk trade 
in grain and cotton w'iih Sukkur^ and in opium and indigo with 
AniHisar and ^fuhlkn. The municipality was created in 187^. ITift 
income during the ten years ending 1903-3 avenigod Ks. 5,400^ and 
the eJtpunditure Rs. Iri 1903-4 the inconic was Rs. 6,i0O| 

chiefly from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs. Sjooa, KAjan[jur 
has i«i AngSO’vernacular middle school, maintained by the District 
bemrdp and a dispenser) . 

Rajaan^.—Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Monghyr 
UislrictT Bengal, situated in a5° 12' N- eind 8^® 5^ E-, 2 miles north¬ 
west of Luckee^rm railway station. Fopulaiion (1901X 388. Accord¬ 
ing to Cunningham^ Ra)aonI is the site of the txi-in-ni-lo muiidslery 
visited by Hiuen 'rsiang- Some fine Buddhist sculptures found here 
liave been removed to the Indian Museum at Colcutla, 

[ArrAoi^tiij^-a/ Snrt^v qf iNdhi^ voh i, p(i. 151-6, and vol. sv, 

*3-5 ] 

RSjapklalyaju.—Town in the SrfvillipuUUr iiiak of I’innuvelly 
DUirtch Madras, situated in 9^27' N. and 77® 33' E.| 3 mite from 
StlVElliputtQr town. U is a Union, with a |)opu1ation {1901) of 25,360, 
of whom 34,095 arc Hindus, 1,014 Musalmjln?i, and 551 Christifliis. 
it is mostly inhabited by Razus, a class of people who originally came 
from Vijayanagar and claim to be Rajpuls+ *^J'heir language is Telugu, 
and they have many peculiar customs. There h also a colony of 
blacksmiths who turn out good work, such ns iron sate, vesiicK &c. 
Most of the Rnzus live by agriculture, and they also rear cattle which 
ane considered superior to the ordinary breeds. 

R&japur TSuLukm—Central fd/i/Jta of RntnAgiri District j Hombay, 
lying between 16® 30" and 16* 55^ N. and 73* iS' and 73"^ 52^ E, with 
an ar&i of 616 st^uare miles. It contains one towm^ Rajapuh (popula¬ 
tion^ 5*178), the head-qiiaitcrs ^ and iSr villagei. Hie |x>pulatioii in 
1901 tS3,3o3, compared witli 140^941 sn i3yi. Tlie den^ityt 

250 persons per square mile, is much below the District average. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 96,000^ and for cesses 
Rs, 7,000. Tlic coast line stretches from the ^'ijayadurg creek to the 
Machkandi river, a distance of jo milts. The soil is jjoon except 
in the valleys. 'J’he principal posses ftCfOiiS the ^\tetem Ghais are 
the Anaskura and Kgjirda. The Vi)ayadurg creek haa no bar, and is 
navigable throughout its course in the iJ/uAa. The annual rainfall 
averages about 131 inches. 

RSj&pur Town (1).—Head-quarters of the /j/wlaof the same name 
in Ratn^iri District, Bombay, siluated in 16® 34'N and 73*31" 
at the head of a tidal creek, 30 mite squth-by-easl of Ratnlgiri town 
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fcmd about 15 miles hwi tbc Po[jubtion (190 j)h Rljii|jur 

ts ilie oldcst’ltjokhii; and bc^t |>rejsened town m the Kwkjui; its 
streets aro ^Uxp and nanow, and the marlEet paved and roofed. The 
old linglish factor)', a massive stone building with an enciosuic laadinii 

10 the creeks now used as a Government odioe^ town a special 

interest It is also pex^tiSutr as the unly RainSgiri port 10 which Arab 
boats slih trade direci^ though vessels of any sixe cannot jipproach 
within j miles of the old stone quay. Since the opening of ih* 
Southern Mahrwtm Railway the trade of Rijlpur has greatiy declincd- 
]ii 1903-4 the es|>crts amounted to 1-3 lakhs and the iniports to 
t 6 lakhfi. On the south point of the bay stands a lighthouse, erected 
in iB)3t the light of which is visible for 9 nules- JaiUlpur. situated 

11 miles lov^'cr down, is the outlet for sea traflk and the place of 
call for eOiisting steamers, 'rhe municii^ity, catablished in 1876, had 
aj3 average income during tlic decade ending 1901 of Rs. 7 p 5 ^ 

1903-4 the iocotiae was Ks. 6,600. The w^ier-supply of the town 
is from a lake, upwards of Italf a mile long, with an average breadth 
of 250 feet, txHilainmg about 60,000,000 gallons of waler, which has 
been formed by ilamming the Kodivli Hver at a point 3 miles atovc 
the town The present supply h about 39 n«>* gallons a which 
is insufficient for the needs of the town, and most of the pipes are in 
serious need of repair^ The towii conUiits two Subordinate Ju gcs 
courts^ two di-^pensarics, of which one is private, and eight schools, 
including one for girls. 

At the time of the fiisi Muhammatkii conquest (131^^ Kayapur w^w 
the chief town of a district In i66o-i, and again in 1670, Sivajl 
plundered the town^ sacking the ttiglish factory'. 
was handed over to AngriS, In 1756 it was suken by the es w 
from Angrii j and in 1S18 it came into British ^jo^isesston, logethct 
with the rest of the t"eshwTs dominiofis. 


hoi suni)i$> about u mile ffo™ town* is* riuch ff^Kjucn ^ 
accounl of iis viriue in curing rhcumalic skin diseases, j i 
a mile from this spring is anollier irhieh flows ai uncumm inteniils. 
J'he flow lasts for periods inD'ioB froiH on* "* ‘'^^p 

months. It is held in peal reverence and called a Gang!, immedi¬ 
ately the flow begins, Hindus oome from long disiances to ^thc m it. 
In ilu: middle of ihe town is a temple of Villioba, where fktrs are held 


aC ihii t wir^ a vCar.. 



(1901), Si49i. Haisp'*'’ •* 
of the wa«£<i or vill^e area 
to tradiliuii the town was foun 


area within, which it Is situated. Accwdmg 
founded by 't'ulsl iB®, tlie wl«lm*ied 


fia A'j/APir/^ 

ot tbe vernacular version of the R^oiiyona, and his residence ia still 
ikhown^ He is said to tiave esiablisli^ ^vcml peculiar rcstficiions* 
which arc scniptilously observed; no houses (except shrines) are built 
of stonCp and potters^ ^rberSp and dancing-girls are rigorously excluded- 
The only public buildings are the police staUton, post oflicc^ school, 
and dispensarj^ Rfljdpur was for a time the chief commercial centre 
of the Dislrictr owing to its position on tbe Jumna; but many of its 
merchants have migrated to Korwr, and the place is declining. Besides 
the export of country produce, there is a small nionufaclurc of shoes 
and blankets. The school has 90 pupils. 

Raj^uH.—Village in the Nawitda >fubdi^ision of Gayl District, 
Bengal, situated in 24*^ 39' N. and 85* 30^ on die left bank of the 
J)liarLarj[ ri%er* Fopubytion (1901), I1509. Rajaull is a large mart, 
and Ls connected with the towns of Nawflda and Bihir by a metalled 
road- 

Raj barL—Head-quarters of the Goalundo subdivision of Faifdpur 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in aj"^ 46' and 
89'^ 39' E. It coiLsists of a group of villages with a population (1901) 
of 4,573- RajhAri is a station on the Eastern Hcnga] State Railway, 
and contains the usual public ofEces, the sub-jail having accommoda¬ 
tion for priiMjnets* 

R&jgarh State (1).—A mediatired Stale in Central India, under the 
Bhopal Agency, Ijing between a 27' and 24° 11'" N- and 36' and 
77"® 14' E., with an area of 940 square miles. It il situated in the 
section of Maltt^ft called UtiuUwara, after the Umat clan of Rajputs 
to which the chiefs of Rajgarh and Naninghgarh belong, bounded 
on the north by Gwalior and Kolah States, on the south by Gw'fJior 
and DewSs, on the east by Hhopajp and on the west by Khilcbipur+ 
The northem portion is much cut up by hills, but the southern and 
eastern districts lie on the Milwi plateau. The chief rivers are the 
Pirbflti, which flows along the eastern border, and its tributary the 
Xewaj, which flows by the chief town. In the southern and eastern 
jjarts the country is covered w'ith l>Bccan trap, but in the hilb along 
the northern section the Vindhyan sandstones are exposed. 

The Umat R^jput^ claim descent from tire Paramirii clanr who 
held Malw^ from the ninth to the ihirteenih century^ Accounts of 
their rise are conflicting, but Uiey trace their origin to RinS UmajT. 
IjiEcr on they entered hltlwa, tbetr k^ader Sanirgsen settling at 
first in Dhar, the ancient seal of the Paranl^ira clan. Me !?ub&e- 
quenlly acquired land in the between the Sind and Pirbati rivers* 

and olkalned the title of Rawnt. Riwat Krishnijl* elevenlh in descent 
from Sarangsen, died in 1583, and was followed by Dnngar SinghjL 
Dungar Singhjl's eldest son, Udljl, succeeded and established his 
capital at Katanpur. His younger brother, Dudijli held the post 
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of dtttVH or imriistcr to his bTothor, A fwsition which wns inKtiritiid 
by his dcsccrdaiits. The two branches were distinj^ished as the 
Udiwats and Dudawots. Chhatar Singh, who rollowcd UdSjT, died 
in t 66 ij his son Mohan Singh succeeding as a minor, and the State 
being administered by Diwiln Ajab Singh of the Iludiwat brunch. He 
died in 1668, and was succeeded as minister by his son Paras Ram, 
The new minister wns suspected of having designs on the State, which 
gave rise to endless dispiiHis. In i68t these diSerenccs became acute, 
and a division war; elTcctedi by which Pams Rant feceived the territory 
that now forms the NarsinghgaTh State. In the dtstuTbanccs caused 
by the Mar^tha and PindAri inroads of the eighteenth century, Rljgarh 
and Narsinghgaih became tributary to Sindhia snd Holluir rcspeciivelj. 
At the settlement of MilwA by Sir John Malcolm in 1818, n ti^ty was 
mediated between Sindhia and the Kfljgarh chief Newal Singh, hy 
which Talen and several otlicr %illages were made over lo Sindhia in 
payment of his chums for tribute against the Hftwai, while a written 
agreement was eaccuied by the chief, giving to the British Government 
alorie the right to intervene in the oflairs of the Slate. Jalen and the 
other villages were, however, relumed by Sindhia in 1834- In 18S0 
transit duties on salt were abolished, for which a compensaloty payment 
of Rs. fit8-11 is made annually by the British Government, and four 
years later all similar dues cacept those on opium we« done away 
with. Banne Singh, the present chief, succeeded in He Irean 

the hereditary titles Kis Highness and arwi is entitled to a 
salute of 11 guns. He was created K.G.l.li. in 19'^^ 

The population of the State was; { j 38 t ) 111,641, (1891) 119,4^ 
and {)9or) 88,376, giving a density of 94 jicrsons per square mile. 
During the last decade there has been a decrease of i6 ^ cent., owing 
to the severe famine of 1899-1900, I’be State contains two towns, 
Rajcarh (population, 5 * 399 !^ capital, and Biaoka 
6 « «lkwcs. Hindus number 78,343. or % P®" ' -'t“»'Tiilns, 

4,935, or 6 per cent.; Animlvts (ebiefiy BhJls), 4,788, or 5cent. 
The Maiwi dialect of Rfljasthanl is the moat preivilent. I he most 
numerous castes are Chamars (10,000), Rajputs (7,800), D 5 ngCi {3, h 
and Gujars and Palais (each 3,000). Of the total |Mjpulaiiom 46 |«f 
cent, are supported by agriculture and 31 per cent, by general labour. 

About 134 KjUitw miles, or 35 |ier cent, of the total ur®, arc under 
culiivation, of which 17 s<|«are miles arc irrigable. Of Hw unculti¬ 
vated area 88 square miles are cultivable, 336 under fores!, and the 
rest is waste. Wheat occupies 101 square inil«i, or 43 per cent- of 
the urea under cultivuliou, JmHir 47 M|Uare miles, maiie 35, cotton 

The most important articles of tnide aru gimn and T“"’' , 
principal rftid is that from Rajgarh to SebiMV, 57 P'I« *> 1 ^ 
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wbidi niuat of iKe trafik: piuises to the railway. Otiser roads connect 
Kajgark with Kki]chi|jur and Pachor with Shii>illpur, giving a total of 
r 14 miles of metalled rcxuls in the Shite. Combined British post and 
telegraph offices are maintained at RAjgarh and Biaoraj and a branch 
po$t office at Talen. 

For odministr^tii^c piirpo^^es the State is divided into aeven/a/ar^iwjj— 
Biuora, KaranI’aleHj Rotadii, ^^ew.■^i3ga^lj^ and Sivagarh— 

each under a tsAsi/Jdr^ The chief has full poweis in w3l fcvenuej d^il 
judicialp and general administrative niaiteri In cnminal matters he 
exercises the iJowerB of a Se^iotis Cond* but all heinous criines are 
tried by the Political Agenti The British codes are followed generally. 

The normal income from all sources is 4-5 lakhs^ of which ^-S lakhs 
arc deii^ied from land revenuCj Rs, 17^000 from ciistoms dues (including 
Rs. 15^000 from opium^ Rs. excise^ and Rs, 39.000 from 

interon on Government securities. '1 he lands alietsated in jd^rs yield 
ap^iroTcimately Rs* 47^000 annually. The total expenditure amounts to 
about 4 lakhs, the main hrads being gcnerttl administration (Ks. 70,000)^ 
chiefs establishment (Rs. 3d|Ooo)i jKtlice (Rii. 3-S^ooo), collection of 
land revenue (Rs. ig^oofl)* tribute (Rs. 55j6oo)p and public works 
(Ra, 54,000). The State [Mtys n tribute of K^* 54,000 to Sindhia for 
TalcUp and Rs. ftoo to the R.^na of Jhftlawar for Kaltplth. It alsio 
receives a iSjtJka (cash payment) of Rs. 3+535 ^ y™ Sindhia* 
'fhe Ddlilh rupee has been legal tender since 1896, 

The land fs leased out to cukimtors on a Axed assessment, the 
revenue being collected through farmers (mHJfd/irs), who are respon¬ 
sible for the amount assessed and receive a commission. No regular 
4iiettlemcnt has been made. The rates are hxed in accordance with 
the quality of the soilp higher rates being levied un irrigated land, "the 
fertile kinds in the south and east are assessed at Rs^ 4-12-10 to 
Rs. 1-9-7 Ht^re, and the less productive area in the hilly tract at 
R. o-if-ro to Rh 0-6^5. These rates give an incidence of Rs. 
per ttCTu on the cultivated areOt and of 14 ^miuts per acre on the total 
area. 

No regular army is maintained, but 100 footmen and 50 sowdrs furiii 
the chiefs guard. A rcgulm police force of 557 men b being organbed, 
and there is a Central jail at Rajgnih town. 

In 19011 1^5 per cent, of the population were able to read and write. 
Three State schools and eight [H'ivateestablishnicnis contain 280 pupils. 
The total cost of education is Rs, 3,000. The two hctspitals in the 
State cost Rs. 5,000 yearly. 

RAjgorh Town (i),—Capital of She State of the same tiame bi 
Centml India, situated in 24^ N. and 76" 44' E.p on the left bank 
of the New-aj river, a tributary of the Farbasij 85 miles by road from 
Rhupll^ and 57 from the ShuJ^pur station on the Ujjain-Bhopal branch 
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of ihe Great Induin Peninsula Railway. Population (tool), 5,399. 
The town was foynded alioul *640 by Rftwai Mohan Singh, who also 
erected the battlcnwsitcd wall by which it is surrounded. Itesides the 
chiefs residence, a State gucslhousOt a school, o dispensary, a wra/, 
and British combined jaist and telegraph olSces are situated in the 

town. _ 

Raj garb State {3).— Tltahtntt in the BHonaw Aft Acekcv, Central 

India. 

Rftjgarh Towp (2).—licftd-qiiartera of a tah^t qf ihe Sftmt name in 

the State of Alwar, Rajputana, situated in ay" 14' N. and yd^^S^E., 
a 2 miles south of Alwar city, and about a mile south of RAjgarh station 
on the Rajpytlna-Millwfi Railway. 1 ‘cipulation (t90i), 1 i.ooS. It was 
built about tydy by Proiap Singh, the founder of the Alwnr State, and 
contaim seveiol fine buildingSj, notably the palace in the fort, the 
frescoes in which arc curious. The town wall and ditch were added 
by MaliAnio Rlj.l Biinni Singh. The luwn possesses a p«t office, an 
Anglo-vcmacular school, and a hospital with accommodation for 3 in 
patients. A municipal committee looks after the lighting .ind sanitation 
of the place, the average income, derived mainly from octroi, being 
about Rs. y,6oo a year, and the citpcnditure somewhat te^ About 
half a mile to the east are the remains of the old town of RAjgarh, 
which is said to have been foynded In the midcUe of the secoiid century 
by Rajs BSgh Singh of the HaigUjar clan of RHjpuls, and the BJghola 
lank dose to it ia attributed to the «iinc chief. On the cm^kment 
of this tank General Cunningham found three life-size Jam figure, all 
standing upright and naked, and two jambs of a highly ornament^ 
doorway of a temple, Ijcsides numerous broken figures, all a|>i»riently 
lain. They were said to have been dug up when the new town ims 
being built. Situated on a lofty range of hills some 18 miles to tte 
west is Ptmnagar, the old capital the Rl^ chiefly 

remarkable for the holy temple of Nllkanth MaWldeo, which is (die 
most famous place of pilgrimage in this prt of the 
temple is said to have been built by a BatgOjar Ajai 1 II, and 
an inscription under a figure of Gancsba beam the date ^ a. n. 9 S 3 p 
which was most probably the date of the crmsitudion of the build¬ 
ing, as its Rencral style belongs to that period. In one of the ruined 
temples in the vicinity b a colossal Jam '3 f*- 9 

with a canopv of a| feet overhead which is supportt^ by two elephants. 

Ratgnrb Town (3),—Head-quarters of a ttAri/ of the same name 
in the Rcni ^ Stole of Ulkaner, “J 

ar 39' X. and 75’ ^ 4 ' E.. about 135 ^ 

Bikaner city. Population 4 ,^ 1 ^ T, ^ iS 

MahMja Gaj Singh about ryW, ai«l was •'!* 

Singh. It posses.«s an /Vnglo-vemaculai school attended b> 74 boy*, 
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Li post and a hospital with accentmodatiart for 7 in-patients. 

The fa Ad/ contains 187 villages^ and more than 36 per cent, of the 
inhabitants are jats* M most of them belong to the Pani}^ clan^ iht; 
tract used to be: called locally the Paniya The Katli river 

sometimes Hows in tliC south for a few miles. 

—Ruined town in the Biti5r subdivision of Paum Dsslricf^ 
Bengal^ simated in 35® 7* N, and S5* ali^ E, Poputation (rgor), i,s75- 
li was identified by Dr, Buchanan-Hamillon with Kljagriha, the resi- 
denre of Buddl'ia and c^ipital of the ancient Magadha ; and by General 
Cunningham with Kus:i^nagara-pura (4he toa'n of the grass X 
visited by i-[iuen Tskng and called by hini Kin she-!o-pu-lo, Hajagrilw, 
meaning 'the royal residence," was also ktio^vn as Giribraja, 4hc hill 
surrounded"; and under this name the capital of Jarasandha^ king of 
Magsidim, is mentioned in both the Rimiyana and tite MahIbhSrata, 
It is also described by Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese 
pilgrims, the latter of whom gives an account of the hot springs found 
at this place. 'Phe five hills surrounding the town, mentioned in the 
MaliAbbarala and in the Pali annals^ have been examined by General 
Cunningham. The first, Baibhilr, is identified with the Webhars moun¬ 
tain of the Pali mnnals, on the aide of which was the fiimous Sattapanni 
Cave, where the first Buddhist synod held in 543 u.c. The second 
hill, Ratn^ri, is that called by Fa Hian "The Mg-trce Cave/ where 
Buddha meditated after his meals, and is identical with the Rishigiri of 
the Mahabhirota, and the Pandao of the Plli animla. A paved zigsag 
road leads to a small temple on the summit of this mountain, which 
is still used by Jains^ The third hill, BIpula, is otearly the Wepullo 
of the PlUi chronicles and the Chait-yoka nf the ^fahlhh^rata. 'I’lie 
other two hills have Jain tenipleSn 

Traces of the outer wall around the ancient town of Rijogriha may 
still be seen, about 4I miles in circumference. The riew Rtjgtr is about 
twcHthirds of a mile north of the old town. According to Buddhist 
recx>rds, it was built by Srenika or BimhSsimif the father of Ajatasatru^ 
the contemporary of Budd im. Dn Bticlmnaii^ Ham ikon stated that the 
town stood upon the north-west corner of a fort, which is an irregular 
pentagon in form and apparently of great antiquity. At the south-wcsi 
extremity are traces of a more modern fort, with stone walls, which 
might have been a kind of citadel. It occupies a space of about 
600 yards. 'Fhe eastern and northern faces had no ditch, but there 
is a strong stone ftTill al>out iS feet thick, with circular projections at 
intervabi, I'he eastern approach to Rfijagriha w'as protected by a stone 
wall, ao feet in width and running up the southern slopes of the 
bills. A w'atch-tower on the eictreme eastern point of the range 
corresponded with a similar tower immcdialely over the town. One 
tower still exists, and also the foundations of the second tower. South 
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of ihe ancient town of Rijaisriba are found inscriptions on huge slabs 
of stone, t»hich form a naturel jiavemcnt. So far as is known, the 
characters have never been deciphered. 

\Anh<u<^<ffJtiil Surety of Indiat voL i, pp- 16-34, and vol. viii, 

pp. 85-100.] 

Rajim.—Village in the District and taksV of Raipur, Central Pro- 
vincca, situated in ao* 5S' N. and 81® jj' E,, s; miles from Raipur 
town, on a branch of the Raipur-Dhamtarl nnrrow-gjiuge railway, 'rhe 
town stands on the right tiaiifc of the river hiahonadf at its junction 
with the I'airl. Population (igai), 4 t 9 Ss- 'I’his figbre, however, wiis 
in exce.ss of the normal number of rcsidonu, as it inclttdftl vTsttors 
to the fair. Rajim contains a fine group nf icinplcs dedicated to 
Vishnu, the principal of which is that of Rfljivlochan (‘the lotus-eyed ), 
which is visited by all pilgrims on their way to Jagannath. It is 
a handsome building, S 9 “jy * 5 i ^c*. standing on a platform S fert 
high. Another temple of Kuleshwar is situated on a small island in 
tite ijahanodl. A large minual fair takes place at Rljim, lasting for 
about six weeks in February and March, It is principally A eattle-fair, 
but much iaiar silk from Biilspur is also sold. R&jim Is the centre <«f 
a considutuhle Atnouri of general trade, principally m lac and myia- 

bolama. It has a primary school. . n , 

Rajkot Stale.—State in the Kaihiiwdr Political Agenqr, Bombay* 
lying between sa" 3' and *7' N- and 70® 46' and 71' 9 K, with on 

area of a8i square miles. It is .w unduUting cwntry, with a stOTy 
soil watered by several stnsims, of which the Aji is peremiial. Ihc 
climate, though hot in the months of April, May, and October, is 
generally healthy. The annual rainfall averages from ro to 35 indies. 

RUtkot is an offshoot of NavSnagar. The founder of the hou« was 
Kunwar VibhojI, younger son of AjojI, a great grand^n of Rival, 
in 1807 the ruler fc<ecut«1 the usual engagements. 1 Ite famfly fdlows 
the rale of primogeniture in mottcra of iuccestioo. and holds a mnaJ 
auihoriring adoption. The chief is emitted to a salute of 9 guns, and 
is addressed as Thikur Sfthih 

The population at the krt four erumctations was ; (187*1 3 o» 77 «i 
<i88t) 46.540. (*890 49.95R. O901) 49 . 795 - 

40,153, MusalmAns 6,»Sand Jains 3,353, The only town »s Rajkot, 

ihc capttol, and there arc 60 riltagea. 

The total area under cultiraiion is 175 square im ^ o w i 
14 square miles are irrigated. There is no uniform aid fixed r^ue 
swtem in the Sute. for aS villages & 1 I under the tMehfai or share of 

^uce system and 3 f^^\*«uare 

The chief irrigational work Is the Ulpun tank, whitdi suppli« 3 

miles. Horse-breeding is carried on m “ 'uule 

ing a stallions and 30 mares and costing about Rs- 5.o«o. 
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breeding also receives some attcntitwi. The common kinds of grain, 
sagar-cane^ and colton are the principal crops. I'he^^ ate caponed from 
Gogha and Jodiya+and to a certain CKlcni by rail from AVadhw^Sn. Ttie 
Jetitsar^RAjkot, Morvi^ and jamiM^r RiiiU-ap pass through the Smie. 
Carts are the chief meatts trf transport, but pack-hullocks and horses 
are also employed. Cotton and woollen cloth arc the principal matm- 
factures, and there h one ginning factory. EsfporLs,, consisting chiefly 
of cotton yam, molassesp and hides^ were valued at 3 lakhs in 1903-4 ; 
and imports, chiefly timberp cotton, silk, and ivory, at 10 lakhs. 

Thu Stale mnfc 5 as a semnd-class Stable in KithiAK-Ar. The chief has 
power 10 try hh own subjects for capital offences. The estimated gross 
revenue is 3 kkhs, chiefly derived from land (2 lakh^). .^V tribute of 
Rsl is paid jointly in the British Government and the KftWs’tb 

of Junigarh. The Stale contains 3 municipalities^ and 19 schools with 
a total of 1,875 whom 359 are girls. It maintains an armed 

police force of 153 men, of whom 15 me mounted {1905). There are 
Ett'o dispensaries aJTording relief annually to 17,815 patients, and 
a travelling hospital assistant is engaged to carry medical relief to 
outlying villagusi^ In 1903-4 the number of perwjnH vaccinated w‘as 

Rajkot Town*—Capital nf the State of the same name in Kllhi- 
JwAr, Bombay, situated in is® N. and 70* 50^ E., at the juration 
of ihc Bhflvnagar'Condal JufiAgarhrPorbandat, the Jamnagar, and the 
^Tom Railwaya, Population (tpoi), 36,151, including the civil and 
military stations* Hindus number 25,927, Musalmans 6,637, and Jains 
3+071. Rajkot is the residence of the Agent to the Governor in 
Kathiawar, and contains suvend central institutions. Among these h 
the Rljkum^r College, which ow'ed its inception to the foresight of 
Colonel Keatingc+ V.Ck Political Agent from 1863 to r 367 , and 
opened by Sir Seymour FitrGdmldp Governor of Bombay, in 1870, and 
for many years presided Q^*er by the late Mr. Chester MacNaghten. 
This mstitution provides a suitable education and training not only for 
the sons of chiefs of Kaihiaw^ but also for cadets of other States in 
the Bombay Ptesidency. The college itself is a flne building in the 
Venetian Gothic style, amply equipped with a gymnasium, a racquet 
cQiLrtp a rifie range, and a cricket pavilion. The Jubilee Memorial 
Instilutet an imposing building consisting of the Connaught Hall, the 
Lang f JbTary+ and the Watson Museum, is situated in a picturesque 
public garden. The RasillkhAnji liospital for \\'omen and Children, 
built at the e?(pcn^ of the NawiSb of JunA^rh, and luaintained jointly 
by the chiefs of KAlhiilwilr, fe a well^uipped institution in chaise of 
a European lady doctor. The West Hospital+ built conjointly by 
Government arid the chiefs of KithiAwAr, \s a fully equipped hospital 
in charge of the Agency Surgeofi, who has at his dispofal the sen^ices 
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of ft ciualifiod .-VsKistimt Sui^cou arid a trained Evt^liah nurse. 'Die 
Male 'rraining College and the Hanon Female 't raining College are 
alsfj maint^ned by the chiefs of KAthiiwflr. In the military limits 
are a chureh and a dock-toirer, the latter built by the late Jim of 
Jimnagnr, In the civil Station arc the lines of the KiihiiwUr Agciv^ 
police, and the Rijkot Central prison. In the neighbourhood are the 
Rijkot Statu stud farm and dairy, and two large antfieial tanks 
which supply Rajkot with water and sSso irrigate a few square niiles of 
country. There is one collonginning fiictoty in Hajkot, but the prin¬ 
cipal trade is in grain and a local buildiitg stone. I he river Aji, which 
washes the walls of the town, is s|)anned by two bridges and an 
aquetiuct. The bridge used for foot traffic was buiit by the laic 
Mahtir&Jft of Bhaunagftr. The high sclwol was attended in 1903-4 by 
293 pupils. The Irish Presbyterian Mission has a central station here. 
The income of the cantonment funds in i 903“4 was Rs. i,7r4. 

R^machi (or 'the royal termcc*).—An isolated doubltpeaked 
^ortiflf^d hill on the main line of the 'Vestem tihits, in the^ Mival 
tatukaoi Poona District, Bombay, situated in T&°sa' N. and 73'94'E,, 
about fi miles north of the Bor Pass, It can be visited from Kliandila 
or Lcmauli. From the Konkan, thickly wooded at the base, it* sides 
rise about *,aoo feel in steep rock slopes which, as they near the enst 
of the hill, grow' gradually treeless and bare. Above the crest from 
the flat hill-iup towers a rocky neck about *00 feel high with at eithirr 
end a short fortified tower-Ufce head, the inner, Srivordh^ ('luck's 
increase'), high and pointed, the outer, Alanranjan (‘heart gladdener ), 
lower and ftat lopped. A tongue of land about 300 yards br^ joiw 
Raimachi to the rough plateau that runs along the crest ol the Ghats 
north from Khondlla, Across this tongue of land, half a rnile frorti 
the foot of the central hill-top, is a strong stoue wall ‘7 "igh an 
fi thick, with a parapet loophoted for musketry, at^ with bastions a 
intenrak pierced ftw cannon. A wide stretch of bll.^ land wiihm h s 
tine of wall ensured the garrison a foil supitly of gm*^ gra.^ 

From this upland, at a safe distance from the neighbouring height^ 

the central hill-top rises 300 to 4« feel high, a 

hanging cliff crowned by a battlement^ peak, and tow«^ west 

strengthened by a double line of encircling walls. On the of 

the neck that joins the two peaks, fronting a small temple of ^ • 

sUnd three old stone tftmp-pillars tjr dtfmait, and l*i) 

carved stone chaigera ready saddled and billed for the gcJ. 

temple, which is little more than a hut, has three purs 

stone images of Bhairav and his wife Jogesh^. 

to tradition, by Sivaji, Sihii, and Biijl Rao P«hwa. f 

eastern and higher fort, less sheer to the south than to tit* north, » in 

jSTsb^thened by a triple line of w^L On the south side, riirough 
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the ruined gateway, is ranched a chamber cul in the rock^ once used 
as a ^franary or storehouii4!:^ and close by el large rock-cui reservoir^ 
On the norths in a narroii’ ledge of the steep cliff, hollowed into the 
hill and sheltered from the sut^ is a cistern with an unfailing 

supply of pure water. I'he inner fortiheationt with a ftw^ ruined 
dw eUings^ Cnclosfei the central pea^» or * stronghold.' Man- 

ranjant the outer hili, less completely protected by nature, is very 
carefully forthied with two high strong lines of w'all. I’he outer linCj 
running aloitg the crest of ihe cltffp uncloses some cisterns and reser¬ 
voirs of cut stone; the inner, encircling the flat hill-topi has within 
it the pow'der magaztoep a long^ low, tombdike^ roofless building of 
Very clo^-ly fitting cut stonc^ and close to it the ruins of the com' 
mandant's house and a cistern. The western wall commands the 
delightful prospect that gives the fort its name. Below lies the royal 
terraces wooded and strcam-furrOwcd to the norths bare and weh-tilled 
to tlie westt and to the south laid out in fields with a ^mall laic and 
a shady hunilet uf Koh huts, ^■or^h and soulh, beyond the plateau* 
stretches the main line of the ^^‘estern Ghiis^, their aides rij^ing from 
dee[> evergreen forests in bare black clifl^ to the rough, thinly wooded, 
p.Lrt-tilled terrace that extends eastwards into the IX-ccan plain und 
along the crest* broken by wild, rocky laraks and headlands, from 
Harischandragarh 50 miles to the north to Bhojya tS miles to the 
Mnuth. Westwards stretch outlying spurs and ranges witlii deep* water- 
worn valltiys and stcufi, wxll-wotKlcd sides. Far off to the fight rise 
M^huli, (lotaun, longir^ and the SalsOEtc hills; in frupit, beyond the 
lung fiat backs of .VUthertn aftd Pmbal, he the harbour^ island^ and 
city of Boniljfty ; and to the left sweeps the long riinge of hiltsf that 
passes by NigoLhna and Sag^irgarh from the ^Ve^ltem Ghats to Urn 
extreme west of All big. 

'J’he first notice of Rijmichi is in jfiaS, when it was taken by 
Sivajr. In the fort surrendered to Angria, and was ceded by him 
in 1730 to the second Peshwi BijI Rao (lyai'^o). In 1776 the 
intpcjsUvr SadolLsi, a Keiutujia Brahnaan who called Eiimself Sadishiv Kao 
Bhau, tfjok the greater part of the XuiiJuui and earnc to the Bor i^Ans. 
Here he was opposed fur a timt.% but eL'ontually carried the FiisSj und 
received offers submission frout KHjmachi. The Poona ministcfs 
then occupied his attention with pretended overtures of subitiisslonj 
until two of the PeshwA's odicers suddenly full on him in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rajm^chi, smJ drove him and his force to the Rotikan. In 
the hist Marflth.^ War of i&rS the fort suirulidured without resE:>lance^ 

R&jmahai Subdivision.•^North-eastern subdivision of the Surttil 
Farganas District, Bengal, lying between 24* 43 ^ 25* N. and 

87^^ and S7® 57^ E.t with an area of 741 sr|Uare miles. 'J’he siub- 
division Contains a narrow strip of altuvial soil along the banks of the 
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Giingesp which forms its i^lcrn t>uiindrir/j but ihc i-reatcr jwjt is hiUy 
country stretching southwards from Silhibganj, The population in tgor 
was 3761703, compared mih ^76(395 in r^i^ the density being 373 
persons per sqtiare mik. It conmins one town. Sahiboasj {popuUlipn, 
7,SjS)p an impofUnt centre of IrTtde; and 1,595 vtUagtss of wliich 
Rajaiahal is the bead-qitancii. A large pxrl of the Dlni+iti-l Itoh 
Government estate lies within the subdivision, 

Rajmah&L Hills.—Hilly tract in the Santa! Paa^inas District of 
Bengal, lying between 24® 30^ and 25* 15^ &7®ir^ajid 87 40 ^-i 

and estimated to cover an urea of I1366 square uii 1 c& The height 
nowhere esceeds 2.000 feet sibovc ^ea-levcl. and the average elevation 
is considerably less. Among tbc highest ridges are Mori and isund- 
garsS. The narrow valleys in these hilts belong to the Government 
estate known m the Datnan-i-koh. which extends 54 miles north and 
south, with m average width of 5 miles, and is surrounded by bills on 
every side, Ti^e Rajnmhail Hills were long regarded as a oontimiation 
uf the Vindbyan range of Central India; but Mn V. ^ 11 ^ of Lbe 
Geological Suncy, after a detailed examination of these hills, came to 
the conclusion that they form an isolated group, the north-ea-stem 
extremity of which oonstitulcs the luniing-point of the Gitmgei. Ihe 
Rijmuhak Hilts consist of oversowing b^hk trap of comparatively 
recent date, resting utm^i ccjal measures and metamorphk rocks of 
gneUsose chanteter, funning ptirt of the lx;wer Gondwanii system. 
The bilU leave only a narrow passage betwiiun their northern flank 
and the Ganges channel; and in Mughal times this pass, known as 
TltLlAGARlti, WHS of great strategic importance, and was defied by 
ii large stone fort, the ruins of w hich are still To be seen. 'J'he loop- 
line of the East Indian Railway follows this route. 'ITic hills are 
inhabited by the Pahitia races, who are described in the article on the 
Saktal F,^in;A?f AJi. .V smculiar feature of these hilb is the chain of 
level plateaux which are found upon the crests of the ridgt»= U^n 
These sniiill plateaux the Pahirios Imc buik their houses; Mid they 
arc cultivated with the ordinary plains oops, milkts. {Gmsafm 

pulses and ei'en rice covering the hill tops, whik mangOL-s, 
jack-fruit trees, tntd palm trees ihrive luxtirlaiitly. I he ap|irchich from 
the plains below to each pkteau is jealously guarded by a steep ladder 
of bouldems. 1 he slopes of the hills yield la^e quanriucs of bamboos 
iOid lirewood, and spiked millet is grown in patches every^wKcre. 
A large trade has recently sprung up in takti grass (/srAoimum 
which is grown in the hills near Sahit^anj, where it is 
and dispatched by rati to the paper-mills in the neighbotir o 

Calcutta. 

Rfijmahal VHla^e.-HeatHiuaTUiR of tht subdivision of tlw smc 
aime Id tbi; Santil I’wijaiiiiii Uuit^ie^ Beiigai, situated m -'5 3 
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and ^ 7 ^ 50' E.+ on the right bank of the Ganges, Hijmahal is now 
a mere collection of mud huts, intmpersed with a few respectable 
houses. The mins "of the old hluhamniadan city, buried in rank 
jungle, extend for about 4 tnit&i to the west of the modem vitbge. 
After his teium from the conquest of Ortssa in 159^1 ^^an Singht 
Akbar'^s Eajput generali selected RajmahAl (formerly AgmahaJ) as the 
capital of Bengal on ocoouiU of its central position with respect to that 
l^ovinco and to Bihar, and beatuse it commanded the Ganges and 
the pass of Teli^lgaThL 'I’hc chief antiquities uf Kijmahai arc the 
Jatna Mosjid of M^n Singhj the palaces of baultin SImjl and ft! If 
Kasim AlI^ Nawab of Betigal, the PhuMri or flower garden^ and 
numerous mosques and monuments. In the beginning of iho nine¬ 
teenth century I^Tk Buchanan-Hamilioti estimated that the lowm con¬ 
tained from 25^000 to 10,000 persons. In the Census of 1901 the 
|>opulation was returned at 3 t® 47 - 18^0, when the loo|j-line of the 

East Indian Railway was opened to RijmahSl, an ami of the Ganges 
ran immediately under tho siatioot forruing a navigable channel for 
steamers and boats of all siKea. In 1&6J-4 the river abindoned this 
channel^ leaving an allurial bank in its place. Rajmahal was till 1-S79 
3 miles distant from the niuiit streani of the Gaiigea, and could bo 
approached by large boats only during the rains. In that yeaf the 
Gardes returned to its old bed+ but in iSSa it show^cd indications 
of again deserting it* In consequencu of the^ic changes the bulk of 
trade has been tTansferred to S^ibgonj, though RAjmahal still retains 
the local trolhc across the Ganges with Milda District* 

Rajnagajr Town, — Head-quarters of a of the same name 

in the Slate of Udaipur^ Rajputaoiaj situated in 25° 4^^ N- and 73,“5i^ E., 
about 36 miles north by north-east of Udaipur city, and about a mile 
to the w^t of the lake called R 3 Lj Samond, Population (1901), 

The town was founded by, and mimed after, Rina Rij Singh in the 
latter lialf of the seventeenth century. It contains a primary school 
attended by^ about 30 boys* ai>d the marble quarries in the neighbour¬ 
hood are famou-S^ 

R&jnagar ViBage {or Nagar). — Village in the hcod-quuner^a sub¬ 
division of Bftbhilm District, Bengal situated in 23* 5 7' N- and 3 j* 
^g^ E, Fopuktion (1901)1 3,845, Kljnagar was the capita! of the 
i lindti princes of BtrbhUm prior to the conquest of Bengal by^ the 
Mulianimadans in 1203. In 1244 it was plundered by the Oriyfls, 
The site is now covered with crumbling bouses, mouldering mosqucss* 
and weed-choked tanks4 the aneestral palace of its Rajas has fallen 
into ruins. North of the town and buried in dense jungle are the 
remains of an ancient mud fort, said to have been built in the 
eighteenth century as a defence against the Marathds. The famous 
Nagar wall or uiitrunchment, extending in an irregukr and broken line 
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arcHtnd iKe town fnr a distance nf miles, is now mpidly decayirnj. 
The jfAj/i or gateways have long ceased to be capable of defence, and 
many {arts of the wall have been washed almost level with the ground 
by the annual rains. The place is locally famous for its niangoes. 

[Anhatokgiat! Survey Rt()i)rts^ vol. viii, pp. Md-j-l 

Raj-Nandgaon State.—Naii^e State in the Central rrnvinces, Sft 
NANnnAo?t. 

Raj-Nandgaon Town,—Capital ri the Nandgaon Feudatory State, 
Ccniml I’rovinots, situated in si* 5^ 3 ^ ^''*b a station 

on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 6(16 miles from Bombay. I'opulatinii 
(1901), 11,094. '^e Inrge group of buildings forming the RfijS's 

palace covers mom than five acres of land, surrounded by a gntdefl 
with a maze. Another largo and handsome garden contains a guest¬ 
house for Kufopean visilofs and a menagerie. The aflaini of the uiwn 
are managed by a municipal committee, whose receipts avemge a^t 
Rs. 33,000. The water-supply is obtained from the Seonilth river, 

ntiles distant. Filtration wells have been sunk in the river, and 
water Ls pumped into a service reservoir in the town. The works were 
opened in 1S94 and cost i-sg iR^hs. R5j-Nandgaon is the centre of 
trade for the surrounding area. I'he princiiial exports are pmn and 
oilseeds. The Benjpl-Nigput Spinning and Weavii^ Mills were 
opened in 1894, with a capital of 6 lakhs, a large portion of which was 
contributed by the chief. They contain 108 looms and 13,176 si^ndles, 
employ i,tii operatives, and produced 34 t 97 S of yam and 7,468 
cwt of cloth in 1904, A cotton-ginning factory is under construction. 
A station of the .American I’cntecostal Mission has been established in 
the town. Rij-Nilndgaon possesses an English middle school with 
88 pupils, a girls’ school, three other scliools, ai^ a dispensary. 

Rajpar.—Petty State in Rf-wa Kajctiia, Bombay. 

Raj para (1).—Petty State in the Gohelw«r Pram, Kathiaw lr, 
Bombay. Sae KATiiiAWAii,. 

R&jpara {*).— Petty State in the Hillr I'lflnt, KaibidwJtr, Bombay. 

dlv KaTBIAWAH. «, V n l . 

Rijplpl*-_Stale 'ti the Political Agency of Rew 4 Kantha, Bombay, 

lying between si® 13' and it* 59' N- 73 *^ s'and 74“ E., with an 
area of 1,5 ili square miles. Tt ia bounded on the north by the Nar¬ 
bada river and the Mehwtsi estates of Rewl Kinilw; on the east by 
the Mehwlsi estates of the District of Khandesh; on the south by the 
State of Baroda and Surat District; and on the west by Brooch 
District, tls extreme length from north to south is 4a wiles, and its 
extreme breadth from ea^t to west 60 miles. 

TwcMhirds of the Slate arc occupied by a continuation of the 
Sdtpurit range, known os the Rftjpfpla bills, nowhere exceeding 3 i*** 
feel in height above the sea, which form the watershed between the 
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Narbada and TSpti Towards tbe wenst the hi Ik gradually 

^iiibsidc into gentle undulations. The principal rivers of Rljplpla are 
the Narbada, skirting the territory north and wc^^t for nearly a hundred 
miles; and the Kaijan, which rises in the hills of theNtnchal 
and, flowing north into the NarbadS, disides the State into tw'o equal 
portions. The signs of disturbance in the lines of trap and the great 
number of dikes seem to show that RajpTpta was* during the lime 
when trap rocks were poured out, a great centre of volcanic actfon- 
Except in the rich western lands, the whole of the State is ct>\^rcd with 
trees, the chkf being teak+ black -w<mk1, and Mat'r. The climate is 
exceedingly unhealthy, malarial fever being prei,^alenl from Septeml>er 
lo Fehruar,\ The rarnfall in 1903-4 was 46 inches. 

The fimiiy of the RSjpTpla chief is said to derive iLs origin from otic 
Chokartna, son of Saidawat, Rija of Ujjain, a Rijput of the Paramarn 
tribe, who, having quanclled with his father, left his own country and 
established himself in the village of Plpb, in the mocst inace«tsible part 
of the hills to the west of the modem town of X 3 ndod. The only 
daughter of Clioklrana married Moker or Mokherij* a RAjput of the 
Gohel tribe* w'ho resided in the island of Premgar or Piram in the Gulf 
of Cambay. MokheiHj had by her two sons, Tlungarjl and Gemar- 
singhjr. The rormer Ibuoited Bhaunagar and the latter succeeded 
Chokarilna. Since that time (about 1470) the Gohel dynasty has ruled 
in Rajptplfl- The MuSdlman kings of AhmadAbld had before this 
taken an agreement from the RAji to furni^ih r,ooo foot-soldicr* and 
300 horsemen; and the agreement remained in force iintil Akbar look 
Gujarat in when he imposed a tribute of Rs. 35,550 on the 

country in lieu of the contingent. This was pdd until the end of 
the reign of AurangJteb (1707), when, the imperial authority declliving* 
the payments became irregular, and, if opportunity favoured, were 
altogether ci^aded. Subsequent to the overthrow of the Muhammadan 
authority, Damajl Gaikw^^ in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
succeeded in securing ci halfsharc of four of the most fertile sdli- 
divisions of the lufritory. These w'ere afterwards released ni the cost 
of an armual pa^'menl of Rs. 40*000 to the Gatkwar, and tins sum later 
on vtm raised to Rs. 93,000. Such rapid and frequcnl encrmcbments 
on the Stale and interna] quarrels led to the intervention of the British 
Government. About the cloi;e of rSat* of two disputants, the rightful 
claimant Vcriaaljf was placed on the ihrone by the British. Under the 
settlement made In 1833 the Slate pays an armual tribute of Rs^ 50*001 
to the GaikwHr, on the tindmtanding that a remission shall be granted 
in seasons of natural calamity. The State, owing to fnismartagement, 
was placed in the year 1^84 under ihe Joint administmiion of an officer 
of the British Government and the From 1S87 to 189T 

administration was entrusted solely to a British officer. The chief, 
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who bcaw the title of MahSriSniS, is entitled lo a salute t>f ti guns and 
holds a Sftnad authonxing adoption* The aticcession fotlows the rule 
nf pHmGgcTiUmr^e 

The population at the last four eitumerations wast i jo, 036, 

{18S1) ii4,TS6, <*851) iT(i7Mi {' 9*0 decrease 

during the lost decade being due to the great famine of 1899-1 Tli* 

population is distributed between one town^ Nanix>i>, the capital of the 
State, and 651 villages, the density being 77 persons per square mile. 
Hindus number 94,8^5. MusalniJJns 5,636, and Anintisls 16,07s* 
latter are chiefly Bhils. 

Of the total area 33 per cent, is cultivable, and *43 square nitlcs 
were aciufllly cultivated in 1903-4- Cotton is the most imt»rtant 
crop, occupying 53 square miles; while occupied 43 p * 9 ' 

rice J5, and 10 square miles. In the rich alluvial smi in the 

north and north-west and in the favoured patches in the west, iiwr, 
cwttor-oil, millet, cotton, gram, and rice are grown. Expenments for 
introducing Egy-ptian cotton are in progress. Among the hilLs and 
forests, where Bhlls are the only husbandmen, the chief cr^s Jue t»r, 
coarse rice, h>dra, hanti, and The four last are the Bitty chief 

diet, though, unless three or four times washed, the is slightly 

poisonous causing giddiness and fainin«s. Almost all hi ^ 

grown in scattered forest clearings. The tract covered by forests 
is about two-thirds of the whole area, includirtg 409 square miles of 
< rcsened' forest. In the south thisrt are valuable teak forests. Or- 
nclian min® are worked at the foot of a hill near Kanpur, a vil^ 
about 14 miles from the city of Broach, where the M^ihJlsjam^ 
a victory over the Mughals in lyns- t'*" ‘'f *" ^ 

imrnufaciurcd in the same locality, and >*hik ston® are exj^ed o 
Cambay f® the manufiicture of agate work. A wft 
a villaKC in the Vadia ta!uka is fashioned into gnndstones and 
for export. The State contains iwo cmtoti^inrnng ' ' 

BhUs and Other forest trib« make bamboo iiMltii^ and 
sale • otherwise there are no indusines of any dwcnption. The chief 

MW. Of rmk i. .»l troo. o 

largely exported, and n«rly all the cotton grown m the Slate is sen o 
Bombay A railway, constructed at a oust of *3 and opened 

rCo l^^nnitT NJdod with Anklevvar. Its total length m > 9 * 3-4 
wais 2 js mUc3, and it yielded :i wet prc/tl of Rs, ii^ 4 1 ^ 
the sire suffered severely from faminci, due to shtiri rainfall and th 
laitgrof rai. Nearly 9 lakhs wa.s s,fent on famine relief on this 

adminlslralive purposes the 

/am>»wr, eacit under a with considerable resepu.^ ^hce, 

2 magisterial powers. The chief has power to try. fur capital 
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ofcnccfi* wEtKout the pcrm^inri of the Politiail ^^gcnl, any person 
AKcept British subjects. The hcomc of the Stale in 1903-4 was B-7 
lakhs; including receipts from Land* forests^ and excise. More than 
Rs. 70,0*0 is annually spent on public workSn The forms of assess¬ 
ment levied arc the hoe (.iift/d/r), or the billhook (dii^ardt) cess (vary¬ 
ing from & annas to 3 n]pces); a plough tax levied on each 

plough {varying according to the status of the cultivator from Ks. 5 to 
Rs. 19) ; and AigAe/iSt or acre rates (ranging from 4J annas to Ri js). 
Of the total area, 437 square miles have been sun^eyed. There Ls 
a municipality at NSndod under State managerueni; llie chief main¬ 
tains a military force of j 11 men, horse and foot, and 339 police. The 
State contained in 1903-4 one high school and 81 primary scJiools* of 
which 5 were for giris. The bo^-s’' schools were attended by 3,417 
pupils and the girls' schools by 607. One hospital and five dispen¬ 
saries and the Nandod jail infirmary cost Rs. i 6,00a, and treated 
3$pioo patients m 1903-4, In the same year persons were 

vaccinated. Xflndod contains a vetennary hospital. 

ESjpiir State* —Petty State in Kathiawau, Bombay. 

Rajpur Town (1).—Town in the head-qtianers subdivision of the 
BEstrict of the Twenty-four l^rgana^s, Bengal, situated in N. 

and 88® 25' E., ti miles south of Calcutta. Population (1901)1 10,713+ 
Rajpur was constituted a municipality in 1876. The income during 
the decade ending [901-2 averaged Rs, 8,400, and the expenditure 
Ks+S,2*o. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. to.ooo, half of which was 
derived from a tax on persons (or pfoperly tax); and the expenditure 
w'as Rs. i2^oQOr 

Rajpur Town (jju—Town inDehta Dan District, United Provinces^ 
situated in 30® 24^ K. and 78* 6*^ E,, at the foot of the Himalayas on 
the main rtifld to Mussoodep 7 miles from that place and 7 miles 
from Dchrm Population (1901), 3,900. The place is chiefly of im¬ 
portance as a stage on the journey to Mussqorie, and it Is administered 
under Act XX of 1S56. Pure drinking-water is supplied through pipes 
from the mountains. There axe three hotelik, a police statioDt a pcfst 
officej and a dispensary. In 1902 a small gloss factory was opened 
here+ Glass is made from quartz, Limestone, and soda, the tw'o first 
materials being found in the neighbourhood. Four European work¬ 
men and forty-four natives were employed in 1903. 

R^pura.— Head-quarters faAsf/ of the Pinjaur jfwwen; Patiala 
State, Punjab, lying l^tween 30"° 32^ and 30® 36^ N. and 76® 33*' and 
76*^ 49' E., w^ith an area of 141 square miles. The popnlation in 1901 
was 53+1 i7p compned with 59,60? in 1891. TTie faAsr/ contains 146 
villages, of which Rdjpura is the headquarters. The land revenue and 
cesses In 1903-4 amounted to 1*9 lakhs. 

Rl&jput^na (' the country of the Rajputs'; also allied Rljasthin or 
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Rijwjr^ 4 he ttbode of imncas '},—In the ndmtniF?tratut ivonicrt- 

clature of the Indijui Empire, kajputina is the name of ttfiMl icrri' 
tonal circle which intltides eighteen Native States and two chiefshiiJ^, 
together with the small British Province of Ajmer-Memariu 

'rhese icrritorics lie between 25® and 30° 1 $^ N. and 69® 30^ and 
78*^ 17' Esp with a total area of about 130^462 sqtiafe miles. Included 
in the latter figure arc Use areas of Ajmer-Mci^‘ 3 ra (iijii SE|imie 
miles)p which, being British temtoiy^ has, for Census and Ganettcer 
purposes^ been treated as a separate Prmince; the two dctachetl 
distnets of Gangipur (about 36 square miles) and Nandw^s (about 36 
square miles), which belong respeclively to the Gw^nlior and Indore 
DarbSrSp but, being sunrounded by the Udaipur State, form an integral 
part of RijpuEilna; and, IftsUyt about 210 square miles of disputed 
lands. On the other hand, the areas of lands held by chiefs of Rljput- 
Ina outside the territorial liniils have been excluded^ notably the three 
Tonk districts in Central India (about it43q square miles)* 

As traced on the map, Rajputana is an irrqjular rhornb, its salient 
angles to the north, west, souths and cast respectively being joined by 
the extreme outer boundary lines of the Stales of Bikaner, Jaisalmtr, 
B^nswilm, and Dholpun 

It is bourvded on the west by the pffovincfi of Sind 3 , on the norths 
by the Punjab State of Bihdwnlpur; and oit the rKiftb and 
north cast by the Punjab, Its eastern frontier maithcstt firat with the 
United Provinces of x^^gra and Oudh, arvd next with Gwalior, while its 
southern boundary runs across the ceniial region of India in an ixtegii" 
lar ri grag line, separating it from a number of other Native Stales in 
Central India and the Bombay Presidency, and luaTkii^ olf generally 
the northem extension of that great J^ilt of icrrilruy subject, direedy or 
indirectly, to live Marfitha powerm—Sindhia, Hotkai, and the Gaitw^r 
of Baroda. 

It fuay be useful to giv'c roughly the geographical iiositton o t e 

•tci-eml Swies within this aretu JaisalineT, Jodhpur <w bi^ 

Dlkaner form a hotn(»gencfnis group in the w«t and ivorth, whde 
a tract called Shelihawati (subject to Jaipur) a^ Alw aie m the 
north-east. Jaipur, Bharaipur, Dholpur, Karaufi, Bflndi, Kotah, and 
JhAlawftr may be grouped togetber as the eaatera -and w>uih-castenit 
Stales. Those in ibe south ate Partlbprh, Birswara, IffliiBarpur, atw 
Udaipur (or Mewar), with HlfohJ in the south-west, io the ccniie )k* 
the British Province of AjmerMcrwaia,the Kishangarh Stolen the chief 
ships of Shahputa and Ldwa, and parts of Tonk. The last Slate 
sists of six isolated distrieU (throe of which are, a.* already stated, in 
C:enlial India), and cannot be said to fall into any one of these rough 
getgrupbicaJ groups* 

The Arlv^^Jli Hills intersccl the country almost from end to tmU 
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by a line rtinriing nearly north-east and snuih nest, and about tbree- 
fifihs of Rljpuiilna lie north-west of this line, leaving two-fifths on the 
soutli^east. The heights of Mount Abu are close to 
the south-western extremity of the renge^ while its 
nonb-oftsien! end may be said to temnnate near 
Khetri in the Shokhiwati countiy, though detached hills are traceable 
almost as far as Delhi. 


PhrsicA] 

Aflrpects. 


There are thns tw'O ranin divisions: nametyj that north-west, and 
[hat south-east, of the Ara\-atlis. 'J’he former stretches front Sind on 
the west, northward along the southern Ihjnjab frontier to near Delhi 
on the north-east* As a whole^ this tTiact is sandy^ ill-watered, and 
unproductive, but improves gradually from a mere desert in the far 
west and north-west to comparatively fertile and habitable lands to¬ 
wards the north-cast. The * great desert ,- forming the whole of the 
RiijpuiAna-Sirid frontier, extends from the edge of the Rann of CuEch 
beyond the Luni river nortlm^rd j and beiw'cen it and what has been 
called the 'little desert ‘ on the cast is a jfone of less absolutely sterile 
country, consrstiug of rocky land cut up by limestone ridges, which to 
some d^ee protect it from the desert sands. The 'little desert" runs 
up from the Lilni river between Jalsalmer and Jodhpur into the 
rfcorthem w^tes. 1'he character of this region is the same e^'er^-wherc. 
It is covered by saod-hills, shaped generally in long straight ridges^ 
which seldom meet, but run in pamriel lines, separated by short and 
fairly regular inten-als, resembling the n'pple-marks on a sea-shore upon 
a magnified scale. Some of these ridges may be two mites long, 
varying from 50 to 100 feet, or even more, in height; thdr sides are 
scored by water, and at a distance they look like .sul^slantial low hills. 
Their summits are blown Into wavedtke 001^*0!=!! by the action of the 
periodical westerly winds j they are sparsely clothed with sEunted 
shrubs and luRs of coarse grass in the dry season, while the light rains 
cover them with vegetation. The villages within the desert, though 
always known by local names, cannot be reckoned as fixed habitations, 
for their permanence depends entirely on the supply of water in the 
wells, which is conj^tantly failing or turning bmckish ^ and a-s soon as 
the water gives out, the village must shift A little water is coHecird 
in small tanks or perpis, which become dry before the stress of the heat 
begins, and in places there are long marshes impregnated with salt. 
This is the charactert w*lth more or less mriaiioo, of the whole north 
and north-west of R^jputana, The cultivation is tvcryw'here poor and 
precarious, though certain parts have a better soil than oEhers, and 
some tracts are comparatively productive- Along the base of the 
Arilvalli range from Al>u north’east towards Ajmer^ the ^ubmontane 
region lyii>g immediately under ibc abrupt northern slopes and absortn 
ing their drainage is well cuhiii'nied, w here it is not covered by jungle^ 
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tip to the T,ani 5 but north-west of this river the EiUrthce streams are 
mere rain ptters^ the ™ter in the welts sinl^s lower aod lower, and 
ihe cultivation b^omcs poorer and moft patchy as the scajity loam 
sliades oir into the sandy w'aste. As the ArSvallis approach Ajmcr^ 
the continuous chain breats up into separate hills and sets of hills. 
Here is the midland country of R^jputana, with the city of Ajmer 
standing among the scattered bills upon the highest level of an open 
Lable-landi which spreads eastward towards Jaipur and slopes by 
degrees to all points of the compass. From Ajmer the Afivallts trend 
nouh-easiwardt never Teuniting into a chain but still serving to diyndc 
roughly, though less dislinctl>v the sandy rountiy on the north and 
west from the kindlier soil on the south and cost. 

The second main division of Rljpuifttta, .^nth-east of the Ara^ullis* 
contains the higher and more fertile r^ons- It may he defined by 
a line starting from near Abu and sweeping round brst souih-eastiA‘ard, 
and then eastward* along the northern frotifiers of bujardt and MalwJL 
Where it meets GutiIjot, it turns northward^ and eventually runs along 
the ChflPibal until that river enters the United Proviiu^ , it then skirts 
the British possessions in the basin of the Jumna as it goes north past 
Agra and Muttra up to the nc5|;hbourhood of Delhi In contrast to 
the sandy pkins which are the uniform feature, mi>re or less medifiedp 
of the north-vesl this south^'iiem division has a very diversifi^ 
character. It contains e^stensivc hill ranges and long stretches of rocky 
wold and wootiknd; it is traversed by consideTablc rivers, and in many 
parts there are wnde vules. fertile table lands, and great breadths of 
excellent soil. Hehind the loftiest and tncfit clearly defined section 
of the Arftvullis, which runs between Abu and AJmef* lies the Udaipur 
(Mewar) country, occupying all the casiern flank of the range, at a levc 
3 oo or 900 feel higher than the plains on the west And whews the 
descent of the western slopes is abrupt towards M 5 rw|f, on the eastern 
or Mewlr side tlic land falls very gradually as it recedes from the ong 
parallel ridges which mark the water-parting, through a couniry full of 
high hills and deep gullies, much broken up by irregular wky emv 
nences, until it steads out and settles down into the open dmmpaign of 
the centre of Udaipur. Towards the south-we^^tem coii^r of that Stale, 
the broken country behind the AtivTillis is proVonged fartlmst mto the 
interior 1 and the outskirts of the main range do not suliside into leicl 
tracts but Irecome a corfused network fxf outlying hills and v^Ucy^ 
covered for the most part with jungle. This ts the pecular r^n 
known as the Hilly Tracts of MewSr. All the south-east of RiijpatiM 
is watered by the drainiige of the Vindhyas, carriHl north-eastward by 
the Brnias and Chambal rivers. To the north gf the town of Jhllm- 
pitan, the country rises by a ver>^ distinct to the level <du 

renrarkabk plateau called the Palhir, upon which lies a good deal 


of the territory of the Kotah and Btindi Stales, The surface of lh\% 
tnhle-lzmd 1 $ very diveretfied, consisting of wide uplands^ more or less 
stonyj broad depressions^ or level spiees containing deep block ciilri¬ 
dable soil between hilla witti rnggctl and Irrogulai: summits^ sometiniea 
barren and i^ometimes covered with vTgctaiion. To the east ilie plateau 
falls very i^diudly to the {jwalior country and the catchment of the 
BelwS river; and to the north-east there h a very rugged region along 
the frontier line of the Cliaml>nl in the Karauli Staie^ while farther 
northw^ord the country smooths down and opens out towards the 
Bharat pur territory, whose flat plains belong to the alluvnal basin of the 
Junitm. 

Of mountains and hill ranges, the Akavaixis are by far the most 
important. Mount Abu belongs by puf^itlon to these hills, and its 
pnncfpal peak, 5,650 feet above the sea, is the highest point beiween 
the Him^kiyas and the Nllgim^ The other ranges, though iminerous, 
are comparatively iBsIgniflcsnt. The cities of Alwar and Jaipur lie 
among groups of hills more or less ccmneclcd; and in the Bharatpur 
State is a range of some local importance, the highest peak being 
Aifptirp 1,557 above sea-levcL South of these are the Karauli 
hilb, whose greatest height nowhere exceeds 1,600 feet; and to the 
south-west is a low but very welMefined range, running from Msndal- 
garh in Udai[kUT north-east across the BOndi tfirnlory' to near Indar- 
garh in Kotah. These hills present a dear 5car|J for about 25 miles on 
thefr south-eastern face, and give vety few openings for roads, the best 
pass being that in which lies the town of Bilndii whence they are called 
the B^ndi hills, Mukandwaha range runs across the south- 

western districts of Kotah from the Chambal to beyond JliilrajjAtan, 
and has a cunaus double formation of two separate ridges. No other 
definite ranges are wotth mention; hut it will be understood that the 
whotu of RAjputOna, excepting only the sandy deserLi, is studded with 
occasional hills and isolat^ <^nigs, and even so for os the south-west of 
the Jodhpur State, near BArnier, there are two which exceed 2^000 feet. 
All the southern States am more or less billy, especially 
Dangarpur, and the southernmost tracts of Mewar. 

In the north-western division of RAjput^na the only river of any 
Consequence is the Luxi, which rises in the Pushkar volley close to 
Ajmer and flowrs west by somh-wesi for about aoo miles into the Rann 
of Catch. The Ciiagoar once Howed through the northern part of the 
Bikaner State, hut now rarely reaches more than a mile or two west of 
the town of HanumAngarh. Its waler is, however, utilixed for irrigation 
purposes by means of two canals, which were constructed m 1897 at 
the Joint expense of the Government of India and the Bikaner Darhir- 
The south-OASlcm division has a river system of imporiance- The 
Ckamhal is by far ihe largest river in RAjputdrtri^ flowing through the 
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Prm'ince fur uUiUl one-ihird of itu culiriet and forming iu boimdan^ fur 
anotlieT third, lls principal tributazida tiie ihu Kam SinPi the Pah- 
I!ATI, and ItiE BAtfAS. The last* lyhich is next in tin|iorlancc tu the 
Chambal, is throughutil its length c»f jck> miles n river of HijpuiAna. 
li rises, in the Aravnilis near the fort of KOmbbalgarh, md collects all 
the drainage of the south-eastcrii slopes of those \d\Ur rus well as of the 
plateau ; its prindpal tributaries are the Bentchp Kothtri, KhJSii, 
Milship Dhil( and MorcL Farther to the north is Else JlA^itiANt^A, 
whicli^ rising In Jaipur, flop's generally east through Bhatatpur and 
Dhulpur into the District of Agfa^ where, after a course of about 
235 miles, it pins the Jumna, The Mami, a considerable river in 
GujarAt, runs for some distance through BAnswAni and along the border 
of DOngaTpur in the esireme souths but it neither begins nor ends 
within RSjput^na, 

llicre are no natural fresh-water litkii-St the only constderablc basin 
being the well hnown salt lake at Sawbhar. Tlmre artp howneverp 
numerous aitMcial sheets of waicrj many of which arc larger throughout 
thersustem Imlfof the I’tovince^ more fKinieulariy in (he Jaipur State, 
The oldest and most famous are^ however, to be found in Mewtr: 
namely^ the Dii^iiAR Lake, tlse Rij Samond at Kankkoli, and the 
I'ichola lake at Udaipur city. 

Rajput^na may be divided into two gtiological regions: namely, the 
eastern half incLuding the AtilvallJsp and the western half, lire Ariralli 
range,, as It exists at prusenlp is but the wreck of what must have been 
in former dajiii a lofty chain of mountains^ reduced to its present dimen¬ 
sions by subacrial denudation l and its upheaval dates back to 1 cry 
early geological times, when the sandstones of the Vindhyaii s&ystem, 
the age of which is not clearly csiabllshcd but is probably not later 
than I^wer Palaeojtoic, were being deposited The older rr<k!i com¬ 
posing it are all of cry-italline lyi^es, hke the inmsltkm or Dhirwilr 
series of Southern Indio, and comprise gneisses and ^isis, with bands 
[>f crystalline limestone, slates, and quaruites. These liave been 
divided into two systems, of which the lowOTt known as the Atlvalh 
systcnip includes the giteisses, schists, and most of the slates. AH these 
rocks have been greatly crushed and disturbed, and arc ihrowTi mtu 
sharp folds running in a direction parallel to the trend of the range; 
they are traversed by numemus dikes of intrusi^x: granitCp as wdl as u 
Ijaslc igneous rock. Of the gneiss but litde is know^ and it ja doubtful 
whether any older than the transiiitHi series occurs in thn ran^- ^ 
coreous bands are of common occurrence among the schists, andt where 
they are in contact with veins uf intrusive granite, have been altc ^ 
into a pure white cryaLalline marble, which is extensively quamed in 
several localities. The most famous of these quarrks arc al khan A. 

The sLues at tbii Jiunhern end of the range are largely used fuc roofing 


aft 

purpo^Sf and the copper and cobalt mmes of Khctri are ^iUoaied in 
xhe Ari^-alli ficKistSj but have not been worked for nmny yeara. Ortt 
the schists and slates just described comes u scries of slates, limestooes, 
and quartzites, known as the Delhi system. The lower portion, con- 
siittLng of slates and linsestones, was formerly known as the Raiilo 
group, and the upper portion (quartzites) is called the group; 

the latter, however, frequently overlaps the fomier and rests directly 
on the ArftvaJli schists and i^btes. In the Bay^n^ hills in Hharatpur 
the Alwat group has been divided as follows:— 

(5) ^Ver quartzites and congloinerates. 

(4) Danidama quartzites and conglomerates^ 

(3> Baytni while quartzite and conglumerates. 

(3) Bsdalgarh quartzite and shale. 

([) Nith 3 .har quartzite and bedded trap, 

'rhese groups are all separated by slight unconformities of denuda¬ 
tion and overlap, but the distincliom appear to be quite local All the 
groups vary much in Lhickness^ and arc completely su^ietscdcd near 
Nithfthar by the VVer quartzites, which rest directly on the schisUn 
Copper has been mined in the quartzites at Singhflna near Khelfi, and 
lead at the TAr^arh hill close to Ajmer dty. Vindhyan rocks of both 
the lower and upper divisions of that system are found east of the 
Aravalli range, their nonlj-wostcm limit being a line of hills |-unnin$' 
from Fatclipur Sikfi souih-w^t to near Chitor, and then south and 
south-east. I’he lower division consists of conglomerates at the base, 
formed of pebbles derived from the quartzites and schists^ followed by 
red shales, sandstones, and nmcsioncs, while the upgier division con¬ 
tains red false-bedded and n'pple-maiked sandstones^ with Ivands of 
pebbles, and forms a plateau extending cast beyond the linstis of 
Rijputina^ The only rocks on the eastern side of the Arftvallis tliat 
are of later date thiin the Vindhyans are of igneous origin, belonging to 
the great outburst of Deccan trap which covers so kqte e fioirtioin of 
Central India. I'hey are found in ihu extreme souEh-cast, ssuth of 
a line drawn from Nlmach to JhiLlrapAtan:^ a4id conceal all the older 
formations beneath them. 

West of the AfivalHs are a few outlienii of Lower Vindhyan rocks, 
resting unconfortrubly upon the traitsition quaruites and slates, while 
in the low country to the north-west are Urge exi^^ses of sandstones 
which are considered to belong to the Upper portion of this system. 
In the Judhpur State numerous bare rocky hills rise from among the 
sand^unes, consisting for the ino^t part of volcanic rocks^ rhyolites, 
and granites. The rhyolites^ called the MallOni series from the district 
in whkb they were brst found, are poured out upon an Euicieiii land’ 
surface formed of the .Arnvalli schists^ but actual contacts between the 
two are very rare. They are pierced by dikes and boa^ of granite of 
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(,wo one conULinini; hornblende but no mica (SiwjUia gtanilejf 

^jkI the other bocii hombl-ende and mica (Jllor gmnile)i and are akso 
tnivenicd by nmneroua baiic igneous rocks having Ibe con:i|>osii:loii o( 
olivine, duleritt* or diatwe^ In the desert a secjncnec of rocks nearer 
than the Vindhyans h found. 'I’he oldeai are boulder beds of glacial 
origin occurring at Uip in Jai^mer, where they rest on Vindhyan 
limcstoncsp and they are considered lo repre^^nt the Talcher beds at 
the b^c of the GondwSnA syslemt. A s^imilar boulder bed occurs at 
Fokaran in Jodhpur, also resting upoti a glaciated surface of older rock; 
but there is some doubt as 10 the relations of this bed to the V'indhjfan 
sandstones, and it may be older than ‘I'tlcbcf, 

Farther to the wesU in Jaibalmcr territory, is u scries of Jurassic 
rocks divided into the foltoft-ing five groups:— 

(5) 2kbur group.—Sandstones^ shales, and fussiliferous limestones ^ 
the latter are bufr™louTtd+ but weather red, and abound In yellow^ 
arnmoniteis. 

(4) Farihir group.—Soft, white felspatliic sarbdstones, weathering 
into a clcJUlt sugary sand, and hirgdy coni|j 04 ed of fragments of 
tiansparcnt tjuarti 

(3) Bidcsai group.—Purplish and reddish sandstones^ with thin 
la^’ers of black vitreous ferruginous sandstone. 

(a) Jaisalmcr group.—Thick bands of compact buff and light brown 
limestone, interstralificd with grey, brown, and blackish sandstone, with 
some conglomerate. 

{1) J^thi (or Barmcr?) group.—White, grey, and brown sandstones, 
interstrati(ied with numerous of hard black and brown fcituginous 
sandstones and grit. Towards the hose arc some soft arigillaccous sand¬ 
stones slroakcd and blotched witli purple. Fragmentary plwu remains 
and pietea of dtcoiyledonous wood luive been found. 

Al Bimier in Jodhpur, there arc some |Hitchea of sandstone and 
conglomerates, rusting upon the Mallani hiva-liows and ccmsidcrcd to 
represent the l^ithi group ; but they are quite isolated and their frasitten 
in the scries is somewhat doubifuL Fo the norili-wcst of Jaialmer 
tow n, and near tiajner in Bikaner, there is a considerable area tA I^wer 
J citkry (Nymmuliiic) rocks. l*he deep wells that are ncceisar)' for 
reaching wntcr in this desert also reveal their presence beneath the 
sand, and bi some of these wells near Bikaner coal hw been discovered 
interstralihed with the Numn^ulitic bods^ J-ayers of unctuous clay 
or fuller's earth are Ako found at several localities in this formatiork 
and Uie clay is exported under the name of mv/idm miffl The more 
recent deposits of the l^jputana i^n consisl of calcareous conglo¬ 
merates, which oro found in the larger river Ijasins and denote a period 
when the flow of water was much gfcaitr than at present; blown sand, 
> AiiVfiir, ^/mdu, vyj. aM,jwt iii PP 
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4nd caJcareous limestone; or JtafiAar. The s^id-d lines aie all of the 
transverse type : Lti, they have their Longer axes at risht angles to the 
direction the prcvailitig liouth-viiest wind, 'fhe sand contains large 
quantities uf the calcareous casts of foraminifera, and it is by the solu¬ 
tion of these that the beds of AaffAtjr are rorined. The sand also 
contains salt, which is leached out by occasional rains and collects in 
depressions as at I^Lchbluidrl in jodhptir and the SAinbhaf I^e. 

The most prominent coitsUtuent of the vegetation of Rajputlna is 
the scrub jiingle which shows forth, rather than conceals^ the arid naked¬ 
ness of the kneJ. The scrub consists largely of species of 
Grrum, with such plants as 
Ciisjtit ^arfAiittJa^ 

rfn>nfa/t£i^ CoMfv/fii and Citfvdcfidrm /^A/oi/iaida, We^jt of 

the Artvalll Hills two cactaceous looking spurges* StfpA&rdia P^jUana 
and Er flfrtl/fl/rhj are common, but less so cost of that range. ToWAtds 
the western frontier o<ccur Tffpma srwi/jw/ja/rt and 
and plants which are cliaracteristic of the arid regions, such as Tafftatrs-x 
^rfrai/a/£^ and ^rwdfl/Ver* p0.xIfiir^Ait\ 

dmdnm AlwAti/f and A/Aagi maarfffvm are also v ery common in Western 
RAjputlna. Farther west the sorub becomes more and more stunted, 
spiny, and ferocious in its aspect, until it merges into the doseri tracts 
of Sind- Trees form quite a siecondary feature of the v^etation amidst 
the ubiquitous scrub, Aii^ong the more common indigenous treeh 
which grow both east and west of the Arflvaltis, are S^enru/ia urM, 
spagfFtJt JL^kArss/ai’Ays A^g^isswj 

fi(MAtf/a, and Cordia PafAii\ although in Western Rajputana the temt 
tree ^ applied to some of these is rather a courteous acknowledgement 
of their desconi than an indication of their The trees found mom 
or less sparingly on the Ar^vallis and in Eastern RSipui^na aru 

Er^fAri^ff st^ 3 gfvsa^ BaffAmm 
arl^rtat B^suvi/ta iAurifiraf Buf^a /re?ftdasa, Tfr- 
and T, At^'utm. In M'esteru Kajputamt, in addition 
to those mentioned as occurriog all over the region, are found Sa/va- 
dara /erjrVii and A^aria #a^j//xr. Among the introduced or cultivalL*d 
trees, the more common are BdrAmsaaiit frrw/mA^i scs^eraJ hgs such as 
Biois p/r/d/u* rr/igisSiMj and A^iusa /arneSfa^a 

and yt- amh'io^ Jft/ia A^dirmAfUf and the mulberry, trmHirindK mango^ 
pomegranate^ peach, custard-apple^ and guavm Climbing plants are 
exemplified by two species of Ctssam^Ui /Virrmr, Mmosa 

ftiAH<au/ih ^iih and V. The herbac^us ^'cgctation 

is for a consido^ble pan of the year a donnant quantity, but during 
the brief rainy seosont or in the neighbourhood of waicr, it springs 
to light. It consists of species of the following orders i — 

AcarjiA^^t &c* Growing in 
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water snv t<i l)C found Utrkn/dfia, and PotamofffoH j and, 

among gnissci<, Ani^ktenu, and Linihrus. The lower 

slopes of the -\ravallis show generally the sante vi^ctation which the 
low hills to the cost and the plHin^« to the west exhibit; but higher 
up, in a ntolster atnUKijihere, there arc found swne specie which rould 
not exist in the drj' hot plains, Aniorig these arc Aerid^t, /fern LytlHu 
Gimrdima htterophylla, CaHna Ci\ra»dm, Pi^mwiia Siertulh 

fehmta, Mtiihtui philippiHtnsii, and IHndntmiamui stAitus. A few 
ferns also occur on the range, such as Adianima eattd«tui», A. (amt- 
4r/tfjw, Cheitanlkti /aAnosa, A^tphavdiuta mo/ltt A', dmi^finmy imd 
Atiiuhpttrit raditUa, 

’I'herc are no wild anitnals pecoliar to HA|putAna. Lions must Itave 
Ireen nttuierous about a hundred years ag<^ for Colonel tod writes that 
Maharuo Rajd Bislinn Singh of BOndi, who died in iSat, ‘had slant 
upwards of one hundred lions with his own lumd, besides many tigets. 
Moreover, five tioiis were sh<rt in RjijputSrm tts recently as 187a s namely, 
four near Jaswiintpura in the south of Jodhpur, an<l a full grown female 
on the western slope of Ah«; and these are believed to have beCT the 
last of their kind in RtjputiUta. There are still a fair ti«mber ol 
tigers, chiefly in the ArJvalli HitU atjd in {rarts of Alwaf, Bftndi, Jaipur, 
Kaiauli, KoUh, Siiohi, and Udaipur, while un occasional tiger is met 
with in every other Stale except Blfcaner, Jaisalmcr, and Rishanguih. 
U-otsirds are common, and llie sloth bear {Melur$iii urt,«ut) is found 
in the Aravjillis and in other hills imd forests, mainly m the south and 
south-east. Of doer, the tamltn' {CtrvMs Hakder) is met with in the 
same localities as the tiger and bear, though in grtfater abundanM, while 
the (hilal {C. fi-vr>) frequents isomc nf the lower slopes «f the hills 
in BUndi, Kotah, Sirohi, Udaipur, &c. Antelope and gazelle a« 
numerous in the plains, as also are mipai {fi^fkp/tm 
ill parts. Stnall game, such as snipe, quail, partndge, wild duck, and 
hare, can gcnemlly be obtained everywhere except in the U^rt. In 
the western Slates there are large numbers of ihe great Indian and 
of the lesser bustard, O-s well as several species of sand grouse including 
the imiierial, for which Bfkaiier is particularly famous. 

In the summer the heat, except in the high hills, it great cverywlnsre, 
and in tlie west and north-west very great. Hot winds and dt^-siorins 
lire experienced more or less throiightnit the rountry', arid in the sandy 
half-descn tracts are as violent as in any part of India, while in the 
southern parts they are tempered by bills, verdure, ariil wnt^ In 
the winter the oil male of the north, espccklly on the Bikmiet bwdw, 
where there is sometimes hard frost at night, is much colder than m 
the jfouthem States j and from the great dryness of the atmosphere 
in these inbnd areas the change of temperature between day and 
night is sudden, excessive, and very trying. The heal, thrown 0 

vou. sxi, 
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r^pidl^ by tlic bandy sdil* posstis freely ihmugh the dry aif^ so iluit 
rtt night water may f^eej^e in a tent where the thermonictcr itiarked 
50* during port of the day. The following table gives the average 
mean temperiiLLire (in degree^i F.) and the diurnal r+inge at selected 
obsenaLoricij during certain months : — 


* " 

1 ObiHEXirBitElfy. j 

Jitiitary. 


J-ir- 

^wca)hci. 


Dinii-^ 

nLnfTj-. 

StrdSr 

□iiiiiuJ 


DiiLtsul 

ran£ti. 

M^ui. 

OlurMiJ 

1 Ullipvwr « 
i Jodhpur ^ 
Jidpur 

; AlooILt AlfiM 

60^+ 

: fil.l 
i 6o-g 
i I*-" 

jShj 

■S3 

94^ 

79^ 

J4‘4 

j 6 -i 

jS-^7 

I7'3 

131 5 
90-0 

7^^ 

18-3 

J 79 

n-b 

9-b 

Ml 

3i'4 

■sr 


'Ihese figures are for periods varying from twenty-one to twenty-fivo 
years ending with rr^ij except in the case of Jodhpur, where they arc 
for only five years, 

The rainfall Is very unequally distributc'd throughout RajputAna- 
I'hc western portion comes very^ near the limits of that pint of Asia 
which belongs to the rainless areas of the world, though even on 
this side the fiouth-west winds bring annually a little rain front the 
Indian Oc<sn. In Jai$a 1 mcr and parts of Jodhpur and Blkantri the 
imnual fall averages scarcely more than 6 or 7 inches, os the nun-clouds 
Itavc to pass eKtonsive heated sandy tracts before reaching these plainS:^ 
and are emptied of much of their moisture upon the high ranges in 
Klthiawar and ihe nearer slc^^ gf the Arivallis. In the south-w'csiH 
which is more directly reached, and with less intermediate cvajiorationp 
by the periodical roins^ the fall is much more copious, and at Abu has 
cm more than one occasion ezcceeded loo inches, naniely in 1^75^ 
i&ga, and iSgj, But^ except in these south-west highlands of the 
^IrAvallis^ the min is most abundant in the south-east of R§jputlTiiL 
Along the southern Slates, from BinswSm to JhilawJlr and Koloh^ the 
land gets not only the rains fron^ the lirdian Ocean, which sweep u[> 
the valleys of the Narbada and Mahi rivers across MahvA to die coun¬ 
tries about the Chambal, but also the remains of the moisture which 
comes up fronr the Bay of Bengal in the south-east; and this supply 
ocuisioiully reaches all Mewlr. In ibis pirl of the country. If the south¬ 
west rains fail eiirly^ those from the south-east usually come to the rescue 
later in the season ; on the other hand, the northern part of Rajputitna 
gels a sconly share of the winter rain-S of Northern India^ while the 
soutbem part usually gets none at all, beyond a few gentle showers about 
Christmas. In the central tract, about Ajmer and towards Jaipur, the 
periodical supply of rain is very variably If the eastern winds are strong^ 
they bring good rains from the Bay of Bengal], whereas if the south'west 
monsoon premtb, the rajii is comparati^'ely late and light- SometimKi 
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a good supply Cuiilc^ in from both seas^ wnd then tlic (nil is Larger ttuin in 
the eiistern tract j but it is usually much less. In Ui^ far north of Rijput- 
djva the wind must be very strong, and the clouds very fuUi to bring 
any apprec^ble supply from cither direetton* It tiiay be isaid shortly 
that Bikaner and Jatsalnicr in the north-west Lo BAtuift^ilra irj the 
south, and Kol^h and Jbilawar in the south-east, there is a very gradu¬ 
ally increasing rainfall from about 6 to 40 inches^ ihe amount incffttfing 
very rapidly after the .VrAvallis have Ijceu crossed. The subjoined table 
gives the average annual minlall (in inches) at five representative station-H 
during the twenty-five yeary ending 1901:— 
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To this it may be added that tlje annual rainfall in the thrue eustem 
States (Bharatpur, Dholpur, and Karauli) varies between 24 and 
inches, in Kotah and JliAlawSj between and 37 inches, and at the 
town of BOnswAra is about 40 inchca. The greatest fall recorded in 
any one year was over ijo inches at Mount Abu in ^hslc in t^^ 
not ono-hundrcdth of an inch was registered at the raln-gaugu sUtions 
of Rh&bha and Kamgarh in the west of the Jaisalmer State. 

Earthquakes arc not uncommon at Abu and, being uccooipanied 
wjth much ruti'tbling noise, are somewhat alarming, but during recent 
years at any rate they have done no hann* In j-ears of cAiCessive rain¬ 
fall, the rivers sometimes cause damage and loss of life. For eAnample, 
in 1S7S dw: Ban^ rose in high flood and, in its passage lust Took town, 
is said to Ijave swept away villages and buildirigs far above the highest 
water-niafL ^\gain, tlie UtngangA river, till it was brought under contnd 
in tSqs by niuansi of several irrigation works constnicEcd by the Bharui- 
pur Ihirbir, has l>een rcspomiible for much damage, not only in that 
State but in the adjoining 1 district of Agra, notably in 1873, when 
villager were literally swept away by the floods, and Bharaipur city 
Itself was saved with great difficulty, and again in t S 34 and tMs- 

The etrly hbtory of the countiy now cailtpd Klj^nitAna w, like that 
of other parts of India^ somewhat objure, and the matefials for its 
reconstruction are samiy. The discovery of two History* 
Tockanscriptions of Asoka (about 250 u.c.) near 
Bmrat in the Jaipur State seems to show that his donilniarts extended 
westwards to. at any rate:, ihia part of the country* In the second 
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cunlur)' lt,C. the Eturtiraii CrcLks canit; down froni i\\t- norih ajid nonh- 
west ^ aiid aiiK»i£ thtif caiVL^uoiiU are mentioned the old dty uf Nagari 
(caJL^ ^L1dtlyAlnik^lJ lleilr Chitor^ and the country ruund and about 
the Kidl Sind river, while the coins of two of their kings, Apoltodotu^ 
imd ^temnder, have been found in tJie U<kipui Statc^ 

From the second lo the fourtli century a. p. the t^ikas ur Scythkti-S 
were powerful*especially in timeouth and south-west j aiiid an insuripiion 
{dated about 150) at GirMr inentiuns a fiinious chief* KudradiLnianp as 
ruler ol Alaru and the country' ronnd the S^barinLiti* &c. I’he 

Gupta dynasty of MAL^.vb>iA ruled over parts of the Province from about 
the end of ihe fourth century u> the beginning of the sixth century, 
when it was overthrown by the U'hiie Huns under their Rijik I'ora^ 
nifljia. In the first half of the seventh century* HarshuvardhariiH^p a 
Rajput of the ^'edsha or Bais clan, ruled at I'hftnesar and Kanauj, and 
conquered the countiy as far soutli as thoNarbadl, including, of course, 
a great deiil of R^jputSna. At the time of the vi-Nit of the Chinese 
pilgriii], Hiuen raiang Rajputana fell wiihin fotir itiain divi¬ 

sions which were then allied Gurjjara (Bikaner^ the wes^tem bslatcs, and 
jjait of Shekliilwuti), \'ndari (the southern and vonic of the ecntr^l 
estate)* Bairai (Jaipur, Alwar* and a [Kirtioii of 'l onk), and JluLLri (the 
three castem States of Hharutpur, Dhol[mr, and Karauli)^ Included in 
the kingdom of Ujjain weru Kotah, JhaLawir, and sonic of the outlying 
districts of I'onkr 

fkrtween the sevontii and the bc^innir^ of the eleventh cenEUty 
sfveraL HAjput dynasties arose. 'ITie GahloUi (or, as they are now 
Lalled, the Scsodias) migrated from Gujarat and occupied the south- 
wej^Eem portion of ihcir earliest uiscriplion in i^jpm^na being 

dated 646, Next came the Parihlrs, who began to rule at Mandor isi 
Jodhpur a few yi:ars later ^ and they were followed in the eighth century 
by the Chaulldns and the Uh^lis, who settled dow'n respectively a,t 
SAmbhar and in Jaisaliner. Liistly* in the tenth century ilit Par^m^ras 
and the SoLunkis begun to be fjowerful in the »outh-ucsi. It is 
interesting to itotc tliat, of these Kajput clans, only three are now^ 
represented by ruling chiefs of Rajpui^no* namely the iSesodfos, Khatis^ 
and ChauhJtns ; and of these three^ only the first two are still to be 
found in their origirmi scttlentent^i* the Chauh&ns having moved 
gradually south-west and south-east Eo Sirohi, liOndii and Kotah. Of 
the other Rajput clans now re[>rescfited among the chiefs of Rfij|iuUim^ 
the Jadon^ obtained a fooling in Karauli the middle of the 

eleventh century, though they had lived in the vicinity for a very 
lung lime j the KachwAhas came to Jaipur from Gwalior about tuS; 
the Ruithors from Kanauj settled in MArw^ in the beginning uf the 
thirEcenth century; and the JhflJa State of JhAlawAr did not culm; into 
exbtcncc-till 
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The first MoJtalTiilil invasions (ifloi-ift) found RSjput dj-nasties 
scaled in all ihe cinef cities of Northern India (Ijiborep Dclhi^ 
Kanauj), but the march of Mahmud’s victorious army across Rljputiiiiat 
though it tcmporanly ovcrcatne the Stdankis, left nu |}crnianent {niprCir 
Sion on the clans. The latter were, however, sctiously weakened by 
the feuds tietwcen the Solankis and the Chauhdns, and between the 
latter and die RUthors of Kanauj, which g^ve such a ronumtic colour 
to the traditions of dte oonduding iwiri of the twelfth centuiy* Neier- 
theEess, when Muhammad Ghorl began his invasions^ the (’hanhlns 
fought hard before they w'cre driven out of l>clhi und Ajmer in 1193^ 
and Konauj was not Liken till the following >'c<ir. Kutb-ud-dln 
j^rrtsoned Ajmer* and the Mii!ia]in?ins appear gradualiy to have 
inerstw'cdr if they did not entirely rerlucc, the open country. I'hey 
secured ihe nuttiral onlkts of Kljputdna towards Gujarlt cm the sciuth- 
wesi, and the Jumna on the north-east ; and the efleot was proliably 
lo press back the clangs into the outlying diiitrict% where a more 
ditficult and less inviting coiinEty afforded a second line of de/enoe 
against the foreigner — a line which they have held succea^fuHy up to 
the present day, 

Indecdp setting aside for the present the two jat States ^if Bharat’ 
pur and Dholpur and the Muhammadan principality of Tonk, R^jpuiani 
may be descHbod as the regton within which the pure-blooded Rajput 
clans have niaintained their independence under their own chieftains* 
and have kept idgeiher I heir piimitivu societies ever since iheir 
principal dynast leji in Northern Tndfa were cast down and swept 
away by the MusalmiSn imiptions. The process by which the Rijput 
clans were gradually shut up within the natural hsuTi'er of difficult 
country* which still more or lesa marks off their possessions* continued 
with varying fortune, their front 1 errs now^ receding, now again advancing 
a little, until the end of the fifteenEh century. In ihe diiricenth century 
the rich soulhcrti province of Malwa was unneKcd to the Delhi empire ; 
and at ihc beginning of ihe fourteenth ceniuty, AlS ud-dTn RhiljE finally 
subdued the RAjput dynasties in Gujarati which also became an Sm’ 
penal province. At the s,ime time be reduced Ranthambhor, a 
famous fonreis nf ihe eastern marchand sacked {Thitor* the capital 
of the Sepias. But, although the early Delhi sovereigns coristantty 
pierced the couniry by rapid mvosions, plundering and ^byingt they 
made no •wcrious impn^sion on the independence of the chiefs. The 
fciflrtsscs> great circumvallaiionr: on ilie broad tops of scarped hills 
were desperately defcflded and, when taken, were hard to kee|x. There 
was no firm f{>uihoM for the Musalmans in the heart of ihu t<mntfy% 
though the R&jput lerriiotiries were encircled by incessant war oi’id 
ofien rent by intettsal dissensions. The line of communication between 
Delhi rind Gujarat by Ajmer seems indeed to have been uiunlly open 
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to the imperijil armies ; and the KiLjputs tfwt U^r a lime of the 
great forts which commanded iheir eastern and mcwit expa^ed fronlierTi 
and appear to ha^^c been slowly driven inward from this side. Yet no 
territorial aJirLexations were very firmly held by the imperial governors 
from Delhi during the Middle Ages. Chi tor was very soon regained 
and the other strongholds changed hands frequently. 

When, however, the Ttighlak dynasty went to pieces about the cl<^ 
of ihc fourteenth century, and had been finally swept awTiy by Timor's 
sack of Delhi, two independent Musalman kingdoms were scl up in 
OujadlL and These powers proved more formidable to the 

RJljpuls than the unwieldy empire had been, artd throughout the 
fifieenlh century there was incessant war beiw'cen them^ For a short 
inien^al, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, came a brilliant 
re\™l of R^ljpui strength. The last Afghain dynasty at Delhi was 
breaking up in the usual high tide of rtbcHion+ and Malwl and 
Gujar^i were at war with each other, when there arose the famous 
Ri&n^ Sangrim Singh (Sanga) of ^fewSIr, chief of the SesodianSL His 
talents and valour once more enlarged tlie borders of the Rajputs, and 
obtained for them somelhifig like predominance in Centra! India. 
Aided by Medini Ran, chief of Chanderi, he fnughi with distJnguLshed 
Success against both MAlwa and Gujarat, In ijig he captured 
Mahmnd IT j and in in uniance with Ciujuriltj he totiilty subdued 
the MalwA state, and anneTced To his own dntninions all the eastern 
provinces of that kingdom, and recovered the strong plac^ oC the 
easlern marehest such as Ranthambhor and KhandhiSn I'hc power 
of the Rajputs was now at tfs zenith, for Rani Sanga wag no longer 
the chief of a clan but the king of a countnv iTie RAjput revival was+ 
however, as shortlived as it was brilliant. 

In the year when MAlwA was subdued^ and one month before its 
capital surrendered, the emperor BA bar took l>elhl and cittinguished 
the Paihin dynasty, so that RAnA. Siinga had only just got rid of his 
ancient enemy in the south, when a new and greater danger threatened 
him from the north. He mftfchedt howe^-er, towards BayAno, which 
he toc»k froin the imiwrial garrison placed there, and BA bar pushed 
down to meet him. .At KhAnua in Bharatpur, in March, 1517, 
the RAnA, at the head of all the chis'alry' of the clans, encountered 
BAhar's army and was defeated afier 3 furious confiict, in which fell 
Hasan Khfin, ihe powerful chief of the MewAtl country, and many 
Rajputs of notfir In this way the great Hindu confederacy was hope^ 
lessly shattered ; R5nA Sanga died in ihc same year, co\'ered with 
wounds and gloryi, and ihe brief splendour of united RAjasthAn waned 
rapidlyp In 1534 BahAdur Shih of GujarAt took Chiton and fecm'cred 
almost alt the provinces which the RAni had won from MAlwA; and 
the power and predominance of the Sesetdia clan were transferred to 
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Ihe R-ithors of the wc^t, where Millden, chief of Jodhpur, had become 
the Strongest of all the Rijput rulers. The Struggle which begun soon 
after Btlbar's death, between Humiyiln and ihe l^thln Sher Shlh, had 
reiaaed the pressure of the Delhi powi'cr upon the clans from this side, 
and Maldco greatly increased in wealth and territory. In 1544 he was 
attacked by Shcr Sbah in great force, but gave him such a bloody 
reception near Ajmer that the E’athln abandoned further advance into 
(he Rltlror country, and turned southward through hfcwSr into Rundel* 
khand, where he was killed before the fort of KSlinjar. It is clear that 
the victory at KhSnua extinguished the last chaiwe which the Rijputs 
ever had of regaining their ancient dominions in the rich plains of 
India, It was fatal to them, not only because it broke the war-power 
of their one able leader, but because it enabled the victor to ky out the 
foundations of the Mughal empire. firmly consolidated government 
surrounding Riljput,Ena necessarily put un end ■ to the e.xparsion, and 
gradually to the independence, of the clans; a^ thus the death of 
Mumiyiln in 1556 marks a decisive era in their histoiy. 

The emperor .^khar, shortly after his accession, attackecl ^fAldeo, 
the Rathor chief, recovered from him Ajmer and sev^l other impor¬ 
tant places, and forced him to acknowledge his sovereignty. He th^ 
undertook to settle the whole region systematically. Chitor was again 
besieged and taken, with the usual gmnd/ea/c of a sortie and massacre 
of the defenders. Udaipur was occupied, and though the Sesodias 
did not formally submit, they were reduced to guerrilla warfare in the 
Aiflvallis. In the east, the chief of the Kachwlbas at Amber had 
entered the imperial service, while the Chauhins of Bdndi were oiw- 
awed or conciliated. They suircndered the fort of Ranihambhdr, the 
key to their country, and were brought with the rest within the pale of 
the empire. Akbar took to wife the daughters rjf tw'o great Rijput 
houses; he gave the chiefs or their brethren high tank in h« armie^ 
sent them with their oontingcnts to command on distant ftwti^ and 
succeeded in enlisting the Rftjputs generally (save the Sesodras) not 
only as tributaries but ns adherents. After him Jahingir made Ajmer 
his hefldHGuarters, whence he intended to march in person against the 
Sesotlias who had defeated his generals in Mcw. 1 f; and here at last he 
received, in 1614. the submission of RAnl Amar Singh of Vdmpur. 
who. however, did not present himself in person. But though the 
RAnfis nei-er attended the Mughal court, they sent henceferwaiid their 
regular contingent to the imperial army, and the ties of political as^ia- 
ibn were drawm closer in several ways. The Rajput chirfs constantly 
entered the imperial sen-tee as gorernors and genet^ (there »rc 
to have liecn at one lime forty seven Rajput mounted contingents), im 
the headlong chaiges of their caraliy became femoui m the 
empire. Both JahAnglr and iihab Jahln were rons of RSjput mothers. 
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xnd llie bsier in prolcctecJ ai Udaipur up to tt^c time of liis 

accession. Their kinship with the claii-^ hclpe<l ihtse two un^terors 
greatly in their contests for the throntr^f while the strain of Hindu blood 
softened their fanaticfstn and miti^ted their roreigti contempt for the 
natii-cs of India. 

U^hen Sh*^h Jahfln grew old and fcebltp the Rajput chief-i: took their 
full share in the war between his sons for the throne, siding mostly 
i^-iih Dlrih their kinsman by the mother's side; and Ja-^’w^ant 
5 ingh of Jodhpur was def&ited u-ilh great slaughter in 1658 at Fateh- 
flbldj near Ujjain, in aiEempting to stop Aumng^eb's march upon Agra. 
Aunwg^tb employed the Rajputs in dLslanit war^, and their contingents 
did duty at his I'apitid^ but he wa'i too bigoted to retain iindiminishcd 
the hold on them acqulretl by Akbar. Towards the e[Hl of hL^ reign 
he made bitter, though unsuccessful, v^-ar upon the ^^rsdias and 
dc%'astated parts of Rajpfutina ; but he was vef)' roughly liandled by 
the united Rithors and Sesodias^ and he had ihoroLighly a]i&nat^^d the 
ckns before he died. Thus, whereas up to the reign of Akbar the 
Hljpui -elans hid maintained their poluical freedom, though within 
territoHal limits that W'erc always changing, frtjm the end of the six¬ 
teenth century we may regard their chiefs as having become feudatories 
or tributaries of the empire ^ and, if AumngKcb^s impotent invasion be 
excepted, it may be affirmed that from .\ltbars settlemejit of Rajputfina 
up to the middle of the eightc^th century the Kajptit dims did all 
their seHo-us warfare under the imperial banner in foteign wars^ or In 
the battles between competiiors for the throne. 

U hen Aurang^eb died, they lixilt sides as usual Shah Alam Hahfl^ 
dur, the son of u Rajput mother, was largely indebted for his succe«.^ 
to the sw^ords of his kiasmen ; and the obligations of allegiance, 
tribme, and military serirEce 10 the empire w^cre undoubtedly rccogmred 
as defining the political sLatus of the chief so long as an eni[)cror 
existed w ho could exact them. After the death of Aurangieb, the 
Rajputs attempted the formation of an independent league for their 
own defence. In the shape of a triple alliance between the three leading 
cbuis, the Sesodio, Rlthor, and Kachw^ha- and this compact was 
renuw^ed when Nfldir Bhah threw' a.ll Northern India Into confusion. 
But the treaty coniaiiicd a stipulation that, in the succession to the 
K^thor arid Kaehwaha chlefships, the .‘wms of a Sosodm princess shotild 
have preference over all others i and this attempt to set aside the rights 
of primogeniture was the fruitful source of disputes which soon split up 
the federation. In the rising storm which van to wTeck the empire, the 
chiefs of Jcxihpttr and Jaipur held their own, and indeed increased 
their territories in the geticral tumult, until the w'asting spread of the 
Marath.1 freebooters brought In a fiood of anarchy llral threatened 
every polfticai structure in IndLc The whole |xrit>d of 151 years fnun 
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Afeliar^ OjccKsion to death wsk occupiei:l hy four bng aiKl 

strong and for a centur)’ and a hatf the ^fughal was fairly 

TndLa's master. Then ^:aiine the niinous crush of an overgrown cetv 
tni]i7.ed em[)ire whose spoils were fought over l>y Afghtn^ ^ikhs^ JlLs, 
revolted viceroys, and rebellious military adventtirers. The two Saiyids 
governed the empire under the name of r-’arraLh Siyar i Jodhpur was 
invaded, ami the R^lthor chief was forced to give a daughter to the 
titular emperor, lie lesigucd with the Saiyids uniil th^ were niiirdered., 
when, in the tumult iUal rotlowe<3, he seized Ajmer in 

Abfjut thirty years latcfp there were disputes Hoarding the succession 
to the Jodhpur chiefsbipn and one of the claimants called in Ihe Ma- 
ralKsu, w-ho got pcjssossion of Ajmer about T7|&; ami from this time 
R^jputana became involved in ^he gfiiieral disorgunimtlon of India. 
The primitive constitution of the clans rendered them quite unfiE to 
resist the professional armies of MaraEh-ls and Pathans^ and their iribal 
system was giving way+ or at be^t transforming lE*?*]! into a disjoiiued 
milikary' feudalism, .\3mut this period, a successful leader of the Jat 
tribe took adv'antage of the cllssolution of the imiierial govemmenl to 
seize Eerritories close to the right liank of the Jumna and to !tei up 
a dominion. He by El [ fortresses and annesied distdeUt partly from the 
vutpire and (jartly from his R.1jput neighl>ours, and his acquisitions 
were consolidated under his successors until they developed into the 
present Bharatpur State. The Rajf)ut States verji' nearly ■went dowTi 
with the sinking empire. The utter weakness of -tome of the chiefs 
and the general disorder following the diiuippeaiancc of a [jaramount 
authority in India dislocated the tribal snvi^rreigntics and encouraged 
she building of strongholds against predatory^ band.s, the mlhing of 
parties round petty Icadent, and all the general symptonrs of civil con¬ 
fusion. From dismemberment among rival adventurers Ehc States were 
rescued by the appearance of the Bndsh on the poliE.ical stage of 
Northern India. In rSoj all R;ijputanaT except the rermrfe Stated in 
the north and north'Wesl^ had been virtually brought under by the 
Marathd-'>, who exacted tribute* annexed territory, and extorted sub¬ 
sidies. Sindhiaand Holkar were delibemtcly exhausting the country, 
laccTuting h by ravages or bleeding it scientifically by relentless tax- 
gatherers; while the la Elds had liccn destdated by thirty years of in¬ 
cessant war. 

Under this treatiment the whole group of ancient chieftairrships 'was 
verging towards collapse, when l^rd \l>lles3ey struck in for the British 
Imerest, 'rhe sictories of Gerwmla I.ake and Wellesley jicrmanentty 
crippled Sindhia's fjower in Norihcm India, and forced him to loosert 
his hold on the R^jputHna Slates in the east and north^easit with two 
of which I he British made a Eieaty of alliance against the .MarSlhS^^ In 
* lihantpvr Eh <ie|ilcmbfc| jukI Alwii In NmfinE-crr 
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iSc4 Rolkar marehcil ttirmigh ihe heart of Rfijputann, altempL«i the 
fort of Ajmer^ and threaienecl our aJIy, Ihe Mah^rAjil of Jaipur, 
Colonel MoriF^n went Jigainst him and wafs enticed to foltovv him 
southward beyond Kotah^ when the Mar^thls suddenly turned on the 
English comTnander and hunted him back to Agm, llien Holkar was^ 
ill his turn, driven off hy I^rd who smote him blow on blow ; 
hut r«ike himself failed signally in the dish which he made ogairLSt ihe 
fort of rshamtpurr where htelkar had taken refuge under protection of 
ihe JJlt chief, who broke his treaty wiih the British and openly suc¬ 
coured their enemy* The fort was afterwards surrenderedi a fresh 
treaty being concluded : and Holkor was. pursued across the Suitej and 
compelled to sign a ineaty which stripped him of some of his anncxiV 
lions in Rfljputanfu 

Upon Jjird U'etlesley's departure from India policy changed, and 
the chiefs, of Rajputina and Centml India were left to take care of 
themselves. The consctjuence was that ihe great predatory leaders 
pi under wl at their ease the States thus abandoned to them^ and 
became arrogant and aggressive towards the British power. This 
lasted for about ten years^ and R^jpuiSna w^as desolated during the 
intunml; the roving bands increased and multiplied all ov'er the 
cfjunlry' into i^rndiln hordes, until in tfit^ AmTr Kh^n w^as living at 
free quartets in the heart of the RAjput States, with a compact army 
estimated at jo^ooo horse and foot and a strong force of artillery. He 
had sei^ some o the finest dbtncts in the east, and he governed 
them with no better ciii'il institution than .a niaruuding and mutinous 
force. The States of Jodhpur and Jaipur had brought ihemseK^ to 
the brink of extinction by Ehe famous feud between the two chiefs for 
the hand of a prinec^-i of Udaipur ^ while the plundering Marlthis 
and PathAns encouraged arid strenuously aided them to ruin each 
other uni]I the dispute was compromised upon the basis of poisoning 
the girl 

In i&ii Sir Charles ^Fetcalfc, Resident at l>clhi, reported that the 
minor chiefs urgently pressed for British intdrv-entiou^ on the ground 
that they had a right to the protection of the patamount power^ whose 
obvious business it was to maintain order; but it was uot till iSi? that 
ihe Marquis of Hastings was able to carry into action his plan for 
breaking up the Pindart camps, extinguishing the predatory system, 
and making poliiical arrangements that should effectually prevent its 
revival, lawless banditti were lo be put down j the general scramble 
for territory was to bo ended by recognizing lawful governments once 
for alt, and fixing their possessions, and by acrording to each recog¬ 
nized State British protection and territorial guaraniee, upon condition 
of acknowledging our right of aibilration and general Eupremacy In 
external disputes and political relations. Upon this basis oveilurrt for 
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rwgolifltion^ were mnde la [ill the Rajput States^ and in 1817 the 
British armies tools the field against the PindEris* Amir (Chin dis¬ 
banded bis troops, And signed a treaty which confirmed him in 
possession of certain districts held in f;rant, and by which he gave up 
other lands forcibly seized from the Rajputs. His territories thus 
marked off and made over, constitute the exiting S-iatc of Took. 

Of (he K^jput States (excluding Alwar^ whose treaty, as already 
mentioned, is dated November, 1803), the first to conclude treaties 
were Kaiaiili (in November) and Kolah (in December, 1817); and by 
she end of i£tS similar engagements had been entered into with all^ 
the other States, with clauses settling the (layincnt nf MarSthfi tributes 
and other financial charges. There was a great reslotation of plundered 
districts and rectification of boundaries. Sitldhia gave up Ajmer to 
the British, and the pressure of the Marftth.1 |>ciwers ii|jon REjputatia 
was permanently withdrawn- 

Since then the political histoi^' of piit^na has been ccim|jarattvEly 
uneventful. In a serious disturbance over the succession to the 
chiefship of Bharaipur caused great excitement, not only locally* but 
in the iiUiTOitnding States some of them even secretly taking sides in 
the quarrel which threatened to sprearl into war. Accordinglyt with 
the object of preserving the public peace, the British CTOvemmcnt 
determined to displace a ustnper and to maintain the rightful chief; 
and Bharatpur was stormed and taken by British troops on Jan- 
uar^' 18, r836. In 1835 the prolonged misg)riyemmcnt of Jaipur cul¬ 
minated in serious disturbance^ w'hich the British Government had to 
compose; and in 1S39 a force marched to Jodhpur to put dowut and 
ccnciltate the disputes between the chief and hia nobles which dis¬ 
ordered the countiyi The State of Kotah had been saved from ruin 
and raised to pre^perity by Zalim Singh, who^ though nominally 
minister, really ruled the country for fifty yxars ; 
had vested the administration of the State in Zalim Singh an is 
descendanLs. But this arrangement naturally led to quarrels betiftcen 
the latter and the heirs of the titular chief, wherefore in ^ 
the Kotah teniioo^ wa,s marked off as a separate State* under the name 
of JhalawSr, for the direct descendants of Z3lim Singh, a Riljput I e 
Jhala clan. On the deposition En 1896 of the late chief of Jhllawdr, 
there were found to be no direct descendants of ZalEm Singh ; an i e 
Government of India accordingly dedded tliat part of the 
which had been made over in 1838 should restr^red 10 Rota t a^ 
that the remaining dif^lricts should be formed into a new State or l e 
descendants of the family to which ZaJi'm Singh belonged- 
tribution of ttirhory came into effect in 1899. 

* Except SifottL^ wImkt tl itslol Stpleiphn, *£1^1 Jhitawar, 

diJ noft Efraic into cxUtcflce till 183^^ 
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}hv -Mutiny nf iht: ricfigoE army ln^an in MAy, 1S57, there 
were na European atiltliers in H^JpuE^na, escepi fl few insulid^ recruit¬ 
ing their he^ltEi on Mount Abu. Xa^itr^bld was garrisoned by sepoys 
of the Con^iuny^ forte?;; and four lociil contangentis^ mascHL atsd com¬ 
manded by British officers but mainly jaid from the revenues of 
certain ^Slates, were i^tationed at T>eo]i, BtawuTp Krinpiira^ anfl Kher- 
wSra. llte chiefs of RiljpudnH were calletl upon by the Governor- 
rieneralH Agent (Genenil Hoorge Ijiwrencc) to prest^ve [>eace within 
their Itordcrs and collect their musters; ami in June the troops nf 
Bharatputp Jaipurp jodhpurp and A!war were co-operating in the fieltl 
with the endeavours of the Bnti^ih Govemmeriit to maintain order in 
British Districts and to disperse the mutineerv. But these levies 
however useful as au.vilEariej*H were not strong enough to lake ihc 
oflTen-^lvc against the regular regimentft of the mutineerr?. Xfore^^ver^ 
the interior ctindition of nevemt of the States was critical: their teiri' 
tory, w'here it bordered upon the country which was thi: frxiuit of the 
Mutiny, w'a,s overrun with dislnnded ijoMiefs : the fidelity of their own 
mercenarj' troops wtls questionahfcv and their predatory and crimiiial 
tfilie* soon began to haite^ the country-side. In this same month 
(May, 1857) tEie artillery and infantry' mutinied at XnsIrilhSd ; the 
Kotah ('ontingent was TJUtnmoned from l>eoli to Agra, where it join-tM 
ihe Kimach tnutineers in July; and the Jodhpur I^ion at Erinpiira 
broke away in August. The ^ferwlra Haitalinn and the Slewar Bhll 
Corps, recnisted for the mMt part from the indigenous tribes of Mers 
and Bhrls respcctivelyp were the fmly native troops in all RAjpuilna 
who atood by ihcir fBritish officers. In tbe impoftant centre of Ajmer, 
General [jiwrence maintained authority with the aid of a deiachment 
of European troops from iJeesap <if the .^Terwara Battalion, an-d of the 
Jodhpur foTcra ; hut throughout the country at large, from the coniines 
nf .^gra t-ci Sind and Gujarlt, the States were left to their own rc- 
sources and their conduct and atiiEtide were generally very gcxKl In 
Jaipur tranquillity wns preserved; the Bikaner chief continued to 
render valuable assistance to BriEish officers in the neighbouring 
District*! of the Punjab, and the central States kept orderly rule. In 
the western part of J-tidhpur some trouble wha caused by the rebellion 
or contumacy of Thflkur^ cspccidlly of the Thikur of Awa, who had 
taken into his service a body of the mutinied Jodhpur Jjegion ; buE the 
ruling chief continued merst loytJ. Towards the soulhp the territory of 
Afew 3 r was ci-insidmhly disturbed l>>^ the confusion which followed 
ihe mutinies at Krmach, by the continual tncui^ions of rebel parties, 
and by some political mismanagement; but, cm the w hole* this tract of 
country^ remniiied comparatively quiet, and the hfalririSna hospiiahly 
sheltered several Eun^ican fliTnilies that had lieen forced to dee from 
Nimach. The llilraoti chiefs of K^niah, Bilndip and jh:llawar kept 
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their States in hi«ld, MU ftifcwi which look charge of Niniacl] for 
^HDRie sijc wi^cks during the early dwys when ihc odds were heaiicAiL 
ag:<uii5t the British in Northern Indke. After the f^ll of l>elhi this 
period of sus|»ense ended ; and the States; could ufford to look less to 
die question of their own existence in the event of genera I Rnnrchyt 
and more to the dut> of assisting the British deLoLchrnenis. Jaipur At 
onoft pined heartily in the ez^ertions of fSo^-crnineni to pacify the 
countiy. In Jodhpur the chief hiul his liancU full of w'ork with hb 
own unruly feitdatorie^j^ and the British as^ii^tcd him in reducing them. 
In Kotah the trcKips were profoundiy diiutnected and beyond the 
control of the chief ; they murdered the PoliiicaL Agent and broke into 
open revolt, The Jidjoining chief of Bundi gave practically no aid, 
liattly thrrnjgh clannish iind poliUoil jotlousics of Kotah j hut the 
MahArajA of Karauli, who greatly distiiigubhed him&clf by hia active 
adherence to the British side throughout 1857^ i»ent troopb to the aid 
ol his relative, the KoLih chieft when he was berieged in his own fon 
by his TTintinreErs, and held the tow'n until it wnLii taken by stssiuh b^* 
a BritUh force in Match* 1858^ an event that marked the extinction of 
aimed rebellion in RljpuiAna, 

The year tS62 was notable for the grant to every ruling chief in the 
i*rovince of a guaiaiiteeing to him (and his successors) the right 

of Adoption in tlic event of failure of natural heirs i and U^is was 
followed by a series of traitiei:» or agreements relaiing to the mutiul 
exlntdition of persons charged with heinous offences* and providirig for 
the suppression of the manufactutc of salt and the abolition of the levy 
of all transit-duty on that commodity. During I he laat forty years 
great progress has been nmde^ T’he country has been o|M!ned out by 
railways imd rosuls, and life and property are more secure, Regukr 
courts of justice^ schools, colli^esv hospitals, and vrcll manag^ ja^ls 
have been cstablkbed ; the system of land revenue administration has 
been improved, ^ictty and vexatious cesses liAve been generally abo- 
Itshcd, and, in sevemJ iitfttcs* regukr stttlcmcnt-s oit the lines of ihose 
in British India, huve been intioduccdH 

RAj|iuttna abounds in objects of antiquarian interest, but hilhefto 
very littlu lias been done to survey, describe* or pitaerve these liok^ 
with the pash 

llie earliest remains are the rock-inscriptions of the great Maury an 
king, Asoka, discovered at Baii^at in Jaipur; the ruim of some 
Buddhist nionasleries At the same plACc ; and two and a fnig- 

menury iiucription of the third century n- c. at Negon near Chjtoh, 
At Kholv) in the JhAkwAr Slate is a series of lockout temples, imerest' 
ing as being |>fohably the most tnodem group of Buddhbt cam in 
India ^ they Are believed to dale from a, d. yoo to 900. 

Of Jain Structures, the most famous ate ihe two well-known tetnjilres 
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m Del warn near AbUj af ibc eleventh and thLrteenib century r^pec- 
tivcly^ und the Ktrtti Suiinbb, or 'tower of fatnei' of about the same 
age At CkitdiC} which have just been rupaEred under the genera] direc¬ 
tion of the Covemment of India. The oldest Jain templeia nre, bow- 
evetp those niiar Sohigpura [n i'artabgiirhp at K^bnjara in 
and at one or two ptaoes in Jaisduter and Sirobip while remaln-s exis-t 
ut Ah^r non Udaipur, and at Rtjgarh and Finuiagar in Alwar. 

Among the earliest specimens of Eiindu archLEccEnre must be men¬ 
tioned the Slone pillar at Baya'Sa with an inscription dated A.u ^7e; 
the remains of the or hall at Mukas^dWarAp of the fifth century ; 

and the mined temples at Chandrtvati near JiiArRAFATAff* of tho 
seventh century'. Notewonhy examples of military architcctuire are the 
forts of Chitor and KOmbbalgarh in Udaipur; Rantbainbhor in Jaipur; 
J^lor and Jodhpur in MirwSr ; Birsilpur in Jaisalmer^ said to have 
been built in the second century; Vasontgaih lir SirohiBijaigarh in 
Bharatpur; 7 'ahangarh in Karauli; and G 3 graun in Kotah. The 
most ocquisitely carved temples are to bu found in the Udai|>ur State 
at Harolli and at Kdgdi near the capitah the former of the ninth or 
tenthg and the Litter of the eleventh century. Another ceb^brated 
building is die Jai Stambh or ' tower of victory" at Chitor, built in the 
middle of the fifteenth ctnturyK 

The Muhammadans have left a few memorials in the sha|>e of 
mosques atld tombs, chiefly in Jodhpur and Alwnr ^ but they are of 
little interest, Thu carHest appears to be a mosque at Jitor, attributed 
to AlL-ud-dtn Rhiljh 

RAjpuUna h made uji of eighteen Status and two ohiufships, and the 
population at each of the three enumerations was: (t£ 3 i) 10,100,54^, 

PoDulAtion. iwid (igoi) In 

eluded in the figures for T8>qi and 1901 are the 

inhabitants' of small tracts belonging to the Centra] India chiefs of 
Gwalior and IndorCj hut geogiaphtcalty situated in MewAr; while, on 
the other hand, the population * of Tunk's three districts in Central 
India has been excluded thioi^hout. Further, it is necessary to men¬ 
tion that the Census of 1901 wai* the first complete one ever taken in 
the Province^ At the tw'o earlier enumerations the Ciristiiis of the 
BhakoTi a wild tract in Sirohi, and the Bhils of iVfewSj-, Bunsw 4 ru, and 
Dungar^mr were not re^tarly counted^ but their number wA^ roughly 
estimated from information given by the illiterate headmen of tlicir 
villages; and these estimates have been included in the figures for 
i&Si and iSpi. In some cases the headman gave what he believed to 
be the nunit^r of huts in his village (when four persons, two of each 
siiXp were allowed to each hni), while at other times he ntadc a guess 

* iS^EiBn lilQi jmd 11,40? in 1901. 

■ in is. i and b 19Q1. 
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ji Uic [utjil inijuliitigii, and liis figurua weru duly entured. This course 
Wiis rendered necessary by the extreme aversion displayed by these shy 
and timid tribes tu the couiuing of men and houstSf- The wildest 
Stories were in circulation as to the objacLs of the Census. Some 
of the Btills tliought tliat iha Governmum of India weft; in search of 
young men for eiuploywent in a foreign war, or that the idea was to 
raise new uikus ■, while, in others feared that they were going to 

be setiled and thrown as a propitiatory sacrifice into a large artificial 
lake then being constructed at Udaipur. 

Consequently, the Bhtls and Cirasias were left unuiumerated, and 
the census figures for iSfli and iSpr must be considered as only 
approximate. But, such as they are, they show an increase in popuk- 
tioii during that decade of nearly ai ]it!r cent., compared with about 
9 per cent, for the W'hole of India j while between JS91 and 1901 there 
was a decrease of nearly million inhabitants, or about so |')tr cent. 
The decade preceding the Census of iSgi was one of prosperity and 
steady growth, hut the apparent increase in population was protsabty 
due, to some extent, to improved methods of enumeration. Between 
1891 and 1901 the country suffered from a succession of seasons of 
deficient or ill-dislribuHid rainfall; and though it did not perhaps lose 
as heavily as the census figures suggest, the loss was undoubtedly very 
great, and the main cause was the disastrous famine of 1899-1900 and 
its indirect results, lower birth-rale and increased emigration, tever 
epidemics broke out in iS 9 ~i * 399 , a^d 1900, ihe most virulent of all 
being that following the heavy rainfall of August and ^ptember, 1900, 
which was aided in its ravages by the inipuired vitality of the pc^le. 
\'ital Statistics scarcely exist; but the general consensus of opinion 
appears to be that ibc mortality from fever between .August, 1900, imd 
Kebruary, 1901, eseteded that caused by want of food in the peiiod 
during which lamine conditions prevailed. A reference to the last column 
of the table on the next page will show thut the only Suns in which 
an increase in [Xipulation OKurred were Afwar and Karauli, and that 
the dfiCTuase was greatest in Band], Uilngaipur, JaLvalmcr, JhSlawar, 
I'artibgarh, and Udaipur, and least in Bharat pur, Dholpur, and Jaipur, 
Atwar has beiicrited for some years by a careful and wise adminlslrtilion, 
and the famine was less severely felt there and in die three eastern 
States (Bhanitpur, Uholpur, and Karauli) than in other parts of 
RAjpuHno, In considering the figures for DUngarpur and UdaipUTj 
it should be borne in mind that the popuktion in 1891 included 
a large estimated (probably over-cstiinaled) number of Bhlla; but at 
the same time there is no doubt that both States lost very heavily m 
the famine. The figures for Jhftkwir requiiu a word of ex|)lMatwn. 
As mentioned above, this Siaif was remodelled in 1899, and when the 
Census of r 901 luid bwn taken, an attempt was made to work out 
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from ihe old census papers the populaiion in 1891, This was reported 
to he which meant a Iors during the succeeding ten years 

of 40 per cent, of the people; but some mistake appears to have been 
made in the calcuktion, for it is difficulE to believe that the State» 
which was under British management from 1896 to and in 

which the famine was not severely felt^ wh ile the relief mease res and 
adminlsttation genemlly were satisfactoryp lost so heavily^ 

The rjfi towns oontainod aS8,.£96 cKcupied houses and rp4fOpt9; 
inhabitants^ or nearly 5 persons per house ; and the urban populatron 
was thus T4^5 per cent of the total, compared with to per cenL for 
India as a W'holc, The principal towns are the dlies of Jaipur (popu¬ 
lation^ ifiO|t67)t the sixteenth largest in India; JouheuR (79^x09); 
Alwar (sfipHt); BTkanrr Udaipur (45,976); BiiARA-rrUR 

(4jp6oj)t Tonk (381759); and Kotah (353657)3 all capitals of States 
and all (except Udaipur) municipalities. 

'Hie rural population numbered 3p3i5:^io9p dLstributed in S9p90t 
villages containing 11621^787 occupied houses, thus g^v^ng about 
54 houses per \illage and slightly more than 5 persons per house^ 
The average population of a village is ajSp rarying from 335 in the 
western States^ where scarcity of wmer and insecurity of life have 
compelled people to gather together in certain localities, to 153 in the 
southern States, which contain a large Bhll population Hving in smalt 
hamlets scattered over an extensive area of wild country^ These Bhll 
hamlets are called /J/r, and consist of a number of hula built on 
^parate hillocks at some distance from each other; elsewhere the 
'^illnges are usually compact collections of buildings, 

RSjput^na support:^ on an average^ 76 persons per square mtle : 
namely, 35 in the sandy plains of the west^ 79 in the more fcrtEie hut 
broken and forest-clad country of the southp and 165 m the eastern 
division, which is watered by several rivers and has a fair nLtufall and 
a good soil. The most densely populated State is Bhanitpur, bordering 
on the Jumna^ with 316 persons per square mile; and the lowest 
density (in all IndLa), 4^ per square mile, is recorded in the almost 
rairtlCiiS regions of Jaisalmcr. Within the Slates, the density in the 
sevuml districts varies considembly; thus in Jodhpur^ it is too per 
sqiiiirc mile in the nOrth'Cttst, and re in the west; In Jaipurp 332 in 
the north-cast, and 92 tn the south-west ; and in Alwarp 430 in the 
cast, and 166 in the south-west. Throughout RajputAna the Telation 
between catnfaLI and population seems to be singularly close. 

Of the total population in 1901^ 97 ^ per cent+ had been bom in 
RilJputAim, and immigrants from other parts of India (chiefly the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, Central India, Ajmer-Merwam, arvd 
the Bombay Presidency) numbered 233,718. On the other hand, the 
number of persons bom in Rijputflna but enumerated elsewhere in 
vor-. XXI, H 
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Imlia 9 «»o.«4, so that, In ihi. mwrrhangc 

wo-t .1 Mt loss to Rijputina of 666,506 persons, Bui -n ‘•''' 

SlalttH emigraMon is an annual event, whatever be t e ^ ur ^ 
Lre is practically but one harvest, the 
as it is gathered in September or October huge numhem of 
leave evciy year to 6nd employment in Sind, 
where, usoally reluming shortly before the rams arc expect^ t - - 

Moreover, tlie recent famine caused more than the usual ^ 

emigration, l^ily, the tmdeis known as Marwans, who ^ 

in Rajpulina and have their homes and families there, pla) , ^ 
inumrtant part in the commerce of India; and there is ^ 

where the ‘thrifty denizen of the sands of Western and Northt, ^ J 
puitoa has not found his way to fortune, from the f«iiy s shop 

in a I>eccan village to the tnost cstensive banking and broking con- 
nesion in the commercial capitals of both east and we.st tndisi. 

No vital Statistics are reconied for Rajinitlna as a whole; but the 
tegnstration of births and deaths wits, in 190.1, attempted m ten entire 
States and one chiefship, having a total area of 53.178 “ 

and a population of 3 .^S»- 53 S. and at the capitals of^ 
and two small towns which together contain 33®.*^ mhabi^l^ 
The mortality statistics are believed to lie more accurate than those 
of births, but, except perhaps in some <if the laigeT towns, both s.eis 


of figures are unreliable. 

The principal diseases treated in thehospiuls arc malarial afrect]on.s 
ulcers and ah&ccsscs, diseases of the skin or eye, respiratory an 
rheumatic affections, diseases of the car, and diarrhoea and dysentery. 
Malarial and splenic affections account for more than 18 per cent, 
of the casws, and the lurbtions in the different Slates or divisions are 
hardly worth noting, though perhaps the large prop^on m the dry 
climate of Bikaner and the smaller in the more moUi eftsier^taies 
are rather contrary to the general opinion. Ukeia and abscesses 
account for nearly 12 per cent., anti seem most prevalent m iho ccnirc 
and cast, while diseases of the skin (also about t* tier cwi.) are 
especially frequent in the western States, possibly owing to the want 
of water for cleansing puriwses. Diseases of the eye arc admitted 
in btgesi numbers in the centre, cost, and south, while respiratory 
affections are less frequent in the west than elsewhere. Chotem and 
small pox viaiialions occur periodically: but as regards the latter, the 
effects of vaccination are everywhere liecoming apparent, and those 
who most oppose the operation are not unfrequently convinced, when 
loo late, by the fate of their own children and the escape of those 
of theirneighbours^ of their error in neglecting vaccination. 

Plague is believed to have made its first appearance in Mjputina 
in 1836, It broke out with great virulence at l*ali, a town of Jodhpur, 
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about the middle of ]u]}\ and c^ctended thence in Jndhpur ctlj", Sojat, 
and several ether places in Mlru'Ir, a^ well as to a few vilEages in Lhe 
Udaipur St^te; and it appear:!^ to have finally disappeared at the 
beginning of the hot of The fact that the disease first 

started nmotig the dotli-^tflrn|)ei^ of PAlt kd to the supposition that 
it was {mjKjttcd in silks from China* An interesting account of the 
outbreak, and of the measures taken to coaihat it and prevent its 
spread* will be found at pp, i4R-fig of the GtM^rral Midt^ui Jdisfi^ry a/ 
The present epidemic started in Bombay in but, 
excluding a few cases discovered at railway stalioiis, did not eittend 
so Rajput.lna till November, iS^j, when it a[*|jearE.'d In five villages 
of Siri^i and lasted till April, 1893. Ikitween October, 1896, and the 
eml uf March, 1905, there have been ^7.845 seiiures and 31*980 
deaths in RajpuLlna. No cajics have l>een reported from Bflndf, 
Uilngurpur, Jaisalmer, and TJiwa, while Kislvangarli shows but one 
anti Btkanvr three. Two-thirds of the deaths have occurred in AI war, 
Jai|iur, and Mewir, but the percenh^^e of deaths to total population 
is highest in ParUlbgarh and Sh^hpuia* 

Of the total papulation in 1901, mote than 51 per cent, were males, 
or, pul in another way^ for every l,ooo males there were 905 females, 
compared with 963 for the whole of India ; and in each of the four 
main religions this eiiLcess of males wus observablci except among the 
Jainsi, where females slightly pi-edominated^ Vaiions theories have 
tieen adv'anced to explain the dilTcrencc in lhe iwoprj-rlipn of the sexes; 
but there is no reason to beh’eve tbat it is due, at any rate to any 
appreciablu e\tonh to fenude infanticide, though this priciice was once 
wry prevalent In Rajpulinoc An examination of the census .statistics 
shows that between the ages of one and two there were more feniak 
thjm male infants, even among the Hindus^ and that females cxtDeeded 
males among the Musalmlns up to the age of four, and nmong the 
Jains and Animists up to five* 

I>eaTing next with the population according to civil condition, it is 
found [hat 48 per ccnL of the males were uTimarried,i 43 married, and 
9 widowed, and that the similar figures for females 30* 50* and 
20 respcrtively. HTe relatively low pro|Knlinn of spinsters and lhe 
high proportion of widows me results of the custorti which cnforcei 
the early marriage of girts and discourages the remarriage of w idows. 

Infant marriiiges still prevail to some L-xtent, but arc less common 
than they used to be> and this is largely attribuiablo to the efforts 
of the VVali<3rkrit R^jputra HitkArini Sabhi. This committee is named 
after the late Colonel ^Valter, who was the riOvemor-Cenerars Agent 
ill Rlijputana in 1S88, On previous occasions ailempts had been 
made to settle the question of niarriage expenses with a view lu 
» By Cd«Kl T. II. LSI-S. CalvuUi, 
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suppmw infaitlicide among the R.ljp«iis, but thoj failed bemuse no 
uniforTi, mle «aB adopted for the whole countrj-. In iSSS 
Cnlorcl U'aller convened a gcnenil meeting of represtinlatives of 
almost all llie States to ch«lc these expenses. Tbc nw^pcration of 
the chiefe having been previously secured, ihe committee had no peat 
diifkuUy in drawing up a set of ntles for the re^lah'on of 
and funeral expenses, the ages at which marriages should be contraetw^ 
and other cognate matters. These rules, which were pas^ unani¬ 
mously and widely distributed in the various Stales, where local com- 
miilees of influential officials were appointed by the DarbJIrs to see 
to ihftlr proper observance, laid down the mMimum pmp^ion of 
a man's income that might be expended on (a) his own or nis eldKi 
son’s marriage, and (i) that of other relatives, together with the si*e 
S the weSing A and the fvdjT or largess to ChSrans, Bha^. 
Pholii^ and others. It was also laid down tliat no expenditure shouW 
be incurred wi betrothals, and the minimum age at mamage was fixed 
at ja for a boy and 14 Tor a girl. It was subsequently ruled that no 
eirl should remain unmarried afler the age of so, and lliai no second 
marriage should take place during the lifetime of the first wife, unless 
she had no oiTspring or was afflicted with an incurable disease. icse 
rules apply primarily to lUjpuis and Charms, hut have been adopted 
hv several other castes. The Walterkrit Sabha meets annually at 
Ajmer in the spring, when the reports of the local conimuieB ^e 
dossed, the year's work examined, and a printed report is puWishcd. 
That for 1905 shows that, in that year, of 4,418 Rajput and Chlran 
marriages reported, the age limits were infringed in only 87 cases and 
the rule as to expenditure in only S4 cases. 

Widow marriage is ijermittcd by ail castes CJfcepi BrShaians, Rajputs, 
Khattrfs. Chilrans, Kayasths, and some of the Mahajar classes- As 
a nile no Brilhmans or priests officiate, and the ceremonies are for the 
moat part restricted to the new husband giving the woman bracelets 
and clothes and taking her into his house. The custody of the 
children by the first marriage remains with the deceased husbands 
family, and the'widow forfeit all share in the biter's estatfc Among 
many of the lower castes (for example, the Bhlls and Chamilrs) the 
widow is expected to marry her late husband’,'! younger brother j and 
if she is unwilling to do so, and marries some other man, the latter 
has to pay compensation to the younger brother. 

The rules which in theory govern the custom of polygamy are well 
known; but in practice, except among the wealthy sections of the 
community and the Bbil tribes, a second wife is rarely taken unless 
the first is barren or boars only female children, or suffm from some 
incurable disease- The custom Just referred to, by which the widow 
contracts a second marriage with her deceased husband's younger 
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broihcri leads in many cases to a man having more than one wifcn and 
the Bhils usvally have two wives. At the Census of r^o i there were 
in Kajpucaniit among all religions Eaten together, 1,046 wives to every 
1,000 husUMldst the statistics show that polygamy is far more 
ctimmon among the jains, Hindus, and Animists than among the 
MusaimUns, and that it is most prei’alent in the western States. On 
[he other hand, there must have been many married men who were 
tenip<.^rarily absent front their homes and had left their wives behind 
them. 

HTiu prind|KLl language is R^jastb^m, which is spoken by no less 
than 7iOj5,o9j ^iersqiis, or more than 7 2 i^er cenL of the total poputa- 
tion. Omitting minor local ddrerence^ there are at least si^ttcen real 
dialects, w'hich fall into four imiin groups; naiiielyp M^rwarf, Jaipur^ 
Mewatl, and Kl£wh By fiii die mc^t Important is MlrwdrT, which 
has its home in extern KajputiiM^ is sjiokcn by 4^^76,514 inhabitants, 
and has representnti^ei all over India. I| has many varieties, of w^hich 
the best known are the ITiai! of the deserip the Mewirl of Udaipur 
State, the Bilgri of nurth-east Bikaner, and the Sbekhawait of north¬ 
west Jaipur. Jaipur! may be taken as represent uig the dialects of 
Eastern and South-l^tcrn R^jputilna, of which it and H^ott are 
the tduef^ it is s;[iokcn by 3,118,767 of the inhabitaniSp Mewati (or 
Bighota) h the dialect of Rajasth^l w hich most nearly approaches 
Western Hindi, and in Alwor meigcs inio Braj Bhashl; it is the 
language of 478,756 [jcrsons, living almost entirely in Alwar and 
Bliartiipiir, the country of the ^[eos. J’he head-quarters of Milwi art 
in the Mllwi couiuryvand it is spoken by over 160^000 t>crsarisj^ chiefly 
its JhaliLwar, Koiah, and Partaljgnrls. When nriKtd with Marwirf forms, 
it U called R.^ngrf and is spoken by RiljpuLs. .Among other Lusguages 
commuil in Kajputann arc two dialects of X^'estem Hindi, namely Bnij 
BhAshl and HinduslUnt (i.e. UrdQ); and there are, of CuUE^Ct several 
Bhll dialects in the south, all bawd on Gnjarltt^ but forming a con¬ 
necting link between it and R^jasih^lnb 

Among castes and tribes, the mu^t numerous are the Brftlimana, 
Jat;^ Mohajjms, CItamars, Rajputs, Mlnas^ GOjars, Hhtls^ Mai la, and 
Balais. 

The Brahmans number [,012,396 or 10-4 per cenL ot the popula¬ 
tion. They ore found ei^erywhere^ but are proportionately strortgest 
in Jaipur (over tj per cent), Kamtili, Dholpur, and Bikaner. Their 
principal divisions an- Doim^, Gaur, Kanaujia, FaJiwlI, Burohit^ Push- 
kama, SAro^wal (SftrMiii), and Srfmal ^ and sheir chief (KrcTjjiations are 
priestly duties, crude, Slase or private service, and agrtcultun:. Many 
of them hold land rent free. 

The Jll-S (845,909, or 8-7 per ceitL of the po^mUlion) Were very 
widely established all over XurthAVtuterEi R^Jputina w'hcn the now 
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domiiuinE to rule in tbosti palt!$, Hfid without doubt this 

trad was one of thtir most antricut ImbitalioBis^ At the [iresent tinn; 
they outnuLiiber ever}’other caste in Brkaiter^ Kishangarh, and Jodhpur^ 
And they are regarded ns the l>est culti^itors in the countr}-. Socially, 
they stand at the head of the widow-tnarrying castes, and in Bharatpur 
and nholpur they are politicany inijiortant^ a* the cliiefs of those 
Stales are Jflts, In Bikaner the huadmau of the Gtsdlra sept lias 
the privilege of making the ti/ak or mark of iiiaugurulion on the fore- 
liead of each ne^ chief of lliat State, in aceufdance with a promise 
made b) Kflo Bika when he took |!afts of the country from ihcns in 
the hftcenth cetittiry* 

The MahijariJi or Itaniis Ptr cent, uf the |JO|jiiliiliun) 

are for the most part traders and bankers, ^mc having business con 
nc.iioos all over India, while not a few are in State service. They 
are distributed throughout the country^ but are | 3 ro|joriiorta|cly most 
nuni^^rous in Sirohi^ where they form 13-5? per cent, of the |iO|julationi 
and rarulbgarh (atout 11 per cent.). The principal caste units arc 
Agarw^l, Oswil, ^fahesrt, Khandelwal, Saran^, and Pt>fwa^L 

The Chamirs number or 7 pir cenL of the population; 

they arc curriers, tanners, day-labourens, and village meniahi and many 
are agriculturists. Their n4ttne is derived from the Sanskrit iAnrmtt- 
kam, a 'worker in leather/ and they claim a Brlbnionical origin. 
The story runs that five BrAhman brothers were cooking their food on 
the roadside^ when a cow enme and died clow to the spot* After 
some discussioriH the youngest brother olfcTcd to remove the caratsap 
and vrhen he liad done so his brethren cvcommuiiicatcd him; and 
since then it has been the bu^ine^ of his dcscendanLs to remove the 
carcasses of cattle- The Chanilt^ are more numetousi Xlm\ any other 
caste in Ehe^ States of Bhamtpur^ Dholpur, Kotah, and I'onk, In 
a member of this caste founded a sect about i 3 ^o which 
is colled after liim^ lialgtr,^ and numberih liigb^caste men among its 
adherents; a brief account will t>e faynd in tlic ittticlc on tliat State 
l‘he Rajputs number 620,329, ^'4 poptilattmu 

According to tradition there arc two branches of this tribcj the Stlraj- 
bansi or Solnf race, and the Cltandmliarisi or Lunar race^ 'to thc&e 
must be added the Aguikula or Fire group. SOrajbensi Rijputs claim 
descent frotn Ikshwaku^ son of the Manu Vaivaswaip who was the son 
of Vaivaswat, the sun. IksbwILku is said to liavc l>een born ffom the 
nostril of the hfanu as be happened to sneeze. The principal ckns 
of the Solar group art the Ses^la, liillhor, and Kachwaho^ of w'hich 
the chiefs uf Udaipur^ Joi.ih|>UT, smd Jaipur are the resiiective heads.. 

The Lunar race affect to be descended from the moon, to whom 
they trace their line through Hudha or Mercury^ the son of Sonia. 
The [Jrbcipal clans uru the Jsdon and its branch, the Bhld, represented 
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by I h e chiefs of KarLiuli iind JaisiiliiieT respccli vcly ; the ‘i onwar^ whkti 
on-dc ruled in Delhi : ;ind ihe J^dej^^ iu whidl ihe nikra of Cutdh and 
Xavinagar in the Bombay Presidency belong. 

The A^nikutos or Fire tribes are supposed to have been brought 
into existence by a spcdal act of creation of compiirativety recent 
ni}lho]ogica] date* The earth overrun by demmus the sacred 
books were hdd in contempEr and ill ere wto oone on whom the devout 
could oatl for help in their troubles, ^'iswainiEliiK once a Kshallriyoi 
w'ho had raised himself to be a BnlhmaEi^ nioved the gods to assemble 
on Abu ; four fniageh of grass wexc thrown into the fire founUtirti 
and called into life by appropriate incantations. From these sprang 
the four elari^i: ttsc Parainlra or Ponw'ar, the Chftluk or Sotankip the 
PaHlulr. and iJie Chauhln. The chiefs of Eundi, Kotali| and Strohi 
belong to the last Ei4niie<l+ 

Of Elwj various Rijput clans onuciieraicd in jgoii the Klthor stood 
first with 123^160; the Kachw^u second with ioo,fS6; and the 
(’hauhAn third with S6r46D. Then follow-ed the jAdon clan (74+666), 
the Se^iodiii (51,366), the l^onwAr (4|r43S)i fhc Sglanki (f&p$4?^)l 
the Parihar 'I'he RAjputs are, of course, the arbtoaaey of 

the tounlry, and as such hold the land to a very Large extent, cither 
iui fcceivctn. of rent or a^i cultivators. By reason of their position as 
integral fkmiLies of pure descent, as a landed nobility, and as the 
kinsmen of ruling chiefs they arc also the arlsiocnicy of India ; and 
their social prestige may be measured by observing lliat there is hardly 
a tribe or ckm (as distinguished from a caste) in nil India which does 
not claim dcacent from, or irregular connexion w^ilhi me of lliesu 
KAjput stocks. The Biiiput proper is very proud of his warlike repuu- 
lioUt and most punctilious on poiiiEs of etiquette. The tradition of 
common ancestry Itas preserved among them the feeling which (jcrmits 
a poor RAjpitt yeoman to hold himself as good a geniknmn the 
most pow'crful landowner of his own clan, and superior to any high 
iirhcial of the professional clam-H- Hut, is a rwcu* the)' are inclined to 
live too much on the jJast and to consider any occupation other ihan 
that of arms or government as dcrqgalory to iheir dignity; and the 
result is that those who do not hold land have rather dropped behind 
in the modem struggle for existence^ where book-leaming counts for 
more than slrungth of arm. As cultivator^ they are lazy and iiidiffcr- 
tni, and prefer pa5tE>nil to agricultural pursuits; they look upon all 
maniml labour as humiliating, and none but the poofost classes will 
themselves follow the plough. Excluding the 14 p 44S '^ho ore MusaJ+ 
mans (niEjsUy in tfie weiicm States), the Rajputs are orthodox Hindui^ 
and worship the divinities faVEjured by the sect to which they happen 
10 belong. Their marriage uustotirs are strictly cxogauious, a marriiigu 
within the clan being regarded as jncejtuous, and in Uiis way each 
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cliin un fm wives, Bu[ ninniFig thrciugh the entire 

!?erirA septs arc tu be found die usages of isogamy and hyperganiy, 
which exercise a profound [nfluencc on their sucicty. The men of 
the higher sept can Lake their w ives ffom a lower* but a corrcsfrtnding 
privilege is denied to the women ; the result k a surplus of wonicn in 
the higher septs^ Hud competiEion for husband:? sets in, leuding to the 
payment of d high price for bridegrooms, and enorniausly increasing 
the ex|K^nsc of getting a daughter married. It was partly to tentedy 
thi5 stale of affairs that the AValterkrii S^bhi, already mentioned, was 
started. 

The Mln^s number 477^139^ or nearly 5 per cent, of the population^ 
being proportionately s^tronge^t in Kartiuli and BundL There an- 
numerous clans, of which one'(the Ostra) contains the as/i or niuui^ed 
stock, but has very few' members; the others arc of mixed blood, 
claiming irregulitr descent from Rfijpnts, Bribnmns, Gujairs, &c. The 
Minis arc among the earliest mimbitants of RiJputHna, and were 
fonuerly the mlers of much of the country now' called Jai|>ur+ They 
w^erc dispossessed by the KachwiLha Rijputs about the banning of 
the twelfth century, and for some time after it was tbc custom for one 
cjf their number to mark the tika gii the forehead of each new chief of 
Amber. In Jai[jur And Alw^ar they are divided into two main classa^ 
namely and cAnk^ftiJn\ wliich do not ini<» mnjir ry, Tim 

former are steady and well-behaved culEi^ntors (and are found also in 
the three eastern States, Bharatpur, Dbolpur, and Kiimuli), while the 
bitter wercp and to some extent stilt are, famous o-s niarauders. In 
Biliidi State and in the ntgged country round jah^pur and Deoli^ 
which k called the Kber^f and belongs to Buudi, Jaipur, and Udaipur, 
are found the I'ariltir MlnOs, who claim dusceni from the l^onh^r 
Rajputs of Mandor. They arc a fine athletic race, formerly notonous 
as savdge and daring robbers - but Ehey have settled down to a great 
extern, and the infantry portion of the 4jnd ( L>eoli) Regiment (or the 
^Iinil Battalion, as it was called from 1S57 to 1860) has for many years 
been largely coni|w.sed of them. Nearly 97 per cent, of the MlnSs of 
KajputOna arc Hindus ; but amtrng them, in the eolith and south-east 
of Jt^hpurj k a sept called Bhcdia w^hict^ though large in nutuber^s is 
low' in social standing, thiedy because its members tat tbc flesh of 

COWS4 

The GOjars (462, 739) arc mostly cattle breeders and dealers ^nd 
agriculturists. They arc a stalwart race, very similar to the Jib*, with 
whom they can fiat and drink, although they occupy a slightly lower 
social position. I'bcy were formerly noted cattle hfiers in Dbolpur 
Olid Karauli* but now give little trouble. 'J'liere are two main ctidoga- 
muii^ divisions of Gdjars, namely Uur and Klilri j and in Bharaipur 
the former has the privilege of furnishing nui;^ for tJte ruling family. 
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'nic BHlUb are dcscrilkc^d in a bcpirale articEt. In 19^1 they nuni> 
bered or about 3^ per cent, of the lotat pupulaliGo. They 

ant found in every Slate except Alwar^ Hharalpurp Dholpurp Karauli, 
and the ^jetty ehief^hlp of ULh-o^ but arc most numerous in their early 
home in tire south. 

.\ii account of the Mcos will be found In the article on Mkwat. In 
1901 the lritnj numbered itiSt5^6| nearly 98 jKr cenL of whom were in 
A] war and H hamtpu r. 

Taking the popuklion by religions^ Hindus in 1901 numbered 
S.o8^5ij, or more tlran Sj per cent.; ^tusahnanSp or 9I 

per cunt,; Anlmists^ 1^5^5433 or about 3^ jicr cent.; Jaiii^ 343i595:h or 
per cent, s Cbristiam, 2,840 ; and " udicts * (such as Sikhs, Aiy^, 
IMrsIs, Brahnios^ and Jews), 3,154. 

IIIihIus predominate in every State except Banswara. In Karauli 
they form nearly 94 \ycT cent, of the populationp and in Jfholpur+ 
Bilndit Jaipuip iind Shsiipura over go. The lowest proportions arc 
found in the ijouth, namely; l^itbgjuh (61), DUngarpur (56)p and 
HilnswAra (under ji [ler cent). No attempt was node at the 
Census to record the nutnerous sects of Hindus, but an account of the 
D^dtlpanlhis will be found in the article on Kavlaika.^ u tow n in Jaipur 
State which is their head-quarters. 

Of she Musalm^s., Over 97 per cent, tielong to the Sunni sect, more 
than 3 to the Shkh, and the rest (4,735 perwns) to the Wahhabi sect. 
HTlosc of indigeiKius origin still retain their ancEcnt Hindu customs and 
ideas. The local saints and deities are regularly worshipped, the 
Brlliman othcisUcs at all family ceremonials side by side with the 
MusalniiLn latest, and if in ni;:itters of creed they arc Muhauimadans in 
matters of form they are Hindus, 

The Animists arc found in cluven Siatea, and arc niosily Bhils and 
Uirosias residing ht the wild tracts in the ^uth. 'fhey ,vharc the iisiual 
belief that nian k surrounded by a ghostly coinfiany of powders, ele¬ 
ments^ atvd tendencies, some of whom dwell in trees, rivers, or rocks, 
wliik others preside over cholem, sinall-pox, or cattle diseases, and 
llII require to be diligently pro|>itinled by' nicans of offerings and 
ceremonies, in w^hidi magic and witchcraft play an important part. 

The main Jain are ihc ancient divisions of the Digamhara, 

whose imag^ arc unclothL'd, whose ascetics go luked^ and who assert 
diat women cannot attain salvation; and the Swetambora^ w ho hold 
the opposite view regarding women, and whose insages are clolhed in 
white. An offshoot from the latter, known as DhUndia, carries to 
an extreme the doctrine of the prcjicrvation of animal life* and worships 
grants Instead of idols. In 1901 more than per ctnU of the Jains 
returned thdr bfcct as Digamlwa, 45 m Swetambarot and the tot ox 
Dhundia. 
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CtirifitLiins (3,^40) itte made up of 969 KurupcanPi and allied 
rauus 503 1-um.viAiis, and i.ififl iiatEvtrs. 'J'Key have inerfrdh^d hy 
53 per ctnU since 1S91, namdy by 21 per cenL among Europeans 
and Eurasian^r =3.nd inorc than 1 n \m cent, among the natives. The 
latter figure is due eluefly to nii^ionary enterprise, which received 
a great impetus during the famine of 189^when the various 
societici opened icrugcs for orphans and other destitute personSr Of 
the 1+3618 native Christians ontimeraied in i^oij 4^ l)^e^ cent, were 
Prtrsbyteriany, ?o per cent. Koman Catholic&+ a further 20 [ler ceni. 
Methodists^ siiid 10 |X:r cent- belonged to the Church of Eitgland. 
Tile largest Christian uoinniunity is to be found in Jaipur, where die 
United Free Church of Scotland Mission has had a brunch since i866| 
and where there arc important miEway centres at B^ndikoi and Fhakra. 
Next comes Sirohi with its milwuy jHipulaiion at Abti RckkIi and a 
number of liurDpeans at Mount Abu ; and then^ in order, follow' 
Kotah, Udiiipuri Jodhpur^ Alwar, Blmratpur^ yjid Bikaner. 'Flic Scot¬ 
tish mission above mcntionicd has had branches at the city of Udaipur 
since 1877, at Alwar since iSSo^ at Jodhpur since 1885+ and at Kotah 
since 1&39, while the Church Missionary StKiety has been represented 
at the cantonment ofKhcrwajra since i8&i,uiid at Bharatpur ^’nco 1902. 

With the exception of Sirohi Sute+ KAjputAna is included in the 
Anglican see of the Bishop of K^gpur* and tn the Ronuini Catholic 
l^refecturc of Rijputlna, which was csUiblLshcd in 1891 and is ad- 
tiiinistcrcd by the Capuchin Fathers of Paris, the Prefect A|>DstoIic 
having his head-quaitci^ etl Agra. Simhi Statu forms \%iti of the 
Anglican diocese, and of the Roraats Catholic archdiocese, of Boml>ay. 

More than 56 per Cent, of the total population in lyoi returned 
some form of agrit ulture eis their princi^Kil means of blibsusteitce + more 
than 51 per ceuu were either landlords or tenanti, nearly 5 [icr cent 
were field-labourers, and 0 2 |>er cent, were growers of s|jecial products, 
rent collectors, &€. In addition to these, about 33,000 persons (or 
a further per cent.), whu mentioned some other employment as the 
chief source of their livelihood, were also itartially agricuhurbts ^ and 
]icT cent, more, whu were shown under the licud of general 
labourers, were doubtlt^ to some extent aup|>otted by work in the 
fields. In Uhdlpur over 74 per cerit., and in Bikaner 71 |xr cent., 
of the popuktioii are entirely dependent on agriculture, while the 
lowest ralk:ifi (33 and 33 per cent,) are found in Sirohi and LSwa. 
More than x8 per cent, of the total population, including dependents, 
arc maJntaJncd by the preparation :iiid supply of material substances; 
and of these^ rather less than one-third find a li^'elihood by the pro¬ 
vision of food and drink, nearly oncTourth by working and dualmg 
in tc,\LiIe fabrics and dress, w hile about one-eigbth are engi^gcd in Ute 
leather industry. Personal and domestic senko provide empkyment 
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fur uljout 4 ^ [K,T iient,^ Lind coiniiiL'rce for ^itfr ciihl- uf the P^IJU- 
ULion. 

'fhe majority of thu people have three meals a day : namelvt the firM 
ill llie early momiiii' before to work, the i^eeond al niidila>v and 
ihe third any time after ^tiruict. The morning meal eimsiiits either of 
the remainsii of the previoitsi evening's c^n/Msy or of a kind of porridge 
of the flour of nraizc,^ or irofttjiely pounded and 

boiled overnight in diluted buttermilk The midday and evening 
itieals usually ttinsist of r/fj/J/jf, puliie, and vegetablesp ^vnshed down 
with milk or water. 'I'hc cAa/^a//s or unlcaiencd cakes are made of 
wheatj hiirleyt mai/e, or according to the me.in;^ tjf the 

consumer. A favourite dish of the more substantial fatnicr? in tlie 
[lortEi and west is |>oundfrd ^i/Vu mixed with in the proportioti of 
four to one, boiled in wak-r, and improved by the addition of a little 
elan lied butter or fresh oii Animal fmxi is no^ in general unej though, 
most R^}|iuts and some of the other Hindu castes eat ft w^hen they can 
afford It. The flesh of goats and wild Ixjg is highly esteemed hy the 
RfljputSp while that of sheep or fowls is considered inferior in both 
flavour and nutriment. Speaking generally, rice is n lusuty, and sugatp 
sweetmeats, &c., are consumed only on festive occasions 

lliere is nothing |>ecurtar about the dress of the people. 1lic 
pooler Hindu males wear a turtian of sorts, a dAoH or loin^clotb, a 
short jacket reaching lo the waists and sometimes a sheet over the 
shoulders which can be used as a wrap for the upper part of the body. 
Those of the higher and middle classes wear either or IroiisefSi, 
a shirt a long coat and a cloth round the wnist. 

J'lie rieher men wear a hmg coat+ calle<l luid often very hand¬ 

some, in |jlijcc oft or in addition lo, the aftj^arAAAf and the use of a 
kerchief (rNmi/) round the neck or over the lurlj^jm is popular in some 
-Slates. There is but little deference in dresys betw'een Hindus and 
^luhammadans; the Litter almc^l always wear iruuscfs, and button 
their coikts to the left instead of to the right like tfindus and Euro|>eans+ 
'I'hc iltiris of a H indu female consists of a coloured skirl, a half-sleeved 
iKaiif^c, and n sheet or veil taken over the head and round the b^niy. 
Musalmfln women w-^r trousers si long bodice more like 

a shirty and ihe usual veil; some of them wear skirts over thtlr trouseri^p 
or a skirl and emt sewm as tme garment and called fi/aA The wilder 
Bhlls arc scantily ckdp their Bpjiarcl generally consisting of a dirty rag 
round the head and a w-mstcloth of limited length; their women folk 
dress like the pewrer Hindus, but wear a numlwr of braxa bangles and 
ringi^ on their and legs. 

Exccjn where building stone is plentiful the houses of the people 
arc generally of luiid or Unbumt brkLs; wJinc liave flat nmd roofn 
su|>^HiiLed on wooden bcanu^Lf while others Iwve sloping roofs uf ill- 
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baked The majqriiy arc low and badl^ ventibted^ Hnd UiiUally of 

the same |u4tlcrn, iMidy ^ qi^drangqlar enclosure with rooms ranged 
round the sides. In the desert tracts ihc poorer dasses have lo he 
eonicni with beehive-shaped huts, made from roots and E*^®i 
usually sumoliEided by a thorn fence, which serves as A protection 
i^ainst the sarbd-drifts and hot winds as well as a cattle<pcn. The 
BhtLs build their own hut-S thatching them with stntw and leaves, and 
in rare cases with tiles, WhWe the walls consist of interwoven bamboosi 
or mud and tocwc sluniis. 

Hindus cremate their dead ^ a rule; but infants who die before 
they are weaned, and SanydsL^ GosainSi Bi^hnqis, and Nfiths are 
buried .-Igain, some of the low' caster such as the Chamirap KoltSi 
and Regars^ bury when they cannot afford to burn. 'J'hc Bhib almost 
inviimbly bum their dead ; but the first victim of an outbreak of small¬ 
pox is buried* and if, within a certain time, no one else in the vilbfie 
dies of the disease, the body is disinterred and burn t The Musalmlns 
Otway'S practise inhumation. 

Apart from cricket, football, lawn sennis, and racquets, which arc 
played at the capitals of soute of the States, the chief games of the 
younger generation are marbles, blindman^s-bufTp hide-and-seek, top* 
s^iinning, and g^ics tike hockey, tip-cat^ prisoner's base* ike. Kite¬ 
flying is practised by both children and adults] and ihe indoor amuse¬ 
ments are ches-s cards, and a kind of backg^mon played with cowrie^ 
and dice. The wealthier Rijpuu are fond of horse cxercLse, and many 
of them arti in the front rank as horsemen and polo-players. The Bhils 
are no mean archers, and tn their own pecuhar my get a certain 
amount of sport yearly* But for the adult rural population eis a whole 
there are few amusements or relaxations ; they meet on the Anfai or 
platform, to ^moke and dkcuss the weather and ensps* and the 
monotony of their daily life is varied only by an occasional marriage 
or the celebration of one of the annual festivals. 

llie more important Hindu festivals are the Holl and the Gangor in 
March ; the Tij or third of Slwan, being ihc anniversary of the day on 
which P^bidl WHS, after long austcrittes, reunited to Siva* in July; the 
Janma-^hlmi, or anniversary' of tljo birth of Krufhno, in August; the 
Elasahra in September or October; and ihe iJcwUli in the following 
month. 7 'he chief Muhammadan fcstivi^s are the Muharram, the two 
Ids, and the Shab-i-bar^t. 

Among some of the higher and middle classes of the Hindus, it is 
customary when n child is born to send for ihc Caniily priest or 
astrologer, who, after making ceriain calcutationsi ania:^uiKes the Initial 
letter of the name to be given to the infant. Children are usually 
called after some god or goddess, or the day of the week on which they 
were born* or soiiirC jewel or feructous anima!, or arc given a name 
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suggestive of power, physical or poUtic?!^ The n-ime of a man's father 
is never added to his whether in addrc.ssing him by speech or 
letter, but the name of his co-ste or jp?/irr h sometimes prefii£ed or 
sufhxed: e. KothJSrt lijinviTint Cband and Bachh RAj RhaTid£ri4 The 
distinctive feature in the PutmtH of those belonging to the higher Hindu 
castes h that the sufiises are generally indicatii'e of the ^ulxltvision to 
which they belong. Thus^ among the BrAhmans, the rutme will often 
end mib Deo, Shanlcar, Rim, DlSi ; among the Kshattriyas 
almost always with Singh; and among the Vaisyas with Mai, Chanda 
LaJ, &c. The S^dtas, on the other hand, usually have only one name, 
a diminutive of that of a higher class^ such as BhcrLa (Bhaimn Lai), 
Chhatria (Chhatar Bh&j), and Udl (Udai Rim). The most common 
suffixes used in the names of places are:— -/mrt -/ura, -ftrar, 

-mgaty and W/, all n^caning * town,^ * village,* ' hamlet,’ or 
'habitation’; -jfnM (*fort^j and -w/r hilH), 

Excluding Sirohi Stale and the comparatively fertile portions of 
Mlrwir found along the banks of the Lflnl river and its tributaries^ 
the countr)" to the west, north* and n pith-west of the , 

Atavalli Hills, comprising the whole of Jaisalmcr, 

Bikaner, and Sbekhawati, and most of Jodhpur, is a vast sandy 
tract. Water is far from the surface and scarce ^ and im'gaiion la, in 
most parts* impracticable, for not only is the ^pply of Wiiter too scanty 
to admit of its being used for this purpose, but the depth of the wells 
Usually eKCCeds 75 feet» the maximum at which weU-iirlgation has 
been found prolitable. The Ltlni occasipnally overflowi and* on the 
subsidence of its waters, an allusial deposit remains^ which yields gorx! 
crops of wheat, and tljcrc arc traels in Jodhpur and Bikaner where 
artiheial irngatkm is possible ^ but, speaking generally, the people ha^'e 
to depend for their supply of grain almost entirely on the crops sow n in 
the rainy season, which, in this pari of the country, is of very^ uncertain 
character. >^lien min docs fall, it sinks into the sandy soil and does 
not flow olT the surface, so that a ^-ery small ruinfall suffices for the 
Crops, In the eskstern half of Rljputilna, the agricultural conditions 
are very different. l‘he rainfall rs heavier and more regular ; eveiy 
v'aiiety of soH is found, from the light sand of the west to the richest 
alluxnaJ Idoid, and there rire extensive tracts of black mould which 
produce cxeelknt orops of wheat and liartvy withcnit artificial irriga¬ 
tion. Further, water is generally near the surface, and wells arc very 
numerous; there are several considerable rivem and streams, und u 
large number of tanks. It follows, then, that, except in a y^iy few 
parts, two crops a year are the rule and not the eKoeption. 

There are two kinds of crops: those cukivated during the miny 
season are called Mati/ or or while the cold-season crops 

are known as rch' or vna/v. 
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The system of a^rirulture is cverjwlvefc very* simple, and ttie iinple^ 
menis in uae are of ibc rudest description. For the miivs cropf^, ploughing 
operations commence w'Uli the first good fall of rahi+ and the land 
is ploughed from oncu to three limcfs acconling to (he stilFne^ of 
the soil. In she western half of Rnjputjna, n camel **t a pair of 
bullocks is yokeci to the plough, hut sometimes donkeys or bnifaloes 
are used. The camels of the desert walk sw iftly, and the ploughs are 
of very trifling w eight i consequently each cultivator is able to pul a 
large extent of ground urttler crop. It is estimated that, in the light 
sandy soil, a man with a camel or a pair of good bullocks can plough 
from two to ihn.^ acTKi a day^ The seed h usually Ftowm by meijns oi 
u drill or baml><x^ tube attached to the r&u of the plough, but 
t i mes, especiatly in the case of AY, broadcast. 1 Ji the cultivation of ^ die 
nr^j crops more trouble is taken. The laud receives several ploughings 
Iransversc to each otlicr, and is harrowed and levellccl iti oriler to 
retain the moisture. Wfnen the seed has been iiow n and the crops 
l^egSu to sprouti- considerable attention is paid to weeding; thorn 
fences are erected to keep out ca^^le and hog t scarecrows are set up 
to frighten away the birds, and |>erson5 arc engaged lo keep watch and 
are provided with slings or a noisy instnimcnt, called in the 

western Stales, 

In the south of Rajputami a peculiar mode of cultivation is pmctjsed 
by ihe HhfU } it is called fi*d/ar or and ret^cmhles the jMrri of 

AssJtm ami the Jtumri of the ^t'eslem GhSts^ ft consi-sEs of cutting 
down a patch of forest and burning the trees on the ground in order 
to clear room for a fitldt w hich is manured by the ashes- After a year 
or twi!>, the soil is eslmu,sted and another felling takes place^ The 
system^ which is, of course, most deslmctiv^u to the forests, has heL=^n 
prohibited in Ucingarpur and Sirohi 

'['he princi|Kil rains crops are ^/ra or spiked 

mrlk i, and JimJr vft/gart) or great milleL The former is 

sown as torly as possible, ev'en in May If nun falls in that monih, aud 
takes about three months to ripen j it Ss the chief crop in the w^estem 
and northern States, and also in Alwar, Bhatalpur, Dholpur, Karauli* 
and the greater part of Jaipur. requires a stilTcr soil and more 

rain, and h sown later ; it is the most common crop in Buudi, Jh;ilaw[5r^ 
Koiah, Tonk, and parts of Psutabgarh and Udaipur. Other AAari/ 
crops are mail® or Indian corn, the fo€>d qf the masses in the ^ulh; 

and both species of the kidney bean; cotton; and a coarse 

kind of rice. The cultivation of the latter is practically confined lo 
BAnsw^iap Dilngarpiir, and part$ of Jaipur, Kaiauli, and Kotah. Of 
these crops, the only ones that usually require manure or artificial 
irrigation are maire and cotton. The principal crops are wheal, 
barlcyt gram or chick-pea, sugar-cane, poppy, tobacco, s**ft (Indian 
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hcmpip Eind indiga. They rtxjuirt L^iiher con^ant irrii'aiion ox one 
tsf the I jest natural iioiis, and arc therefore to be found ehieHy lo the 
favoured eastern half of [he country. The oilseeds con-sisl of ftV {Se^a- 
muM ittJii-um) in the rainy i^ea5onp nind mustarcl^ rape^ linseed, and castor 
in the cotd season. Of these, AV is by far the most important; it is 
usnjiily grov?n by itself^ but is sometimes mEjted with /&wdrciT cotton. 

Miinitre i$ hardly used at all in the desert tracts in the west and 
northp and dsevrhere Is applied chiefly to irrigated landsp where the 
more ^Tituabte crops such as wheatp barky, poppy, sui^ar-cane, aitd 
tobacco arc growTi, or to garderu^ ii coiisjsts of the dung of cattle, 
sheepp and goats^ night-sol I, village s-nxepingSp deciduous leaves^ jungk- 
planiSj &c.; and of thescp the dung tjf sheep and goats is prefetred as 
being the mo^jt pKJWcrful. Bone nuinure is used to a small eKtcnt in 
Kis]w>i;iirhr but is not altogether acceptable- I’he practice of punning 
sheep and goats on the fields for n few days is common everywhere. 

Among the cultivated frutis arc the apricot, custard-appkt 
mangOp mulberry, orange, peach, plan tain, plum, pomeimnate, pum- 
melo, tamarind, and several i-arieties of fig, lime, and melon, Many 
kinds of vegeiables are grown for household use or for sale, such as 
artichoke, beet, cabbage, cxirrot, cauliflower^ celery, e^-plantp onioni 
parsnip, potato, radish, spinach, tomato, tutnipp yatn, and several of 
the gourd and cucumber familyp 

Of improvement in agricultural practice there Ls very little to record. 
In a few of the States the seed is carefully selected, arvd coses .ire 
known of experiments with Eg)'ptEaii cotton, AmericaTii ntaize, and 
'Furkish tobacco ; but as a whole the cultivators are very consermtive. 

The majority of the States advance ntoney for the construction or 
repairs of w^clls and tanks, and for the purchase of seed, bullocks, and 
agricultural implements. In some ca^ca these loans ore free of interest, 
and in others a rate varying froirt fi to i3 per cent, per ojinum is charged. 
In adverse seasons fuAdvt advances are given freely throughout ROjput- 
ana, and in iSp^rpoo they amounted to more than 74 lakhs. 

Eitcept in port^ of the north-east and east, where the recent fununcs 
and igcat'citles were less severely felt than elsewhere, ihe cultivators are 
gcncmlly in dchi, and miiny of them are Iteavtiy involved. I'his state 
of aflaint is due [janly to their ow^n CJttfavai^ce and imprudence or 
to debts they have inherited^ partly to bad seasomt, and prtly to the 
grasping methods of the ^Ard or prof-E?iSii!inal ntouey-lender. In several 
Slates the majority of the cuttivxilors are entirely m the hands of their 
UArds and depend on ihcut for everything. I’hc mte of interest varies 
from 1S to j6 per cent, yearly ; and live profits of the ra^oiiey-leiidtr are 
swelled by charging compound uitertsl, by making luajis in Af/™ or 
/mifdr and insistiitg on a similar r|uantity of wheat in repayment, and 
in various other ways. 
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Agrtcultural statistics txhX for the whole of one State (Bharatpyt) and 
for portions of nine others, blit they ate available only for the last few 
ysirs, and cannot be considered as atcdgcther reliable. The table below 
is for the year 1905-4-, Hie figures in the third column relate, for the 
most part, to Ma/sn lands only, i.e. those paying full revenue to the 
State; while the figures in the fourth column are obtained by deductsog 
from them the areas occupied by forests, tovii^s^ vHlages, rivers, &Ci, 
or otherwise not amilable for cultivatEoii. The difTeTCnccs between 
the figures in the last two columns represent the area cropped more 
than once. 
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Thus returns exist for 36,177 miles, or about Dne-hfth of the 

whole - and of this area nearly four-fifihs are available for cultivation. 
The net area cropped was B,ia+ square miles, or $t per cent, of the 
area for which retunw csist and 40 per cent, of the area av-ailable for 
Cultivation^ I'uming to individual States^ the highest percentages of 
area cropped to that available for cultivation are found In Kishangarh, 
where the entire cultivable area is said to have been under crop^ Alwar 
(82), Bharatpur (80)1 and F^holpur (74): and the lowest percentage in 
Bikaner (between 14 and 15). 

The table on the next page gives the areas under jirincipal crops in 
1903-4, and shows ihah of the total cultivated area, ^Jra occupied 
21 per cent*,about rb^ wheat nearly 9, and grarn over 7 per 
cent. 

These tables, though incomplete and imperfectly relfable, give an 
approximate guide to the conditions in the remaining four-hfibs of 
Rljput&jio. Taking the States mentioned in ihe tables, it is doubtless 
the case that the rest of Jodhpur is, on the whole, less fertile and less 
cultivated than the 4*3^0 square miles for which returns exist, and that 
the large sandy dlsirlct of Shekhawati (in Jaipur) h% as regards pro- 
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diictivenesfi And quality of soil, far inferior lo the resi of that State and 
more resembles Bikanur. Yet, Hitlh these exceptions, there is reason 
to bcheve that the extent of oillivation m j^grr and lands, held 
terenue free or at reduced rates, is probably much the same as in the 
AfiJ/sa area, Agai'n, turning to the States whose names do not appear 
in the table, Jatsalmcr is no doubt a more sterile country than even 
its iminediaic neighbours to the east and north east, but the central 
and soiith-eastcrti districts of Udaipnrp (he greater part of Part.’tbgarh, 
Md the southern half of BUndi will hold Iheir own against any tract 
in l^jputina; they are extensively cultivated and yield alt the ^isluabte 
.spring crops, including |K)ppy- 
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The main vrealtli of the desert laivdBi of the west and north coftsisis 
in the vast herds of camels^ homed cattle, and sheep wdiicb roam over 
the sandy wastes and thri^-c admirably in the dry climate. 

Camels are looked on rather as members of the fanidy than as dumb 
animals; they plough and harrow the ground, bring home the hairest^ 
cany wood and wuler, and arc both ridden and driven. Their milk is 
Used both as an article of diet anti as a medicine j a fair profit Is made 
from the sale of thefr wool, and, when they die, their skin is mode into 
jars for holding and oib I'he riding camels bred in these parts are 
ptrobably superii:>r to any oiKers in India, and the best of them will 
cover from So to loo miles in a night when emergency demands .speed. 
The price Varies from Rs. 150 to Rs, joo- The Jaisolmer camelii are 
famed for their cosy paces and hardiness, and can go long distances 
without food or water, subsisting for days on a little unrefined supr 
and Blum, which are carried in the saddlebags. The Ije^t of this breed 
aie amaller and finer In the head and neck than the ordinaiy camel 
The coiuch of Jodhpur and Bikaner are larger and stronger than tho^ 
of Jaisilmer, and are often very swift. 
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The bullocks of tNfig^iur, a district of Jodhpur, where they are chiefly 
bredp art Cttmous througbout Noilhcni Indiap ftnd arc sold at alS the 
principal fairSi The^' are noted for their sire, and their miUiSrvc horns 
and huEnps; a pair sonietlmes fetches Hs. joov but the average price is 
R&, 150. The cows of all the sandy tracts (especially MaMni and 
Sinebor in Jcxlhpurp and in Bikaner) are held in the hi^'hest 

esltcm I they sell for Rs. 40 to 200+ and give from five kj ten seers 
of milk a dayi but they require cleanliness and good foodp and have to 
be carefully tended when away from tbeir native |MistuFes. 

Goats and sheep are reared in large numbers in the west and north; 
ibe former supply the greater part of tbe animal food of the countrjp 
and their milk is in general use as an article of diet, cspectally in tbe 
desert. 5hccp arc kept principally for their wool, but are exported in 
large numbers; those of western Bikaner are said to he among the largest 
in India, while those of Jodhpur and Jaisalmer, tho-ugh small, fiitlCM 
excellentlyp and, when well fed, yield mutton second to none. 

The horses of Malllni and J^or (two districts of MSrwIr) are re- 
nowiK‘d for their hardineBs and ease of pace; they grow to a gr^od 
height and, though light boned, will carry' plenty of weight and cover 
lung distances without food nr water. 

In the ea-^tern half oi I be country there is nothing reniiukahle about 
the livc-stncfcp but clfbrts arc bdng made by several Parbans to improve 
the breed of cattle by importing bulls from Hissiir and 

The principal fairs are lield at Pushkor, in Ajmer, in October or 
November, and at Tilffara, near Bsilotm in Jodhpur, in March; horse 
and cattle fairs are also held at Alwar, Rharatpur, and TIholpur. There 
is an important fair at Parbalsar in Jodhpur in SepLcmberi at which 
many bullocks clionge lumds^ and smaller cattle or camel fairs arc held 
at several places in Bikaner. 

The chief sources of inigation aie wells, lacks or reservoirs, and 
canals. Statistics are available for the area dealt with in the two pre^ 
ceding tables,, and arc ^ forth below. Of the total area cropped in 
1903-4^ 1,436 square miles^ or more than 17 per cent.t were irrigated: 
namely, three-fourths from wells and one-eighth from tanks and canal-^^ 
'Ph u pcTcenlages of .area IrHgali.-d to total area cmpjjicd varied from 45 
in Kkhangarh^ 3S in nhulputp and 33 In Jaipur, to fi in Koiah, where 
artificial irrigation is in many jiarts unnecessary', and 3 in Bllcarier+ 
where it is> more or less impracticable except in the ni^rlh. In the 
rest of Kajputlna, excluding Joi^mcr:^ it h reported that from one 
sixth to one fourth of the coltivated area is usually irrigated, the higher 
percentages l^ing found in li^irohi and Udaipur 
^Jliu States which are best protected by irrigation are Jaipur^ Bharat 
pur, Kishangarh^ Atwor^ Kotah^ and the chiefship of Shahpuni. 

[n Jaipur much lias been dohu since z 363 in the construct ion of 
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tmilcfif tc^^rvoEiSg iinti CiUiQljt, In the hhitlt^ tiTeki Alone ihCfo Arc 
aoo inigation work$ under chc management of the I’ublic Works 
deiaaitment; they tio^Te cost more than 66 takhs up to 1904, and 
brought in a gross revenue of nearly 59 lakhs, lihanitpur State has 
spent 10 lakhs since now possesses (64 imgatton works, 

which arc kept in good nrder by its Public ^Vnrlcjs department. *J'hc 
more important canals outside these two Suites are the Ghaggiu 
in Bikaner, the Pirbati canal in Koinh, and those connected with the 
Jnswant Sigar near Biliun in Jodhpur. Since the famine of 1899-1900 
incre^ed attention has been paid in alniosi every State to the subject 
of irn'gatinn. In accordance with the recommendations of the Irriga¬ 
tion Comrnisaion of 1901-^, Invcstijgation-S have been undertaken in 
the greater part of KljputSrut nt the expense of the Government of 
India and under the supervision of BHti^ engineers, with the object 
of drawing up projects for utilizing to the best advantage all available 
sources of water-supply, 
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Wells arc the mainstay of the easitm half of the country, as also ol 
Sirohi and parts of Jodhpur, Their number is roughly caliiiiatcd at 
and they are, almost without exception, the pro|>eTty of 
individual cultivators, the DarbArs merely cncotimguig their constniG- 
Iton by a system of agricultural advances known as ifthliti, or by liberal 
rules in the matter of land revenue asscssmenL The coat varies from 
a few rupees fora temporary well, to about Rs. 1,500 for n deep and 
permanent structure. Escept in Sirohi and parts of Jodhpur, Kotah, 
and Udaipur, where the Persian wheel is us^ the water is lifted by 
mtauis of leathern buckets drawn up with a rope and pulley by bul¬ 
locks moving down an inclined plane. In the cose of shallow wells, 
a connivance known os dkenkti is every where (popular. It is similar to 
the shadinff employed in Egypt, and consists of a stout rod, balanced 
on a vertical post, with a heavy weight at one end and a leathern 
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bucket or earthen poi suspended by ft rope to the other. The 11 ‘Orker 
dips the bucket or pot into the water, find, aided by the couuterpoisiiig 
weighty empties it into ft hole from which a channel cOTidiicts the water 
to the IftiKts to be irrigritcdr H'aicr is sometimes lifted from strcftfns 
in the same way. 

Wages ^Tiry greatly ftccording to looiUtyj. but have increased every¬ 
where during the last twenty years. Tht bndless day labourer now 
receives from two to four annaj; dailyj instead of 
*artd' annas in fonner Umesp while the 
an jjooea. nicnnthly wage of domestic semnis has risen 20 or 
7^ per cent As agricuKuraL labour^ the system of payment in 

tind is common ; and the village artisans and setvantSp such as c»fi>en- 
teis, potiersp blacksmithSp wotkers in leatherp ami l^ftrbers, are almost 
always remunerated in this way* In some Slates the cultivators 
employ labourers for a particdlai harvest, and g^ve them tw'o or three 
rupees a month in addition to food and clothes^ or a share of the 
produce ; and in such cases these helps are usually of the same caste 
05 their employers, so that they may cat together and thus economize 
foexi. The wages of skilled labour have, as elsewhere, risen consider¬ 
ably in consequence of the extension of railways and industries, and the 
general rise in prices. 

The table below shows the average price of the staple food-grains 
(and of salt) in seers per rupee during the twenty-eight years ending 
i^p excluding years of acute famine. The figures opposite the 
eastern dbosion represent the average prices in the Alwaf, Bharaipur, 
l'>holpur, Jaipur, Karauli, and Udaipur States, while those opposite the 
western di™ion rekte to Bikaner, JaJsalmer, and Jodhpur 
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It w'ill be seen that the prices of all grains hai-e risen sirtce lE^o, 
and this waa due to a series of indifferent seasons. The importance of 
reilw'ays as levellers of prices cannot be ovetestimated; in the fatnine 
of 1 368 - 9 , th^re was no railway, grain sold for less than 4 seers 
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[KT t^herojp in itic ruccitu Tiiiiniie uf -j^oo pcricc^ were 

never htgh^^r lhan J or fi seers. 

'J'he nmtcHal condiiion of die urhan pgpuliitbn is gener^ly 
factory^ micl the standard of living is considerably higher ih^n it was 
thirty or forty j-ears ago. The niiddle^las^ clerk has sullicteiit income 
to dress wellj diet himself liberally^ and give hts sons an Kriglish 
education; his house is comforiably, if simply^ furnishcidp and he can 
genemlly alTord to keep a persoiml iicrvfluu In ninil areas* on the 
Ollier handp there his been little change in the style of living, and in 
some Slates there has been 2 perceptible falling off owing to leccnt 
adver^ie seasons. It is only by the eseicise of thrift and fnigality that 
die |>eople can hold Jhetr own, I’hc cultivators, as a w hole, arc in- 
diderently housed and poorly clad, and their foodp if sufheientp consists 
Usually of inferior grains, lire condition of the ordinary labourer 
shows some improvementp in consequence of the increase in ivagea and 
the eaten&bn of public works. 

ITiere are no large timber foresis in RAjputfinoL, but the woodlands 
are extensive upon she south-w'estem Arlvallis and throughout the hilly 
tracts adjoining^ W'her-tr the rainfall is good. .Mount 
Abti is welt wooded from summit to skirts and mMts. 
possesses several valuable kinds of timber; and from Abu north-east¬ 
ward the weslern slopes of the range are still wdl clothed with tre^ 
and bushes up lo die neighbourhood of Merwim. Melow' the hills on 
til is w^ciitem side runs a belt of JunglCj lioinetfmus spreading out along 
the river beds for some distance iiiEO the plain. All regeution* how‘- 
ev’tr, rapidly decreases tn the direction of the Liini; and beyond that 
tiverp Ailrw^ff Bikaner and Jaisalmer have scarcely any trees at all, 
except 2 few plantations close to vilkigt^ or towns. In the we^t ;ind 
south of Mewar the forests stretch fur miles, covering the hills 
with scrub jungle and the ^'alleys widi thickets ; white the southern- 
nio?.t States of BSnswara, Dilngarpur, and Paitabgarh are, in proportion 
to their the best wooded of any in Kajptit^iia. Here teak and 
other valuable timber trees would thrive well If the jungles were not 
pcricxlLcally ruined by the HhtiSi who bum them down for the purposes 
of sport or agriculture almost unchecked. li\ Bundl and Kotah, and 
in pits of Jaipur, Alwar, and Kaiauti, the woodlands arc considerable, 
but they contain very little valuable liruber. Elsewhcro in kiijputJiiia 
there are only fuel and fodder resencs. 

The principal trees found in the forest are dAtiJt {Buftm /rvMd^s^), 
dMmati (Grev^M(Otitfia 
jdmMfi kam^'ia jiflur 

rcAra/ {Bfffadms ttnj/iiivtnhifff), /tWjv 
und affli Teak is found springly and 

seldom attains any skte; the mangoy {Banin and the 
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small bamboo aru commthn. The minor forat produce consists of 
gniss, firewood, bamlKjoSp fruity hont^p lac. gum, &c. 

In some States tjghi-holders get forest pTodiicc free or ui reduced 
rates; and m jreats of scarcity the forests are usually thrown open to 
the puople for gnuing, grass-cutting, and the coUcclion of fmftSp 
tubers, &C. 

The area under the inaiuigemetit of the Kortsi dtiMrinieiiis of the 
Vitnousi States cannot be given. Indeed, it) many of the States there is 
iH. real Forest dei>arttnent, the staff being chiefly engaged in guarding 
Kame-preserves or providing fonige and hiel for JtJJ estahlbhments; 
but tn Alwar, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kotah, and Sirohi the foifst ana 
amounts to about »,8oo square milua, and eflons are made to work 
the fomsts on proper tines. Thu forest rweime In these five States 
esduding the value of grass, wood, &c„ taken free by right-holdcis or 
supplied for the requJtuoienis of the Darbar, is about 3.5 lakhs, and 
the expenditure nearly 1-5 lakhs. 

Ihc most ioiportant mineial now being worked ts coal at Paliru in 
Jbkaner. It is of Tertiary age, and was discovered in iSgd in assoeb- 

HioHud rocks. Mining operations 

ffllaerals. started in 1S98, and the oolUcry was connected 

. -t 1 Jodhpur-Blkaner Railway by a branch lint, 

ten miles long, m th© following year. The output has risen from 
atwut 500 tons in igpg to over 44,™ tons in 1904, The coni is of 
infmor quality, bm when mlsed with the Bengal varfeiy is found 
mti5r3ctor>>, and is largely used on the Jodhpur-Bikaner RaJInTiy and 
by the Public Works department of the Slate; attempts are being 
™dc to manufacture briquettes. The collieiy gives employment to 
about 100 labourers. 

hat CdtHicI fod called the tin mines of Mewlr, once very pro- 
ductive and yielding no inconsiderable portion of silver, are prolxibly 
the lead and zinc mines of the rillage of jAwar. 16 miles south of 
"upur city. They art said to have been worked till 1812 when 
m con^uenct of « famine, the village was depopulated. Prospecting 
opemtioo^ undertaken in 1872. showed but a very small prop<,rtion 
or silvtt m tv.T> speetmens of galena, namely, at«uE roi ounces to 
u ton of Iteid ; and the mmes Imvc since btxti untouched. There arc 
oM letid-workings m the Thaim Gh.Ut district of Alwar, and the remains 
of zinc furnaces at Sojat m JodhtHir. 

Ciopper is found in seveml Slates, and was formerly smelled in 
ocmsideiablt: quantities. The most important mines are at KniiTki 
anti Sin(;has.c m Jaq.ur, and they must have protluccri copper for 
a long pern^ Some of the hills are honeycombed with old excava¬ 
tions : and the JicaiH of slag from the furnaces have accumulated, in 
the course of time, until they now form a range of hillocks several 
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hundred in length, and from tu Go feet high, I he oro are 
copper pyntEi. and gome corbunate^ lUso occur; comidctubic quiuidiius 
of blue vitriol (copper sulphate), alum* and copperas (Iron sulphate) 
were formerly manufuctured from decomposed sktes and refuse. At 
Danbo, the chief mine in ASwarp the ores ore aljjo copper pyrites^ but 
are mixed with Ar^nical iron^ and occur irregularly disseminated 
through the bbek slates, only a few specks and stains being seen 
in the quaruitcs. Here, as etscwhere, the industry is diminishing 
owing to the importation of copper from Euroix;, and the mine k 
practically abandoned. 

Iron ores arc pretty gencmlly distributed throughout the countryp 
but the most noteworthy deposits arc found in Jaipur, Alwar, and 
Udaipur* In the first of these States^ the mines at Karwar have long 
been abandoned, in confluence, it is said, of the scarcity of fuel; but 
in the smith-west of Ala^r, ihe eastern half of Udaipur^ and in parts 
of Koudl, the ores arc worked on a small scale to supply native 
furnaces. 

Cobalt has long been knom as occurring in the mines near KHtmij, 
in association with nickel and copper ores. It has been cejmpared to 
a fine grey sand having the appearance of iron filingSi and is found in 
minute cry^stals belonging to the isometric system, mixed with copix^r 
and iron pyrites. Under the name of it is exported to Jaipun 
J>uJhi, and other places, and is used by Indian jewellers for producing 
a blue enameL 

The rocks of Rajpulina arc rich in good building materials, The 
ordinary quiuinte of the x'lLrlvallis is well adapted for many puq)0^>Gs ; 
the more schistose beds ore employed as flaysbtonos or for roohng, and 
slates are found in the Alwar and BUndi hills. 

[Jmestone ts abnndant in several parts* and is used both for building 
and for burning into lime. Two local forms of It gtand pre-eminent 
among the oriianiental stones of India for their beauty: namely, the 
Raillci grouii, quarried at RoLllo (Raiala} in Jaipur, at JIuri in Alwar, 
and at ManHAfiA in Jodhpur; and the Jaisalnier limestone. The 
former i;^ a fine-grained cfysialline marble, the best being pure white 
in colour, while others arc grey, pink, or variegated. The famous Tij 
at .Vgra was built mainly of white MakrJna marble, and it is proposed 
to use the same stone in the con.^itruction of the Victoria .^lemoriaL 
Hatl at Calcutta. The Jaisalmer variety is of far later g^olt^oil age ; 
it is evon-graincd, compact of u buff or light brown colour, and is 
admirably adapted for fine oining. It takes a fair polish* and was 
at one time tlscd for Hthographic blocks^ 

Sandstone is plentiful almost everywhere, varying greatly in texture 
and colour. The most famous quarries are at Bansi Pahlrpur in 
Uharutptir State: they tiavc furnished niateiials fur the umat celebrated 
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iTionumvniK of the M dyiMjtty m Agra, JMhi, and Nietipur Sikti, 
as HTcll as for the beautiful palaces at Dig. 'J'here arc two s-ariclies 
of this stone: namely, a very finc'gralncd yelluwish white j and a dark 
red, speckled with yellow or white spots. 'J'hc quarries give emplo)- 
nicnt lo 45c labmrcrs^ and the out-tum is about i4,0CKi tons n ^car. 
Excellent rod siUtd stone comes from Dalmeta in lUtanen from Dholpuri 
and frolic scveml places in jadhpur+ where also the brown, pink, and 
yellow viirsclses are founds 

Beds of uinctuous clay or fuller's earth are found in psiris of Bikaner 
and the two western States froTu S ® below the surface; the 
clay is Used locally as a htiir-wn.Hh or for dyeing cloth, and is exported 
in considtimblc ejuan titles to Sind and the Punjab under the name of 
mufMm 

l.jrge deposits of gypsum occur in the vielnity of KiguUr and at 
irther places in Jodhpur ; the mineral is used jh ceuient for the 
interiors of bouses, and the yearly output is about 5,000 tom 

Of pigments, a blftck mineral paint, discovered in Kishangiirh in 
iBSd, has been successfully tried on the Rajpullna-Mftiwl and Jodhpur- 
Blkaner Railways^ and on steamers. 

The only precious or semi-precious stunei at present worked are the 
garnets, which occur in the mica schists of the RAjmahal hills in Jaipur, 
near Sarwar in Kbhangarh, and to a less extent in the Bhtlwara district 
of Udaipur. Beryl was once worked on a large scale near Todst Ral 
Singh in Jaipur, and turquoises are said to have been found in the 
same locality. Rock-crystal is occMioiially met w ith, but of no market' 
able ^^lue. 

The salt sources of RAjputina am cx:kbnited. Under agreements 
entered into with the various Darbirs in, or soon after, 1879, the lood 
EiianurLicturc of salt lias ceased in e^cr)' Slate except Bikaner, Jaisalmcr, 
Jodhpur, HJid Koiah. In the first two States* a small amount, LimiLed 
ID about 360 Eons in Bfkaiter and iSo in Jaisalmcr, is manufactured 
lU Udiikarajisar (Bikaner) and KSnod (Jaisalmer) j but the salt is of 
inferior quality. Similarly, the Jodhpur and Kotah Daibirs are per¬ 
mitted to manufacture smatl quantities of MJri Or earth-salt for indus¬ 
trial purposes. H'ith Lhesc exceptionj^ the manuracture is entirely in 
thc hartds of the Government of India; and the chief salt sources arc 
Ehe SAMbKAk Lakl, leased by the Jaipur and Jodhpur Slates in 
[869-70, ihc depressions at UIdwaka, pACiiBHAOkA, Phalodi, and 
the LOni tract, le^ised by Jodhpur in 1379, and the lake at Kachor 
Rewassa, leased by Jaipur in 1879. The only sources now worked 
are the first tliree mentioned immediately aboie, and they are under 
the charge of the N^orthem India Salt Revenue department. During 
the n^'C years euding 1903, the yearly out-turn averaged about 164,000 
tons^ worih about 9 lakhs ; during the same period the y'&arly sales 
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have averaged ncitrly i^QpPOO torus and the unilllal net revenue has 
been more than 11 r Likhs (sty* £.743,000), 

In ni^mufmcturcs Riljputamk no specialiiy^ unlc^ii the makir^g 
of !^lt \k iiKEuded under this head, 'rhe more inipHUrlaiil irjdnsiritrs 
iire the weaving of muslin, ihe dydi^g and stamping 
of cottEnn ctothSp ihc nianufaclure of carpets, rugs, muiuficturtfc 
and other wuollcn fabricSt enamelling^ jKSllerj^ and 
work in ivorj’, lac, hmsSp steeh stone, S:c, 

The weaving of coarse cotton cloths for local use is carried on in 
almost ever>' \illflgL% and cotton rugs (iiarfs) are made m a few ptaoes^ 
Atnong muslins the foremost |>Lice is held by ifciose of Kotah, where 
the charm mg art of dyeing the thinnest net with a different colour ow 
each surface is still sometimes iiractised. The dyeing and siamjiiug 
of cotton dotlts is carried on l^dy in several States, particnlarly at 
S^mgancr in Jaipur The cKint:£efj are printed in colour^i by liand 
blocks, but tlse industry is dceayir>g ow ing to machine couipetiiion. 
The patterns on dark green and light yellow clotlis arc frequently 
stamped with gold Or silver leaf. Tvc-dydng (called thi/ndrfMrtdisA) 
is practised chiefly in Jaipur and Kotah^ The |>rccess consists of 
knotting np with thread any [x>riion of the cloth which is to escape 
being dyed. For each of the many colours required to produce an 
elaborate design^ a separate knotting is rectuired, andj though the 
labour involved is grrat, the rapidity with w^hich the work is done 
is marvellous. 

Fine wool is obtained from BikancTp Jodhpur, and ShekhawTitit and 
IS much prired fur carpet-weaving. The prindtKtl woollen manufjactures 
ate carpets, lOigii shstwla^ and blankets, especially famous in Bikaner- 
Felt Ttigs liaddlc-clothfii capeSp Sec., arc made at 3 laJpura in Jsupurt 
and at several places in Jodhpur and Tonk. 

For enamelling on gold, Jaipur is acknowledged to be pre-cminentp 
■uind some work is done on silver and copper, 'llic enamel is of the 
kind termed * the outline is formed by the plate itself, 

w'hile the colours are placed in depressions hollowed out of the metal. 
The red colour U the most diifkult to a|ipbv and for this hue Jaipur 
Is famous. The quasi-ciiamclling of I'aftfibgarh, when: the article 
itself is of glass, is also interestiitg. 

The best jiotlery is produced in Jaipur, mid Is practically the same 
as that for which I>clhi has long been noted. 'I’he vessels arc formed 
in moulds and, after union of the separate parti^ are coated with 
powdered w^hiie felspar mixed with starchy and are then painted. The 
wme is next dipped in a tTansparent gk^e of gloss, and when dry 
goes to the kilrit where only cKne baking is required, .^t Indaigarh in 
Kotah painted pottery is madc» the colour being applied after the 
lottery has been bred^ 
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Ivcyry-luming is caTTicil on to a small uKli:nt in Alwar^ Blkanerr 
Jodhpur, Lind Udaipur, the articles manufactured being mostly bangles, 
chcasmen^ &c. At EtliiaJi (in Kutah) boxes and ijowdcr-flaaks are 
Veneered with horn, ivory^f and mothcf-of-pearl set in Uc; while Hy- 
whtsks and fm% made uf ivory or sandal-wood are curiostties |>roduced 
at Bhaffllpuf. The fibr?js are beautifully interwoven and, in good 
specimens, ore almost as fine as ordinary' horsehair 

U'^ork in lac is pmctically confined to such sniall articles as toys, 
bangles, and stool^ and is ourried on in most of the States. In 
Bikaner lac, Or some similar varnish^ is applied to skin oil-fbsks 
{Mfifiis), and in Shflhpura lac is used in the omamcntatioll of shields 
and tables. 

Brass and copper utensils of daJly use ajre majiufaciured every¬ 
where. Thu brass-work of Jaipur, which is especially aitisiicp takes 
the form of lea-tablcs, soJvcrii, Ganges water-potSt and mintaiure repro¬ 
ductions of bullocks, cameJsp carts, decr^ elephants, &c, 

Sword'blades, daggers, knives, &C,, arc manurocuired in JhalawOr, 
Sirohi, and Udaipur, and, in the second of these States, are often inlaid 
with gold or silver wire. 

The carving of srnall articles and models in stone is practised 
chiefly in Alwar^ Bharatpurp Jaipur, Jaisalmer^ and Jodhpur. Among 
other industries may be mentioned the manufacture of omamcntal 
saddlery and camel-LroppingSp leathern Jars for ami oib and silver 
tahle-omaineni^^ 

'rhere is only one spinning and weaving mill in RajputanOt at 
Kishangorb, It was opened In and now emplo)'s about 50a 

hands daily ; there are over io„ooo spindles, and the out-turn in 1904 
excuuded 5^5 tons of Of cotton-presses there are sixteen, half of 

which belong to pri^Titu individuals. Jaipur owns threep Kishongarh 
tw'Op and Udaipur, Eilndi, and Shohpura own one each. These eight 
presses employ from 700 to t,3oo hands daily during the working 
season, and in t&03-4 about 52,000 bales (of 400 lb. each) were 
pressed 

Of the trade of R^jputOmi in olden days very little is known. The 
principal marts were Bhllw^ra in Udaipm, Churu and Rajgorh in 
BJkanefp !Mll|mra in Jaipuip and Pflli in Jodhpur; 

funned the Connecting link between the 
sea-coast and Northern India. The produclions of 
IndiOp Rashmlfp and China were esichonged for these of Europe^ Africaj^ 
I'crsia, and ..;\iabia. Caravans from the ports of Cuteh and Gujarllt 
brought ivory'^ rhinoceros' hlde^ copper, dates, gum arable, boroxp 
■Coco-nuts, broadcloths, sandal-wood, drugs, dyes, spices, caflfeu, and 
took away chinta^^ dried fruitSr opium, silks, muslins^ shawls, 

dyed blankets^ anus^ and salt, rhe guardians of the nicrel'uin-dise 
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wcTG almost ill:variably CTiSjanii, untl the most desperate duU^ia* si^ldom 
<laied commit any outrage on caravans under the saTeguard of these 
nvenj the bards of the Rftjputs, If uol strong enough to defend their 
convoy with sword and shield^ they would threaten to kill themsclveSt 
and would proceed by degrees from a mere gash in the flesh to a 
death-wound > or if one victim was insuARcient, a number of women 
and children would be sacrificed and the marauders declared re¬ 
sponsible fot their blood. I'he chief espotts of local production w^enc 
salt, woo], gk^ animals, opiuinp and dyed cloths, while the imjwrts 
included wheat, rice, sugar, fruits, silks, iron, tobacco, itc- The 
through trade wa^ cturtstderabie, but was hampered by the system of 
k-vying transit and other dues, known as mhdari^ da/a/f\ 

At the present timop except in four or five of the less important 
States transit duties have either been abolLshed altogether, or arc 
levied only oo opium, spirits, or intoxicalii^ drugs; but import and 
export duties are still in force in most of the States. 

rhe chief exports ndw are salt, wool arvd woollen fabrics, raw cotton, 
oilseeds, opiunv marble and sandslonct hides, printed cloths, 
camels, cattle, sheep and goats; and the main imporUi include food- 
graiuts English and Indian cotton good^, sugar, tohsicco, mutate, 
timber, and kerosene oil. The bulk of the trade is carried by ndh 
but no complete statistics are available. 

'I'he principal trade centres are the aipitals of the varioufi Slates^ 
aud also the lowrts of Biran, Bhllwlra, Churu, Ulg, Jhunjhunu, Merla, 
Njigaur, Plli, Sambhafp and Sikar. The hsid-quartcnt of banking and 
exchange operations nuiy be said to be Jaipur, I he largest and richest 
city of BAjputajia, though the princi|ial firms of and of the 

northern cities of British (tidia have agencies in most of the towns^ 
The emplfjyiuenl of capital is, however, becoming less productive since 
the peculiar sources of profit formerly open have been di^p(>earing. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century loigc commercial specuk- 
tions had more the character of mi liiary enterprises than of industrial 
ventures, when the great banking firms remitted goods or specie 
under armed bainis in their own |Kiyt and when loans were made at 
hffiuy interest for the payment of armies or the mainterwince of a 
government- Now, railways and telegraphs arc gradually levelling 
profits on cxeliange and iranstwrl of goods, while the greater pros^ 
^icrity and stability of the States, under the wing of the Empirtt render 
them wore and more independent of the financing bankers. 

The baal length of railways in Rajputajia, including the Jlritish 
District of Ajmer-Merwflm. lias increased fmm 651 miles in iSSt, 943 

in 1 S 91 , and 1,359 '9“'. ^5“^ conm.tmi«doiA 

Of the miles now open, 759 are the property of the 

Ufitish Goveriuiient, and the rest aie owmeoi by various Native SLatta j 
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and, wiih the escepiion t>f 4S tuile^ the entire length is on the metre- 
gauge -‘splein. 

The oldest and most ]nri|»rtaTit line, the Rajput^na-Mllwa, belongs 
to GovcniTnetit^ and hai a tutaJ length tn RijpiJtSiiii of about miles- 
Stiifting from Ahmadth^, it em«s the country near Abu Road in the 
south-west, and runs nonh-caat to Blndikuii whence onu bmnch goes 
to Agra anil another to Delhi. It also has bianchcs from Ajmer ^uth 
to Niumch and from Phakia iKjrih-east to Rewiri, With the exception 
of the cliofd Imt nieniioncdj whvdi is a recent extension^ tite line was 
constructed between 1E74. and i 3 S( ^ tt liaa been worked on betudf 
of Government by the Bombfity, Bomdar and Central India RaiJwmy 
Company since 18^51 and the lease has just been reiitiwed. 

The only other Govemintmt Itite in the Province is the Indian Mid- 
laivd section of tlie Great Indiatt Peninsula Railway* which runs for 
about 19 miles through the Dholpur State betw^een Agra and Gwalior; 
it is on the broad gaugCp and was opened for Emftie in i 3 | 8 . 

Of lin^ owned by Native States* by far the important is the 
Jodhpur-BUcaner Railwayi the property of these two Darhirs, and 
worked by a j^pecial staff employed by them. Its length in lUjput^a 
is 700 miles* 455 belonging to jodhpur and 345 to Bfkancr; and 134 
additioiul mileSp situated in British territory* ore under the lianio 
n:ianagement. lire line starts from Marwir junction on the Riijputdtia^ 
Malwff syatcmp aiul runs north-west for 44 miles till it reaches the Ldni 
river, whence there are two branches* one almost due west to llyder- 
abdd (Smd]k where it meets the NorthAVcslem Rail way* and the other 
gencmlly north-by^north-east post JodhpUTp Mortu Road^ and Bikaner 
to Bhutinda in the PunjEib^ From Merta Road another brunch runs 
cast, jotnirtg the Kljpuulna-^ralwt line ^t Kuchdwiin Road, not fur 
from the Simbhar Ivukc, 'fhe Jodtipur-Blkaner Railway hiis been 
constructed gradually between i88[ and 1901:, and the total capital 
outlay of the two Stales to the end of 1904 was about 17J lakhs; in the 
year la-^t mentioned the net receipts exceeded 13^ bkhs, thus yielding 
a return of nearly S per cent, on the capital outlay^ 

The remaining lines are the Udaipur-Chitor, a jiortiort of the Btna- 
GUna-H^ran, and the Jaiinir^wai M4ldhofmr Railways. Of these, the 
first connects the towns after which it is namedi is 67 miles in length, 
and is the property of the Udaipur Darblr* by which it woa constructed 
between 1895 and i &99r and by which it has been worked since 1898, 
The capital expenditure up to the end of 1904 was nearly 21 lakKs, 
and the net (irohu average about 5 per ccni. 

In the south-east comer of the Provincep the Kotah 1 Jar bar owns the 
last 29 miles of the Blna-Gilna-Binm (broad gouge) line, which was 
opened for trafBc in 1899, and has sinur been worked by the Great 
Indian l^eoitisula Railway. The section within Kutoh territocy hoi 
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Hjoaft more Xhim 17 liktis, hul the nel profits average oniy about 
li per cent. The line a 3 so runs for sa miles through the Chhabm 
district of Touh, but this portion is now owned by the Gwalior 

A metre-gauge line is now Injing constructed by the Jaipur Dai^ 
between its capital and Sawai Madhopur, a distance of u The 

first 40 miles as far as Na«ai have recently been opened for traffw. 

Another line which is under construction and should greatly benefit 
the south-eastern States is tUi between NJtgda in Gwalior and Muttta- 

It would be difficult to overestimate the benefits which the railway 
has conferred on the inhabitants, particularly during periods of farnme. 
Without It, thousands of persons and cattle would have died iti i» 99 - 
igoo. It has had the eflect of levelling and steadying pnees, wid 
preventing local distress from disorganidng rural economy, and h» 
brought about the general advancement of matenfti prospenty by 
stimulating the cultivation of marlteiabk produw. As for the mfiu- 
ence which jailways have exercised dii the hftbits of the pcoplCi il 
mav be said that they have a tendency to relax slightly the observance 
of caste restrictions, and to introduce a good dtod of Hindustani and 
a sprinkling of English words into cverjdaj use. 

The total length of metalled toads is about t.igo mites, and 0 
unmetalled roads *,360 miles; of these, *50 mamlained by 

the British Govcmmenl, and the rest by the «rious bt9t« and 
chiefships The use of roads for through communication has declined 
snee the Lnttcduction of the railway. The firat great road constructed 
in the country was that between Agra and Deesa, running fra about 
l6o mites through the States of Bharaipur. Jaipur, kishanj^li, 
Todhpur, and Sirohi. It was cravstTucted between i8«5 and 1875, 
iartJ%' at the cost of the Slates concerned, and partly from Inipcnal 
fbnds. and. escept for the last sS miles, was metalled throughout; 
but il has row been superseded by the railway, and is keirt up merely 
as a fair-weather communicatioTi. Another important road built about 
the" same lime was that connecting Xasiriibad and Nlmach 1 but the 
RiipitianaMalwil Railway now ran* close to and parallel with ib and it 
bi rarely used. The chief metalled roads nt present maintained by 
Government ate those between XasMbfld and Deoli. pas-sing through 
rails of Jaipur and Kishsingarb, and between Mount Abu and Abu 
Road in Sirohi. T'he States with the greatest lengths of metalk-d roads 
are Jaipur miles), Bhnmtpui (165 miles), Kotih (143 mtles), and 

Udaipur (143 miles)* 1 j r ^ 

The country carts vary greatly in siie, but all are of old-fashioned 
lyoe, In some cases the bottom of the cart is level, whik m rahers 
it k curved, the back port being nearer to the ground in 
facilitate unloading. The wheels are seldom tired. In some of the 
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towns eMas jiod tongas are used for the conveyance nf passengers, 
and the upper classes occasionally keep bullocIc'Carriages called rafAs 
or S^iV/s* !n the desert t^cts the people tiavel <m cancels. 

With the exceplion of OhDlpur^ which is included for pcn^tal purposes 
in the Postmaster^GencniUhip of the United Provinces, and certain 
States which have postal arrangenients of their nwn, the Province forms 
a circle in the charge of a Ocpuiy-PostmastCf-GeneniL Phe Nto^ring 
statistics show tlie advance in business in R.’SjpuL^nn since 
The statement includes figures for Dholpur except when it is otherwise 
stated^ but not those of Oarh^r pof>t offices in Slates which have their 
own postal urtaagements 
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The Stales nhich, besides possessing British post offices, haw 
a local syslcni of their q™ are Btlndi, Dholpur, Dilngaipur, 

Jaipur, Kisluui|<arh, ShjUipuni^ and Udaipur. The pTimary object of 
til is local semce is the transmission of official correspondence ^ but 
the public are usually pemuiied to send feltcra either on payment 
of a soul I fcCt or, in Bondi, Jaipur, and Kishanprh, by affixing the 
necessary local postagfrstanip. 

RljputAiu has been subject to iatqine from the earliest times of 
Famja#. tradition, Cnlonel Tod called 

it the grand oalunil disease of the western regiorus, 
and a Mdew^rf proverb telis us to expect one lean year in ihrec^ otw 
famine year in eight 

Thu csiiise of scarcity or famine is the lailuic of the south-wesicm 
inonsoon ; adverse weather conditions, such as hail and frcst^ or visila- 
tiuns of locusts, have rrequenily done much damage, but they seldom 
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cause more ihan a panbl hUurc of crops^ and this tmlxkr^ is usually 
conl^ncd to ceriain districts. 

Famines may be classi^ed thus according to their intensity: a^M/ 
(grain famine); /ff/id/ {scarcity of water) ; (fodder faniinc) ^ and 

/n^J/ (scarcily of grain, watcr^ and fodder). The Mncls most ILabtc 
to famine arc the desert regions of Bikaner, Jaisalmcrp and Jodhpur^ 
situated oulstdc the regular course of both the south-western and north¬ 
eastern monsoons:. Here there are no forests and no perennial rivers t 
the depth of w^ater from the surface oKcccds the pmciicol limit of welt- 
irrigation f and the rainfall is scanty^ irregubi, and at times so fitful 
that the village folk say tha.1 one horn of the cow lies within* and the 
other without, the rainy aonc. The best-protected States arc found 
along the eastern frontier from AlwTir in the north to Jhfilaw^ in the 
south [ the rainfall here is good and fairly regular^ and facilities for 
oitiricia) irrigatiDn are abundant. 

From the point of view of famine the Marf/ is the more important 
harvest, as the people depend on it for their food supply and fodder. 
The money ^“alue of the nxM or spring hanest is, however* general ty 
greater than that of the Mati/; and hence it is often that the 
people look to the autumn crop for their food supply, and to the spring 
crop to pay their revenue and the village money lender, on whom they 
usually depend for everything. A late* or even a dcftcienh minrall 
would not necessarily entail distress, though the yield of the 
would probably be below the avenige; it might be followed by an 
abundant ra^i. On the Other harki, absolute failure of rain between 
June and Nos^mber would not only mean no autumn crops, but cer¬ 
tain loss to the ^ring harvest os w'ell. 

When the rains fail, the regular danger s^als of distress are a rise 
in prices, and a contraction of charity and credit, indicated respectively 
by the Inflinc of paupers into towns and an enhancement of the rate of 
interest Other symptoms ore a reverish activity in the grain trade, an 
increase in petty crime* and m unusual stream of emigration of the 
|>cop1c accompanied by ihetr Hocks and herds in search of pasturage. 

Of the famines which occurred prior to 1S13 there is hardly any 
record save tradition. Colonel Tod mentions one in the eluvunth 
century' OS having lasted for twelve years; and the Me war chronicles 
contain an o10(:|UCt)t account of the visitation of z66[-2, when the con- 
sEmciEon of the dam of the RAj Samand lake ut Kankroli^ the oldest 
known raniinc relief work in the country 1 was commenced* We are 
told that J niy* August, and September passed without a <lrop of rain ^ 

' the world was in despair, and people went mad with hunger, 
unknown os food were eaten. The husband alxmdoned the wife* the 
wifo the husband—tKorents sold their children—time increased the evil: 
it spread far and wide : even the iniiects died, they had nothing to feed 


oni- Those who procyred food today ate twice what nature required. 
. , , The ministers of religion forgot their duties | there was no longer 
distinction of caste, and the SCidra and BrMijnan were undistiuguish' 
able. - . . All lost in hunger ; fruits^ Hewers, every vegetable thing, 
ei^en trees were stripped of their bark, to appease the cravings of 
hungers nay. man ale raan T The years 1746P 1755, ijSj-Sp and 
ifio3-4 are all mentionctl as periods of scarcity, but no details arc avail¬ 
able. In 1S04, however, Kotah escaped, and the regent Z^iim Singh 
was able to fill the Stale coffera by selling gnim to the rest of the 
country at about & seers per rupee. 

The famine of 1812-3 described as rivalling that of 1661 in the 
havoc it caused; the crops failed completely and the price nf grain is 
said to have risen to j seers per rupee. The moftality among human 
beings was ap|mlling, and in certain Slates tbito-fourths of the cattle 
perished. 

For the next fifty-five years there was no general famine in RJljputiUiai 
but there w^erc periods of recurring scarcity in parlSj notably in the 
south and west in 1S3J-4 and 1848-9, in the north and east in 18^7-8, 
and in the east, particularly in Alwatp in 1860-1. 

The main stress of the calamity of 1S6S-9 was felt in the northern, 
central, and western tracts, e^cludirig Jaisalmers which i^i said to have 
occupied the extreme western limit of the famine area; hut every State 
was more or less alfecied. The rains of 1868 came late, fell lightly^ 
and practically j^topped in August; the result was a triple famine {hjJt&i). 
The people emigrated in enormous numbers with thdr Hocks and herds, 
but as most of the surrounding Province>¥ were themselves in distre^p 
the emigrants became aimless wanderers and died in thousands. Sub¬ 
sequently, cholem broke out and found on easy prey in the half-stan ed 
lower classes, 'fhe area culLi\'atcd for the rvidt w'as only half of the 
normal, and the hea^y prolonged winter rains prevented more than half 
of the crops sown from reaching maturity, lairge numbers of people 
relumed to their villages in .May, 1869, in the belief that the tains 
would be -^ly, bul the monsoon did not break till the middle of July, 
and in tite interval thousands died. Owing to vnmi of cattle, the land 
was sown with esireme difficulty, and the ploughing was done to a con¬ 
siderable extent by men anti womcri. The autumn Imrvest, however, 
promised wdl, and the crops were developing iiatisfactorily, when locusts 
appeared in unprecedented numbers andt where the country was ^ndy* 
ate up everything. To crown all, the heavy rains of September and 
October were followed by a virulent outbreak of fever and, in the end, 
the autumn crop w'os but one-eighth of the normal, 'fherc are no 
materials for estimating cither the total cost of this famine or the num¬ 
bers who were relieved. The MaMriln^ of Udaipur is said to have 
spent about five lakhs in direct relief; the expenditure in Jiiipur appears 
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(0 h-ivt: been nearly ^ greatp and olliersa iiienliqned as c:on-a|>[[:uuu& fof 
their charities or liberal policy were the chic£s of Jhakwii, KishanEjarh* 
and Sirohi. Some idea of the scarcity of forage iriay be gathered from 
the fact that in wheat was at one time being sold at 6, and 

grass at 5^ seers per rupee, while in Hiraoti the prices of grain and 
grass were the saine* weight for weight. Thh dearth of fodder^ coupled 
wish the scarcity of water, caused heavy mortality among the hvc-stock, 
and it was estimated that 75 ijcr cent, of the cattle died or were sold 
out of the coitnlr^v Grain was ini|)orted by Ciimels from Sind and 
Gujarfit, and hy carts along the .\gra-Ajiucr road. The latter com- 
niuzijcatien Iwid just been completed, but there was no railway line 
nearer than Agra on the east and Ahmad£bdd to the souihr As the 
Govemof-Gcnerars Agent wrote at the lime, Imd not the East Indian 
and Bombay, Buroda, and Central India Railwayit been in working 
order, grain would not have been procurable for money, and central 
Rljputiiia would have been abftndmied to the vultures and the wolves. 
Hvcrt as iL was, the mortali^ was terrible; it was estimated that both 
BlkantT and Jodhput loai unC'third of their population, and generally 
throughout the country I he people died by thuusands and lay unburied 
by the wa^^ides. 

In 1877 the fains were very late^^ and then; was considerable distress 
in Alwafp Bharatpur, and Dholpuf+ 'ITie autumn crop failed almost 
completely; there was giaii scarcity of fodder, and more than 200,000 
persons umigratud. .\lwar is said to have lost by deaths and cruTgration 
one-tenth of its population, und Dholpur 2^,000 persons. Relief 
measures were started late and were on the wiiole inadequate. 
Advances were given to the extent of about a lakh* but the expenditure 
till rehef works is only available for Alw'ari mtniely Rs. 31,000. In 
this year also there was a severe gra^ famine in jHipur and Jodhpur^ 
which caused heavy mortality among the cattle. 

Tlie year 1S91-3 was one of severe staidly in Bikaner, Jabaliucr, 
Jodhpuip and KIsilmngarh, and is noticeable its having been the lirst 
uccasion on which the provisions of the Famine Code for Native btatus 
were carricvl out tn fKactice, The maximum number on relief works 
tfti any one day waa never very' large (alHmt 15,000)^ oning to emigra¬ 
tion, the self-reliantc of the pcupICf the comparatively liberal exercise 
ol private charity, iuid the |:»eeultar rdaii-uns obtaining between the 
cultivators and the vdIJage bankersr Fodder was at famine prici^ aivd 
often lujt available, but, owing to import^ by railway, food gmins vrm 
pleiitifuk sellirtg at less than 20 per cent above normaJ rates. The 
four btates above mentioned spent between them about j laklis on 
relief works, and Rx 44,000 on gratuitous relief. AdvaiKei to cultiva- 
turs amounted to about Hs,‘34jOoav revenue was iius|iended to the 
extent of more than i lakhjj^ and icmitted in the case of 5I lakhs more, 
voc, xxi- li 
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A weak monscKun in 1895 cau^ied iomc dislteiji ifl ihe norLh and 
west ajid a great dearth of fodder in Alwar. In the followiTig year the 
rainfall was either deficienL or unevenly dtstrihuled, and there was 
famine in Bikaner and Dholpur, and siiiiircity in Hhaiaipur, Jai‘iidiner+ 
Jodhpur, and Tonkh Hlic toiiil direct expenditure on relief in these 
six Slates exceeded 9 kkhs, and there were large remissions and sus¬ 
pensions of land revenue. 

An indifferent season in 1898 was followed by the great faniine of 
1899, The nionsoon failed everywhere; the rains crops wore entirely 
lost over all but st very limited area in the east and south eostp and 
there was no grass except along the hase of the Ardvallis and in the 
hilly tracts in the south. 'J'ht early withdrawal of the monsoon cufrcnls 
had an equally disastrous effect on the mM sowings; the area conv 
niandcd by artificial In^igation had shrunk to a fraction of the normal, 
as the tanks were dry and the wells had largely failed. The situatlori 
was iiHenBlIii;.^ by the natuml check put Upon cnitgration by a failure 
of crops and fodder in most of the neighbouring territoriest which 
tradition had taught the hardy desert cultivators to kKtk u|X>n as an 
unfailing refuge in times of trouble. Thousands emigrated at iht first 
siRn of drought but many returned hopeless and helpless us early as 
HktobcT, and their tciwtis went far to deter others from joining in the 
great trek. Relief measures were started on a scale never before 
aiicnTpted in Rljput^na, and were continued till October, iyoo, 'Oic 
high-water mark wa** reached in Junc» 1900, w hen there were more than 
53^000 persons in receipt of relief of oive kind or another. Atutgelhcr 
about 146 million units ’ were relieved at a cost of nearly 104 Lakhs; in 
addEtion» a sum of 24 bkhs was received from the Indian I'ainine 
Chantablc Relief Fund^ and the greater jmti of it was spent iti pro* 
tiding additional coinforLs ii^intfilning orphans^ establishing depbt^ 
for the relief of returning emigrants, and generally in giving the people 
a fresh start in life- I-oans and advances amounted to more than 
24 laktfcs, revenue was remitted to the cxtciit of 28 lakhs^ and sus- 
|)Cnded b tlie case of 48 lakhs, 'fhere was also nmeh pnAate charity 
by mi-^sioTlflries and othei benevolent jjersons or bodies, the amount of 
which it is inijKJs&ible to estimate even approxinialcly. The Govcni- 
ineiit of India asRisted the Djirbilrs with leans of nearly 63^^ Likhs, and 
placed at their disposal the services of engineers with experience in 
irrigation works^ and officers of die Indian Army to assist in ‘superviising 
the adniinistration of relief .'kii epidemic of cholera between April 
and JunCt njoo, caused lerribk toss of life, and the Hhlls of sIks 
southern States ore known to ha^'o died in large numbers from this 
disease and from ^^tarvation. The difheuky of saving rhfse aboriginal 
pixjple in spite of themselves was enormous. Whitt ready to accept 

‘ A unit cnciiEU^ OQK ptEion rclict'cd tor Que day. 




offered in iiieni^y or footii Uiey luud sin ulmo^l in¬ 
vincible repugnancy to earning a day's wage on tliy fiOiiine works. Tbe 
IttJit four months of 1500 were marked by an estceediTlgly virulent onl- 
bneak of fcveti which is said to have caused more deaths than w'ant of 
food in the period during which fain inn conditions prevailed. To ih\% 
famine of iS^^^i^oOp and to the epidemics of cholera and malaiiiil 
fever which respectively accompanied and followed it, must be ascribed 
almost entirely the large decrease in population siiKc the Census of 
This fanvute is also remarkable for having brought to notice the 
greait advance made by the chiefs of Rdjputina generally in recognising 
their responsibilities to their and in adopting maisures to give 

tliat feeling practical expression. 

J he crops liarveated in the autumn of 1 poo and the succeeding 
spring were good; but this brief spell of pfosperity came to an end 
w‘ith the inoi^aoon of 1901* which was w'&ik and cciised early* l-tKlder 
and pasturage were suthdcnt, and there was no cause f t annieiy on the 
score of water supply except in the south ; but both the 1901 and 

the ra^i of 1901^ besides beiiig poor ow ing to want of rain, were much 
damaged by rata and locusts. The period of diatres:^ extended from 
Novetubetj 1901, lo October, igoi j and the revi^'al of the monsoon at 
the end of August^ sifter an unusually protonged break, narrowly 
saved the whole country from disaster. Famipe conditions (irevailed 
in Bansw^a^ UOrtgiirpur, Kishangarh, and the Hilly Tracts of Mew^r, 
and scarcity in [y^rts of Jaipur, Partibgarh, 'J'onk, Udaipur, and the 
three w'esteru States, Alu:gether about nine nulltDn units were relie^'cd 
on works or in pdorhouses, at a cost of about ^ lakhs, remiaslotii and 
atLspensions of land revenue were granted to ihu extent of 44^ lakhs, 
and Rs. SS.ooo was ad^^ecd to ogricultuirii^ls. 

The aocceeding sea-sons w ere favourable; but the deficj ent ralntill of 
1905 caused considerable distress in partSt [^nicularly in the east, and 
relief utuosurcs were again found necessary in ten States. 

I'hu chief steps taken to secure pixaiection from the e.v inline elfects of 
fiiiiiinc and drought have boen the opening up of the country by means 
of railways and roads, the construction of numerous irrigation works, 
and the gmnt of advances for the sinking of new w ells or the deepening 
of old ones. All these measures have of late been receiving die 
increased aucntion of the fJarhars;* Rut in the vast desert tracts in the 
west and norlh, w'here water iy atw-iiys scarce, where artificial irrigation 
is out of the i]uestioi:]| and where the crops depend solcrly on the rain¬ 
fall^ the greatest safeguard against famine consists in the migratory 
habits of the people. Th^ traditional custom of the inbahitatits is to 
emigrate with their flocks and herds on the Orst sign of scorcityt before 
the grass wither^ and the Bcaniy sources of watcr-sLjpjily dry upF 
^[o^eove^, the people arc by tiaturc and necessity' sclf-reliiuat aiid 
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indlEcrt^iit^ if luit yppo^^tfd, to inmi the SUte atid 

many of thciii totisider it «> dcTU^lgrj' to be seen Cdrnii^g on 

relief v^o^ks in iheir own coutitry that they prefer migration. ati 

instance, it nwy be nvciUioiiod that injuisajmer in 1891^2 relief works 
started by the Darb^r hiid to be tinl^hed by contract^ ai the ptople 
preferred to ftiid employment in Sind, li vvoutd ieens tlien that in 
these tracts, where there h but one crop a yearp enngration must con¬ 
tinue to bt: the accustomed remedy^ 

*J’hc Government of India is represented in Kj&jpiiixna by a PoUtioiil 
officer styled the Agent to the Govemor-Genenilii who is also the Chief 

AdnimiEtratiDn ^*^*^^'*^*^*^*^f small British Proiince of .Ajmer- 
Merw'ira, lie has three or more ^AssisianLc two of 
whom are always officeis of the Political departnienlt and a native 
.Attachcr Other nicmbcrs of his siaJT arc the Residency Surgeon and 
Chief McdicaLl Ofiker^ and the Superintending Engineer aini Secretary 
in the Public Works department, ^subordinate to tlic Govtirnor- 
General's .Agent are three Kesidunts and five Political Agents^ who arc 
accredited to the various ±3 Liles forming ttie RajputoiimL Agency j 
and in tlic south^west of Udaipur State the comniaiidont and second 
in command of the Mcw&r Bbtl Corps are, subject to the general 
control of the Residentr respectively Political Su^ierintcndciU and 
Assistant Political Sufjerintendent uf the Hilly Tracts gf Mew^f. 

rhe following is a liit of the officer.'^ who have held the substantive 
appointment of .\geni to the Governor Ckmcral: Colonel A. LockuR 
(1833); JlajoT N. Alves Ut$4); Colonel J. Sullierlaiad (1841)1 
Colonel J. IpOw- (1848I; Colonel G. Jatwreiiec (185a and 1857}; 
Colonel Sir IL Uwreneu (rSsj); Colonel E, K, Elliot (1364)1 
Coluncl W, P. Eden {1S65) ; Colonel R. H. Keatinge Colonel 

Sir C Felly (1874); Sfr .A. C, Lyall (1874) ; Colonel Sir E. Bradford 
(1878)^ Colonel C, K. U. Walter (1837); Colonel G. H. Ircvor 
M8yo); Sir R. J. Croslhwftire (1S95); Sir A. Manindalc (1898) 1 and 
Mr. E. G. Colvin (^905). 

The actual admini^tratiive org4ini£ation of the different Siate^a vanes 
considerably; but^ s|jeakii]g generally^ the central autliority is in the 
li^ds of Ehe chief himself andp when hu has a turn for govcrnnlcnl^ 
his superinttTidem;!- is ftlt everywhere. He tn usually assisted by a 
Coundl or a body uf ministerial officers colled the AfaAaJtma AAtU, or 
by a ])lwin or Omddr. The officials in the dbtncR are vTiriously 
termed Aa^ms, ffdituis^ and zi/in£dr^^ and, as a rule, they 

jjcrfonn both revenue and judicial dutit'^. 

An has already been stated, the KajpuiAna .Agency is made up of 
eighteen buttes and two chiefships*, which constitute eight Political 

* ThitPf h i ciut hcli^ Mw cen r bt*Ui msft A chicrEhijP. In RijjHitiDi tb* mUf ef 
s 2»LA|e beuA the dtk chJ IJii If lehncu, wbile ihi ruler af a ehhtitillip il«c> tiut. Agftin. 
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i'harges—ihrw Resideiwifts and five rt^enctes—under the ‘qiipeTinten- 
dencc of the Gov-emop^Jenerars A^cni. The Mkwar RpjitDfiNcv 
compn^ the Suites or Udiiifiur. BAnswar.^ Dflngarpur, and Portlb* 
g»r 1 I ® EsTRRjf HajputAsa States RESioEifcv com prises Jodhr 
o!^*) J®' nnd Sirnhi; and the Jaipur ResinF.^cv compnses the 
Slates of Jaipur and Kishanjjarh and the chiefship of TJSwa. The five 

he Shahpura nhicfship), the Eastern RajputSna States Aoekcv 
(I fharatpur, nhnlpur, and Kamuli), the Kotah-Jhai.awar Akewv, 

Idi ical Charge is about 16,0*0 square mileK, and the average 
population nearly a mlliQn and a quarter, 

The various disiritits and subdtiHsfons of ihe States arc usuiilly called 
w ttma/s, faAtlA, tiMwnU, si/as, nr >VT/5fw«fW, and altogether number 

230 , 

In forniw times thew was, properly speaking, neither any Hrritiefl 
law emanating from the head of the Slate, nor any sj-stem of pcrmanenl 
and rt^^larly ixmstituted courts of jusiice. Offices 
combining important judicial and res-enuc functfons ana 

were openly leased out at a fixed annual rental, the 

reimbursins himself by fines and often by legal cMcrians. 
n hen the public outcry against his acts became general, he would he 
impnsoned till he disgorged a part of the money snucertsl from the 
unhappy ptople; but, having paid, he n-as frequently rccmployed. 
[n cnmioal cases the tendency of sentences was towards exceSHive 
leniency rather thin severity j or. as Colorict Tod has put it, 'justice 
was tempered with mercy, if not Iwnunibed by maiby.' rrimes of 
3 grtise nature were apt lo be condoned by nominal impriswmient 
and heavy fine, while offences againsi religion or caste were dealt with 
rigorously. Capital punishments were rarely inflicted; and, in rases 
^ murder, the common sentence would be fine, corporal punishment, 
rniprawnment, confiscation of property, or banishment, I’hc indige¬ 
nous judiciary of the country, for the selllement of all civil and a good 
many criinirml cases, was the /amrASya/, or jury of arbitration. Each 
towTi and village had its asseaaon of justice, elected by their fellow 
cLtiiteiJs and wrvhg as long as they conducted themselves Impartially 
in disentungling the intricacies of the complaints preferred to them, 

A person tned by /uwfAajvi/ might appeal to ihe chief of the State, 
who could reverse the decision, but rarely did so. .Another form of 
tnal was hy ordeal, especially when the court of arbitration had failetl 
to amve at a decision. The acctised would be required to put hi, 

rhe ^rvcraincnl uf Imlta h»< mitml bUi formil orntn with llvr Stolf<. wbiir ilk 
n-litiow ,)t>, tlkp ihirhliip, Mf (i5i.]jTe.l by Wriw Irs loTuiil ikKomnl, ndi *t 

■i ihSAtU. 
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arm into l>oilirtg water or oil, or have a red-hni tmn pkced m his haiwlt 
a leaf cf ihe sacred fi^-tree being firnt bound nn it. U he was scalded 
by the liquid or burnt by Ihe iron^ he t^tis guilty; but if he was unhurt, 
the miradc would bo fE?ceived in testiniony or his innoc:crLCC^ and 
he was not only released hut generaUy received pre.sent5. Such trials 
were not itifrefiuenl, and culprits, aided by art or the cDllusion of 
those who had the conduct of the ordeab sometimes escaped- 

Such wa't the stale of affairs in olden days^ and even us recently as 
iSb? law and ^system hardly existed in any State. ITic judges were 
wiihf»ut training and experience ; their retention of ofhee depended on 
the Capricious wilt and pkasure of the chief; they were swayed and 
influenroed liy the favourites of the hour, and their decisions were liable 
to be upset without cause or reason. than thirty years ago the 

erifninal courts of more than one State were descriljcd as mere engirres 
of oppressionp showing a deiermination to make a profit out of crime 
rather than an honest desire to inflict a deterrent punishment. 

Since then, however, great progress has been made. Some of the 
States have their uwu Codes and AcU» ba!jed largely on those of British 
India, while in the others British procedure .ind laws are genemlly 
followed. Evm- State has a number of regular ci\^| and cnmiiial 
courts, ranging from those of the distriri oflkers to the final appelblt^ 
authority. Except in the chiershi[)s of Shithpurm and JAwm, where 
crises of heinous crime are disposed of in accordance with jhe adiice 
of the Pnlitical olfreeTj and in States temporanly under managenient, 
where certain sentences require the confirruatioti of either the local 
Political amhe^rity or the Goveraar-Cenerars Agent, the chief alone 
has the power of life nr deaih. 

Two hinds of courts* more or less peculiar to RJjpuiana, desene 
mention ; they are the CouHs of Vakrls and the Border Courts- 

The former arti five in number ! namely, four lower coutls at Deoli, 
JaipufT Jodhpur^ and Udaipur ^ and an upper court at Abu. They 
were established about 1844^ with the special object of securing Justice 
to travellers and olhui^ who had syiTered Injury in terriurrics tieyond 
tlie jurisdicticin of their own chiefs, and they take cognizance only of 
olfences again;>!t person and property which cannot fje dealt with by 
any single Slate. 

The lower courts are under the guidance respectively of the Political 
.\gent, HAraoti and Toiik+ and the Residents at Jaipur, Jodhpur, and 
Udflipur, and are composed of the Vakils in attendance on these 
oflicecs. They are simply courts of equity, awarding both punishment 
to offenders and redress to the injured: and, though far from perfect, 
they are well adapted to the requirements of the country. Their 
judgements are bused on the prindpte that the Slate in which an 
offence is committed is primarily responsible, and ultimately the State 
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imn which the cifTcndcrs af^ fotlcwed in hot pui^iiit or In which ihey 
are proved to reside or to which the stolen properly is tnuced. 'rhe 
number of cases decided yearly dlirin^ the decade ending 1901 
averaged 110, and 109 were dispo^d of in 1904-5. The upper court 
is composed of the Vakils aiiendant on the Agent to ihe Govemor^ 
General, and is usually presided over by one of his Assistants. Its 
duties Are almost entirely appellate; hut sentences of the lower cutitls 
exceeding five years* imprisonmeuh or awards fbr compen^tlon e^c- 
ceeding Rs. 5,000, require lEn confirmation. The yearly number of 
appeals disposed r»f vanes from ao to 30. 

The Border Courts are somewhat fiimilar to, bnt rougher than, those 
just described, and are intended for a very rude $tatc of society where 
tribal quairel^ir afiVays in the jungle^ the lifting of W'omen and cattle, 
and all the blc:iod-reuds and reprisals thus generated have to be 
adjusted. They are held on the b<irc!ers lietwecn the southern Stales 
of Rljpntana and the adjoining Slates of Gujartl and Central India, 
and usually consist of the British officers in political charge of the 
States concerned. No appeal lies against decisionji in which boih 
officer?^ concur ^ hut when [hey differ, the cases are referred to the 
Agent to the Govertior-fiencral for Rljputlna, whose EVrdcrs are final, 
fhc courts were established with the special object of pro%'Iding 
A tribunal by which speedy justice might be dis|kensed to the Bhils 
and Gii^ias of this wild tract ; after hearing the eiidence, they either 
dismiss the cose or award conij^nsaEioiii tq the complainant^ and there 
is little or no attempt at dir^-ct punishment of olfenders. 

Among courts established by the Govefnof-Gcfienit iivCouncil with 
the cotisent of the Darblni concerned may be mentioned ihat of the 
magistrate of Anij, dcicribcd in the article on tliat place: those ai 
the salt sourcKi of Sambhar, Dldw^iia, and Pachbhadra^ and thcise 
connected with the railway. The ^t source courts at SSrabhar and 
Drdw-ina are for certain purposes included in Ajmer District, and the 
presiding officers are .Assistant Commissioners of the Northern [ndia 
?^lt Revenue department, having fir^t-clas^ magtsterial powers in the 
case of Sambhar and second-cb-ss powers in thai of Dfdw 3 na. Tlie 
Assistant Commissionet nt l^chbbadr^ ijs 0 second-class magistrates 
sulxjrdinate to the Resident at Jodhpur, whii is btrfh Dii^trict Magis^ 
irate and Sc-ssirms Judge, while the Governor Gencrar* Agent is the 
High Court. 

For lands occupied by the Indian ^!idlanU Railway there ts a 
niagktrate with finsi-clasii powers and a Judge of Small Caus«?s, w hile 
for such portions as lie within Dhnipur or Kotah llmil-s the FolitkaJ 
oflficcni accredlied Eo these States arc l>jstrict ^fagistfaies, Coum of 
Ses^^on, and Di<arict Judges^ and the Gos^emor-Genenil's Agent is the 
fligh f ourt Similarly, the RajputAfia M^lwA Railway ha!^ its fir^l and 
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secondHclis^ nmgifilratcs iiixd Sniall Clauses : iht Re^idf^niis a( 

Jf^hjaut md Jaipur and [he Political Agents at Alw-ar and Bliaratpnr 
are District Magistrates and Judges for such ^Kuiions of the rftilfraj' as 
lie within the States to which they are accredited; the CominisEioiver 
of Ajmer-Merw^ra is Se 5 siofis Judge for the whole of the railway in 
RSjputa.oaT and die Govcmor-Gftnenirs Agent is the High Court* 

I jifitly, the throe Residents, the five Political Agents the First 
Assistant to the Agent to the Got'emor-Oeneral arc all Justices of the 
Peace for Riijputliiia. 

The main sources re^nuc in fomicr times were the land tas: and 
die tonsil and customs duties hut the ftmtnirii realized cannot lie 
Fimmcr ascertained. The It-ad^ dnt, and copper mines nf 
Udaipur are said to Itave yielded three lakhs 
and ihe salt sources in Jodhpur brought in an annual m'enue of from 
s«'en to eight lakhs. Besides these items, niimerou!^ peily and vexa¬ 
tious imposts were levied in connexion almost every' conceivaliie 
subject. Among these may be mentioned taxes on the occasion of 
births and nrarriagest on cattle, houses, aod ploughs, on the sale of 
ipiritiv opium, and tobacco, or for the provision of buJTahics to lie 
sacrificed at the Daaahm festh^l, A long list is given by both Colonel 
Ttid and .Sir John Malcolm, 

The resenue of the Stales of RjjpuLina was estimated in 1S67 at 
ahfHit 235 lakh-^ of which nearly Iwo^thirds was derived from the land. 
■At the present time it amounts, in an ordinary' year, lo abouE jji lakh.>t. 
The Income of those holding an privileged Eenure,s such as the 
dan and ^Hd/danr k not ascertoinabk., but is known to l>e large. 
The chief sources of revenue are ^ land rewnuc. Including tribuEe from 
* 4 d^fdars^ 185 Jakbs; cu^oms duEles, 47 lafch.s; salt, including pay- 
fnents by Governnient under the %TiHntis treaties and agreements, 
30 lakhs; and railways, 24 lakhs. The remainder is denied from 
court fees^ lines, stamps^ cotton-presses, excise* forests^ mines and 
quarries, &c. The total expenditure in an ordinary year Is about 
kkhs, the main items being, approximately, in lakhs: army and 
police, 64 I citil and judicial staff, 40; public works, 33; prix'y purse, 
l^kcc, and household^ 30 ; tribute to flovemmcnt, including contribu* 
lion to certain local corps, i jind railways^ iij. The expenditure 
in cormexSon with stables, elephants, camels, and cattle is considerable^ 
but delails are not ax'uilable. Among minor items may lie mentioned the 
medical department, about 4j kl^hs; and education, nearly bkhs* 
Almost every StaEe in Risjput 5 na has ai one time or another coined 
money ; buE tvcepi In the ca.se of MewSr, the ruler of which Is said to 
have coined os far back as the eighth century, all the mints date from 
the decline of the Muhamrnadan power. 

The Native Coinage Act, JX of 1876, empowered the Governor- 




ricnerai lnCminciS in declare rioins of Nallvc Siaies nf the same fine 
ness arnl height Bniish oo-ins lo be, i^^bject to certain conditions, 
a l^al tender in Brilisb India, and autli<irized Native States to send 
their metal to the minis of the Government of India for eoiiiager The 
Only -States throughout India a'hkcb availed themselves of the oppor^ 
mniiy afibrd^ by this Act ivere Alwar in 1S77 and Bikaner in 1393. 
They railed sn their silver coins, and dispatched them to Covemment 
mints^ whence they were reissued as rupees which bore on the I'everTie 
the name of the Stale and the name and title of the chief, and which 
were legal tender in British India. Shortly afterwards (In the 

Government mints were closet! to the unrestricted coinage of silver, 
and the exchange s-alue of all the other Native Stale*' ni|)ces depre- 
ciatefL It decided that the provi^iions of the Native C oinage Act 
w'Cre not applicable to the new condition of afTatt*: but the Govem- 
mer^t of Indfa agreed to purchase [he existing rupeei^ of Native States 
at their average market ^aliie, and to supply British rupees in ilietr 
place, and eight Status have taken advantage of this oner, which 
iiuolves cessation of the privilege of minting. There are now" only 
iseveii States (Bumlip Jaipur, Jaisalmeri Kishangarh, Tonic, and Utiaipur) 
ajid one chiefship (Shlhpura) which hive their own coinage, and the 
majority of these pmposie converting it into British currens^ as sewn 
as their finances or the rate of exchange permiu 

J he land may be divided into tw"o main groups : narnicly, that under 
the direct management of the Darb^Vi caJIt^ MJ/sa; and that held by 
grantee*^ whether individuals or religious instltutiorrs, 
and known as mcJai, ^Aum, wwJjf, raiatt^ dA^r- Laiwl 
miiifijy ^c. '£^>0 proportion of tern lory’ u nder the 
direct fiscal and administrative control of the chief vuncs widely in 
didenmc States. In Jodhpur ft is about onc'seventh of the total area, 
rn Gdaipur one-fourth^ and in Jaipur two-fifths; whereas in Kotih it 
forms three-fourths^ and in AI war and Bharat pur jfte^^eo-eigliths, V\T>are 
the dan organlration i* strongest and most coherent, ihe chiefs personal 
domitiTon Is smallest^ while it is largest where he is, or has lately been, 
an active and ajCi:tuiRitivc mlcr. 

In I he AM/tff territory the ItarhHr is the universal lindlord ; the 
sup^or and final right of ownership is vested in it, but many of the 
Cultivators also hold a subordinate proprietmy right as long as they pay 
the State demandr Except in Alwar and Dholpur and parts of BHcaner 
and Jhillaw^r, where the system is f^iw/irifiln'or .Homelhingakin to it+the 
iJwhJr deals directly with the cultivator^ though in parts the headman 
of a rillage sometimes contnict? for a fnted pajmnent for a short term 
of years. The cultivating 1 enures of the peasantry' at large are not 
diy to define accurately, though their general nature is inuch the Rame 
throughout Bajputilna; but they may be broadly divided inlo 
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and Those holding on iho /fiMi tenure may be slid U\ 

possess occupancy rigbiSp which descend from Taiher lo son and may 
(generally wuh, but jiometimes w‘ithout^ the sanction of the Darlilr) he 
tsunaferred by sale or mortgage. Those holding on the tenure 

are little better than tenaittSr-aL-will; the land is sirripty leaded lo them 
for culLivatioOr and can be resumed at any time, but in practice they 
are seldom ejected. 

In Pormer limes the word was applied only to estates held by 
Riijputi on ocmdition of military servicen The Jagfnfdr w'as ihe Thalcur 
nr lord who held by grant (faffti) of his ihief^ and performed service 
with specified quotas at home and abrtJ^td, The gram wapi for the life 
of the holder+ with inheritance for his ofhipring in lineal descent or 
adoption with the sanction oF the chief, and resumable for crime or 
incapacity ; thiis reversion and power of resumption were marked by 
the usaiai ccrcmonlesj on each lapse of the grantee, of sequesiradon 
(^M), of relief and of homage and investiture of the 

heir. At the present timCf lands granted in recognition of sernce or 
as a mark of the chief s jiCTsotial favour art ail clojised jagfr^ though 
the granleef; may be Mahljans, Kfiyasths, HTie yia^WJr; may 
therefore be classed os KSjput and non-Rajput; and as regards the 
latter it w^ilt fuifhce lo say that they usually ^lay no tribute or rent, but 
have to Allend on tlte chief when called on. The duties and obiiga^ 
lions of the Rajput nobles and ThAkurs and the conditions on which 
they hold vary considerably, and are mentioned in the separate ardctcfs 
on ihe difTerent States. Some pay a Hxed sum yearly os quit-rent or 
tribute^ and have also to supply a certain number of horsemen nr foot- 
sofdiers for the public ser^nce^ Others either pay tribute or provide 
armed men, ott in lieu of ibe latter obligationi maki;: a ciish fiayment 
At every^ succession to an estate^ the heir is bound to do hr^mage to 
his chief and to pay a considerable fec» these acts Ijcing essential to 
entry into l^al poftscijsion of his inheritnnee. He also jiay.s some 
cu^omary dues of a feudal nature, such os pii the accession of a chief, 
and is bound to personal attendance at certain periods and occosions. 
Disobedience to a lawftil summons or order, or the commissfem of a 
grave political olfence, involves sequestration or confiscation, hut tlie 
latter course k rarely resortetl ta estates carinot be sold* but 

mortgages are not uncommon, though they cannot be foreclosed j 
adopt roils are allowed with the sanction of ibe Darb.^Tr 

Those holding on the ^Attraf tenure are called MfimtJSf and are 
ruostly HAjpUEs; they usually pay a small quil-reritp but no fee on 
succession. 1’hey perform certain services, 'iuch as watch and ward, 
escort of treasure, i and provided they do n-fFt neglect their duiies, 
they hold for ever 

^’he other tenures mentioned above, namely^ fw.Iw, muaAr 
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J/i&rmJdUy 'SiCr, may be grouped together. Lands are granted there¬ 
under lo Rajpyis For inamieruiuce^ to officials in lieu of salary^ and tn 
Br^imans, Chiinins^ &c,p in eharity | they arc usually tent-free* and are 
sometimes given for a single life only. GmtitH to (emple*i, howe^'CTp 
are given practically in i^rpetulty, but the land:^ cannot he sold. 

Private rights in \and are hardly recognized in Rajputilna '. and the 
pajTnents made by the cultivators are+ therefiffe^ technically clas.^ 
as resenuUp and rents in the ordinary significance of the term wrarcely 
Kxhu In Former times the revenue was taken in kindp and the share 
imd ituricd considembly in every ^sEate for almost every crop and For 
particular castes. In some caiscs the share would be one^losenth, and 
in others as much as one-halF oF the gross produce, ^eral methods 
of realization prevailed* but the mcKst common were Aa/ijj {at&o called 
/J/J) or actual division of the produccp :kjid or division by con¬ 

jectural estimate of the crop on the ground. H’his sy^temg though still 
In force in some of the Slates, particularly in thevillages belongiug 
to the Thakurs and otherst losing gTound, and cash jjayments arc 
now more common. The rates vaiy^ according to the ela^ of the soih 
the distance of the field from the village, the caste of the eultit'atorp 
the kin<i of crop grown^ the policy of the Stale, &ic. They 
i| annas per acre of the w'orBt land lo Es. 15 or Rs, 30 per acne of 
the best irrigated land. In auburbs vfhure Fruit and gaTdcn^:iiipH are 
pown the rate rises to Rs, 35 and Rs. 40, and some of the bciel-lear 
plantations j:tay as much as Rs* 70 per acre. 

Regular settlements have been made in A1 war ^1899-1900), Bharat- 
pur (Z900X Bikaner (1894)^ Dholpur (iSga)* Jhalawar {jfi34)p Rotah 
(|877-Sfi)p 'ronk (rSgo-i)* and parts of Jodhpur (1894-^) and Udaipur 
(1885-93) t and settlcoienia arc now in progress in Bansw^m, iKlngar- 


pur^ and f^artaligarh. 

Poppy Is grown in sevurai parts of R^jpuiAna* notably in Udaipur, 
Kouih* Jhalawir, and the Nfuibaheia district of Tonk. 'Hie area 
ordinarily under cukivalion wish poppy ts aliout loo Miscdlaiseauft 
square mileSi hut used to be considerably greaten favenue. 

The Slates, os a rn-le, le^“y e?cport^ import and transit 
duties, ns well as licence fees for the sale of the drug. The Grivern- 
menl of India does not interfere with production or consumption in 
the Stale5^p but no opium may pasfi into British terrilory^ for cKport 
or consumption without payment of duty+ The fjpium is prepared For 
export in ImiIIs and is packed in chests (of 140 lb, each) or to half- 
chests. The Government duty Is at present Rs. Soo per chest for 
export by sea* and Rs. 700 if inlendtd For local consumption in India 
outside K^tjput^im. For the weighmeut of the Ojiium, the levy of this 
duty, and the issue of the necessary |Xisaes, depuis are nmintaioi.'d at 
Chitor in the Udjupur State^ and at Banui in Kolah* the latter having 
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trfpn n|>erked in June, 1904^ TniTnt>tr of chfst^i yearly 

ihroiti^h the scales at Chilnr aveiages dtiout 4*40*. while at Biran 
(luring the lune months endioi; March, 1905^ nearly ijroo che$ts were 
weighed. In addition, Ksme of the Rajp^iiUlna Dpaum goes to the 
scales at Indore and Ujjain in CentTal India. 

The sail revenue nf the States is considerable, amcHtniing to alsotit 
JO kths a year, of w^birh nearly fis^’fnslbs are paymenlfi made by the 
Government of India under vaiious treatie> and agreeTncnls, I’he 
Sjate?i nf Bikaner and Jaisalmer stiil make a htoHi quantity of edible 
salt for local consumption, and at certain petty works in Jodhpur and 
Kftlah the nianufaeturc of kAdri or earth'Stilt for industrial puqKiseH 
IS |>t3rmittetl up to 32,00a maunds. Elsewhere, the inanufactutc of 
salt by any agency other than I hat of the British Oovemment is abso¬ 
lutely prohibited, and all taxes ami duties have lM^cn aMished by dsc 
Darhars. The anKami paid by the Osjvcmment is made up of rent for 
the leaLse of the \‘arious salt sources, r 03 ?ia 3 ty on sales excetKling a certam 
amount, and rompcnsatiori for the ^'uppreission of manufacture and the 
abolit ion ot duties. I n addition^ over j 7,000 maurKts of salt are delivered 
yearly to various DartiJtrs free of all charges, 335,000 maunds are madr 
over to J<idhpur free of duty, and cOjOOO maunds to Blkarter at half 
the full rate cf duty. ITie sources now worked by Government are 
at Sambhar, Psdwano, and Pachbhadt^ and during the five year^ 
ending l9o^-3 they yielded per cenl. of the total amount nf salt 


produced in India- 

The excise rei'enut is derived from liquor and intoxicating dntgs, 
and lit estimated at about 4 lakhs a year, [n the case of liquor the 
system in general force is one of farmingp the right of manufacture aivd 
Rale being put up to auction and sold to the highest bidder for a year 
or a term of years. In some States the stills are inspected by certain 
oIBciaLi, but as a rule there fs no Esdse department and no suiiervision. 
Country liquor is prepared by di At illation from the /ftadud flower, 
molasses, and other forms of ur^refined sugar : very^ little foreign liquor 
IS consumed. The drugs in use are ihcwe derived from the hemp plant, 
such as Mifi^jfVand ; and the right to sell them is also put 

up to auction. 

The net average stamp revenue vari^ between 4 and 5 lakhs, of 
which about three^fourths is said to he derived from judicnaL, and the 
remainder from not^r^judictal stamijs* 

Rajputflna cannot be said to contain any municipalities in the true 
of the term, that is to say, towns possessed of corporate privileges 
of local government: but municipal committees have 
Loeat lud «5nsiituted in 30 citie^i and towns. The elective 

sj'steni does not exist, all the members being nt^mi" 
nated by the Darhir concerned nr, in the (iase of ihe .\bii municipality. 
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by the Govtniyr-GerteritlV AgeiiL Tht pj:iinci|: 4 l duties uf the viuiou^i 
conmiittecii are connected with coifcturv^t.:)- sntd lighting, llic MtElemrat 
of petty dlipiiies relating to and the pteventicn of eiicrcacb- 

ment^ on i^nblic thofoughfares; and the ^liuiry' condition of tomis 
under nriutnci[ial udministretion lias certainly been improved. The 
toul eN|KrT]ditiire of tlies^ miinicfpaJities amounts to about 5 lakhis 
a yeai, which h denved chiefly from a town uts or octroi on import iv, 
or 4 conservancy ccss, or from coiuributioni^ from the Stale tfoasuryn 
The Ritjiml&na circle of the Lmperjiil J^ubtic Works depimrncnt was 
fgrtned in 1S63 under it Su|M;riiHeiidiny Engineer^ who is also Secretary 
lu the Agent to tlic Govcmor-Generiil and to the iFotiis 

Chief Cominisisioiierp Ajmer-^lcrw-ani, Of the tw'o 
divisions fomihig this circltp one has its heud-tjuarters at Ajmer and the 
other at Mount Abu. Use work of the former, os for iis the Xative 
States arc concerned* is pfauticaily confined to the niaiiitenujice of ihe 
road between XasiriVbad and iJeolip w-hich tra%'erses the southern half 
of Kisl^angarh and the e\tremu soullt-weslem fwlion of Jaipur. I'hu 
Mount Abii divi&Ioni on the other handp Isas consiruetcd and sull inain- 
Uins niniost ali the mctalfed, and nearly half of ihe^ unmcLallcd* roiidi 
ill Sirnhi State, and h rCh(FOnsiblc fur the upkeep of the numerous 
Government buildings &t Abu and at the catitomueJUs of Lriuputa^. 
Kherwara, Kotra, luid Deesa, the lost of which litJS in the Bombay 


Preiidcncy. 

Each Native Slate has> a Public Work;* dcfiarLment of some kind- 
In ihe smaller and fjoorer States will be found & j^ingle overseer h while 
in most of the larger or more imjiortunl ones the head of the depart' 
nieiit is a British officer, usually lent by the Ciovetniuent of IekHOi with 
a regular vialT of one ur more Assistant Engineers^ besides sij|jcrvisors 
and orer^eer^i as iit British India. 'J’ht cxfiunditure on roads, buildings 
and irrigation w^orks in a uornud year averages about 32 fakirs, and Uic 
amount spent by an individual Slate %'aries from Rs. 2,000 or Rs« Jt&oo 
lo 7 lokliL 

'rhe more imjiortajn works carried out stiKC iliSi l^v£i 
railw'ayji- in Jodh|nir* Hlkarieii Udaipur, and Jaipur * numerous inigalior'fc 
projects, ijarticularly in Jaipur^ Joditpur, Ktshangorh, Bharatpurp Alwar, 
and Rot^i ; a scheme for the supply of water at Jiidhpur, &nd the 
extension of the gjas- and waicr-workg at Jai[)ur. Among bridges, tlmse 
over the Ban^ near Isarda in Jaipufp over the W'esltm Ban^ near 
Abu Road in Sirohi, and the ijontoon-bridgc aeross the ChainbaJ at 
Kotal) arc deserving of mention. The most noteworthy buildings 
erected during recent yearv ore the Albert Hall, the Lansdowne 
Hospital, and the additions lo the Mayo Hospital ai Jaipur; the R&i- 
dencyvtiig jubilee offices, the Ratanada ^KilauevarMi the Imperial Scri'iLc 
cavalry lines at Jodhpur; the Victoria Hall and Latrsdowne Hospital 
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ai Udai[}ur; ihc Ganga Niwfta or audicocc-hall, the new [kitace (I 4 l- 
garhV and thi; courts and offices at Bikaner; the Victorm Hospital at 
Bhantt|rur and the palaces at Sewiti in the same iSbUe; the public 
offices at Uholpur; and the new |>atacee at Alwar and Koiah. Many 
of these btiildings were dcslgnod by Colonel Sir Swintoit Jacob, who 
was for nwny years the succesfiful head of the Public ^\<>rks department 
of Jaipur Slate. 

The inilitafy forces in HajpuUna may be grouited under four heads: 
namely, regiments or corps of the tiidian army, Imiietial Servioe irooiw, 
local service troops maintained by the various 
iXifb&rs, and volunleuts. 

R3jputlna lies within the Mhow division of the Western Command 
of the Indian army, and contains three cantonments (lirinpura, Kher- 
wilra, and Kotra) and the sanitarium of Abu. The total strcngtli of 
the Indian army stationed in lenitury belonging to the Stales of Kaj- 
puiana is about 1,700, of whom about 70 ate men from various British 
regiments and butteries sent up to Abu for change of air* 1 he rem^t^dcr 
is supplied by the 43Td (ErinpuraJ Rcgitnent (see the article on Enisf 
t’fRA); the Mewar Bhil Corps (see the mlicles on KutRWAha and 
Koira) ; the 4and (I>eoli} Regiment, which fumisliics small detachments 
at the Jaipur Residency and the Kotah Agencysuid the 44lh Merwara 
Infantry, which sends a small guard to the Salt departmatl treasury at 
Sdnibbar^ 

The ]n)[)crUI troops arc the coniribytionii. of cfirtairi SiiitKs 

towirds tbc defence of the Empirtv Vhty have bixii niiitod since 
are under the control of the Uiirbirs fumiNbiny: them, and 
arc ci.iinniaiided by native oHictr^j subject to ihe iuper^ibion of British 
inspectitiiS officer who me respoiisibk to the Forcig;ti I >cp;irtnjctH of 
the Coveniiucnt ot India. Alwur siippltes a rcgSmcnl of cax-alry and 
ont; of infkniryT Bbaratpur a regiment of infantry and a tnuiyport corpi^ 
Bikaner a camel corpsi Jaipui a transport corps,* and Jodhpur two regi^ 
menti of cavalry. I’lae total force numbere over 5,000 fighting mctip 
jjosscises more thain 900 Ciirts and i,Soo ponies or mules, ^md costs 
die States about 17 lukha annually to maintain. 1lic troops arc, in 
times of ptacc, usefully ciiiploycd locally and have served with credit 
in severiil laiupaigns: namely, ChfUSl 0^7“®)' China 

(1900-1)^ and Somalihind (1903-4), 

■J’be local forces imintaiiied by Darbirs numbet about 45^000 of all 
arms—cavalry^ 6^000; artilletymeni 5,500; and infantry, 
cost about 35 lakhs yeiirly. These troops are locally divided into regu¬ 
lars and irregulars ; and while the latter are of no milLlar^' value 
cvcf i the rcgukiTS iii.vijntain much capital material, and are not utiacquHiLnlEd 
with drill and discipline. The force is employed in various wnys: it 
furnishes guards and e^orts, purfornis police duties^ garrisons fortSi 
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drivcia ^inic for thi: chief, hi ihc nuittcr of ordnance, ihe Sutcfi 
posses about 1^400 gunii of all Nhupus and sizei^ qP which 900 ar« &aid 
to be serviceable. Besides the local force just des^Hbed, there 4ire the 
feudal quotas furnii^hed by /agtrdan i their number is coiisidermblc, and 
the men urc employed as official messei^ers, j^ostal i.‘SCortis, |KilicCp 

'I’he and Battalion of the Bombay j Ba^odi^^ arsd Ccntnil India Bail way 
Volunteers has Its heud'^joarlens at AjmLTr 'J’he nuniber of members 
residing in the Native States of Hsjputilna is about 250, and they arc 
found chicly at Abu Road, BAndikuiT Mount Abu, and Bhalera. 

Police duties in the ^M/sa area are peTfomicd partly by a regular 
police force and partly by the irregular troops maintaLncd by the Uot' 
birs> while almost every village has its ^AauAildr or 
watchman. In the /t^> estates which form such a 
targe part of the coutitry^ the duty of protecting ttafik, 
pfCventiiTg heinous crimcsi* dtrv'oli'es on but no dtUiSs 

of the force they keep up aie arjibbliL The regular police maintained 
by Darliirs numbers about iitOao nitn and costs i^ lakhs a year. 
The village watchmen are Usually Temunerated by allotinents of land 
and also get certain |ierquJsites fron] the cultivators. Several criminal 
tribe V such a.'* the Baoriv or Mt>ghLiiiiT the die Kanjar^, and the 

S^nsU^i are under surveilbncc, and efforts are being r^iadc to induce 
them to settle down to agricultural [iursuiis, but with no marked success. 

'Iliu conditioi'ks under wiiieh prisoners live have been grewdy amclio^ 
rated during the last thirty or forty years. Formerly^ civil and crlnumil 
offender.*^ and lunatics were huddled together indiscriminaidy^ and taken 
out to beg their bread in the streets ; and it wi*s only in 1884 tlsat the 
ay!»tcin of recovering the cost of their ffpod from prisoncra was abolished 
evcrj'where. In alfuost all the jails the use of the iron chain, whith 
[Jassed througl^ the fetters of a long row of prisoners^ wxct uruversal, and 
Was abandoned as recently as tSSS, In somt: States the convicts were 
‘chained up like dogs in the open plain^ unprovided widi kennels'; but 
the great evil waa overcruwdingp which wb^ tire cause of much sickiKM 
and mortality. Since those tiines^ there luis been great progress in jail 
nianagemei it Ventslation, diclr clothing, disci [inline, and general aanilarj' 
Condition liuvc all been improved ; there is less overcrowding, and some 
of the Lcntial jails are as w'cH managed and as bcidthy as any in British 
tcrritori% Tlic condition of iht: prisons and lock-ups tn the dbliicts is^ 
however^ not so satisfactory. E ac h State and chiefship (uxec|H O.wa) 
‘ has a jail at its capitaJp luid Jaipur ha.s two, the second being known 
as the District jail^ There are thus twenty jails, wliieh are for the nu*t 
part under Use medical charge of the Residency or ^Vgency Surgeon^ 
iifid arc annually inspected by the Chief ^Icdical Olheer of Rajputdiia- 
I'beasc jails contain acconnuodation ftir 5,580 inmates (4^807 males 
S?J femalcii), and omt the Darbarii from sj to ^ 
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maintain. Complete siiiUslic^ are avaiUbie only from iS^6p and arc 
given in the table belowr:— 


i 

iSoa 



Number of jii1$ ^ - 

dMly popaljitian 

. 

Fenwk. 

M<irtAlity per . 

jO 

417^4 

4 79 ; 

aa 

■I* 47 

1.4S0 

^ 7 - 7 ^ 


'I'ht |>fincipa3 causes t/ siickni:^ afe iiialitrial ftvtr and splenit atid 
respiratory agectinns. The jiul niaiioffttitures txjnsist of cotton and 
vcxjlleii dolK rug.s c^irpcts, bknkets, dusters, [japci, tnatlingi &c. 
rhe carpets and woollen dothit made in the Bikaner jail are faiiioiis 
and find a ready sale. 

Besides the jails abtne mentioned, llacrc are snialler prison.^ and 
lock ups at I he Iscad quarterri of aliiiDst every district i hut parliculais 
regarding tlictu arc not available, except that tJicy are intended fur 
Iversons i^entciiccd to short terms of imprisonmentr 

Only thirty or forty years ago, the Oarbirs look little or no interest 
in cducatiuiu The Ihakurs and chiefs, ma a rule, considered reading 
and writing beneath Uicir dignity and as arbi 
Educaticn. they j^aid their ?Tcn-ants to pcrfonTi for them i 

and there was a gt:neral feeling among RAjpuLs that learning and 
knowledge should in a great measure be restricted to Brahmans and 
Mahajan^ Schfxils existed every^vherc; but they were all of the in-^ 
digenous type* such as Hindu Juj/Asa/af and M us.il nitn in 

which reading, writing, and a little simple Hrithinetic were laughL 
Cli-vses were held in the open air on the shady side of the sitrcct, or 
on the stcjifS of the village temple, or in -some veranda; and the entire 
school equipment often consisted only of a white board, a piece of 
wood for a pen, and charcoal ^uter for ink. Tht^ indigenous instittt 
tions have held their own^ and are still much appreeiated^ especially 
hy the trading castes, wlw are generally content with a little knowledge 
of the vcmHtular^ and the Ttative systcni of arithmetic and accquiihi for 
their sems j if a slight acquaintance with English is ^jmetiincs thought 
desirable, it is because tdegrams pky an jnqjortant jjart in busincsi^ 
in these days. 

The first public institutions were established at Alwai in at 

Jaipur in 1S45, and at Bharatpur in 185S; and the other narbirs 
followed suit between i86j and 1S70. Shortly afterwards, schcxds 
were opened in the districts, the teaching of English becanic common 
at the capitals of must of the States, nnd female education received 
attention. It Is unfortunately not (jossihle to show the gradual pro¬ 
gress made in Rajputa.na as a whole by giving statistics for icrtain 
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foeeaij*e return.^ arc available for only same of the 

Staler ; bin there can isc no doubt that ihe progress has gTent+ 
The number of schools and scholars has increased largely, the standard 
of education and the qualihcaticns of the teachers are higher, and the 
Sticcesses aebie^-ed at university examinations have been considerable. 

Omitting the private indigenous schools, which are known to be 
numerous buE send in no returns, except in Jaipur^ the educational 
institutions at the end of March, rgo^^ numbered altogether 647, 
of w^hich 5 TO were mainiained by the several Darbirs^ 103 by private 
individual!^ caste communiiics^ &c., and 34 by mfssLonary societies. 
TJiey consist of four colleges, ata !iecondary schools, 545 piHmarj' 
schoaK including 53 for girls, an<l la special schools. The number 
on ihe rolls of these 647 institutions in |■9o5 was the daily 

average attendance during i9Q4’'5 was aS,i3o. The total amount 
spent by the Ilarh 3 rs on education is about 3 J lakhs yEMTly+ and to 
this sum must be addecl the cost of the schools maintained by private 
indhaduatfii to. In some of the States a small school-o«s is Ic^'icd ; 
but, speaking generally, education is free, fees being the exception. 

The Arts colleges, in number, are ii Jaipur and Jodh|iiir, and 
were atEended during 1904-5 liy 96 students The Jaipur Institution 
dates from 1873, and she other was established in 1S93, Both are 
first-grade colleges afhlfated to the Allahabad Universityj and have 
between them, up to the present lime, passed 4 students for the degree 
of ^r.A., 75 for that of B.A,, and iSo in the Intermediate or First 
Arts examination. 

The only colleges for the cultivation of the Oriental classics arc at 
Jaipur. The Sanskrit college impita instruction in that language up 
to the highest standard, while the OrienEal college prepares students 
for the I*cnifan-Arabic title examinations of the Punjab University^ 

The 86 secondary >KhoQls are attended hy 11,540 boys, and are 
divided into high and middle schools. In the former English 
taught up to the standard of Ehe entrance an<l school final examina- 
tionsj w^hile in the latter either English or the vernacular is taught. 

The primary schools for bays number 491, and arc of two kinds, 
upper and lower. The daily av'crage aiiendimce during 1904-5 
17,308. The course of in.struction is ^^implei but in some of the upper 
scluiols a little English is taught. 

Schools for girls were first cstablisibed about jSb6 in Bharalpur^ 
Jaipur, and Udaipur; they numbered 53 in 1905? aitendcd 

by a,3J5 pupils. Female education has made little headway;, as social 
customs binder ees growth. The subjects taught are reading, writing, 
and arithmetic in Hindi, and needlework. 

The speeiai schools include a school of arts at Jaipur, established in 
1 8^58 and attended during 1904 by siudcnts; a normal school; 
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and other ii«il«ion^ in which pdnting. cirprt-wca«ng, surveyitifr 
telcgtaphy, &c., are taught. 

The only institutions for Europeans and Euiasians we the ^wrenee 
school at Aau, which, however, is open fwily to the children of soMtw; 
the high school, also at Abu, which is under private mai^ment but 
receives a grant in-aid from (Jovcmracnt; and a small primary sch<»l 
at Abu Road, mainuined by llic Rijpuiana.MSlwI Railaoy authorities 
for the benefit of the children of their European and turasian em¬ 
ploye*. Including fio children at the Lawrence school, these three 

institutions were attended during 1904-5 ^ 

mentitm must be made nf ihe Mayo College^ whjeh was 
established for the education of the chiefs and nobles of Rsljpuiana. 
An account of it will be found in the article on Ajmer , 

The table below relates to the year 1901, and shows that in Rajpu- 
lana 6* males and s females out of i,ooo of either sex could read 
and write. The Sirohi State, owing to its comparatively large Euro¬ 
pean, Eurasian, and Paral communities at Abu (the head-quarters of the 
l^jcal Government and a sanitarium for British troop) and Abu Road, 
heads the list for both sexes. According to religion, ji pr cent, of 
ihe Christians, 67 pr cent of the Pflnsis, and ?4 P« cen‘* 

Jains were Ikemie j byi in ibe case of the Hindus and MusaJm^s, 
who form the great itiajority of the population^, the proportions -sink to 
2-7 And 3^4 per cent, respectively. Slfnilar figures for are ofit 
a^'allable^ as this information was not fcoorded at tliut Census. 
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Dispensaries appCiir to have been first opened aboni fifty-five or 
sixty ago. The earliest report on them mentions nine ns 

e^dsting in ^ind thii number increased to 56 
in iSyr. The fbllowlng tnbte shows the sul)scqucnt Wtdtcal. 
progress t — 
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Of the total of 17S hospftnls ftud dispensarfe!!, 16& arc nialntaiii'eU 
by the Darbilrs or, in a few casefl. by the more enlightened Thakurs, 
fl by the Government of India, and 2 partly by Government and 
partly from private subscriptions. Included in these are seven hos- 
jjitals fwith 191 bedis) exclusively for females. In additiorr, there are 
fuur railway and two mission hcrapitalSp in which nearly 96,000 cases 
were treated and i|O00 operations were performed in T904, as well as 
the Imperial Service regimental hospitals from which no returns aie 
received The total annual expenditure of the States of Rajputana on 
medical institutions, including allowances to Residency arid /\gency 
Surgeons, vs about 4 lakha 

In ten of the States small lunatic asylums are nminialned; cisevhefe 
^gerous lunatics arc usually kept in the jails. The number ireaicd 
in r9D4 W2s 15At the Census tif 1901, 967 persons (591 males and 
376 females) were returned as insane; the chief causes of the mabdy 
ore said to be mental stmin and intcmpcnmcc. 

Inoculiition by indigenous methods was si one time widely pracLisedp 
but is now difuippearing with the spread of vaccination. The Bhils are 
said to have inoculated from time immemorial untlcf the name of 
^afi 4 u\ the operation being performed with a needle and q gmin caf du^t 
djpjjed into the pock of a smallpox rase. 

Vaccination appears to have been introduced on a small scale about 
1855-6, when 1,740 persons submitted to the operation, and the num¬ 
ber increased to 55,000 in 1871. Since then, os will be seen from the 
lable on next page, there has been great progress. Vaccination is* on 
the w'holc, not unpopular^ and has done much to lessen the virulence 
and fataliiy of outbreaks of small pox. Lymph is kept up throughout • 
the year in most of the tmporiant Statra by orm-to-arm ^uccination in 
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setccied places dunnft ihe hot season, snd hiimaawed Ijitiph l-s gener¬ 
ally used. BulTalo calf lynph is largely employed in several Slates, 
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'I’lie system of selling quinine in pice jackets at post offices was 
inlioduced i« 18154- 'Hicsc p^kets were at Hist supplied to posi- 
nusters by the Residency and Agency Surgeons, bol since 190? have 
been obtained direct from the Superintendent of the Aligarh jail, in 
1904-S more than 50^5*5 packets of j-grain dose.s were sold. 

The operations of the Great Trigotioinelrical Survey <*f India have 
extended to parts of Rfljputflna, and the eniins country wxs sun-eyed 
topographicalty hy ihe Survey of India between 
Surveys. (f,g majority of the States cadas- 

tml surveys have been carried out during the last fifty years, and in 
a few othets they arc now In progress. Most of the surveys ate con¬ 
fined to the UMIm or rtvenue-paying area, and the agency employed 
is not infrequently foreign. 

{mjfiMtana Agenty AdntittistnUion Refutrit, annually from 1865^6, 
mjpvtana GaieUftr^ vols, i-iti under revision)-—ow 

thi FAmint in tkf Naiivt Staiit of Faj/ufana in 1899-1900.— 
nnd leading fiimi/ifi of Rajputina (rpoj).—Owiw Rtp^tH (iSgr 
and rgor}.—J. Tod: Anmh and Antiquities «f Rofasthan^ vol. 1 
(18*9) and vol. ii (4831).—). Tod! Traveh in Wtsttm India (1839). 
—j, Malcolm: Memoir- ef Central India (1832).— ). Sutherland: 
Feintinnt subsii/ing bettoeen the British Goptrnment in India and the 
different Naiit'e States (1837).—G. B, Malleson : Naih^ States of 
India (1873).—C. U. AitchUon ; TreaStSt F.ngagementt, and Santsds, 
vol. iii (1892, under revision).—It'. W. Webb : Currendes of the Itindu 
States «f Rajfntana (1893).—T. H, tiendley: General MedUai History 
af Rdfpniana {1900).—F. A.shlon ; The Salt Industry of Riij/nt/dna ; see 
Journal of Indian Art and Industry, vol. i s, J onuaiy, 190 1 .] 

RAjputana States Agency, Es stem.— Ac Ea>ti;«n RajPUXASA 

Sta-ti-'i AtiRSCV. 

R&jputAna States Reaideticy, Western.— -Scr Wi-stf.rs' RaJ- 
ftriAMA Statrs Rksidkscv. 

Rajsh&hi Division.— Divisinn or Commissitmership of F.asteni 
Bengal and .-tssam, extetiding from the Ganges to the ilimMayas and 
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lying bclrfeeii a j* * 4 ff and 27^ K* and Jij® 4*^^ 53^ 

is bounded uti tht; eabi by .\s:iaiii and the Dacca Di^i&hion, and on 
thif west by tbc aub-provincti of UiMr. The Divisioii was foniidrly |swt 
of Bengal and then included the Dit^trici of Darjeeling j but in iy05 
it was imnsferrcd to Eastern Bengal and Assiin witti tlie uddi[bll of 
Mflida District, while Darjeeling was iransfeired lo the Hhj^4l|mr 
Division of Bengal. The head-quarters of the Cominissiuner arc at 
JalPhSIOLTbL The Division includes seven Distriets with area, j>o|au- 
ktion, and revenue as shown below :— 
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'J’Ih; iH>puLiUQn increased from 7 i 95 S »°^7 in 

18S1, and to 8 p 6 o 9 ,co 7 in density of population h 505 

persons [jcf square miEe, as compared with 474 w']iole of 

Bengal. Of the total, fi3-4 per cent, are MutiamniadMis lutd 36-j |ier 
centp Hiiiduii. Thu snuill remuiivder consists of Aninii&ls (to 3 >^J 3 )f 
Buddhists (6,553), and Christians Ua 4 ^ bcluding 3,494 natives). 
About half the Hindus are the aborigine Rijbami^ and KikIvs, and 
the great majority" of the local Muhamntadans are the descendanus 
of converts from these tribes- 

*rhe northern part of the J Jisusion consists of a strip of submontane 
country, in Jal^miguii, running atang the foot of the HimAbyas. Thbi 
tract contains large and valuable forests, and the condiliot^ are al^ 
vtrry favourable to the growth of tea; the area under this crop in 
Ja]|jaigurt was Ml square miles in lyoji and the oul-tum itt Uiat 
year amounted to nearly 37 nrillioii |K>und5. Ihe renvainder of the 
Division forms part of the great Gangctic [ilaiiv. Thu suiface con- 
bisL-i of recent alluvium, except in portions of Maidap Kljahdhi, Dinaj- 
purH and Ekigra, which belong to an older and more elevated alluvial 
formation Icnown as the BAsiiSl?* More ihan half of the tobacco crop 
of Bengal is produced in Jalpaigurl and Rangpur, and jute is 
sivdy cuUivaled in the south-east of the Division, whik the nee 0 
Dinftjpur is wdl-ltnowiiH Thu Division contains 18 towns and 3if3<*:l 
villages. The largest tuwn^ are (laipulatiorit -St* M) 
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lance is the jute mart of Sir 4 j&inj. A cofliidmbk amount of trade 
also passes ihrough Sara, where ibc portheni secnon of the Kasloni 
Jtenyal Siatt; Raslw'iiy the Padma* or main siream of the Ganges j 

SAinFVR is the head quarters of this section. Oauh and Pasoua were 
capiiaU of the early Muhanunadan rulers of Kengwl arsd contain nitns 
of great interest; Devikot, GucsfeACHAx, Mahasxhan'p and Siierfur 
also jiossessed some irnfforianco under Muhaminadan rukK and many 
traditions of euHer limes are associat^ with the ruiris at these 
places; but with tl^ese cKCC^^ions the Division contains few places of 

hisloTical interest. . . ^ . 

Rajshfthi District (the ^ royal lerritoiii' ’).—District m the soutn- 
wtstem comer of the Rajshahi Division, Eastern Bengal and As«inn. 
lying between =4" 7 ^ ^^td =5" s' K, and SS" iS^ and E . with an 

area of square miles, U is bounded on the north by Dinajpur 

and Bogra r>istrieLs; on the east by Bogra and i^bnaj on the south 
and south west by the Padma, or main stream of the Ganges, which 
se^iarates it from Nadifl and Munshidal^d; and on the west by Maida. 

I'he Diitrict is composed of three entirely distinct tracts. Tlic 
norlh-wesiem portion, bordering on Milda and Dinljpur, is elevated 
and undulating, with a stiff red chiy or quasi-latcnte 
phrilcal noi cultivated, it is covered with brush- 

aspects. W006, interspersed with large trees, the remains of 
an extensive forest. Along the banlc of the Padma or Ganges is 
a coinjiaiativcly high and wcU-dfamed tract of saivdy soih while the 
central and eastern arc a s^'ampy depression^ waterlogged and 

abounding in marshes j the rivers lhal once drained this tract have 
been cut in half by the FadmA and their mouths have silted up. 

With the exception of the Papm^ which forms the southern 
boundai^ of the Districti and of the ^^All^?iA^fl>A, which runs for 
a short distance along its western bordcFt ihe river system is a net' 
work of moribund streams and watercourses^ some of which arc 
connected with the Padnta and others with the Hiabmajimra. Ihe 
Banil is an oflshoot of the FadmiS, which eventually mingles its 
waters with those uf the Atrai; its upper channels have stited up, 
and from Ihccemljcr to June there is now scarcely any current Use 
Namd was formerly another Important branch of the Padma^ but 
its chiinnel is now pnielically dry even during the rains. The chief 
rei^resentatives of the Brahmaputra system are ihe Atrai and the 
jAMl'NAr The former is navigable throtlghout ihe year by small 
cargo boats, the latter only in the rains. Another river, who^ lower 
reichus arc usually passable by country boats, is the HiribiaSj which 
Hows in an easterly direction through the subdivision of Nalor. 

'I'he District slopes slightly from wi^si to eait; its drainage is 
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carried off not by rivufs, but throuj^b a chain of ma»bei and swamph 
The largest of these is the C ha LAN Bii, into a'hkb the overflow from 
all the others soorier or later finds its way, to be passed on eventually, 
tbruugh an outlet at its south-oastom comer, into the Biahmaptitra. 

The greater [Bit of the JJistrict is covered with recent nllovium, lan- 
sisiing of sandy clay ard sard aUmg the ooufsc of ilw rivets, and 
elsewhere of fine silt consolidating ihlo clay. Tlic Hirind, however, 
belongs to an older alluvial formation; it is composed of ntasswe 
argillaceous beds of a rather pale reddish-brovm hue, often weathering 
yellowish, in which arc disseminated k(x«k« 3 ' and pisolilic femiginous 
concretions. 

Where the ground is not occuped by the usual ciopa of North 
Bengal, it is covered with an abundant rtatural vegetation. Old river^ 
beds, ponds and marshes, and streams with a sluggish current have 
A copious v^etation of W/ffnrrra and other plants, Land subject to 
inundation has usually a covering of TamaHv and reedy gra.^, and 
where the ground i$ marshy Rout invo/ucraia is plentiful, hew trera 
are found on these inundatrf lands; the mast plentiful and largest is 
the hidjai IRamngtsmii unr/BujjwJlr). There arc no forests; and even 
on the higher ground the trees are few and stunted, and the surfiicc 
is errvered by grasses, such as artutdittoita and 

atieuhius. Among Ums the most conspicuous U the red crtlon-trcc 
or ftmal {fiombax ii«ihtbari(»m) \ the n!»« 

mango occur as planted or sometimes self’^iown species. 1 he villages 
arc generally buried in ihicliets of semi-sponianeous and more or Il-ss 

me(ii\ trees- . ^ ^ 

I’igcrs iire occusipnally found in the B 4 niid and in the county 
south of the Chalan Hfl, but they are nowhere common, lawpar^ 
have greatly cUminiahcd in numbers in recent years- ® 

all the rivers, and the animal value of the Fadma fisheries alone has 

been estimated at a lakhs. , c..b ■- Sr„ii 

Mean temperature increases from 63 in January 0 $ 1 jl P. ' 
May, and June. It is about during the monsoon monilu^ f^lmg 
to 7*® in November and 65* in Uecember, The highest i^erogt masi* 
mum is 96® in A|>ril, and the lowest averjigc miniinunt 5* 

The annual tainliiH averages S7 inches, of which 6 i fall m . lay, 
in June, 11*7 in July, io -4 in August, nnd io<4 in Seplcm r. 

The eaithquakL of 1S97 severely I'® ^ 

of the District. Only .5 deaths were reported, but great damage w^ 
cBured to m^perty, and the total loss to Government aloM was 

estimated at lakhs. Barth fissures occu^ sub- 

roads were badly cfackcd. and the crops damaged by surface su 

must originaUy have formed part of the old kingdom of 
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rusDKA or H'auiidravardtiuitia, ttic couiitiy of the Vod^ whoii^e cipiial 
'Aas ai Mama-STIIAN. Under ihn Sen this w«i known aj5 the 

HAicndra Bhuiid, a name whkU iiUll survives in ihc 
Hiftorv. Barind trad already referred Co. presents 

an example of the process by which a native lias been 

moulded inio a Briiish District. Early in the Eighteenth ceniury it 
was granted by the >[uhunitnadaiii^ to K^nijibarit the founder of the 
Kalor family. In 1733 the ^iniuddri q( Ritjjiliflhi extended from 
Bhagalpur on the west to IMtcn on the eivsi^ and inclnd<*d a large 
subdivision called Kij i'halcla K^jshthk ■on the south bank of the 
Fadmil, which stretched across Murahidflb^ and Nadifl as far as the 
frontiers of Birbhum and Burdwin. Rajshihi thus comprised an area 
of ijpooo square niEleSj and [md a revenue of 27 lakhs, Unfortiirvately, 
however, for ihg Nator family^ the &itate fell under the manage ment 
of a wcniiui, the cdebiated R3.iii whose charitable grants of 

rent-free land |a:rmancntty impoverished her ancestral ptwsessionii. 
After some years of direct nianagcmeni by Government ofttcers. the 
Hint's adopted son won ijcrniitted in 1790 to Citgagc for ihu wliole 
Ilisliict at a i>ernmnent assessment of 2 j lakhs; but the strici rcgulA- 
tions which were then introduced for the recover)' of revenue arreiLTs 
by sale of the defaulter s estate were constantly called into requisition 
against the Kfi% and |iaiccl after |jarce1 of his hereditary proi:rerty 


was sold. 

Meanwhile another cliain of circumstances was tending to dissolve 
the integrity of the original District. At fttaX an attempt was itiadc to 
administer justice through a singie C-ollector-Judge and Magistrate with 
two assistants, one stationed at Muridbigh, near MurshidAbad, and 
the other at the local Capital of Nator. In 1793^ however, a general 
redistribuiion of Bengal into Districts iiiadc, and the oxtetwive 
tract lying south of the Tadma was taken from the |iafClU District and 
divided among the adio[i>irkg jurisdictions of ^lurshidabad, Nadii^ and 
Jeswrt The prevalence of crime in the remoter jHirts of the Dbuict 
fcndercd further fedoctions nectssai)^; and in tSt^ the presetst Dis¬ 
trict of iVULda was crm^itiEUtcJ out of a neglected Intet in the weit, 
towards which RAjsh^hi, Dirdjpur, and J'oniea all contributed their 
share: Bogta w^as formed in a atmilar manner in jSat, and in 

and tlnis Kajsliiihl District assumed its present propordons. 

The population of the present area increased from 1,4233593 hi 1872 
to 1,450,776 in iS8ip but fell to 1,439,634 in It nose again to 

1,463,407 in 1901* but the growth since 1S72 is liwle 
Popu atiofl. ^ Rftjghahi is one of the nujst 

feverish Dtslrlcts in Ikiig'.t], the unheaUbiest portion being die centml 
and eastern tract of waterlogged country which lias already been 
desciibL'd^ This area is iiuturiuusly iiiukriiaiis, and the mortality ftom 
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kva hii; conaisiently been the lii^bc^t rt^orded m BengdL 

'J'hc prevailing disease Is mHilarial fever ^ but iiliu-le^ and djTfeiilCfy aJ^u 
tlaim their viciiins. 

rhe L-hicf statistic^* of the Census of i^ot sirv shown below ;— 
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The two cowES-sare RAMPUlt BoAl tA, tlie head-qturtcT^ and NaioK- 
'Fhe density would be far greater but for the fael that the Disslnct 
eoiitalns a Inrge portion of the Blrind and numerous niat^hes a 
lakes, including the Chalan mi In a belt of wauitiy running from 
north to ^ulh through the centre of the iJistrict the ]njfitiLation is as 
dense as in almost siny |wtt of North bcngal. hor the net increi^ 
the north of the DistriO! is entirely respojnsihle. In the BflJind the 
population Ims incTeased since 1S73 by 35’6 per cenL, and in t e 
j^^'aff/fl-growing (NaogaOTi and Plnchupur) by 59+I f^r 

white in the decndefit Kjuthem and central there lias tn 

li dccretLse of ii S [ler cent- Thett. ha.s been an eiitension of imni^ 
gration to the Wfiiind on the |Kift of aborigbiat Saniils, Munisfe and 
Omonis who are enicoumged to break down and elwir the ju^ e ^ y 
Lhe uxmUidars. They arc allowed to occupy witste land rent 1 ^ for 
three or four and they then move oii» Seiving the fields they 

have brought UTidct i^oltivation to be occupied by the Ics* bar y 
ryou^ who would shrink from undertaking un their own amount the 
irksome task of reclamation. There has been a considcra ^ c r i 
j^puhilion within the Dislrict ftoni the unhealthy waterlogged trwa 
to the healthier and more profl^lierouv /ASnas in the Na-iigaon 
division. Uurlng the cold numerous pjMhea^rs earth- 

workers, and field labourer?> vbit the District, aivd then prtsience at 
the time of the CcirsuH caused a large excess of males over 
The diulcct known as Northern Bengali is the vemaculai o i 
District. Muhammadans number 1^135,302;, or ^7-6 per cxnt. ^ t c 
population, a proportion exceeded only in the neighbouring Dislpct 
of Bogra. Hindus (325.111) constitute the greater part of tile 

maluder. it. 

The ittajority of the iluhaPiiiuidaiL. are Sluikh^ and there can 
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be little duiibt tital tlie majority of (beso, ((tgeiher with the functional 
giouns of jolahis {18,000) and Kulu* {JS,o»)p are dcssfodaTits of 
converts from the Uhandil and Koch comtnuniiies, which are, aAer 
the Kaiharttiis (66,ooo)^ still the most numerous Hindu castes m the 
District. Of the total population, 73 per cent, are supported by agn- 
rulture, i#-7 i»er cetit by indtistiy', 5-5 by unskilled labour, and only 
0'5 and 1-5 per cent, by coinmetce and the professions respectively. 

A rresbyterian mission began work in tS&i and maintains a hospital 
and dififiensaiy, an orphanage, and schools, ilte number of native 

Christians is 309. . . l il j 

In the Bhrind the only crop grown is winter nee; but the grey sandy 
soil of the Gangctic Mttat supports a variety of crops, and the black 
loam which is found elsewhere is also esircniely 
Atiriculture, fef,ile. In the two thinas of Naogaon and Panchu- 
pur the land is somewhat hi^cr and the drainage less obstructed 
than in the rest of the trftct, 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 reproduced below, 
arusis being in sqiuui; miles 
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Rice is everywhere the staple crop^ being grown on i, 4 S^ apwe 
miles or more ihan four-fifths of the net cropped area. The early nee 
is sown broadcast on comparatively high lands at the time of the spnng 
showers, and h neaped from July to September. The l>ettcr hitids o 
winter rice arc first sown in nurseries whence the seedlings are a 
wards transplanted to low Uuids ; this crop is harvested ill November 
and December. The coarser varieties of long-stemmed rice are sown 
in the beds of marshes and in very low-lying land; the stem grows with 
the rising of the water, and the grain reaches maturity about the end 
of December, The winter crop forms about 77 Per cent, of the whole 
and the atitumn crop about isj per cent.; while the spring crop growri 
nrt tiiarsh lauds ermtributes only a very small proportion of the total 
out-turn, Various pulses {2 15-6 square miles) and oiiset^s (149 square 
miles) are raised, chiefly from the autumn rice-fields during the cold 
season. In addition, wheat (97 square miles), barley, oats, ‘^ba^ 
sugarcane, and maize are grown to some extent. Of the non-f^ 
crops, jute (131 srpiare miles) is the mtfet important. Betel-leaf « 
exported to North Bengal and Calcutta. Indigo and tnulberry used 
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tu be grown largely; hm ihu fotnier bas eniircly distt|ipcai«.-d, while ihe 
Utter has for many years been declining, owing lo the prevalence frf 
silkworm epidemics. In order to revive the silk Industry, a sericLltural 
school has been opened at KAmpui Boilia, which supplies the Bon^l 
Silk Committee with trained sarioiltutal oversews and also trams 
leartrs’ sons in the microscopical esamination of seed. The cuHiva- 
tioti of svHja is carried on in a small tract of sqiWTe miles tn the 
Naogiion and P.inchupur thaiias, which supplies not merely the n«ds 
of the whole of Bengal, but also those of Assam and of a part of the 
United Provinces; some is also exported to Native States, and a sn 
quantity is shipped to London, whence it is passed on to i 
Indies. The area cultivated varies from year lo year, the average wing 
Si3 acres with a noinial out-turn of 6,95^ maunds. The nummmn 
area which may be cultivated in any yiati is at pr^ni fi«d ^ the 
Government of India at 976 acres, but this limn is subject to penodiral 


Little waste land now remains except in ibc Blriiii 
rapidly being reclaimed. Scarcely any use i* niade of the l.and Im¬ 
provement and Agriculturists' I/>ans AcU, but in iSq? a vatices w 
made to the extent of B.s, tg,ooo. . , . _r 

The local cattle are poor, probably on account of f® 
posture and the absence of any attempts lo t c - _ 

very old fairs are held at Khetor and Mvsna. Tliese oifi attend^ 
|)y from 35,000 to *8,000 persons, and take place in October 1 p 

Owing to the copious and regular rainfall and the annual rise of the 
rivers in the rainy season, artificial irrigation is rarey ^ 

it is occasionally practised on a small scale from lit* ncares 


watercourse. . 

Colton-weaving is a decadent industry, but )l st( ,,^Rani™ir 

to over s,ooo |>ersoii3; cotton cloths arc prmtwl and ye 
Bodlil. Copjwr, brass, and bcll-melal utensib are 
product at Kalniti iintl Uudhpira tn tbt Natof ^on],pitimcpti*ii5% 

subdivision, and [lottery for domestic use and toick _ 

rings for earthen wells are also manufactured m ibe ' 

Reed mats ate made at Naagaon for local consumption. - _. ■ 

most inifHjrtant industry of Rajsbahi, as well as of i e 1 
Districls of Miirshidlbfld and Mitda, end silk spinning airf weav ^ 
have been carried on in the Uislriet for centu^. . l.^terv 

Cotnrxmy e.lah!i>hed a fauiory at RljshShi m the “JB^tCcnlb 
Sind in 1833 Hie CkJnijKiny had twro fjictort-es^ t c sd . 

purchttOTl by the fimi of Mc^o- Uat«Mi&Co. .olued 

several fik^are^ was rormed)' a* much os 4ofltOoo 
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iit 37 liikhs i hut the aycrujic jmjduciion for ilic itiroc y«ra ciidinu 
i8«j9-mjo< 5 was only lb-, valued at S i kikJis, uiid in n»o 3-4 

the qUHtitiiy manufacture fell lo 67,79® lb. 'I'tie bulk of tlie tiilk is 
exported to Kurope> where it commands a ready sale at prices some¬ 
what lower than silk from contbcntal worms; il is used Isugely in 
the manufacture of silk liats. Sonic of the native spun silk is woveti 
into 11 coarse clotb, called for local use. In rpoi llt^e were 

three l^urvpean silk factories—at Sard A, KajLi, and Sarail—each 
jKissessing subordinate filatures; and the industry supported over 
.St,ooo persons. 

The bulk of the trade is with Calcutta, the chief exports teme ju«i 
rice, pulses, silk, and ;fi/»>«r,and the chief imports Euruiteun piece-good^ 
salt, sugar, and kerosene oil. The principal marts arc $ultinganj, 
Godacaki. RAMi'titt Roai-ia, and Chirghfit on the Padmi; Chang* 
dhutjail and Gurudflspur on the Iktral j Klligtmj on one of the feeders 
of the Chaliin Ull; PrasAdpur on the Anai; and Naooaox uti the 
Jiimun$« At UkshnumhAti an extensive husiness is done in the sale 
and hire of sugar-cane mills and evaporating iian-v. 

I’he northern section of the Eastern Dengal State Railway inieniccls 
the District from north to south. Including 747 miles <if village to^s, 
the I>isliict contains (1904) l,*W “ 1 ^ 4 * miles 

are meiulltKl. The most important are those Leading from Rfimpur 
BoiUift northward to Naohiia, via Biya, eastwturd via Nator to Bogr^ 
and south-east to PAbna, north-westwards to MAlda through GodAgfiii, 
and northward from Godiigiri to Dinajpur. 

PraH tialftc is gttidually increasing as the natural watercourses silt 
up; but the rivem still provide the chief means of conuuunication, 
especially during the rains, when there ate few villages in the north 
and cast of the Uislrict which cannot be approached by water. Tire 
daily steamer services which ply from Goalundo up the PadniS. stop 
at Charghfit, Rimpur BoAlL^ smd GudfigAri for passcrtgcrs and <^go, 
and a branch service up the Mah^nandi river oonmsets GodagSri with 
.Milda. 

Thu famine of 1874 caused some distress, which was, however, 
relieved by the imjjort of gniia Relief works were agaio necessary 
in 1^97, hut only on a small scale. 

For general adiiiinislrative purposes, the District is divided into three 
subdivisions, with hcad-quarter> at Raufuk Hoama, Naocaon, and 
N’Ai'ott. Kampur BoAlik was formerly the he^- 

AdminJEtranea, quarters of the Divlsioo^nji well as of the District, 
but in 1888 the Commi-ssioner's winter head-(]tiui1efs w'erc tr.msforrcd 
to the more accessible station of Jalpaigurt Thu slaJT subordinate 
to the District Magistrate-Collector consists of an Assistant MagistrAte* 
Collector, live Duputy-Magisttale-Colkctors, two of whom an.- in clwrgt 
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of the subdivisions of Nangaon and Kator, the others being siatloned 
at headquarters, and four Sub-Deputy-ifagisiratc Collectois, Wrt of 
a'honi are stationed at Nator and two at Naagsonr 
For civil work there arc the oourLs (if the district and 
TudgCt who is also Judge uf Malda, a Sub-Judge ami four Munsife, 
two being stationed at Nator and one at each of the other suhdLvisi^T 
headquarters. The criminal courts include, those of the Sessions 
judec. District Magistrate, and the Assistant. Deputy, and Sub-Deputj- 
Magistrates. The majority of the cases before the courts an.se out 

of disputes about land. . , . i - .u 

•^n account of the land revenue history has been included in the 
panigraph on the gencpl history of the District. The current demand 
h 1903-4 was 10.36 lakhs, payable by 1,639 ^’59v, ' 

with a demand of lo-iS lakhs, were permanently settled, 20 small 
estates Were temporarily settled, and 3J were manned direct hj 
Government. The average revenue per cultivated aoc is R, 0“»3-* 'r 
or rather above the average of R. 0-13-3 per acre for the whole of 
Benral. The revenue fepnesctils about iK per cent, of the rental of 
the District. Rent rates vary from Rs, 3 to Rs. 9 per acre, Ihe higher 
figure being paid for mulberry, sugar-cane, gH/f/a, and garden lands. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue and total 
TcMonite (principal heads only), in thousands of rupees. 
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Outside the municipalities of Rampu* Boalia and Nato«, local 
aflairs are managed hy the District board, with ^ 
board in each subdivision. In 1903-4 the ina^e t e ’**”*^* 
was Rs. 1,71.000, of which R*. tio.ow ' 

expenditure was Rs. 1,64,000, including Rs- spent on p 

works and Rs 44.000 on education- 
The District contains 30 /Arwitf or police stations and 3 ou port. . 
The foice under the District Superintendent consisted m 1903 o 3 
inspectors, 38 sub-inspectors, 30 head crumbles, an 40* 

In addition to these, there was a rural police force o 3i444 ^ **** 
and 319 ditfudars, A CTentral jail at KSmpur BcAlii has accomr^ 
dation for 872 prisoners, and sub-jails at the other subdmsions for 3a 
RAiKh^hi h Siackward in educational matterSt onl) 4-3 
the population moles and 0-4 femalea) being able to read aM 
in 1901. The total number of pupils under irtstrucMon increas^ frt^ 
I4,ja7 in lo 1900-1, boys an ^ 

girh were at school in 1903-41 being respectiAnd) 20^^ anc t j pe 
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of ihow of scbool-going age- The number of cducatienml insUtuticms, 
public and [tfivate, in lhat year was ^19, including an Arts college, 
35 secondary schools, and (164 priniary schools. The expcndilLTC on 
education was i n lakhs, of which Ks, 19,000 was met from Provincial 
funds, R$. 41,000 from District funds, Ks. 1,300 from municipal funds, 
and Rs. 70,000 from fees. I he chief educational instiiuiions are in 
Rimpur Iki 3 .lii, including the RijshShi Collie and iba sericuliund 
school* 

In 1903 the District conlaitied 17 dispensaries, of which 4 Iwd 
accominDdatioo for 64 in-ptients. At these the cases of 1 03,000 oul- 
paiients and 748 in-pikitiis were treated during the y-eiu, and 3,038 
npcmiiotis were iwrformed. The cspendilure was Ks. 40.000, of which 
Ki 1,500 was met from Dovernment contributions, Rs. 14,000 from 
I^ocal and Ks. 7,000 from municipl funds, and Rs. 1 s.oeo from sub- 
scriptSons, 

Vaccinutioit U computsfj'Ty onlj" within the myTiiti[j^lities of Riimput 
Ikalia and Nator The number of jwrsona successfully vaccinated in 
1 903'4 was £3,000, representing 36 pr 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir VV. W. Hunter, Stathtifiti Aamnl 0J Rtagiii, vol. viii (1877).] 

Rijulst.—Town in the State of Bhaunagar, K-tthiawar, Ik>mb.i>, 
situated in »i* i' N- and 71* 30' E. Population (1901), s.iso, 
Kajula has for many years been a centre of trade, and its build¬ 
ing stone is largely used in the State. About 8 miles nortlmast of the 
town is the striking hill of Blbariadhir, crriwncd by a rude stone fort, 
which half a century ago was a favourite haunt of lions. The exports 
consist chiefly of cotton and building stone, and the imports of grain, 
timber, and piece-goods. 

Rljura.— in Adilibfid District, Hyderabad State, with an 
area of 595 square miles. Thu population in 1901, includbg 
was s4,So7, compared with 3 S,fi 77 b ‘Sflr, the dcctcajm being due to 
emigration to more fivouted parts of Sirpur and Adilalihd. I he taiith 
contaim is 8 villages, of which 99 are/rtgj>, and Rijura (populiiiem, 
1,113) is the hcad-tpiartcrs. The Lind revenue in igot was Rs. 38,30a. 
Rajflra is very thinly popuLited, cantftining extensive areas of cultiv¬ 
able waste and forest. 

Rakhahfa Dev.— Walled village in the Magrti iih of the Stale of 
Udaipur, Kajputana, situated in 14“ s' N- and 73“ 4a' E., in the midst 
of hills, about 40 miles south of Udaipur city, and lO miles north-east 
of the cantonment of Kherwara. Population <1901), 1,174. ^ 
school here, origbally started for the benefit of the BhUs, is attended 
by about 40 boys, half of whom an: of this tribe- Serpuntbe of a dull 
green colour is quarried in the tieighbourhood, artd worked into 
and vessels of domestic use, which are sold to the numerous pilgrims 
who visit the place. The famous Jain temple, sacred to Adirutth or 
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Rakhabhniith, ia aimujillj‘ visited by thousands of pilgrims from all 
parts of Rajpuiaiw and GitjariU It ia difficult to deteminc the 
of this buildingt but three inscriptions tnention that it wm reiiaired in 
the fourteenth fifteenth centuries. ‘J‘he pritidpal image is of blach 
Diarble and is in a sitting posture about three feet in height; ii is said 
to have been brought front tJujarSl litwards ihe end of the thirteenth 
century. Hindus as well a.s Jstilts, worship the divinity, the former 
regarding him as one of the incarnations of Vishnu and the latter as 
one of the twenty-four Tfrthankars or hierarchs of Jainisni. The Bhils 
call him Kilajl, from the colour of the image, and have great faith in 
liim. Another name is Kosaryajl, from the saffron (Mar) with which 
pilgrims besmear the idol. Every votary is entitled to wash off the 
jKiste applied by » previous worshipper, and in this way saffron worth 
thousands of rupees is offered to the gnd annitallyn 
[/hJiaH .'fji/rVwffOV vol. i.] , 

Rakhshan.— River in Baluchlstiln, rising near Shireia,a ijoini close 
to the eastern junction of the Central MiiltrSn and Slihiln ranges. 

It traverses Panjgdr, on the west of which it is joined by the Gwftrgo 
stream. It then turns northwanl, and joining the Mashlsel river from 
Persia in aj" to' N. and *?' K., bursts through the Siahm range by 
the fine defiles of Tank-i-Grawag and Tank*i-ZetTaii,and runs under the 
latter name along the western side of KhiSiin to the Himttn i-Mashkel, 
lU total length is 358 miles. Mater from the Rakhshan is used for 
irrigation in Nig-i-Kalai, Ponjgar, ami Dehgwoi in Khiran. ^ 

Ramachandrapuram T&ltik.— in the delta of GotWvan 
District, Madras, lying between 16*41' ®nd 17* J N. and 81 4 p ®n 
83* 1 1' E., with on area of agfi square miles. The populalton m t(>Qt 
was 3*0,356, coiapared with 198^596 in ignr. It contains «e town. 
Maniiapkta /population, 8,380), and 11 j villages, Ramoc rapuram 
being the hcad-quaflcts. The demand on account of tw'cniw and 
cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. it,6o,ooo. t*he frr w ^ t tti 
densely populated and the richest in the District. Its .»i is c 
almost entirely as alluvial, and it is irrigated by numcreus canali The 
little French Settlement of Vasam is situated wiihm n; whi e Koti- 
palli and Drakshariltna, two of its villages, are well-known places o 

^ R 6 i^gii 1 .— Agency (J/a* in the west of Ganjim Distric^ Madr^ 
with an area of i.tpt square mites. The population, consisting m^ly- 
of Savaros, was 74493 m 10 1891. t 

live in 54 * villages. No land tevetme is nsba^ 

Rs. 593 paid by the ea/wlwrfiiw of Puddakimedi and “IS 

/a/wi (headmen). The hcad-quarters are at , 

is connected with Beihampur by a go<^ road. magin is ^ 
sparsely populated fiiJuk in the District and the worst m po 
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climftli;. Timber uiwl niher Kill prtxluce arc esport^, hiU the supply 
of E(Kxl jJ/ trees in accesRil>le positions is very limited, Kscellent 
oienges are grosm. The w'eatem part of the ta/ni is %'ery mfluotainous 
and difficult of access. 

gginftllakota (literally, '(Jiamond fort*).— W/uA of kumool Dis- 
iiict, Madras, lying between is* i3' and is° SS' 7T 3®^ 

7S* ro' F,., with an area of 846 square miles, The population in 1901 
was 143,855* tMiflpared with i 34 i 97 ' 'f '^91* Musalmilns arc more 
numerous than in any otheir AJ/w* of the District: half of them are 
residents of Kurrwxii town. The density is persona per square 
mile, comiJiired with the District average of 1 15. Ti contains one 
town, Kvas'oot. (a municipality with a population of 35,576, the head- 
quarters of the M/ui and District), and toA villages (inclusive of 7 
■ whole /Wwj ). I he demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to Ra. 3,66,000. On the north ihe Tungahhndra forms the 
boundary, se|>aniting it from the Xlrim's llominions. The only other 
river is the Hindri, which, with its tributaries the Phone Vigu and 
Hukri, drains the whole i'liuA and ultimately falls into the Tungabhadra 
at Kumool. '("he Kujtt(riot.-Cuni>APAH L'anai. lakes off from the 
Tungabhfldra at Sunkesula in this and Is led along the nonhem 

portion of it, irrigating about 3,3«> acres. The annual minfall average!: 
ig inches, about ihree^fourthB of which is received during the south- 
west monsoon. Most of the fdM is ooveretl with black cotton soil. 
It mntains 65 square miles of ‘reserved’ forests, almost the whole of 
which is on the Erramaliis, 

Ramanadapu ram .—Subdivision, zamndSri estate, and town 

in Madura District, Madras, Sec Ram wad. 

Ramandrug.^Saritariuni of Beltary, situnled in 15* N. and 
-6“ jo' E,, within the limits of the Native State of SAJinfrit, attached 
to the Mrtdrns Presidency. Criminal jurisdiction has been made over 
by the Rajil to the Madras Government (with certain nestrictionF), and 
affairs within it are controlled by the Colledor of Bellary. I he 
sanitarium ooiwists of a small plateau, rj- miles long by half a mile 
wide, on the lop of the southern of the two ranges of hill which unclose 
the valley of Sander. It is 5,156 feet above the sea and about i ,4 m 
above the bottom of the valley. On all sides the ground falls sharjilj 
away: and this characturiaiic, though it affords numerous excellent views 
into the Sand Or valley on the one side and over the western idltikt nf 
Ecilary as far a.s the Tungahhadro on the other, gives the place a 
cramped air which the various paths cut along the hill sides do not 
serve to remove, The place is called after the village and fort of the 
same name which stand at the southern end of the plateau, Rem,iins 
of the old defences, in the shape of a consideiabh- wall of enormous 
blocks of stone, are still visible. JjkiiI tradilion says they were built 
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by, and named aficr, a peUgar tailed Komiia Rima, ^vho is ftiU a 
popular hero. A favourite play in Sondtir i$ one in which his siep- 
mulhcT treats him as FoUphar’s wife did Joseph, but in which his 
innocence is ultimately establishetL The buildings on llte plateau 
include bartacks, a hospital, &c., built in 1S55 and designed to accom- 
mochtte about yo soldiers; and some fifteen bungalows belonging to 
various residents of Bdlary. Two carriage iD&tls run along the whole 
length of the sulion. 'Hiepe are several miftcral springs in it* A 
short distance down the clifT on the soutbem side is a cave leading 
into a p fl which has been followtxl a great distance into the hill. 
The annual rainfall averages 35 inches and the tempeiaturc is is® 
cooler than that of Bellary, The mean for April and May is alMUt 
go®, and the highest figure on record in the holiest months is 87® in 
the shade. During the south-west monsoon the chilly fogs which wrap 
the place atjout horn sunset lo to a.111., and often later, make fires 
almost a necessity. 

Three loads lead to the station : one from Bavihalli, a village on the 
road between Sandflr and Hospet; a second from Hospet; and the 
third from Nartyanadevarafceri. They are all practicable for carts. 
The first was the usual route from Bcllary before the railway line was 
extended to Hospet. The second road, that frotn Hos|Wt, is now the 
Usual route, the distance from the railway station being 14 niilei 
Etimppana reside in the sUlion only in the hotter months from Match 
to June. A sub-magistiale is stattoned Iiere durtrtg this peri^- hor 
the nrst of the year the place is deserted, except by the inhabitants of 

the village of Rfinuuidmg. 

R am an lea— Petty State In Kathiawab, Bombay. 

Ram&s.— Petty State in MamT KiffTHA, Bombay. 

Ramayampet,-Former tmk in Mcdak District, HydetabSd Stale, 
with an area of 403 square miles. The population m t?)oi, including 
wa..i 75,364, compared with 73,917 in 1891. The land revenue 
in t«oi was j*8 Inkhs. !n 1905 the WM was split up, ^d 
transfenod to the Mcdak of this District and the Kamareddipcl 

Rarabha,— Village in the Gimjam inhai of Ganjsm Dislrtci, Madras 
situated in to® 3 T N. and 85® 7' E., on the trunk road and on the Iwnhs 
of the Chilka Lake, population (1901), 4 .e>S' While Lanp™ 
still the bead-quartens of the Dis,trict and conuiiwd a gamson, RarnOiia 
was a fitvourile resort of the European* who lived there j 
two-storeyed house, built by a former Collector in * 7 ^* 
belonging to the Raj.a of Kallikoia, stands in a beauiiful siiuaiiort 
overiooking the Chilka Ukc. 1'he chkf trade consul* m 
tation of large quantities of rice from Orissa by boats across t e 
and the cximriation of praw™ to Rangoon. 
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Rambr^i. — SUte in Kl^^i Hil]&» Eastern Bengal and 
vVs^n. llic iPupulation in ii^i was ^+6^7+ atid the gTQii revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 600. The principal products aic ric^i tinUet* coltun, 
and maize. 

R&mdurg State under the PolitioiJ Agent of Rolhlpur und 

the Souibem ^lariLliA Bombay^ u'llh an aiea of 169 square ntiles. 

It 1!$ bounded on the north bj- the TorgaJ subdivision of KollsApur 
State; ort the south by Nargund in Dhfinvir District; on tile east 
by ttie RUdlLmi fa/tihi of BijSlpur District; and on the we^t by llte 
Navalgund fainka of Dharw\^r DistricL Tlio population in 1901: was 
dwelling in 3 towTis^ of which the larger is RA^lbunc ([kj|IU- 
lation, 9 i 453 ), the head-quarteFS, and 37 villages. Kindtui numbet 
35,073 and Mutiznnmadans 3,716. 

ITio general appearance of ttie country Is that of a plain surrounded 
by undulating lands olid occasioruilly inler^tcd by ranges uf hillse 
The prevailing soil is rich block. Thu Malprabha river flows through 
the StalC} and is utilized for irrigation. 'J1ie staple cro^^ are whutU 
grainj/ffir^r, and cotton. Coarse cotton cloth i^ tlvu principaJ luaiiu- 
facture. I'he climate is the iaine os thoi of ihu Dccoin generally, the 
heal from March to May beitlg (3p|iressivc. 

Nargund and RAnidurg, two birung forts in the Karuiresc-speitking 
couiur)-, w ere occupied by die x\Ur 4 th^ tn llicir early struggles ; tuid+ 
by favour tjf the Ptshw'fl^ the ancestors of the prest^nt RJliiidurg huiitly 
were placed in charge of them. About 1753 the t-SiLates yielded 
2^ lakhs and were required to furnish a conLingent of 350 borsemen- 
They were held on these terms tintil 1778^ when the cunntty wai 
brought under subjection Haidar All hx 47^4 'I’ipa Sultan made 
further denionds. These were resisted, andp in consequence, the ft>rt 
of Rlnidurg w^as blockaded by ’J’ipu. After u siege of seven monthst 
\"enkat Rao of Nargund surrendered, iuidp in violation of the terms 
of cup/itulotionp was carried afl* a pri^ncr with his whole fajuily into 
Mysore, On thtr fall of ^ringai/abin] in 1799 ^'^ciikat Rao was 
released, and the Pc&bwa restortrd to him Nargu^id and hinds yicldlug 
laklis, and granted to Rim Rao the fort of RAtiidurgj with landsi 
yielding Rs. 36,000. The two bmiiches of the family coftlifiued to 
enjoy their rospectivxr Slates till tSlo, whun the Feshwa made a new 
division of the lands, in equal shares, between Venkat Rao oud 
Naillyan Kao, the aons of RJlm Rao, On the fall of the Fesliw'fi in 
1S18, the estates were continued to these two chiefs by an engogement- 
Norgund subsequently lapsedf and is now included in the Navalgund 
/d/v^ of DhirwOr DbtricL 

The chiefs who h a Konkanosth RrMtman, ranks as a first ■ctasi 
bardar i n the Bout hern ^[ar&thA Countn', and lias |iow‘er to iry bi^ 
own subjects for capital ulTeiiiccs. Ho cnijoys a revenue of neatly 




j lakhs. The fiUilily of thu chief hold a sannJ uiiLLauruiiij^ d<lu|>tionp 
And fdlloi^ the rule of primogeniture. Tliexc are two nmniei^Mlitics, 
with an ^regate income in 190J-4 uf 6,280, In the same year 
ihe police force numbered So, mid tlic only jail had a daily average of 
ji prirbonen?. The Stale coiiiained 17 schools in 1903^4^ with 1,059 
pupils. Two dispensaries were attended by about n,o0o patients in 
the same year, and nearly goo persons were vacciiuitcd 

Raredur^ Town,— Capital of the State of tUindurg, Hoiiibay, 
siiuated ill t5° 3" N, and 75"^ 3" E, l^opuktion (tgoi), *M 5 ^- The 
forts of Kimdurg and Nnr^nd are said to Iwve b^n built by Sivaji 
I land-woven cloth is exixirted from the town, which is administered as 
a muiucipality with nn income in tyo^-4 of Rs, 4,000, It conuins 
a dispensary, 

R&tneswarAm^ —Town in ,Viatluni District, Madras, situated in 
g* ij'" N, aiid 79* tg' E., on the island of Plniban. Poiinlation (tyot), 
6^632, It contains uilo of the most venerated fLindu .vhrines it) Indian 
which wii5 founded, according to tradftion, by Rilnia hirnselfas a ihatik- 
olTcring for his success in his exi^editioii against KAvaji;^ the ten-headed 
king of Ceylon, who had carried olf hus wife, biuu hur cemmito the 
temple lias been the resort uf thousands of pilgrim* front all p*rU of 
India; and until recently they liad lu traverse on foot the inhospiuble 
wastes of the K^tiinld estate whieh se|3orated it from the nearest 
railway station at Madura, lliu pilgriuiagc i* now rendered easy by 
die railway w'hi'ch Ims lately buun built frani liial place to Mandapam, 
u point on the mainUind facing the town of P^mbanp 8 iijiles from 
Kimeswaram. 

'J'hu great temple stands on slightly rhing ground in the norths 
eastern part of the island. It is in the form of a quadrangular 
enclosure, 650 feet broad by about i|,ogo feet tong, and is eniered hy 
a gateway surmounted by a or lower loo feet high, 'llic 

oldest iK^rtiun is built of a dark luid hard limestone, ttadidonally ,said 
to have been brought from Ceylon, while tlic ntorc mydern parts are 
coi^tructcd of a friable siandstoiie quarriud in the island itself. The 
inner/rJAi/rtTm or corridor is ascribed to the piety of an early Madura 
Naik, white the outer wAw/rr/NtAi wa* the work of two of the R^inad 
t-hiefs or 5ctu[Kitis, with the hisiory of whose line, a.s the ‘lords <if 
the causeway’ leading from the inainLuid to Pflitiban Island and the 
protectors of the pilgrims^ the history of the temple luis for centuries 
been intimately connected, 

Mr, Eergussoti, in hb thus dusciibcs 

ilse building i— 

’ If It were proposed to ^dect one temple which should eJthibit all 
the beauties of the I>r.ividbn style in their greatest ja-rfectiun and at 
the Sdtnt; lime exuniplify all it* characteristic defects of design, ihu 
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cboict itfuiild kilnioirt invariably tad upon ihiU at Raineswaram, In no 
other temple has the same amount of |iatient indut.tr> been lixlnbitcd 
a* here ^ anti in none unfortunaieSy Iuls that labour been so thrown 
awayp for want of a desi^ appropriate to its display. It is not 
thi^ temple hn^i grown by successiv-e ijicremEnts; it wtis begun and 
finished on a previously settled plan, m regularly and undc^iaiingly 
carried out as Tanjore^ but on a principle so diametrically opjxused to 
it thatp white the temple at Tanjorc pruduccs an elTect greater 
is due to its mass or deUilt this one, with double its dinicnsions and 
Li.n times its ebborationr produces no effect cKlemally. anti internally 
can only be seen in dctaih so that the parts hardly m any instance 
aid one another in producing the effect aimed at^ ^ . 

^ EsternalSy, the temple is enclosed b>' a wall 20 feet iri height with 
four one on each face, which have this peculiarityi tha.t they 

nlone, of all those I know in Indur, art built wholly of stone froni the 
base to the summit, 'fhe wc^atem one alone, howeverj is limsh^r 
'J'hosc on the north and south are hardly higher than the wall in which 
they siandp and are consequently called the ruined gateways. Partly 
from their fortn, but more from the solidity of their constrticlsoni 
nothing but an earthquake could well damage them. They have nev^ 
been raised higher, and their progress was probably stopped in the 
beginning of the last ceniur^^ when Muhammadans, Maritthas, and 
other foreign invaders checked the pros|ieriiy of the land, and destroyed 
the wcaUh of the priesthood. The eastern facade has two entrances 
and two jps/wrtimr. The glory of the temple, however^ is in iLs j^n- 
dorsv These extend to a total length of nearly 4,000 feet. Tf^eir 
breadth varies from 30 feet to 30 feet of free floor space, and thar 
height is apparently about 30 feet from the floor to the centre of the 
roofi Each piliiir or pier is com|>ouiid* and richer and more elaborate 
in design than those of the Fftrvatl porch at Chidarnbftra.mp and 
certainly man; modem in date. 

^None of our English cathedrals is more than 5^ f^l long^ and 
even the nave of St Pete A is only 600 feet frorn the door to the ajisc. 
Here the side corridors are 700 feet long, and open into iransv-ursc 
galleries as rich in detail aa themselves# Thesis with the varied devices 
and modes of Ughting, produce an cflect that is not equal ted cer^inly 
anywhere in India. The side corridors arc generally free from figure 
sculpture, and conse<iueni!y from ri>iich of the vulgarity of the age 
to which they beiong, and^ though narrower, produce a more pleasi^ 
effect. The central corridor leading from the sanctuary is adorned 
on one side by portraits of the RJjis of Rdmnad in the seventeenth 
century, ond^ opitosile them, of their seercLiries. Even thcyi however, 
would be lokfable, were it not that within the last few years they have 
been painted with a vulgarity that is inconccimble on the part of the 
descendanfi of those who buiU thb fane. Not only these^ but the whole 
of the archiitccture has first bcun dosed wuth repeated cqats of 
wa^hp so as to take off all the sharpness of detail, and then |iainied 
with blue, green, red, and yellow washes, so as to disfigure and destroy 
its effect to an extent ihal must lie seen to be believed. 

■^The age of this temple is hardly doubtful. From first to last its 
stylCi cxccplmg the old 15 so uniform and imaUetcd that 
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its erection could hardly have lasted duHug a hundred years; and it 
I his is sev it must have heen during the seventeenth century^ when 
the Mnuild Ri^ were at the height of their independence and 
prosperity^ ^ttd when iheir ally or tiwtCTi '['irumala Naik, erecting 
huildings in the same identical ;style at ^Madura. Ee may have l>een 
c<jinnienccd fifty years earlier (1550), and the ereciion oi its 
nmy have extended into tlie eighteenth century- hut these seem the 
possible limits of deviation,^ 

RSjnganga, East.— River of the United Provinces, n tributary 
of the SaroAp 

R3ls]gangA, West (also known as Ruhut or Ruput in its upper 
courses). Riser of the United Provinces, which rises in Cfarhwill Dis^ 
trict (30^ 5'N., 79^ ra'E.) in the hills some distance south of the 
snowy mnge of the Himalayas. Et flow's for about 90 miles w-Uh a very 
rapid fall, first through GarbwU, then through Kumatin, and after 
again entering Garhwal debouches on the ptains near [he Kllitgarh 
fort, south of the peak of the same namep in Bijnor District. Et is now 
a large river^ and 15 miles lower down receives on its right bank die 
Khoh, which also rises in GarhwJlL Both these sireams are liable to 
sudden floods owing to heavy rain in their upper coursiis. Their beds 
abound in quicksands, and their channels arc shifting. 'E^he Rftmgsngl 
posses south-east, through ^tor9<lilMd District and the Kimpur State, 
into Bareilly, after which it flows south between Budaun and Shah- 
jahitnpur, and thecij, crojtiing the last-mcnlioned Districti flows lliiough 
the eastern AiAjI/ of Famikhaba.d and part of Hardok falling into the 
Ganges ct little above ICanauj, after a total course of ahout 370 milei 
Throughout its course in the filalns it receives many small streains 
from the Taiai, and a few larger [ributaries whose sources are in the 
llinillayaa. The KosE in Xforadabad, the Dojora. formed by the 
Kichha or West Bahgul, DhakrS, and Bhakra rivers in Bareilly, and 
the DeohA qr Garril in ShahjaR’^npur ore the most importl^t of Thw+ 
During its whole course in the plains the Ramganga flows lu a shifting 
and uncertain bed. It changed channel in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, so as to run into the Dojord and pass Bareilly 
city; in the rains of 1871 it returned to its former course ten miles 
disiantf hut has once morE begun to approach the city. During floods 
it spreads out widely oil either sidcj and carves out new channels for 
Itself^ often destroying the fertility of the land with a layer of sand. 
It is little used for Im^tion. 

Ramgarh-Old District of Bengal, stretching on the north west 
as far as Sherghati in Gayl and including on the eas^t the Chakai 
of hEonghyr and the raj of Pilnchct, and m ihe 

south-west and south the present District of Palln^Up while Elncht 
owed a Ido!^ afteguince as a trihutary estate administered by its own 
chief. This unwieldy District was hroken up after the Kol insurrection 
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m 1831-^, fKirU nf 11 going to Gayl, Mongliyr, Mlinl^hnin, mA 
dag^l (now Riiricbt)t white the rest was formed into ihe modem 
Pksiric^ Ma5tttit>^h. * 

RlmgarK State. — T^*iAkra/ in the BbopalAorncv* Cento] India. 
R^iri^arh Hill.— liiH m the Surguja SiaiPp CenEral I'mvincM, 
[Situated in 22® 53^ N. and Ss'" 55" 1 %. It consists of a rectangular 
niftss of sandstone rising abruptly froin the plain^ about 12 miles west 
nf ijik,shmanptir village, [t is juscended from the northern side by 
a path which foliow's the ridge of an outlying .spur nearly as Tar as 
the ba,se of the main rock. Here^ at .1 height of 5^600 feett ts an 
ancient stone gateway^ on the lintel of which is sculptured an image 
of Giinesh, A little to the west, hut ai the same leveh a <x)nstanl 
stream of pure water wells outt In a natural grottOt from a fissure in 
the msissive bed of sandstone. A iiecond gnicwny crowTis the most 
difficult part of the ascent. Colonel Dalton considered this to be the 
best executed and most bcauliful architectuoil relic in the entire region^ 
which abounds in remains indicating a previous occupation of the 
country' by some race more highly civilized than its present inhabit 
tanhs^ Though the origin of these galew^ays ix unknown, the secnn<] 
is urrqtiestionably the nvore mi>deni work+ and belongs to that descrip’ 
tion €if Hindu architecture which bears most resemblance to the 
Saractmtc. On the hill are ^ieveral rock caves and the remains of 
several temples made of enormous blocks of stone. One of the most 
striking features is the singular tunnel in the northern face of the rock, 
known as the 1 -tiLhTpol, which, as its name implies, ],s so large that 
un elephant can pass through it. Its formation is supposed to be due 
to the trickling of water through crevices in the sandstone^ arul it 
twJArs no trace of human workmanship. It i.s about 150 feet long at>d 
20 feet in height by 32 in breadth. In the valtcy on which this lunnel 
opens arc two caves with inscriptions dating back to the second 
century a.c. One of them, the Jogfmiri cavci has traces on its roof 
of wall paintings s,om years old; and the other, the Snahenga cavc^ 
is believed to have been used as a hall in which plays were acted 
and poems recited. 

Stfrrvjr vol. si, pp. 4r-5; and J^^r/^prf ef 

/tr^Mra/itgi^ra/ Sutvtyor^ for 1903-4,] 

Ra.iagaj’h Town (t).—Town belonging to the Slkar chiefship in 
the Shekhawati wizamat of the State of JaiptiTi R^jpuLlm, situated in 
lo-" N. and ^4® 59'" about 103 miles uorth■w^^st of Jaipur city. 
Population (1901^ 1 1,033^ 'rhe lowTi,^ which is handsomely hiiilt and 
neatly fortified^ jjossesses a combined post and telegraph o^Hce, and 
many palatial edihees belonging to w^eakhy haokers. Some nf llic«c 
bankers maintain b primary schools, attended in T904 by 342 boys, 
and there are aliio 4 indigenous schools. 
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Rimgarh Town (i).—Head qiiartm of a of tbe sumt name 
in the Stale df Alwar, Rjtjputana, situated in 37® 35^ N. and 76* 49" E., 
about 13 miles east of AI™t cily. Populadon (1901), 5.179. The 
town possesses a [ml office, a Temacutftr school, and a hospital with 
accommodation for in-piienEs. A muJiidpal committee atiends to 
the sanitation and lighting of the place, the average Income, chiefly , 
derived fiom octroi, and CKpenditure being about Rs. 1,900 yearly* 
The original sclUeis are said to have been Chamais, arid the place was 
allied Bhojpur after their leader, Bhoja. A KmUka Rajput, Padaiti 
Singh, received the village in / 3 ^r from Jaipur about 1746, made it 
prck^^rous, and built a fort; but his son. SarCp Singh, came into 
collision with Praiftp Singh, the first chief of Aln^r, and was cruelly 
murdered, the town and faAif/ passing into the possession of Alwar 
in 1777. Ramgarh is one of the central MAsi/i of the State^ and is 
situated In Mew at. It is made up of the headquarters town and irg 
tillages ; and of the total population of S4.043t »^oarly 60 per cenL are 
Musalm 3 .ns. 

RftmjIb 4 D|nir.—Town in the Ghaal subdivision of Midnaporf 
District, Bengal, situated in a*® 50* N- and 87^ 37^ E. FoptlJalkin 
(1901), 10,264, Bell-metal ware is manufacttired. but the weaving 
industry which formerly flourished has been killed by the importatipn 
of European piece-goods. Riinjtbanpur was constituted a mttnicipalii) 
in 1876. The income and expenditure during the decade ending 
tpor-j ai'emged Rs. 2,800 and Rs. 2,700 respectively. In 1903-4 the 
income wus Hs. 3,550, two-thirds of which was derived ftom a tav on 
persons; and the expenditure was Rs. 3,600. 

Ramtiad Subdivision,—Subdivision of Madura Uistrirt. Madras, 
consisting of the Raws in and StvacAXOA estate^ The former of 
these is subdivided for purposes of adminivtraiion into the sumftufdn 
faAn/f of Ramnfid, I'inivildanai, Paramagudi, Tiruchult, ami Mudukm 
httflr; white Sivaganga, Tiruppattar, and TErtippuvanam are composed 

in the hitter^ , . . 

RSnttiftd Estate.—A peirnaocntly settled wmlnAiri estate m Uie 
south and east of Madum District, Madras;, lying between 9 6 anti 
10“ 6' N, and 77“ 56' and 79® 19' E„ consisting of the five :amnd«ri 
t.iksfh of RSninad, Tinividilnai, Paramagudi. l iruchtili. and 
lattfir, with an area of 2,104 square mites, rnpulaum ■ 

It includes (he whole nf the s<a^x«s( of the District. The ftsMatA 
(including tesses) payable to Govenimeni by the estate m 1903-4 wa> 

lakhs. . .. , .. 

Regarding the eaily historj' of the esiaie legends are p ent) a 
facts are few. Its chiefs ate the titular heads of the numetous caste of 
the Matavans, and bear the title of Seiupati, or 'lord of the rtuwway. 
This causeway is the ridge of rock which used to connect the longue 
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of ijie mainland running out into the GulT of Mfinoar t^ith the isknd of 
Pamban Island contaim the holy temple of Ras^ikswaram ; 
and ttadition has it that when RjJima crossed to the island from Ceylon 
by way of Adasi's Briiwr and founded the temple as a thank-ofTering 
for his iictory oveT Havana, he also appointed the first Sctupaii to 
protect the pi^rims who should tra^icrse the caysew^ay to visit it. The 
chiefs of K^lmnid appear to have undoubtediy borne the title as far 
back as the fourteenth and fifteenth centunes; and in the early years 
of the seventeenth century it was formaJliy cotifeired by one of the Naik 
kings of Madura on the head of the Mara^nns, from whom; the present 
QwntK of the estate are descended- 
Of the earlier chiefs, RaghunUtha Kilavan (1673-170S) is pcTha|>s the 
best known. It was he who moA-ed the capital of the country fron^ 
Ppgalur, the andenl family seat, to its present site to miles farther 
east at RahnaPi which be fortified. About 1725 a usur|K:f l>ecame 
Setupati; but he treated his vassals so harshly that one of them joined 
the IcgUimate heir and, with the help of the Rl>a of Tanjore, attacked 
aitd defeated him. The country was <livided by the victors, the Raja 
of Tanjore annexing that part of it whidi lay north of the Pinibir 
river* The rcbellkrus vassal tuok the more valuable iw^o-fiftlis of the 
remaiivderp and founded there the line of the present ssminJars of 
SivACA^OA, while the other ihrec-fifths, tbe present RUrurvId estates^ 
went to the lawful hetn Throughout the Carnatic U'ars the troops 
of Rltmu^d frequently figure on one side or the other. In 1795 the 
Setupati was deposed by the British for insubordination and misruECf 
and died a state prisoner. The estate was formed into a lamitiJdA in 
raQ3, a pemvarent (title-deed) being granted to the deposed 

chiefs sister. The rule of her succeiJSOrs has been in the main one 
long chronicle of mismanagement, litigation, and debt. The last Rdji 
of Ri^mutad succeeded in 1S73 « a minor^ and the estate was acoord- 
ingly managed for the next sixteen years by the Court of Words. 
During this period SJ lakhs wtis spent on repairs to irrigation works, 
14 lakhs of debt was cleared and the estate was handed over to its 
owner in i8%v in good order, with a rcvenlie which had been increased 
from 5 to 9 lakhs^ and with a cash balance of 3}^ laklis. Within the 
next five years the Raja had spent this balance, incurred further debts 
of over 30 takhs, and pledged the best portions of the esiittc to his 
creditors. The zamiffdari is now managed by trustees for the creditors 
and the present proprietor, who is 2 minor. 

The R,lTnniId estate is perhaps the most desolate and uninviting area 
of its size in the Presidency. Almost dead level throughout^ and for 
the most part infertile, tbc coast is lined with blown sand and brackish 
swamps,, diversified only by stunted scrub and pAlru)Ttl palnos. It lur^ 
only two fair reads (those from Madura to R^mnAd and to TsruchuU); 
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its irrigatioTi works {ie[>Gnil upon the capHcious riv€rra Vaig^i And 
GimdAr. and arc often in the hi^i i>tat« of disrc|iAir and neglect ; and 
extrept Rimnad and Rameswaram, alrtady referred to, it contains 
no town of interest or imporLance, It^ ebief port, Kitakarai, is in 
a declining state, and tw others of its principal lowns^ Kamudi and 
Abirarnani, have advanced but little for many yem% ParaniAjjfudi, on 
the road to Madiint, has some reputation for hand^painted cloths; 
but the only flourishing town in the estate is Aruppukkottai m the 
wesicm border, which derives much of ii:^ prosperity from trade with 
the neighbouring District of Tinnevelly, 

The South Indian Railway has recently been carried from Madura 
through Kamnad to Mantiapam, at the extreme end of the tongue of 
mainLind which runs out to meet Paaipaw Islano^ Projects for carry¬ 
ing it over the retnainR fjf the old causew'ay on to the Lslandp and for 
cutting a ship canal through the island ai^d establishing a |jort for 
ocean-going vessels near by, are now under consIdeTationp and if carried 
out will greatly increase the proai^erity of this portion e*f the 
Pam bun and the other smaller coral islands in she Gulf of Manaar arc 
even at present the pleasantest portions of the estate, and are noiwl for 
their turtles and o)'sters. 

Rimnad TahaiL— in the subdivision and estate 
of the same name in Madura Distriett Madras- The populiilion in 
1901 was It 2,851, compared with 107,601 in 1891. It con^ins three 
towns, Rams AD (population, 14,54^)^ the hcod^pMLrtcrs ; Kilakah a i 
( i U078), a decaying sea|j<sit on the coast; and RAMEsW'AftAM (6,632)* 
which stands on the island of Pamban and Ls notctl for beautiful 
temple. The /<iAsf/ ia an unlovely tract, consisting for the most pwt 
of poor sandy or sdine soils, covered with little grcwih beyond stuntc 
scrub and palm>Ta [jftlms. The sea breezes^ however, suffice to keep 

tt cooler than most of the rest of the Dwlrict. 

Town * the town of RAmsmatha 

Head-quarters of the subdivision, and of the same 

name in Madura District, Madras, situated in 0 ° and 78 51 v, 

with a station on the Madum-Pfimbon Railway. Population (1901b 
14,546. The town is the head-quarters of the divisional ^Jfliccr and 
of an Assistant Superintendent of policCt and oontaiiis a chure 
belonging to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and two 
Roman Catholic places of worship. It h nho the residence of the 
Raja of R.imna<b whose palace, a large ra^mbling building, stands at 
the end of the chief sireet It lies in the midst of ugly and unmSerest- 
ing country, and its rtdeemiiig point is its climatrs which is ^icr very 
hot and is generally tempered by a breeze from the sea. e lown 
taken by General Smith in 1 77^. milimry or^pattoo 

in 1791. Thu fortiricatiorts, now destro)^, consisted of a wall 37 feci 
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high and S *'''1 '^iTTmintlefl by u ftwsf’. In ihe cpntff wac ihe 

palace of ihe chiefs. 

R 3 LniDagar Tahall.— ZbAf?/ of the Rcwali Stat^ Central India, 
lying belH-Cicn 23® ra' and and So” 36^ and Sa* E-p ^nuth 

of the Kairnyf range, with an area of 2pn5 miles. The counlr)' 

conRi.sts of a medley of hill and valley with but little land suitable for 
cultivation, e?(cept m the bed of the Son nver, which traverses the 
north'westeiTi comer. The population w^a.^ 902,151 
2j|pgSo in 19011 ginng the low density of So persons per square rnye. 
There are 949 villageSi the head-qumters being at Rams-aoar. The 
land revenue is Rs. S6,ooo. There are no good toads in this tracU 

R9.mnagar Village (1).—Head-quarters of the faksf/ of the same 
name in Rewah State, Central Indio, situated in 24” is"' N. and Sr® 
12^ fv- Foprtjlalion (1901), 2,6214 The village contairvs a school and a 
dispensary^ and ts connected by an un metalled road, 15 miles in length* 
with Govindgarh, whence a metalled road leads to Rewah town. 

Ratnn agar Town (i),—T'own in the WoiMhM faAifi of Giijrafsw 3 la 
District, Punjab, situated in 32” 20' and 73° 4^^ on the Sillkot- 
Multan road, on the left bank of the CbenSb, 26 miles wE^st of GujrSn- 
wala lowru Pojjulalion (1901), The town. originaUy known as 

Rasulnagar, w'as founded hy Nilr Muhammad, a Chatha chieftain, who 
posses-sed great power in the Punjab during the first half of the 
eighteenth century'; and it rapidly grew (o importance under his family. 
Tn 1795 it was stormed by RanjTt Stngh^, after it gallatit resistance 
}}y Ghufim Miihammndt the reigning Cliaiha chief, and received from 
the Sikhs its new name of R.^ninagar. Several fine buildingSj erected 
during the Chatha supmniac)^, still remain. In iS4St during the 
wconc! Stkb War, Lord Gotigb fin^t encountered the Sikh troO|W of 
Shcr Kingh near RJmiiagar, Akalgarh, on the North-Westem Rajlw^^y, 
is 5 miles off. “rhe divemion of through trade cau-sed by the ri(>Ening 
of the Slnd-S^r Railway is mining its trade, and Its manufacture of 
leathern ve^ssels h now' extinct. The municiplity was created In rS67. 
11ie income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Kk 7pO0Of 
and the espenditurc Hs, 6,900^ In 1903-4 the income wtw Rs. 
chiefly from octroiand the expenditure was Rik. 7^400. The town 
has a vernacular middle school, maintained hy the municipality, and 
:i Government dispensary, 

R&mnagar Town {a),—Town in the Chandauh of Benares 

District, United Provincefi^ sitiiaied in 25* ib' N. and 83^ 2' F-p on the 
right liank of the Ganges nearly c^posite Benares city. Population 
(1901), 10,882. The town owes its importance to its selection hy 
Rajl Balwant Singh of Benares as his residence. He built a massive 
fort rising directly from the river Ijank^ which is still the palace of his 
descendants. His successor, Chet Singh, ronstructed a l^eautiful tank 
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.'irwl a fine temple richly ndomed with carved stone^ Two broad and 
well-kept roads, crossing at rigb^ angles fmm the ocnlre of ihe to^A^n, 
are lined with rnasonry shops and a few ornamental private buildings. 
The rest of the lown comisis of the usual mud houses, Ramnagnr is 
adminwiered under Act XX of income of about ^*5^- 

There is a considerable trade in gmiu; and riding-whips wickerwork 
stools and chairs arc largely made, I'he public huildings include 


a school, 

Rfimnagar Village (2).—Village In the Aonla/iiA///of Bortilly D\s- 
nicffc United Pro^nnees situated in aS* 22^ N, and 79^ 8 bn* miles north 
orAonlfl. 'I he place is celebrated for the ruins in its neighbourhood. 
A vast mound rises on the north of the sillagc, with a circumference 
of about 3.5 mileSp which still lieara the name of AhTchhattni and is 
identihed with I he capital of ihe ancient kingdom of Paiichala and the 
place visited by lliucn 'fsiang in ihe seventh centuf). In one portion 
of the mound a tronical heap of brick towers 68 feet above the plain, 
crowned by the ruins nf a Hindu tempfCn I-arge r|UJ!intilies of stone 
carvings, Buddhist railings -md ornameolal bnefcs have found 

In various parts of these mounds, and a series of coins bearing instnp- 
lions which msy bedaied approximately in the first or sticond *^cntury 
FLC, The kings who struck them ha\^ been conjecturally identified 
with the SMnga. dynasty mentioned in the PuriSnas. , 

[Cunningbam, Surf^ voL i, p. ^55 , 

p, 79 : VI A. Smith, >/™/p Afiaik » 

1897. PL 303; 

Propift^niftd 1891-2+] . - ■ li j . 

Rampa.— A hilly trart in the Agency of Coda van W’stnet, Madias 
lying between 17° i^'and 17° 49* N. and 8 r® 31'and 8 r s ' 

an area of about Soo square (nilcs. Commencing about »o mile* Irtjm 
Rajahmundri'. the country present* a succession i>f hilL* fiwu 
to ^,ooo feet high, extendioK bock from the . 

tlndavTiri almost to the Silem river. It lakes its name from the httU 
villige of Rampo. arnl WiiA originally held ob hy t^e 

of Iliiit place. In 1858, owing to the uopopiilariiy of the mantaA/^r 
disturbances broke out which lasled till i^a^ A ^ 

recruited amnnfi the hillmens In 1879 Schedul^ nintndH Art 

wa.s esftended to this tract: and in the same year diere (no F" 
a MJcnnd rising called the Rampa rebellion. ^ 

employment of troops. Tt w^ not fimlly quelled bl^S 
the leader Chendrayya was killed. *Yhe w^(ift n efic 
early in 1S8*, and a selilement made with most of t e mtt s 
1879. TIvese latter still bold the greaier part of the cnimlry', pay n g 
a light inbiite Tire ntn^t imporlant n t 

of V^'eHamOrn and +V^u.«irimilli: the formed P* 
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is much llX^ke^f] U|> lo hy the hitlrnen of the surrounding The 

Kampa hill coyntr>' Es now almosE entirely included in ihc minar 
of Chodav'arani. It contains esttensiTe forests; but the shifting culii^ 
vatkpn f/iJi/jtf) practised throughniji this region^ to which the Forest Act 
is not Applied^ is very dcstruclhu This practice inToIvcs burning 
down the frircsts dte crop being raised among the ashes. There are 
only two roadsT one 14 and the other t^ miles long* A strong ptdEce 
force Ls maintained at f’hodavaram^ and a smaller body at Kota. Both 
stations lue stockaded. The inhabitants are principally hill Reddis. 
The chief products are bamboos and tamarinds. 

R^mp^L —Village in the Munshiganj subdivision of I>acca District, 
Eastern Bengal and situated in K. and 30' E. 

Population (1901), 51^ 9 ’ capital of lliktampur is 

pointed out nfiir the targe tank called RampAMlghif which is ihree^ 
quarters of a mile long by a quarter of a mile broad j lo the north of 
tliis tank is the Ball^H-ban^ or palace of Ball^ll Sen, the remainfs of 
which consist of a quadrangular mound of earth j,ooo square feet in 
area surrounded by a moat 200 feel wide. Foundations and remains ■ 
of other buildings arc found for miles arotmd, and early in the 
nineteenth century a cultivator ploughed up in the neighbourhood 
a diamond w'ortb Rs. 70^000. Inside the Bullfll-b^ri Is a deep excasni- 
tion called Agnikunda, where tTadilion says the last |wirice of Bitram- 
pur and his family burned themselves at the approach of the Musab 
Close to the ISallibb^Sri stanijU a much venerated tomb of one 
Mbl Adam or Adam ShahTd. 

(Cunntngham, Stimy i^/ /Wm voL kv, 

pp. Tja-s.] 

Rampardar.— Petty Suuc in KanijAWARp Bombay, 

R^mpur State.— Native State in Rohilkhand, under the political 
superintendence of the Government of the United Provinces^ lying 
between 3S° 35' and 10^ and 5^^ and 79"^ a6^ E.> with an 
area of 3^3 square miles. It rc^mbles a wedge in shape, with the 
apex pointing south. On the north it is bounded by NaintTAl District; 
on the east by Bareilly; on the south by Budaun; and on the west by 
.Mor^dlbad. H^tmpur State is a level, fertile tract of countryi the 
northern portion of which resembles the damp Tahai 
tract lying farther north. It is crossed by many smaU 
streamy the chief of which are the Kosi and Nihal. 
The RSmgangSt which flows from north-west to south-east across the 
southern |)att of the State, ultimately receives all the drainage. 

The whole State Ifei? in the area occupied by alluviumi and no rocky 
or stony formation occurs in any part. 

The ffom h that of the damp submontane tract. There is not much 
jungle, except in the north. Bamboos flourisih overj^where, and the 
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couniry is dotted with groves of inongo-tfees. There are many groireii 
of ber {Xisyphus/ujuivi). 

Leopaids are not uncotnmoti, and ligcts have frequcnily been hilled 
along the notthem frontier. Came is Fairly abundant. lidgt antelope, 
ai^o/, hares, }»rtridges, q«ail, wild duck, florican, and small sand- 
grouse are found more or less throughout the territory; but snii* are 
scarce. Kamjjur is celebrated for ila breed of liouuds, originally 
introduced from Southern India, They are gcncrolly of a grey colour, 
vriih a smooth coat, and larger than Eitglish grqfhoudds. An improted 
variety is now obtained by crossing with Kitglish greyhounds, and the 
animals so bred are easier to train tiuui the pure breed. 

R^ulnr meteorological records Iwve been kept for only a few yuais. 
The climate rcsentbles that of the neighbouring Districts of iJ.tutILLV, 
MoMAiiAUAir, and the submontane portion of K ainI TaI- I he north 


is very malarious. 

The early history of the Stale is that of Rohii.kha.sd. Rohilla 

iMOthers, Sh.'ih Alam and Husain KhJIn, came in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century to seek service under the Mughal History, 
emperor. The son of the first of these, Daud Kha^ 
distingoished himself in the MaiStIul wars and received a grant o ^ 
near Buduun. His adopted son. All Muhammad, obtained the title 
of NawAb and a grant of the greater |«rt of Rohillthand in lyr^. 
Having offended the SUMJdr of Oudh, Safdar Jan& who was j^otw 
of bis rapid rise lo |jower, Alt Muhammad was compelled to surrender ail 
his possessions in 1745 and was a. close prisoner nl DeV i 
months, after which he was released and ftp|iointcd govcnwr of the 
Mugh.il province of Siihind, where he remained for a 
advantage of the confusion consequent on the invasion of Ahmad r 
DunAni, he regained supremacy over Rohilkhand in ^ 

obtained a confirmation of this territory from the emperor, ^ ma^ ^ 
Bahidut. After the death of All Muliamrnad bis esUim 
among his sons, and thu/ 4 j,fr of Rimpur Kolera fell to ^ 

the younger son. On the incursion of the MarSil^ the Rohi ^ 
applied for aid to the NawAb Wazlr of Oudh. ^ ^*^1 a m 

promise of a payment of 4 ® hikhs, Hic RohiHas, owevet, ic^ 
fulfil tlieir pecuniary obligations; and the Nawftb \V»tr o ^ 

Warren Hastings the use of a British army, which defi^i ^ 

and brought Rohilkhand tinder the direct rule of Oudh. An exccirtw^ 
however, was made in the case of hhix-ullah Khan, wire ^ 
to retain the estate or yV^ffr of Rampur on condition of militar) 

This obligation wtis afierwards commuicd for n ciish pay ment o 15 ^ 

On the death of Faiz-ulbli KhAn in 179s diss«naiom r c ^ 
family I the eldest son woa niurdtted, and the esta^ iroom 

SOIL As it was held undcT BritUh giuuaiueet the aid n 
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^h'cn tQ I he of Oudh in ejecliri}^ ihe u>yjrpcr diid 

Abiitiid All tCKiJUi, of the inurdured chiefluin. 

On tiac cch^Iuii of Kuhilkhaiad to the Briiibh Govemiiicnt iii 
Elic family were oofirnrniird In theif For Uh unswereitit; 

lo>'3ky during the Mutmy of t 557 i Malwnim^d Vilsuf All Khin^ Niiwab 
i>f RiVmpurj received a grant of land, then iisso^vcd at 1-3 lakhs, lit 
lidditLQn to other honours and an increase of guns in bis salute. He 
succeeded in i864 by hb» son^ Naw^b Muhammad Kalb All Khin^ 
G+C^ShKj C.LEki whOt the Imperial j-kssembluge at Delhi, received 
a slondotd and m addition for life of two guns to bis salute, the 
ordinary salute of the chiclship bdng 13 gwe>. Sir Kalb All KhlJ) died 
in 1887 and was bucceedi^I by Mu^htilk AU, who only survived for two 
yeur5. 'I'be present Naw’lt^, Hlniid Ah Kllin Balildur, w-as sl liiinor 
at his accession ; and the affairs of the State were administered by a 
Council of Regency till 1896, when the fvaw^b was invested with full 
[KW'ers. He holds the honorary rank of ^^lajor in His h[ajesty's army, 
and w'as created G.Cl.E. in 1908^ 

KAiufiur contains 6 towns and i^iso villages* i'opulaiion increas’d 
frotn 187^ to but fell in the ntvt decade owing to unfkvouiablu 
. iicoiions. 'i"he numbers at the ruurcnunieralions were 
op uom ^ fyliows: (^87^) 507^0041 54i,tjr4, (rSyi) 

551,^49, and {lyoi) 533,31a. lliere arc five —the Hlr£UK 

or head-quarters, SHAiiaHAE^ Micak, BfrAsPUR, and SuXu. The head- 
i^uarters of the first me ui RAnipur dty, the capiEal of the StaEe, arul 
of the others at places w'hteh give their names tg thi; The 

follow ing table gives the chief statLitics of |)opuktion in lyoi :— 
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Hindus fonii 55 per cenL of the total and Musalmdns 45 [)cr cent— 
H much higher proponjun than in any ibstrict of the United Prtsvinci^ 
'I'be density of |Kjpulatiun is high in the centre of Ute State, but 
decreases in ibe north and south, '(lie Hindustani dialect of Wi.'slem 
Jlindi is the language in ordinary use, 

.VniDiig Hindus the most numerous castes are^ Choinffni planners 
and cuUivaturs), 40,000 ; UxJhos (cultivators), 34,000 j Kormis (culti- 
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25,000; Malii (mark«t^urdulltrs)» ao.oao; Brahmans, tfe^ooo; 
and Ahl« (grazicra and cultivators), 14,000. ^iuh^lmmada^ls include 
Faihiiis or Rohilbs, 49.000; Turks {cultivator^sX 35,000; Julihas 
(wavers), a5iOoo; and Shaikhs, 34,000. As is usual in the sub¬ 
montane Lriwitt Banj^is 0 ,ooo) arc fairly numcfoui^ Agriculiare 
su|>|K>rta 61 perocnti of the popuktion^ and cotton-weaviitg j-spercent* 
Out of 440 native Christians enumerated in 1901, j&d were Meihu- 
disu, 'i'l^cre are no missioris in the State. 

The north of the State is comptHcd of tieavy clay and chiefly 
produces rice. 'Fowards the centre and south a rich loam is found, 
in wtucli a great variety of crops can be gfo^tu Aaricullurc* 
*rhe main agrieuUufa.1 siutislics for l yoj ^4 are given 
bcluw^ in square miles:— 
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Make is the crop most largely grown, tiovering 125 square tiiik-s 
IVheat (103 square miles) and rice (yS) inc also imjioitiini staples, and 
sugar-cane was grown on 2S square nsilcSr Cultivation is spre^ing* 
but reliable statistics uJe not avuilabk to indicate the vanatioiis in tlfcc 
area under didereiu cropb- 

'I he cattle and ponies bred locally arc very ifiTcrior. Fomes are^ 
howevcti largely inqsorted by the Banjlr^ who use them as |Mdt- 
animals. Mule-brewing has recently becti intrvduoL'd. 

A system of damming small streams to jirovidc water for irnga*soit 
liad long been id force in the State. It was wasteful nnd unscicnlihc, 
and has now been repkeed by a regular system of small can^ t it 
chief of whJcii are taken from the ikilialUi and Kosi liiers. Masonry 
dams have been thrown across ihc^K two rivets, and others arc uon 
temjjkted. Almost the whole area north of the Rarugnngil is protected 
by oinals. The area irrigated vattK according to the season from about 

50 to 150 square niilcs^ l- l ' 

i’he motii important induatry^ is the wearing of cotton 
carried oti in iiiajty places. A very Bnc cotton daina^ks cal 
which is produced at Klmpur cityp is not surpassed ^4 

in any part of India. OnrnmenUil pottery' is also ^^aunfliiiciideafc. 
madci consksLing of a red earthen body overlaid with . .1 

0|Mque tmanicL which is coloured dark blue Of turquoise, uit 
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sword blades and oihcr articles of steel are nuade, and xnalcblocka and 
guns were formerly turned out. Minor industries include sugor-refinmg 
and the manuliicture of papier-iniche and lacquer goods. 

The State exports sugan nee. and bides, and imports piecfrgoods, 
metals, and satu Goats are abo imported in large numbers for food. 
KAmpur was once noted for its trade in horses and clephantSp but this 
has declined. 

Tht main line of the Oudh and Rohilkbajid Railway crosses the 
Siale from south-east to north-west. No is foundf and com^ 

munications by road vrotc defectivcp but have been much improvecL 
EnffAar is now imported and l^li^^ed with stono brought from the 
Bbabai. About 35 miles of metalled are maintained in and near 
Rdmpur city by the State, and the British Government repairs two 
mcuiled roads, one passing from Moriidabad to BufeUly and the other 
towards Nainl TM. There are also 223 miles of unmeialled roads. 
Avenues of trees are kept up on 196 miles. 

Generally speaking the State has sulTered little fnjiu faaiinc, A 
sti%'ere visitation is recorded in iSi^r when corpses were daily seen 
in the streets. In 1S7J famine would have been 
Fftm ae. severely felt, but relief w'orks w'ore opened and alms 
were freely given to the aged and infirm. In 1S96 e.\tonsivo public 
works werB started, and a large quantity of groin was purchased and 
sold by the Stale below‘ marker rales. 

The Commissioner of ibe Bareilly Division is Political Agent to 
the LieutciMnt<?ovemar of the United Provinces for Rampur. Since 
the present Nawab was invited with full fKJwurs, the 
lira on- ^ native ofbcial of the United Provinces 

have been lent to the State- This officer is called the Minisler, or 
and Various departments are controlled by him sub¬ 
ject to the direction of the Nawab. The principal executive officials 
are the chief secretary, the home secretary, the legal reniembrarKcr, 
and the 

In 1902 a legislative committee was formed, consisting of members 
of the ruling family, officials, and leading residents in Ram^nir city. 
The Minister presides over ihe committee, and the regulations framed 
are published for criticism. Codes dealing with rent and revenue law 
liad been issued previously, and the chief measure* so far dealt with 
by the committee Imve been concerned wiib the municipality of 
Rlmpur and registration^ 

Each faAsI/ is in charge of a /nAsf/Aar^ who has jurisdiction in rent^ 
revenue, and civil cases, and is also ft magistrate with powers corto- 
spending to those of a magbtmte of the second class in British territory. 
Appeals in rent and revenue cases lie to the Nilzim. Jurisdiciiofi in 
civil cases is liiuLtcd to suits relating tu movable pryperiy not esceed* 
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Ing Hii, itooo. Suits up to Rs. lo^ooa 11^ beard by ihe Af^flt 
or civil court at Rlmpur. Mor^ impoitimt cases and appeals in civil 
suits fTOm the orders of and the Afufii Bhviim are de¬ 

cided by the Dislrici JudgCn There is aUo a Court of Small Causes at 
Mnipur Magisterial po-wers are vested in a bench and in several 
special magistrates. The Chief Magistrate has powers of imprison- 
ment up to three years, the Sessions judge up to five years^ the 
Minister up to ten years, while sentences of life imprisonment or death 
require the sanction of the Nawab. Appeals from the orders of subor¬ 
dinate magistrates lie to the court of the Chief MagistTate and then to 
the Sessions Judge. All cases, whether civih criminal, or revenue, are 
further appealable to the Minister, and finally to the Nawib. 

The land revenue and total revenue of I he State for a series of 
years h shown below, in thousands of rupees:— 
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Apart from land revenue, the chief ilcmFi in 1903^4 were: inter^t 
on Government promissor)' notes (6-2 Lakh-^)i. cesses (5-4 laths), 
cellaneous (^^5 luths)^ aiid irrigatioii (Rs. 49,000). The espenditure 
included: priv)' purse f4 lakhs), public works (5 laltbs), army {4^ 
lakhs), pensions (3*4 lakhs), land administration lakhs), and police 
(r-6 lakhs). 

Property in land is not recognized in the greater port uf the State. 
The rights of landholders in the area ceded by the British after the 
Mutiny were maintained; hut in the case of villages out of 146, the 
proprietary^ right has since been purchased by the Scat& There is thus 
no distinction betw'cen rent and land revenue, except in the remaining 
ceded villages^ Collections are made through lessees Of fam'iers^ who 
receive teases for ten years or even longer, I^ea.'ie^i are sold by auction , 
but the improverucnt of records and the esubltshmenl of a sctlkmcnt 
departmcui have nmtermlly (acilitated the fixing of suitable arnounis. 
l^essees are liable to a jienelty in csuie of a decrease in cultivTition, 
The cultivators acquire occupancy rights as in the Produce of Agra 
{iff L'nitv.d Provinces), but after a period of sistecn years irisieaa of 
twelve. The minim uni term for new tenants has been fixed at five 
years. A complete survey of the Stale wns mode in 1890, 

liquor is made within the State by liccivsed conlrwciors, to whom 
the right of nmnuOicturo and vend is sold by ptibbe auction* t e 
receipts m 1903-4 being Rs- 41,000. Opium is sold to the State by 
the British Government at cost price up to 14^ cwt. anmmllyp and at 
the rate filled for to licensed vendors in Moridll>ad I>is*riut or 
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any nmouni in of 14I cv,% It is rcstaifccd Sit ihe rates pr^ralcnt 

in adjAcent British l>isiricis. The ri^ht to sell hemp drug^ is farmed 
by auctioTH. C^aran is imported direct from the Punjab and Man^ 
from the United Provinces. The prolit on opinni and drugs in rc^ 3-4 
amounted to Rs* iS,ooo. Other items of mtscclbrncous revenue im 
eluded c«s (Rs. 65,000)^ stamps (Rs. 4tpC>*o), salt and 

saltpetre (Rs. is.oooX UK on sugjti mills (Rs. &,ooo), and rtgistratEon 
(Rs. ^0Q0\ 

The only town under municipal administration is RAiipua TriT. 
The municipal commissioners are dectocL 

Public works sire in charge of a Eurtipean Chief Engineer, formerly 
in British service. The chief public buildings are at Rilmpitr city. 
Substantial ofitces have been constructed at the /aArJ/ head-quarters^ 
and the roads, bridges^ and canals are well maintained. 

The Stale maintairus three squadrons of cavalry^ of which two 
squadrons (317 strong) are Imperial Scnicc l^uccrt The local 
forces include iigoo infantry, and 306 artillery' miU 53 guns. 

The police force is org^^izr^ on tbe system in the U n iied Prov'inces. 
The Supeririicndent has an .\fisistanti and a force of i tnspeciors, 
roi sub^dinate oBicers, and 409 oonsiahles* distributed in police 
stations and 7 outposts. There are also 149 municipal iind road 
pc^ice, and. i.aSr village police. In 1904 the jail contained a d&ily 
average of 494 prisoners* 

The State is backward m regards literecy, and an igor cmly 1-4 per 
cent, of the population (i-5 males nnd o-t females) could read and 
write* During the list fe?w years^ howeverp considerable attention has 
been devoted to educaiionn The number of achoola increased from 
ID with ptipib in iBSo-r to 104 with 3,741 pupils in igoo-t- Hy 
190J-4 the number of schools had further risen to laS, with 4 i 4 S 4 
pnpilsp of whom 150 were girls, in addition to ao private schools 
attended by &50 pupilj;. A celebrated Arabic college, with 40^ 
students whkh is moinuiined by the State, attracts students from all 
parts of India and even from CentTftl Asia. 11:10 principal school for 
English education at Rampur city has 33^ There is a!-^ an 

industrial school at Rampur. Of the total number of pupiLs, only 
777 are in secondary classes. The CKpenditure on educaiEon in 
1903-4 was Rs. 33tOoo« of which Rs. 18,000 was derived from a 
lipccial cess. 

There are 15 hospitals and dispenMiries, w'iEh accomruodation for 
aoo in patients. In 1903-4 the number of cases treated 186,000, 
including 951 in-patients, and j^6l 6 operations were performed. 
expenditure, includitig the cost of sanitation, amounted so Rs. 47 .o^‘ 
Hospitals e.KEst for treatment by both European and indigeitt>Li& 
irelhods. 
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About TTjOM perOTifi wer* i.^itbCciTiated in 1903-4, showing n pro- 
j>nninn of ai per 1,000 of population. X'acd nation is compuliof^' in 
RJInipyr cit^i 

[Sfafe G^sr^/i^rr, i&Sj (under revision); 

Ram pur City.—CapiLil of the State of Rultiipur^ I/nited Provinces^ 
(situated in ffS* 49" N. and 79® 3^ E.^ on the kh bank of the Kost or 
Kosilll^ on a road from Morld^had to liardlly and on the Oudb and 
Rohilkhand kAilway, miles by rail from Caltiitta and 1,070 from 
Bombay, I Population is Increasing slowly but steadily« The number^ at 
the throe onuTneruitiDni^ n-tre as follows : (1881) 74,750^ (1891) 76^733^ 
and (r^Di) 78^ 75S. I mgot the population included 58^870 Musalmlns 
and i7j37r H indus, Rjlmpur first became of rtotke as the residencx^ 
of FaiK-ullah Rhtn, younger son of All Muhammad. For a time ii 
bone ihc name NlustaflLbScL It is enclosed b) a hrtiadp dense^ bamboo 
hetige, about sijc miles in circumference, which was formerly pierced 
by only eight openings and formed a strong defence* Within recent 
years clearings have been nude in twxi places. In the centre of the 
city Niarrds the new fort, surrounded by a wall 5,000 feet in ctrcuii. 
It h built entirely of brick and is entered by two loftj^ gateways. The 
IiUerioF of the fort is a large open s|)acej containing palacc,i and otlH?r 
buildings, A fine library irontains an exceptionally valuable collcclirm 
of manuscripts. VVest of the fort are the public offices, in an impcM- 
ing range of buildings completed in 1S93. The large jUma x\[asj!id was 
built by Nawab Kalh All Khan at cost of j lakhs. Other buildings 
for ihe use of the Naw-lh and his family include the Khis BAgh palace, 

I ho KhusrU Bigh |^lacCf and commodious siabT« for horses, ca mels, 
and elephants. The chief public buildings are the jailj police station, 
high schooh /tfAr?//, and male and female dispensarit-s. Houses are 
maintained for the European oflicEals outside the city, and ihe caniftn- 
ments lie beyond these. 

Mimictpal administration wax introduced in 1890. Up to 1903 the 
only Income raised by specific taxation con-sisted of a tat for watch and 
wartb which brought in ftljout Rs. 4,000 or Rs. 5,000. Octroi has now 
been introduced. In 190^-4 the expenditure was 6r,oM, including 
public works -{Rs. 10^000)^ conservancy 18^000), and lighting 

(Rs. i^j^oQo). The city produces pottcfy^ danmslt, sword-blades, and 
cuilery, arrd is the chief tiding centre in the Stale. It is also the chief 
educational centre, and contains 43 schools with t ,254 p*iF^ _ ^ he 
principal institutions are the high school, where English education is 
provided, a tf^chnical school with 100 pupils, and an .Arabic colh-ge. 
There are five girls’ schools with rjo pupils- 

R^mpur Town f rl-^CapIlal of the Bashahr StatCi Punjab, ritu 3 ti*ti 
in 31* 2f N* and 77*40^ K, Population (^9^1), J* stands at 
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the base of a lofty mountain, overhanging the left bfltik of the SuUej, 
ij8 feet above the Ftreini, and s^^oo fctl above sea level. CliJfs 
stirroiind llic town and confine the air, so that during summer the 
rad^tion from the rocks renders the heal irilokmble. 'llie houses rise 
in tierSj and many of therEi being built of stone sneered seriously from 
the earthquake in 1905. The town is famoua for its fine shawls^ the 
welhknovrn Kampnr ITie Raji’s at the north-east 

comer of the town^ consists of several buildings wiih carved wocHcJen 
halcfinies cKhihiting traces of Chinese -^tyle. The Gurkhas did njuch 
damage to ihe lowh and its trade during the period of their supremacy, 
but it has recovered uiKier British protection. "J he Raja reside^ at 
Kainpur during the winter, and retires to the cooler station of Sar^hait 
for the hottest monthsr 

Ritmpiir Town (2),—Town in the Deolmiid of Sahiranpur 

Distrietp United Provinces, situated in 59® 43^ N. and 77® 2$' E.^ on 
the old road from Sahtranpur to Delhi. Popukiion (igoi), 7*9^Sr 
number of Hindus and Mu?^lmJlns being about ct|uaL The town ia 
sinid to ha\c been founded by one R?t]l R^m, and according to 
tradition it wm captured by Saliir Masud. ' 1 ‘here is a fine medem 
Jain temple, and. ftlso a tomb of a Muhammadiui saint, Shaikh ibnihlm, 
near which a religious fiitr is held in June. 'I'hc town is administered 
under .\ct XX of with an income of ab^mi Rs. j^ooo. There is 

some trade in grairiT and the town is noted for the niarsufiicturc of 
glass bangles. 

R&Dipura State (i).—Petty Siate in MahT Kamtha, Bombay. 

Rampura State (aJ.- Petty State in Rewa KajStha, Bombay. 

Rftmpura.— Old name of a district and town of the Tonk SLaLot 
Rkjputana. Set Alioanh. 

Rampura.--Site of a celebratctl Jain temple in Jodhpur State, 
Rajputana. RA^APUil. 

R&mptirfl-Bhanpura,—District of the Indore State, Central India, 
made by combining the old of Rimpura and HhSnpuia. Though 
con-sistlng of several detached blocks of icrritory^ tlie dLstriel lies 
generally between if 54'' and 25^ f N. and 74^ 57' and 76^ E., 

with an area of i,i rj square miles, 'rhe southern sections lie in ilie 
nndubtitig Mllwk plateau region; but north of R,’Lmpura the distrtcl: 
enters the hilly tract formed by the arm of the Vtndhyas which f^lrikes 
across cast and wc^t from Chitor towardM Clianderf and forms the 
bonder of the table-land known as the Pathir. 

The numerous remains scattered through this district point to its 
having been of much imponance in funner times. From the seventh 
to the ninth century it offered an asylum to the Huddhists, then I alien 
on ml day>ii At JhiAWSAR and Poladongar, and at Khulvi and other 
places close by, are the remains of their cave% both liatE and 
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viMf'fls, alt ^Ain dite^ cxcavuLed in the kl-erile hills which 
abruptly froni ihc pluleau tn this r^ltyn. From the ninth to the four- 
L^nth century it vtSk^ put of tliu dQininlons of the Paraoiini KAjputs^ 
to who^ rule the rcnioins of numerous Jiun temple]>i testify. An 
insenption belongin^^ to this dynasty was Lately discovered at Mori 
village. In the hfteenth Century It fell to the Mulianmiadan dynasty 
of Malwa, passing in the hit years of their rule to the chiefs of 
Udaipur, Under Akbor the district ky partly in the Swim A of M^wa 
and partly in that of Ajmer. 'J’he UhandiHiwiit Th^lkur>it who claim 
descent from Chandra, second son of RJthup, Rilnfl of Udatjiur, settled 
at Antrl, which was gninted to Sheo Singh Chandiaw'at by Dilawar 
Khin of Malwl in the fifteenth century. I hey gradually acquired the 
surrounding country from the BlilLft. To this day the hiad of the 
faniily^ on his successiont receives the fiAfl from the hand of a Bhil 
descendant of the founder of RiSmpura- I’hese Tli^lkur^, though 
virtually independent, appear to have recogniaed to sonic estEnt the 
suzerainty of Udaipur^ to which Stale the District certainly belonged 
in the seventeenth century. In 1729 it was given to Midho Singh, 
second son of Sawni jal Singh of Jaipur, from whom it passed to 
Holkar about 1752. I'hc district wits intimaldy associated with the 
fortunes of Jaswant Rao Holkar, who practically made RSmiJura his 
capital instead of MaheshwiUr 

I'he population decreased from jS 5,S35 in 1S91 to 15^^021 in 19011 
the density in the huter year being 73 persons per square mile. HTie 
district contains four lowns^ Rampura (population, ^,273)^ R man run a 
{ 4 ,h 39 )t MAh'A sa (4,m% Garot <3,45^)^ 

hcad^quarters j and S 63 other villages- For administrative purposes it 
i!i divided into ten /Hirfftmas^ wtlh hicad’quanera. at Garot, BhAnpuiat 
ChandwAsa, Zir^lpur, Mardsa^ XundwaJ^ XAniyangarh, Ritupura, Sunel+ 
And Talcn lAtAheri. The district is in charge of a Sf/AaA^ subordinate 
to whotir arc at RAmpura aiuI Bhinpura, and nfftim in the 

remainingThe total revenue is 6-y Ink hik 

iTie dislrict Is inivcrsied by the metalled road from Ninuch to 
MaiL^sa, where it meets a brunch r-tJfld from iHtjlia to Man^lsii and con¬ 
tinues to Rfinipurii and JhAlrafRitan In Rajputina. Other roads are 
in course of construedon; and the new KAgda-Mutita branch of 
the Bombay, Baroda, and Central [ndian Railway will fjass through 
Shdmgarh, 6 miles from Garot. , 

R&mpura Town,—Town in the Rdmpura-BhAnpnra 
Indore State, Cuntial IndiOt situated in 24“ 75 " ^7 

1,300 fuel above aca-levcl, At the fool of the branch rtf the Vindhj^n 
range which strikes across fioin west to east, north of Ntmiich. 3 opu 
taiion (1501), 3,273. Rampura derives its name Wi a Rhil thief, 
Rama, who was killed by ThOkur Shci» Singh. t:handrlwAi ^1 Antn. 
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in Lhe lificeiUh century. As a sign of their furnier sovereigntyh tlie 
deiiccnd«ni:^ of ILliim sijll a|!Hs the to the forehead of the chief of 
the ChandrAwat family^ As the town ^land^ at pfcsent, li is entirety 
^iuHllmm3dalC the wilt and principal buildings being constructed 
in the Ktuhsmniodan style. The town long belonged to the chiefs 
of Udaipur, but was seized in 1567 by Akktf s genera^ Asaf Kliin, 
and was made the chief town of (he Stirkdr of Chitor in the SnSoA of 
Ajmer. During the Marith^ period it fell to Jaswant Rao Kolkai^ 
who ntade it one of his chief places of residence. The Chandritwat 
J'hlkuTs, who were the original holder^, gave much tfoubtCt until they 
were subdued by force and later on receS^-ed a /tigf r in the neighbour- 
hoodi where they still reside. I’hc (own was ibrinerly famous for its 
silver-work and manufacture of sword.'^ Beiides the district olhces^ 
it contains a btate post oRkCt a jail, a police *^tation, a school and 
a dispeiuury. 

R&nLpur Subdivision.^—Hcad-quaitcrs subdirision of 

KAjshahi District, Ea-stem Bengal and Assam, lying between 74^ f 
and J4^ 4j' X. and Sfi° 18^ and E., with aii area of 910 square 

miles. The suMi'^'ision coiLsists of three port ions, 'fo the north-west 
Ls the B^rinch an tlev'Hted and undulating country ^ along the Padma, 
which bounds it on the south, is a com|jarativciy high and welt-diained 
trzu'l of sandy soil j and to the east the land is swampy wntl water¬ 
logged. The population was 5^3,936 in 190J, cotiiparcd with 571,578 
in 1891, the density being 620 persons per square injle. It contains 
one town, Rampou BoAlia (population, 21,589), the hcad-quarters; 
and a^^yi villages, The chief centres of commerce are CiouAGARi, 
KAmpur BaaJjA,and ChAighlt on the JVdinA, which conduct a thriving 
river trade. A large annual fair is held tit Khktuh. 

RAmpur Bo All A TowiIp — Hcud-qilarteis of Rijshilhi DistHct, 
Eastern Bengal und Assam, situated in 14*^ 21* X. and on 

the north bank of the Tadml. PopulwtLon ([901)1 ^it589, of whom 
51 per cent, are Hindus, 48 per cent. MusalmanF, and 1 jicr centn 
CTliristians. RAmpur BoAliA has long been an important centre of the 
silk industry. It was first selected by I he Dutch in the early (nirt 
of the eighteenth century for the establuihnient of a fuctoryv ^^d was 
subsequently for niiiiiy years the head^quarters of an Engibih Com¬ 
mercial Reftidency^ The scat of administration was transferred here 
from Xator in 1825. I'hc town is of modem growtbj and is built 
for the most pan on river alluvium. It was formerly liable to em 
croachment by the Padm^ and suffered 5even;ly from inundadonSj 
from which it is nnw^ protected by an en^bankment running dong 
the river Ixmk for 6 miles. In recent years the river has receded 
from the town, and the considetiibk trade which it fumicriy enjoyed 
lias declined; it has also suiTcTcd froiii the decay of the Bengal 
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indigo indiistry. R^pur was constituted ^ muiiidpfliity in 

1^76. The municipal income during ihc decade ending 19Q1-3 
averaged Rs, S 7 ,qO 0 j and the e^q^nditure Rs. ^ipooo. In t^Q ^-4 the 
incame was Rs. 53pOOOp of which Rsj^ 1^^000 was dedved from a 
tax on persons (or prti|jcrly tits), Rs. 6,000 from a conservancy rate, 
and Rs. 7|Ooo from a tax on vehicles, while R&. [3,000 tepresentod 
a grant received for medical purposes. The espenditure in the same 
ytatr was Ks. 50,000 There is a Central jail, with accommodidon 
for S7J prisoners ; ilie chief jail industries are the manufacture of 
musLud- and castor-oiLSt twine, dfiriSy and utensils of wood and 
bamboo. The Rljshibi College is a first-class Government college 
teaching up to the M,.A^ standard, with a collegiate school. Oriental 
closseSp and a law dejjflrtmenL It possesses cndowmenis to the ex¬ 
tent of Rs- loifMOp in addition to which the Oriental classes arc 
maintained from the Mohsin fund. Ikionimg-hotises attached to the 
college accommodate iS"® students, A scriculturul school w?ui opened 
in 1897, where piactical training is given to sertcultural nvcrseers 


aiid the sons of silltwottn-rairers. 

lUmpur Hat Subdivision.—Norihem subdivision of BlrbhUm^ 
District, Bengal, lying between 2f 51' and 34* 35' Nr aivd 87 35 
and 8^ 2^ E., with an area of 645 square miles- The subdivision 
is a long and somewhat narrow tract, running up between Slunhid 
ibid District and the SantSl Faiganiis. It possesses a fertile soil, 
except to the west, where there is a rolling countr)^ with tracts unfit 
for cultivation, oitd in the Murarai fMna to the ngrthi where the 
land is compttrativcly inferhle and there » a large proportion ol 
UTicultivablc wa^te. The poptdatioii in 1901 was 3661.35 compar 
with 328,0x5 in 1891+ the density being 568 persons per square 
mile- It contains 1,336 vill^es^ of whkh Raw pur Hat is I c 

quarters; but no town, . f 

RAmpur Hat Village.— Htodniuarters of the subdivtsion of the 

same name in BJrbhUm District, Ben^ial, situated ^4 ^ 

87*47' E., on the Ikxt Indian Railway, 136 froni Howrah- 

PopuUiion (1901), 3 ,')o8. a Bieot part of the trade of the banttl 
I>ai«««wui (W$s«$ through the vtlUge, It wnuiiM the usual public 
uibccsj the liub-jail hiLi Bccommudatioii for iS priwnm, 

Ramrec Island (Koitn#?*).—Island off the coMt of AraJain, m 
Kyaukpyu District, I-ower Bumw, lying between iS 4 J ^ *9 3 . 
N. and 93^ 30' and 91 * 5 &' R- 

at its broadest part about 20 in bicadth. The io«Ti o '**'*,«! 
the head-quarters of the 1 ^strict, is built at ilie northern e - 
island lies parallel with the genewl line of the naroely, 

And south-east, and « traversed by a lattfic of hills ^ 

the same direction, "I'he iwpulattoti is cuniposed c it i ^ • t" 
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Ramree TownsWp (Burmese^ Township of Kyaukpyu 

Uistricl, Luwtir Bunnap lying between iS® 43' and 15” ^2' N. md 
9S^ 40^ and 94^ 2* with m aica of 449 square miles. It compn:»ci» 
the south-eastern lutif uf the bleuid of Ran^ree. The head-quarters, 
are Ramrce (popuktion, 3^5 easterri coast of the isJand. 

In 1901 ]L contflined 347 vllEages and 46^058 inhabitanus ^ 1 >out 
rp6c>D less than in 1891+ A good deal of it h covered with low hills. 
The nuijurity of the inl:babitiinta am Buddhists, In J 903-4 the nrisi 
cultivated HT*5 55 square miles, paying Rs. §2^000 land rcvenuOn 

RSmaanehlghat. —South-ejistem /aAsi/ of Bira Bunkf liistHclp 
United t^mint^es, cumprising the ptir^aftai of Darylbad, SUmjpuf, 
Ruduull^ Basorhi, luid Maw'ai Maholit^ and tying between 26° 35^ 
and 2' N. and Si* a / and 81* ^2^ E-j w^iih an area of 585 square 
miles. E^opukiion iiKiiia>«xl fomi in i*yi to 387,670 in 

1901. There arc 61O viTIuges and three towns, KuuaulI (population^ 
iip7i:>l$) and Uakvahao {5,938} being the largei^U The demand fi»t 
land revenue in 1903-4 vras Rs. fip35,qoOp and for cesses Ks. 

1 'hc density of popubtioup 6^5 ijcrsons per sc|Uare mile, is about the 
District average, lire iaAn/ stretches from the Gogra on the north¬ 
east to the Cunitl on the itouTbp the Gentral portion being drained by 
the KaiyAnI, a irlhutary of the Gtimtt- It contains a number utj/u/t 
or sw'amps, and drains have recently been made to itiipro^'e water¬ 
logged areaii- Jn 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 400 square 
miles, of which 144 were irngaled. or swiim|>s supply 4ibout 

twice as large an area as welLs^ 

Ram Taiao (or Sunabdev).— Hot springs in the Sh^hlda fa/i/ht 
of West KhAndesh District, Bombayp 4 miles w'cst of UnAlxlev; 
in a narrow gorge formed by two low projecting spurs of the SltpurA 
Hillsp and evidently supplied fron^ [he same source as Unlbdev. In 
the woodland, 2 miles fmm the village of \Vardip close 10 SuiUllxIcv, 
arc traces of a large weir of great thickness and strength, which used 
to dam the hut water and form the Ram I'alao. The water wells from 
the ground in one or two plaoes at a temperature of about 90“ and 
seems to have no healing |K>wer. Th^ bricks of the embankmern are 
very large and strong, alxmt a foot and a half long and from 2 to 
4 inches thick. It ts said that a Musalmiliip in the pay of the owner 
of the villagei who was in chaige of Wurdi, used the bricks in building 
a step-wclL But from tlie day the well was opened a curse from the 
ufTended deity of the spring fell on the villagers *rhey were sEricken 
with guinea-worm land ded from the vilLagu After a time ihe village was 
agiiin peopled, and the bricks were used in bnilding a village office or 
No sooner was the office finished than the curse returned. 
Fever and d>'scntcry broke out* and in two years the village was once 
more empty and has never since been inhabited. Thu new viHagu 
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of Wairfi lies* cMiLside the waJls of the oM viUajjet where it is believed 
the oflended deity of the pond sdll angriSy euhjiIs wbai is left of his 
ancient bricks. 

Racntek TahsU-~ Northum laAiU of Nagpur District, CEutral 
PrwincC5i| lying between 5' and ai® 44^ S 5 

79 ^ 35' :irk area of 1.129 s^quarc aiiles. The j>opulat]on m 

1901 was 156,663+con]pfiirc<l with 1571 *5® ^ tByi- hhe density is 
139 jiensons [xsr square mile. The taAsU cqnuiiiut two towns, Kam i Kit 
({lOpulatioiiH &+7J2)> the head-quaiteri, and Khai'a (7,61:5) ^ 
inhabited viSlages. Excluding 343 square miles of Go^mment foi^i, 
77 per cent of the a^'ailable arc;^ is ttccupied for eultivatinn. 
cultivated area in 1903^4 544 miles, ihc d-^naiv or 

land revenue in the same year was Rts^ i, 3 7,000, and or cesses 
Rs. i3,oM- 'J'he contains a bell of bill and jungle at the ttMt 

of the ^t|mrl range to the northp and in the kouUi lie tw-o fcriile p ' 
liroducing wheai and cotton res(«ci]ve]y+ which are divide y ^ 
Pencil river. 

Rimtek Town.—Hcad^iuartcrs of the of the same name, 

Xfigpur DtslHci, Central Provhiccs, situated in ^1 ^4^ ' ^ 

79* 20' E., 24 miles north-east of Nagpur dty by road and 13 mites 
from Salw'a railway statbn. Population (1901), 5 Ibc town 

round the foot of a detached hill furming the w^esitim csl^mity 
small Ambflfiafh ratig& As h shown by its name (‘tlw i 0 _ 

lit Vishnu)* it is a sacred place of the Hindus. On ihe hill, standing 
about 500 feet above tlirC town, are a number of temples* w ic i, owing 
la ihetr many coats of w'htiL'wasli, can be seen (fltsiming ^ 
a bng du-bmcf, 'ITtc irrinciijiil lentple U titat of R^ni 
standing abovv llte uihers in tht; inner citadel. whicK a pro cc _ 
two lines of walls. Iwth of recent origin, while a 
the Ambdla lank at llte fool of ilie hill. The tank is Imrf 
with ^teme revulnientita and ^teps; it h s»aid to be . _ 

abound in ii. From the west end tif i^e lanlj a /S' , L 

leads up the hill, at the opposite end of '**’*''‘*'^ 
to Ihe Ln of Rlnitek. About n in all 
round Lhe town, Kiimtek -as constituted a mimicipaltiy in .867. 
The munici|jAl receipts during the decade ending 190* 

Rs, In i90i-4 the reodpts wem Rs. Jci,«o. 

from octroi. A large religious fair is held hcfc in Dccku ' . , ^ 
a smaller one in March. The Uecember fair asis mao . ' 

and a coosideiabk mnouiit of traRk in ciyih and utunsi ” 
dealers cowing from Jubbulpofu and Mandll. A fge 1^ 
vicinity of llte town is covered witb ^lel-vine The 

called Aa/Urt is chiefly grown, and is much esteemed ^ J/ 
importance of ibe town U now increasing, owing to tlic nianj^ancsv 
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which ure wurked in ihclmclfeui/oiiiiiig il- A weekly cjllie inarki;! 
is held, I'hi^ educational iii-slitudgiiis cmupnM; an English tniddli:, 
girls'* and branch schauls^ und a dispen^iar)' hits aliiu been established. 

Subdivision.—Suuthcni subdivision uf NudiS l>br' 
trict^ Ikngal, lying between 22* 5^' and 21* ao^ N. and S8° ao' and 
45' E.p with an area of 427 square miiesp The subdivision is 
a deltaic tract, bounded on the south-west by the Bhflglnilhi ; it 
contains much jungie and numerous marshes and backwaters, and the 
whole tract is malanous and unhi:altli>% The population declined 
from 230,036 in iSgi to 217*077 m lyot, the density in the taUcr 
year being 50S ix;r^n!> per square mile i the decrease (S’6j per cenL) 
was due to the prc^'alence of nialanaj ufFecliofib. l‘he subdivision 
contains fotir towns* R^sauiiAt (population, 3 * 744 ]j the bead^quarter^, 
SAvTiPUk (26,%S), CKAitiMH.v (5r4S3j, and BikSiAtAR { 3 ri J 4 ); and 
56S villages. 

R&a^ghat Town.—Head-quarters of the subdivision of the siinie 
name in Nadia District, Bengal, situated in 23® 11'N, and 34^ E.,on 
the ChumJ river. Pt^ulaiion (1901), 8^744- Rlnlghlt is an impoFtanl 
station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and a terininus of the 
light railway which nirts to Kiishnagor^ RdnJghit was constituted 
a municipality in 1064. 'rhe income and expenditure during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 9,000, In 1903^4 the income 
was Ks. 13^000, including Rs. 6,000 derived from a tax on persons and 
lands, and Rs, 4,000 from a cuu^jervoncy rate; and the csiMinditure was 
Rs. r2,000. 1 ’he town contains the Usual pubhe offices i the sub-jail 
hiis accoiiiiiiudation few 1 1 prisoners. R^Oghat is an imporliml trade 
centre^ and the heid-t^iJarter^ of a Medical Mission started in 1693. 
bevieral dispensaries are maintained here and at out>stations* and arc 
very Lugely aitendedp 

R&nahu^—low^n in Ihc Khipto of 't'har and P^rkar Districi, 

tiind, situated in jo® 55* X, and 69® 51' E. Population (1901), 5,1^7- 
]i is a place of nu Inqjotunce, jioiiiiesses no trade* and, in cotiJ^equeiicu 
uf successive famines, a decreasing population. 

Rfioapur (or EUmpuraX—Site of a celebrated Jain leiuple in Uie 
Desuri district of the State of j^jdhpur, Rtjpjt^nm, situated in 25'^ t' N. 
and 73® E., about S 3 miles southKyist of Jodhpur eby, and about 

14 miles east by south-east of Kdina station on the Rajpuilna-Milwi 
Railway, 'llie temple was built in the time of R^fL Kumbha of 
MewAr (^fteenth century), in a lonely and deserted glen running into 
the western slopes of the Arav^allis* and is srill nearly perfect R 
is most complicated and extensive in design* covering a |il.ilfo™ 
measuring 200 by 225 feet, exclusive of the projections on each faoc, 
111 the cemtru siajids the great shrine, tioi, however* occupied as usual 
by otic cell but by four, in each of which is pUced a sLaluc of Adiiuldii 
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Ihc llrel uf the Jain sadnbf. 0« a iijcui!J itoruj- 4fd four ^iinilar nn;h& 
openitiB on the terraecd roofs of the building. Neiir the four anglfe 
of the Ltnorl ate four siiialler shfinesi aild around thenii Of on cicfi 
side of them, biaj jo dontes supported by about ^ja columns, lltc 
Dcnlml dome in each group is three storeys in height and to«ers ov^r 
the ethers i and that facing the princi[Ml entrance is supported by the 
very unusual number of j 6 columns and is jS feel in diameter, ilic 
taheis being only S4 feet- Light Is admitted to the building by four 
uncot'ered courts, and the whole is surrounded by a range of cells, 
each of which has a pyrainidal iwif, Internally of eolumns 

produces endless variety of |Krspeclive with play iif ighi and sh^c, 

A wonderful cfleci aliiO restults from the numlier of cclta which, teides 
being uf varied rorm, rtftf more or adorned with camiigs. 

‘ The immense number of parts in the building and 

smallness prevent iUi luying claun to 'Viwn^illiira in 

grandeur; but their variety, their beauty of dct»i n .. . „ 

the whole building being esaclly J^^th flat 

arranged, the tasteful adimsturcof l„ 

ceilings, and the mode in which the light is introduced, combine to 

|iToducc Hh excellcnl cfTecl.^ 

Imbedded in a pilhtr at the entrance to the iem|*le is a ^ 

with an inscription recording llie rulers of Mewar from Ha|ra KAwal 

10 Ranii Kftmbha, 

[J. Fcigusson, l/isliny p/Indian and Raskfa Ar,Atkitfift, n. *4 

l^i 

Ranasan. —J’city State in M.viil Kantiia, ,,f 

Ranch! District. IJisirict in the Choii -T.4 

lying btiwceti 22 ° 43 K- ^ r, 4 ^atiart 

]f is (he largest District in Bciigal, , il^irniiu and 

mi its. It is bounded an the north by tiie Distri s _ ^ sinuhbhdm 
Haadribftsh; on the east b, Mlnbhum; on the south b 
and the Tributary State of Oangpur ; and on the west by the Ja-shpur 

and SurgujA States and I'atSmau District. L,iL,i,Br i-d which 

mouiKc, ™k, htMdi, or »o ph.™,. tta ^ 
on iu nonhern and weslom aides. Sis on ® ’^,1^1*^''.'* ' 

and covers about iwe-thirds of its area, whi c t c phpaJeal 

lower plateau lies on the eslreme ^lem ^u useets. 

southern borders and has only half this elevaitom 
Thei-Aii/f or (mscs which rmuieel the two are for 
and rugged, ind are covered with a fair growth 
north-western corner of the District are »ii “ ha vine 

of hills, some of them with level ujps, J'f , ' j Viih very 
an mea iif several &i]uan; miles, but sjur^y m , 

little cultivation. Thu highest point m the Ih^iT.cl is the baru hill, 
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about 20 niil^ wcit of the town of IjjhSirdijga^ which n&es to 
feci above sealevd. iVjtli the c-tception of the hitls in the iiorth^wcst 
and of a lofty range whkb divides the itiulh poriion of the lower 
plaicnu from the secluded ralky of Soniijiet in ihc souih onstern t urner 
of the IJisLrict, Ehe pUteauK ihemseSvcs are ftai and undulaiitig^ with 
numerous small liilk The iJislricE iiossesses varied beauiies of 
sceriery+ especially in ihe west and south, where bare and rugged rocJtb 
alternate with rkhly wooded bflU; enclosing secluded and pc4iceful 
valleys. Not least among the scenic fealure^ iifc the various watcrfalbt 
any of which wotild in a Western country be regarded m? worthy of 
a \\sh even from a distance. T'he finest is the Hundmgb^lgb on the 
Subamarekha river about 30 miles east of R^ncht town ; but several 
others are hardly inferiort c.g, the Dnjsamghitgh near liiirLdUj iw'o 
I'enjighSghb (one in Kochedega and one in the llasifl so allied 

liccause of the hundreds of wild pigeons which nesl in the crevices of 
the rocks round about all these falls, and the beautiful though almogl 
unknown fall of the Sankh river (known as the SadnTghi^;h from the 
adjacent v-illage of Sadfd KonH), where it drops from the lofty Rajdeta 
[ilateau on its way to the plains of Barwe l)eluw. I’hc nver sj'stens 
is complex, and the v-arioiis watersheds scatter their rivers in widely 
divergent directions. N"ear the village of Xiigrt, ta mils west and 
soutb-west of R^chl town, rise the Si:barnari:kiix (the ^golden line 
threadand the South Kocl (a very common name for rivers in 
Chotd Xflgpur, but ap|iarenlly without ftny specific meaning) } the 
former on the south side and live latter on the nortin The Siibor- 
narekli^ of which the chief affluents in this District arc the Kokro, the 
Kanchi, and the Karkarl, flows at first in a north-easterly direction, 
psisses the town of RiSnchl at a distance of al>out 2 miles, and cs'cntunJly 
rumiing due east fiow^i through a narrow' and pictur&it|tle vidley along 
the Har-lribagh border into the District of hilnbhOm. 'I'he South 
Koel, on the other liiindt starting in a nurth-weiiU:rly ilireciion, runs 
near l^liltdaga^ and turning south again« flows acro^ui the District from 
ne>rih-wci>i to south-east into G^ngpur Stale and there joins tlio Sankln 
whichp rising in the extreme west ijf the UislricET also runi soulh-CiLst, 
the united stream being known as the Bkaiimakl Within almost 
a few- yards of the Sankh rises another Koulp knowii as the North 
Koel; but this stream flows to the north and eventimlly, after traversing 
PaL^mau Disiriel, joins the Son under the plateau of Rohiais. None 
of these rivers contains more than a few inches of w'ater during the dry 
season I but in the rains they come down in sudden and v iolent freshes, 
which fejr a few hours, or it may be even days, render them wcllnigh 
impassable^ J-akes are conspicuous by their absence, the u^tpbnatton 
being that the granite which forms the chief geological feature of the 
thstrict k soft and soon worn away. 
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The geological rormatioiis arc the Archfloui and the Gondwiiu. 
Of ihe latter, all that is included witbEn the DistfEct is a small strip 
along the southern edge of the Karanput^ coal-fields. The foelt 
occupying by far the gfealcst area is gneiss of the kiitd known as 
Bengal gneiss, which is rentorkable for the gnat lariety of its com- 
pcHient crystalline rocks, The south oF the Uistrirt includes a portion 
of the auriferous schists of Choii N 3 g|mr. These form a highly 
altered sedimentary and volcanic series, consisting of quaiUites, quarts- 
itic sandstone^ slates of various kinds, somutimss shaly, homblendic, 
mica, talcosc, and chlontic schists. Like the DhSrwSr schists of 
Southern India, which they resemble, they are traversed by auriferous 
quart?, veins, A gigantic inlrosEon of igneous basic diorite rons ihroi^h 
the schists from east to west, forming a lofty range of hills which 
culminate itr the ptsik of Daltiiit in M&nbhOm, whence the riame 
Daltna trap has l»e«i derived- In the neightiourh^ of this irttrosion 
the schist# are more metamorphosed and conuin a larger infusion 

of gold’, , , . j , 

The itarrower ittlleys are often terraced for rice ttiliivation, >mo t se 
ricc-helds and their margins abound in marsh and water planK The 
surface of the plateau land between the valleys, where le«l, is often 
bare and rocky, hut where undulating, is usuidly clothed with a dense 
scrub jungle, in which /)t»dnKa/amus ftriftut is prominent. The s^p 
slopes of the giais are covered with a dense forest mixed with climbers. 
Sa/ {Siarea roiiitia) is gregarious; among the other noteworthy trees 
are species of fittehanama, Stmtearfus, JVrmimlia, Ctdnla, Cflirw, 
Butta, Bauhime, Afada, and Adttta, which these forestt s^re wii^ t e 
similar forests on the Jjjwer Himilayan dopes, Mwed wtih Uiea^ 
however, are a number of characteristically Centrnl India ^ and 
shrubs, such as C$ektotf*tmum, Seymida^ and 

Bassia, which do not cross the tlangetic plain. One of the featum 
of the upper edge of the gAais is a dwarf palm, PhMm.x mauht \ 
striking too is the wealth of scarlet blossom in the hot season 
duced hy the abundance of Buim frondat* and B, iPptrAa, and the 
of white flowers iiloog the in Novcmlaer i c 

oonvolvuliiceous climber pankukta. The fungle^ also eorttam 

A large of tree ajid ground orchidSn . , ,« * r .l* 

The Indiojt bison [gas^r) b probably cslinct ^ on iiihabiiant of U>e 
Di.strictp blit a wanderer from Gflii^spur or Pala^u nwy onto 

sionally even now be eticouniefcd ntaf the Ijoundary^ ^ ^ 

hyi^«;p bears, and an occasion^; wolf are to be found in all jiiogly m 

mountainous parts, while (CVm^r ^ 

trugocamflusl antuJope, or spotted deer, and the lilUe ki>im or 

* The gtitd^bndfkg rwki CholA Slf^r li*« be«i hr ^ 

La gfrffnt, Surpd/ if toK M*ip pt. it. 
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b.irkmgd«r mnn/Jitr) arc romnion m all Ih^ larger 

jungles. 

The temperature is moderate* except during the hot months of April, 
May, and June, when the westerly winds from Central India cntise high 
tentpemture with low humidity^ The mean tenfiperature increaseiS from 
76® in March to 85* in April ^nd 3 S* in May^ the mean maximum 
from in March to 100® in May, and the mean minimum from 63* 
to 76*, During these months humidity is lower in Chot^ NllgfHir than 
in any other pH of Bengal^ falling in RS^nchl to 43 per cent, in March. 

During the cold season the mean temperature is 63® and the mean 

minimum 51®. The annual minfall averages 52 inchcfL, of which 
S-i inches fall in June^ 13-6 in July, ij'7 in .Vugtist, and l-fl in 
September. 

I'he history of Chotl Nigpur divides itself into four w'ell-marl^^-"^l 
periods. During the first the country was in the undisturbed possession 
of the Munda and Otaon races* who may be pre¬ 
sumed to have reclaimed it from a state of unculti¬ 
vated forest; it was at that time called Jharkand or the Torest tract/ 
The second period etnbracea the subjection of the aboriginal village 
communities to the chiefs of the Nlgbansi family. The birth at 
SutiimbEL, near PithAuriiS, 10 miles north of klnchl town, of the fir-^t 
of this race, PhanT Mukuta kai* the son qf the Ftrfihman's daughter 
P^raltand the snake god, Puildarlka N% is a well-known incident oi 
mythology. Whatever the nf*! origtn of the family, it i.s certain that 
at some unknown time the aborigines of Cho£l Ksgpuf, either by 
votunlary submission or by forte of arm^ came under the sway of the 
Ni&gban'ii RejI^ and so continued until they in turn became subject to 
the Musa]man rulers of Upper India, This event, w hicb may be taken 
a,s inaugutating the third period in the history of Chotil Nagpur* took 
place in the year 1583, when Akbar sent a force which subdued the 
Raja of Kokrah, or Chota Nltgjiur proper, ihcn celebrated for the 
diamonds ftMind in its rivers; the name still sumves that of the 
most importantof Rinchl f^istrict* Musaiman rule appears 
for a long time to have been of a nominal description, consisting of an 
occasional raid by a Muhammadan force' from South Bihlr and the 
carryii:^ off of a small tribute* usually in the shape of a few dianionfis 
from the l^^ukh met, Jahangir sent a large force under IbrShTm 
Khdn, governor of Bihlr, and carried the forty-fifth Kokiah chiefp 
Durjan Sil, captive to Delhi and thence to Gwalior, where ho w^s 
detained for tweb^e years. He was eventualEy rcimrtated at Kokrah 
with a fixed tribute; and it would appear that the relations thus 
forined continued on a more settled basis until the depredations of 
the Maratbas in the eighteenth century led, with other causey to the 
cession of the Chntl Nugpur country to the British in 1765. A i^etik 
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mem was amvetl a I %'kh the NiighanPii Mahirij5 in 1771; l>ui Aim 
a trial of administration in which bo wjts found the counir)- 

now included in Rlnchl District was, along with other adjoining 
territorins, placed tinder the charge of the Magistrate of Rilmgarh in 
Haiilrihagh District, This wk 5 In tSi6 or 1S17, Meanwhile the gulf 
betw^cen the foreign landlord,^ and their despised aboriginal tenants 
had begun to make itiself felt, A large |>roportiQn of the country had 
passed from the head family^ either by way of innintenimce granis 
to younger branches or of service gmnis (/Vr^r) to BrifbmanA 
and others, many of whom had no sympathy with the aborigines and 
only sought to wring from tivem as much im possible 1’he result wan 
a seething discontent nTnong the Mundits and Oraon^ which manifested 
itself in successive risings in the years tSii, i8ao, and iSji+ In the 
last year the revolt aasumed very serious proportions, and woii not sup 
preiised without ,wme fighting and the aid of three columns tif ircMiipts, 
including a stroiig body of cas-atry- It had long licconie api^arent that 
the control from Rilmgarh, which was situated ouBide the wuthem 
plateau and in reality formed part of a more northern administrative 
sy,stem+ was incffecti^'C; and in rRjj ChoL^ Nagpur proper wnth Dhal- 
bhflm waii formed into a separate province, known as the Semth- 
IVcsletn Frontier Agency, and pkced in the immediate charge of an 
Agent to the <jovemor^Gen*ral aided by a Senior and J unior Assistant^ 
the position of the fonner cotresponding closely with that of the 
present Deputy-C'otnmuisianer of Rinchl, In r 854 systeni uf 
government was again altered, and Choti NSgpor wa* coiKliluted 
a non-regnktion province under a Commissioner, In the Mutiny of 
1857 the head branch of the Cbota Nagpur family held firm, though 
the R^mgarh Battalion at Rilnch! mutinied and several of the inferior 
branches of the NSghansis seceded. Chief among these m Ranchi 
Disinci w as the of Bark^garh, whose property was onnl^ted 

in <3 now forms a raluable Government estate. The subsequent 
of the IXstriet has been uneventful, w ith live cTti:epiion of penodicid 
manifestation!? of the discontent of the Munck population in the sout 
and south-east. This was fanned during the lost fifteen years ^ 
nineteenth century by the self-interested agitation of so-called larddri 
or leadens, whose chief object has been to make a Imng for themselves 
at the espunse of the people^ and alio by the misTepresenWtions n 
a certain section of the German missionaries. It culminated in a ^la 
rising in iSgg under one Bir^ Mundl, who set himself up ^ ' 

sent leader with miracuiouit ^wers. The movL^eni wa-s 
wanting in dash and cobesioiif and was suppressed vrith^i u ly 
by the local auihofities, the ringleader being captured, and ^ ^ 

days from cholera in the Rlnchi jail- 

Frontier Agency was established in die District, w ic was en 
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known as LohSrdagit includc^l ihe present Dktrict of Palamau and 
hfld Its head-qnarters ftt LobflrdagE, 45 west of RJinchl. In 1S40 
the hwd-r|oarters were transferred to their present site^ and in iSg? the 
subdivision of Paltniau with the Torf was formed inlo a 

separate District 

Doisiimgiar, which lies about 40 mil^ to the west and south flt 
Rinchl, contains the ruins of the fKilaces built in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century by Mahirfja R£m Sabi Deo ai^d his bnxher the 
Kuar Gokhfll Nath Sahi Deo, and also of some halMozen tetupSes 
erected for the xi-or^htp of Mahadeo and Ganesh, The stronghold of 
the former Raji of Jashpur, one of the old chiefs bmught into sub- 
jeetton by the Mughals^ is situated about j miles north of Ctetal'iud in 
the Jashpur /Organa. The only other relic worthy of note is the 
temple at Cmutia, on the eastern outskirts of the town of RfinchL 
Chokahaiu, or " the place of mourning,* is a ullage in the south-west 
of the District fftmous for its laige buml-ground. which is used by 
both Muhammadans and MundSs, 

The recorded population of the present area rose from 313,32® m 
1873 to 1,058,169 in iS^r, to 1^128^885 in iSgii and to ij 187,9^5 
In 1901. The large apparent mcrease in the first 
PopiiJitioir. j^,^de may be in port attributed to the imperfections 
of the first Census. The subt5cquent growth would have been greater 
but for the drain of cooly reemiting for the tea and other industrieSf 
coupled with a year of aharp scarcity just before the Census of igoth 
The more jungly tracts are very makriouSp but on th^i wliole the 
climate compares favourably with that of other parts of Bengal. The 
principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown below 
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The four towns arc RakciiT the present^ and Ij^itasdaoa the 
former head-quarters, B Os Dir. and Pai ucot* The density of population 
declines steadily from the north-east to the west and south-wefit; the 
greatest growth has taken pbee along the south of the District. 
Emigration has for many years been very active- In 1S97H 4i096 
coolies were dispatched to tht? -!\s^Fn tea garden*^ in 1&9811 4 ^ 3 ^911 
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in iSgfjn 3.244 j iti 1900. owing Lo a fiilyrc of iht tropfij the jiuniber 
rose to 6,307; trut since then it has feikn eq ^,750 in 1901, imd to 
1^799 in tgo^. The recent diminution h due in part to the vefy much 
closer supervi^on over the operations of the recruiter provided by 
recent legistaiiorL 

There is also a large but unreccirdcd exodus to the tm gardens of 
Darjeeling and the Duini. vtfhich are workM with free b 1 iour,and to 
the ccjal tiiincs of Mitihhilm and tiurdwin; during the winter nicmth-v 
many \mi the Districts of Bengal proper to seek employnicnl m earth¬ 
work and in harvesting the crops. The total number of emigrants at 
the time of the Census of 1901 was no Ifss tlian 275.000, of whom 
93,000 were in Assam and BOpOoo in Jiilpoigiifi DLstricl. Hindi lit 
spoken by 42^ per cent, of the population^ Ihe diidect most in vogue 
is a variety of Bhojpurl known as XfigpurEa, wbidi Ivts burrowed some 
of tls gra.nsnmiical forms from the adjoining Lhliattisgarhi diatccU 
Unguiigcs of the Mutidii family are spoken by 30 eent. of the 
population^ the most common being MundiJlrl, which isj the 
399,000 persons, and Kharis, w hiclj is s]jokeii by 50.000. Kurufch or 
Qruon, a Drevidian knguttge, was rctumKi at ihe Census as ihe pareiU 
tongue of rather more than a quarter of the popukrion i but as a matter 
of fact ni.my of ihe Ofaons have abandoned their tribiil language m 
kvour of a dcbui^ed form of Hindi. Hindus number 474,54^^ pervofu 
(or 40 tier cent, of the loud); *Winiisu, 546,415 (46 per cent.) ^ Musal 
41*57^ (3i Chrkt™% .J 4 , 9 SS («oi 

Anitiiisni is ih« religiofi, if sucli it can be calkd, ert the Hborig 
tribes; but many such persons no^v claim to be Hindus, iind the native 
Christians of Rinchl District have come almost entirely from their 

or aboriginal tribesj the must numerous art the Ohaons (379,000), 
Munuas (3j6,ooa}, and Kbwias (4i,o«), The Oraems are foimd 
chiefly along the north and «est, the Muiwias m the ^ 

Khaii&s in the Mjuilvwesi uf the Oisiricl- *\moiig the Hmdu 
Kurniis (40,006) and Ahlrs (Uoills) and LchAn (each ij,000) arc 
iiiwi birgely roiwesented; the last named iirobably include a largo 
tiimiber of aboriginal blacksmiths. Agricutiure suiiports 75 H®" 
gf the population, industries 11 jier cenL, lomnicrcc 0*6 per ccni.i an 

the prot'essionii 1-2 per cent. * , - 1 

Christians are more numerous tlian in iwy Other Bengal Ltultici, and 
in fact number R^^lev^nths of the whole Christian populau™ of 
Bengal and Lantern Bengal. Missionary eflori commenced start y 
before tlie middle of the ninDteetith Lenluiy, the convcris 
dmost cniirdy uf Oniuns (61.00^), Mundiii ^ 

(so,o(»y The German Evangelieid Luthemn Mission was esta^hed 
ill Rinchl in j1J4S. ^ originally known as Gossuer i Mission, 
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unfartuimte dssiagrMriiciiL sub^^uently luok place# and in j 3S9 it 
wai split yp into iwu sections, the one enrolling itiiclf under the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gos^pel, and the oilier lelaining the name of 
Gossner's MiEsion. ‘Fhe progress made during recent yean; Ims been 
renmrkable, the number of converts Tiaving increased from 19^000 in 
1891 to three times that number in 1901. I'he Mission now possesses 
ic stalions in the District; and tile workers include ti European 
missionaries [9 native pAStor^,, and 515 catechists, teacher^ &Ch The 
Church of EngLand Missionp which had its uHgin from the split in 
Gossner's Mission, had in 1901 a coninmnity of ij^oooy con]pared with 
10,000 in The Roman Catliylk Mission is an offrhoot from 

a mission founded at SinghbhUm in 1S69, which was estended to 
Ranchi in 1874+ li has now 11 slations in the iJistricE^ and its con¬ 
verts in igoL numbered 54,000, or abcHil Lhrce ^ilklis of the total 
number of Roman Catholics in tkngal and Kastern fkngal^ The 
Dublin University Missiun, which counticnccd work at Haz*^rib4gh in 
1893^ opened a branch at Rinchi in 1901. 

■fhe greaLer part df the District is an undulating table land, but 
towards the west and south the surface beconies more broken # the hills 
are steeper, and the valleys are repLiued by ravines 
Aanc tuftp tit-|iere no crops can be grown. Cultivable land 
ordinarily falls into two mmn classes : or levelled and embanked 

lowlands, subdivided according to the amount of moisture which they 
naturally retain i and or uplands, which include alike the Ain or 
homestead lands round the village sites and the stony and infertile 
lands on the higher ground. Gciierully speaking, the low embanked 
lands arc entirely devoted to rice, w'hile on the uplands rice is also 
growTi* but in company with a variety of other crops. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, areas 
being in square miles:— 
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The chief staple is rice, grown on 1^914 square miles, tlw upland 
rice facing invariably sown broadcast, while the lowland rice is either 
sown broadcast or transplanted- Other importjint rcrcals are^i?W/i or 
the small millet miiiare) and mafud ^ pulses^ esjiedaHy 

and oilseeds, chiefly saf^Hja and musLanJj arc also extensively grown- 
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The harvEii, m Auijusi Jind Sc|ilt;fiibcr, uiL-liidu^ tht: 

iiplulld rice cropsp niitlul^ und pulses ^ and the ^Aari/^ rcagieil in ihe 
laiter |jart ot Novemborp i>ecensbcrt and Januar>, ineludi^ the whole of 
the rice crups on the embiAnked lundSp sttrgujat and one of the wieties 
of urd pulse. Though in urea there is apparently not much diflerence 
betv^ eeri these Hmrvcsts, the latter is by hr the more important of the 
two owing to the weight of rice taken olf the d^a liinds. I he rtiAi 
harvest in February is rcLitively very smallp the only impor^iu erops 
being rahir {C^Jitnai iNdti^as} and Tea was at one time some¬ 

what extensively cuUiv'atcd, but the soil and the rainfall do not appear 
to be suited lo the production of the finer varieties, and the industry hies 
of late years sensibly declined. In r^oj Ehcre were zi gardens w-itli 
3,156 acres under tea and an out-turn of jDd,ooo lb. Market-gardening 
hi carried on to u small extent in the neighbourhood of the large tuwTis 
by inimigiant KtHris from Bihir. 

'J’hc low land nigst suitable for embanked rice cultivation li4Ui ali^dy 
been taken up, aild as the cost of levelling and coihai] Icing the h^her 
ground is considerable^ the extciii?ion of cultiA^ation proceeds but slowly, 
Tlie native cultivator employs prlruiiive methods and displays no 
itiicrcst in the introducEbn of improvements^ In GoverninenL Elates 
experiments have been made with iui|jroved seeds, especially of the 
potato plant, and on the GeiaUud tea estate some tod has been 
put under the stsui atoe and experiments iri fibre extraction are being 
made- 1‘he construcEion of tanks for irrigation purposes by erecting 
dams across the siopes^ though they would be cheap and cfToctivet has 
been but little resorted to, except at fColebtra and In a few vilLigOj^ 
in Gov eminent estates. Cow'-dung is used for manuring lowland rice, 
and ashes for tho ferti fiction of the uplands^ e^txially for ctatcai. 
In the lean years 1S97 and rgoo advances of Ks- zo,poo were 
under the 1 -and Improvement Loons AcE^ and of Rs, cr 

tin: Agriculturists' Loan^ Act, 

No good cattle are bred, bigs and fowls are largely kept 1 ^ the 
aboriginal inhabitants, especially in the remoter parts and on the higher 
ptatcaux. 

Extensive jungles under i^rivate qwncrslij|i e.iirf iti the north west 
and iiouih, but the unly tiOAieriiiiicnt forest is a sniuli Rcsen™ etn'cnng 
2 square miles notr K^nchf town. , ■ u - 

The Sonapet area in the souttudosl corner of the Ihstnct, w ic la 
almost onlircly surrounded by the UalrnSL imji, has long been known to 
contain gold } but^ from the recent investigations of experts it apii^m 
very doubtful whether ii-i extraction diher from the wituvium or from 
any of the quAfU veins can ever ]jrovu remunerative, iron ° ^ 

inferior quality at>ounds throughout the Pistrict, .inrd is smet 3 t e 

old ivative proeeis and used for the manuriicture uf agrieulluial miple- 
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In the souih-eiwi of Uie 1 riinSr /nr^am ii sufi kind of 
steatUe allied to soajjcstone is dug out of small minc^ and conyeried into 
various donieiitic utenNiU^ The niine^ go down in a slanting direction h 
and in one Or two in&Lnnco^ a depth of about 15* been reached r 

I'he harder and tougher kinds of trap make good road-iiietitl while the 
softer and more workable forms of gnmiic are of easy access and art 
much used for the coiistrucilon of piers and founrdations of bridges and 
other buildings, Mica is fomid in several liocalitieiSt especially near 
l^>hardaga and etsewhcic ill the north of the District, but not in 
cienl quantittes or of a quality gootl enough to nuike it wortli rnining. 

rliE chief industry is the manufacture of shdluc. The iac insect k 
bred chiefly oti tltc kusum and {Sufm 

/randw) trees^ and shellac is manufactured at some 
hiilf-dofcn factories^ the largest being at Ranchi and 
Bilndu, Brass and bell metal aiiich:.^ arc tiianu 
factured at Lohirdaigit imd coar^ cotton cloths are woven throughout 
the IHstrict. 


Trad? and 
fqgunimicatioDSi 


The chief e?t|ajro. are rice, oilseeds hidcji^ lac* and teu, M>Tabolanis 
{ CMt/M) arc also csteti^vdy exported. The chief imports 

arc whcati tobacco, ^tigar^ gi/r^ halt^ piece goexis, blanket^ and kerosene 
oil. The principiil jilaces of trade luc RSnclii^ LohArdagS, Btindu, 
ralkot. and CSobindpUf. In the west of the Di^itrich owing to the 
fr«iucut gAafi witJi ojily bridle-paths across them, the articles of cont- 
merce are Ciirried by strings of pack^bullocks^ of which grciU numlierf^ 
may be met after the crap-ciatting sea.sun, passing in or out of Barwe to 
trade cither in Rilnchr or in the Jashp^ur and SuTgujU States. 

No fttiltt-ays enter the District, and pmcncally the *.Jrh<jlc of the 
external tnide is ouried along the cart-road whkh connocts Rincht 
town witli rurUlia on the BengahXn^givur Railway. I hiis road, and 
those to Cluiibilsa and IlHiitribagh, with an aggregate length iii the 
District of about loo miles, arc maintained by Uovernment, 1 here 
are also giy miles of road (including 170 miles of vilkige tracks) niaiti- 
tained by the District board- The most ini|iortant of these ai'C 
gravelled road, 52 miles in lengtln connecting Ranchi with l^lilrdttg^i 
and UEinietalled roads fnun Kancht to BOndu and'ramiVr, I'alkoi, Ben^ 
and KurdcK, Sosan, whence one bmnch rutts to Diltdrdagii ^tnd 
another through (iumla. There k a ferry over the Koel river^ where 
it crosses the rOiwl to the new subdivisioiml head^quarter>i at tTUiula, 
but a>i a rule ferries arc little u^ed? ii* the rivers^ when nut ea^jily 
fordabk., become furious hill torrents which it is dangerous to crofc^ 
The District was ofTetled by the famine of 1874, and the liarvests 
were very dendent in iS^i^ iSgftpand iS^; 

am at« occasions that relief 

i>pcraLion.-> were found ncccsiiiry. In iB^7 the test works at first failed 
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10 ciitract labour^ nnd it was bopD'it for a lirne ilTat the [jenplc w^mld 
he nble to !;urmDiint their trouble withnui hd^ from f tovcmmenl. Ilis- 
tress subsequently akaoiresied itself in the centre oF the Pistrictp but 
Tclief operations were once undertnken and the acute stage was of 
ven,' short duration. S^sT^o persons found ernplojinent in 

relief w'orlts. and gratuitous (jelief was given to 15,^,100 persons, the 
expondititre from public fundsi l*oirig ks. jS^om. 1 ’he District was, 
however, never oHicjally declanxl aflectcdi and relief oiierjiioru wen' 
carried on only for a few mr^nths on a sniall juTtle. In 1900 relief 
works were opened in aitiple time: the attendance ori them was far 
higher than in the previous famine i and the distress that would other- 
wise have ensued was thus to a great extent averted. The area affected 
w'as 5.052 square with a [wpulation nf abejut 493 tWm l^erflons; 

and in all^ 1^134,287 pcrsoiis {in icmis of one day) received relief in 
return for w^ork and 516,400 ptrson-s gtaluitously, the expcndElurc from 
public funds being 2-3 laklis. The distress was most acute in the centre 
and west of the District, but, as far as is known, there were no deaths 
from starvation. 

In 1903 the District w^s divided into two subdivisions ^th hcad^ 
quarters at Rilncht and Gumkp and in [905 a third subdiviston was 
rormed with head-quarters at Khunti. The siafT at 
head-quartcra subordinate to the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner consists nf a Joint and five l>«|juty.MaK«tnite^olle«fn«, while 
tlie CJumla subdivisioi) is in charge <rf a Joint, and the Khunii sub- 
division nf a Deputy-Magistrate^ollecior^ 

The t hief court of the District, both civil and criroinal, is that of the 
judicial Commissioner, who is the District and Sessions Judge, The 
Depot)' Commissioner has special powers under seciitm 34 of the Code 
of Crirainat Procedure to try all cases not punishable with death. 1 he 
ci«l courts include those of the Deputy C ollectors who try all onguMl 
rent suits, of two Munsifs at Riitichi at>d Gumla who have also c 
Tmmttn of a Deptiiy Collector for the trial of r^t suits and of a specail 
Subordinate Judge for the combined Districts of Hastanltflgh and 
Ranchi. The most common crimes «e burglaries and those which 
arise from disputes about land; the Utter are very frequent owing to 
the uoseltled nature of rights and areas, the iporancu of the i^mon 
people, and the greed of indifferetit and petty landlords. Murders are 
unusually frequent, as the aboriginal inhabitants ate heavy dnnltets. 
believe in witchcraft, and have small regard for life. , • - . 

I'he ooiiniry wm origiimlly m the .wle possessioft fii the ibor^™ 
settk'ra, whose vilh^es were divided into groups or each under 
its MdMif w chief. These chiefs were sulwequently h^gbt under the 
dominaikm of the N.igbanri Rljls who became H.nditi/ed and^ 
degrees lost sympaiby with their despised non-Hmdu subjects, the 
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Mahilr^>1iv in course of time miide large grants of land for the main- 
teimnce of iheir relatives, military su|iporler?i, and political or donie-stk' 
farouriti^ who fell intu Unancial difticuUjci» and admitted the dt'A^ 
or aJien adventurer to prey upon the land. To one or oUter of the^ 
stages belong all the tenures of the District. They are very numeroufi^ 
hut can be generally classified under friur heads: the RflJ or Choni 
Nagpur estate ? tenures deptndent on the Muthlj^jas and held by 
suInordinate Rljls ; mainlcnan'ie iind servite tenures; and cultivating 
tenures. 'Hie second and third cloa^ of tenures are held on a system 
of succession jjccultar to ChotA Xigpur, known os /*Nfn\-/>ufrddiki 
which renders tben^ liable to resumption in case of failure of male heirs 
to the original grantee. As the Chotil Nagpur Rilj follows the custom 
of primogeniture, maintenance gnitits arc givei^ to the near rulatives of 
the MahJlrtji, The chief service grants are : given for military 

service and the upkeep of a militiaj a similar tenure foujid in 

the oouth'west of the District: ffAJifr, for work done as dhcan ; 
for keeping safe the passes ^ and a v'aricty of revenue free grants, 
i^/Mr or grants to Hrihraans^ and diAi?/iar or lands set apart for the 
service of idols. Cultivating tenures may be classified as privileged 
holdings, ordinary fy&ii Sand known as m/Aas, and proprietors^ private 
land or maftJAiA^. The privileged holdings are those which w^ere in 
the cultivation of the alroriginal settlers before the advent of the Hindu 
landlords and the importation of culli^'atnrs alien Co the village. They 
include AAufnAafft with the cognate tenures known as AAa/A/Kfd (land 
set aside for support of devil propitiation )j /yaAnai\ and 

maAaff. The last two are lands held by the fiaArr and the village 

|>ri«t and headman^ [n some parts the privileged lands of the old 
settlers are known as AAt^ttfAAnffff and include the faAfi mun^d 

AAunff and the mdAata AAufr/. The ttniftdd is the village chief respon¬ 
sible for the piyment of the A Am triAAa/f/ rent^ to the mJfiAi of the circle 
of the villages^ while the a later importation, is the headman 

from the point of view of the Hindu landlord, whose interests he guards 
by agisting in the teal iiatian of the rent of the and cultiiution of 

the mitftjAiA<is lands. These latter include MAkAr/S:, nr land set aside 
for the provision of labour for cultivation of the remaining private lands. 
.-\s in other ports of Rengal, attempts to add to private lands are con¬ 
stantly made ; but the tendency received a salutary check from the 
demarcation, mappings and registering of AAfiiMAa^ and private lands 
under the fThoti NBgpurn’cnures Act nf ^865. By the nrignal custom 
of the country, now gradually passing away, rent was as a rule ass^es^ied 
only on the low lands nr On an average 0/ ten Milages in the 

GcnemmeiU estates in 18^7, the rates per acre for low^ lands w'cre found 
to range belw'eert Rs. I-2-3 and Rs. 3* r-tS, and for high landbetween 
IJ and .1 annas. These rales arc veiy ntuch lower than those prevalent 
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in w hirtc R-s. S to Rs. lo is often charged for an acre 

of (irat-clo^s low land. The uplands, when nol paying cash renlg sre 
usually liable to the payment of produce rent known as n^Aamal^ which 
varies a good dea.1 in difTerent poits^ and the cultivators are liable to 
give A certain amount of free lal^ur [^/A 3egSr) to the tandtofd- 
The following table shows the collections of knd revenue and total 
revenue (principal heads only), in thou^^nds of rupees :— 



TlHk>-T. 

1090 - 1 . ' 


1903 - 4 - ' 

Lincl mvwfie . 


r,o6 : 

At 


Totil imnuE . i 

4.9 1 ! 

1 T.<4 

i-9J 

6,Sr 


• Ihs JuuifTcliEia lb ihi IHctptf b«kc firt iliot I^LJjbu u-ii ftmeU 

butu 1. ■rp&nfip OLilrIrt in 

OuLside the municipalities of Ranchi and Lohahoaoa, local affairs are 
maimged by the District board. In 1903-^4 its income was Rs. 1,04,000, 
including Rs. 39^000 derived from rates; and the expenditure was 
Rs. r^ogpooo, the chief items being Ra- spent on public works 

and Rs^ J9|Ooo on education. 

The District contains 16 police stations or fAdnas and 16 outposts. 
In 1903 the force subordinate to the District Superintendent consisted 
of 3 inspectors, 33 sub-inspectors, 43 head constables^ and 35 a con¬ 
stables ; there was, In addition,, a nnal p^dice force of 14 ditjfaifors and 
3,443 The DlstHct }ail at RInchi has accornmodaiioti for 

217 prisoners, an<i a subsidiary jail at Gumla for 

Rditcaiion is bockward, only a-j percent, of (he population (s-i males 
and 0‘S fcnialea) being able to read and write m r^or. Great progress 
is now being madCp and the number of pupils under instruction rose 
from 13,569 in l%3-3 to 19,132 in r900-r. In t 903-4» t9i'074 boys 
and 2,5 r4 girls were at school, being respectively a2-0 and a^y per cenl- 
of the children of school-going age. 'fhere were in that year 85 7 schorjl^, 
iricluding i 5 secondary, 82s primary, and 17 special schools. Themo^ 
important of these are the District schools^ the German EvangdistH: 
laitheran Mission high school, the first grade training school, the 
Government industrial school, and the btind schoob^l in RiSnchl town. 
The expenditure in 1903-4 was R& which 19,000 was 

derived from Provincial ruvenuesj Rs. 38,000 from District funds, 
Rs, ycro from municipal funds^ Rs. 22,000 from fees, and 73^000 
from other sources, 

'Phe District contains 6 dispensaries, of which 3 possess accomn^ 
dation for 49 in^paticneSf The cases of 18^348 out-patients 3^ 
in-patients were treated in 1903, and 768 operations were perfi^ ^ 
The expenditure was Rs. 18,000, of which i^roo was conin i 
by Government, Rs. 1,000 by DLstrict funds, Rs, 5,000 by fni^s, 
Ks. 3,000 by municipal funds, and R^. 9.000 by suhscnpiions. 1 he 
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principal in<;titutiori is iHl* Kaiichi dispen.sM^^ A ^maW leper 
ai Lohirdflgi is conducted by the German mission. 

Voeoination compulsory only in municipal areas, but good pmgjess 
is being made throughout the District and in 190^-4 ihe number of 
persons successfully vaccitsated was J 7"3 

population. 

[Sir W. VV\ Hunter. SM/ts/tts/ yfccflww/ i>/ v^'i (iStj): 

F. A. SlackCp SeWemfft/ &/ Esfak a/ fAr ej 

C^ifid jVd^^ur (Calcutta, rSSd) ; H. C. IksUn Effierf^rt fAr 
of fht nistrtft a/ ZdArfr^Ajuj (Calcintap 1890): /byVrr tv/affN^ fo fAf 
CAo/d Aj^ndfi (C:alcutt!l, iSgo)^ E. H. Whitley, 

jVtf/cj ffft /Af <5/ IMdrdagd (Catcuttap ; F. B. Bradley- 

Bin, Cda/d jVa^ur (1903),] 

Ranchi SubdivisioiL—IIcad-quarters subdivision of the Bengal 
District of the same name, lying between 32* ai'and 23° 43" N. and 
84^ 0" and d.$^ 54^ with an area of 3,366 square miles. I'hc sulv 
division constsis of an elevated undulating table laud, where permanent 
cultivation bi almost confined to the tenaces cut in the slopes of the 
depressions which lie between the ridges. The population in t^l 
was. 753,^36, coittpared with 730,642 in 1891, the density being 215 
persons pet isquare mile. In 1901 it comprised 3,506 square miles: 
but owing to the formation of the Khuuti subdivision in 1905, the 
area was reduced to 2,366 square miles with a population of 527,829 
and a density of 223 persons per square mile. The subdivision con- 
iains two towns, Ranchi (population, 25,970), the hcad-quaiterSf anti 
T^hardaca (6^123); and 1,417 villages, 

R&nchi Town.—HcadMquarters of the District of the same name 
and also of the Chotl NSgpur J^ivisiont Bcugah -iituatetl in 23* 
2j' N. and 85* 20^ K., on the ("hoti Kagpur |>lat^u, alwKit 
feel above sea-level. Population (1901), 25,970 (including 2,844 
within cantonment boundaries), of whom 11,968 were Hindus, 7,547 
Nfusalniliu;. 3,640 Christians, and 1,807 AntrnisK Rlrvchf is a station 
of ihe Lucknow divihicn of the Eastern C'cmmand, and the wing of 
a native infantry regiment is stationed in the cantonments (formerly 
know'n as Dorunda cantonments), which lie 2 milts to the south of the 
iowrt It is also the head-quarters of the ("hotft Nflgpur Vidurteet 
Mounted Rifles, of the Superintending Engineer of the Western Circle, 
and of I he Executive Engineer of (he Chnlfl Nagpur Division. It is 
connected by good metalled roads with PurQlla, HrtjJrthflgh, and 
ChaibA-so, and Ls a large trade centre. It is the chief seat of Cbruti^ 
missionary enterprise in Bengal, and h the head-quarters of three 
important mlvsionj! (jr« Rakcwi Di^TRtcr), Rint!hl was cemstituted 
a municipality in 1869. Ilie income during the decade ending 
1901-2 averaged Rs. 13,000, and the expendiuirfr Hs- 12,000^ 1 ^ 
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• the inpftwne w!is tOi. 3S»ooOi mairly derived fmin a ian on 

hou^ and lands and a cotisen-ancj' rale; and the espendiiuTc was 
Ks. ja.oQOv The naiural drainage of the town I? escellenl, and plenty 
of good water «»n be obtained front wells. The town eontaina the 
usual public buildings; the District Jail lias nMOinmudatlon for sty 
prisoners, who are emploj-ed on the manufacture of oil and “f 
from aloe fibre. The most importani schools are the D^rict school, 
with 318 pupils on its rolls in 1902; the Rentian Evangelistic l,uinew 
Mission high school, intended chiefly for the edutatitm of Chn^ian 
converts, with *30 pupils; the firat-gradB school for ven^cii^ 
with 22 pupils; the Goiarttmcnt industrial school, and the blind s<m«. 
In the industrial school the pupils who in 1902 numbered go, recuve 
stipends varj'tng front R* 1 to Rs 3 per ntonlh, and arc taught rarjicn^ 
tering and blactsmiths' work, kc., together with a ceitom amount 0 
reading, writing, free-hand drawing, elementary arithmettc; wd pr^icsU 
geometry. The course of instruction at the blind school, which liad 
20 pumis, mcludes reading by means of raised type represenuog leite^, 
cane-work, weaving, and mat-making. It is p™^ to bta'id 

a large asylum ftw European and Eurasian lunatics from htMnheni 

India at RJlnchl. . 

Rander,—Town in the ChorSsi fd/nta of Sural Di^ct, Bom^ ), 
situated in 21* 13' N. and 4 ^' E. on lb* right 
2 Utiles above Surat city. Population (^ 90 »). * o, 47 *■ 

IL^ndcr is supposed to be wic of the ddesi place* m ’ 

It is said to* have been a place of importance about the beginm^ 

of the t'hristian cm, when BToach was the chief seat of ewnme 

“:;ttem Sa. ^Ibirtlnf (ro 30 Render 

Broach as dual capitals »f .South GuJardL In the ^ ^ 

thirteenth century a colony of .\rah merchants and sai^ is st«^^ 

liave attacked and expelled the Jains, at that tune ru 1 E _ 

anti to have converted their temples into mosques. Under the Mtne 

of NSvatfis the Kftndcr Arabs traded to distant countries, 5 4 

tS; B^rbL described Render as a rich and ^ p^J 

of the Moors <Nilyaiil.s>, possessing very Urge and 

trading with Malacca, Bengal Tawasery 

taban, and Sumatra, in all sorts of spires, di^gs, 

and notreUin. In 1530 the Tortuguese, after sacking 

Raralef. With the growing importance of 

praisperity.and, by ihe dose of the si*i«nih cenlury. ^ 

Lpt!mlem on Surat. At present, ^rJaiSln Mo" 

trade wcslwaids wiili Mauritius aod S bridge in 

mein, Siam, and Singapore. By 'be op^mg _ iminieipalitv, 

1877 R-inder was closely connected wnh ..uta 

established in tS68, had an average income of about Rs. jo, 8 
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tVic decade ending igoi ; in t9oi”4 the Income was Rs, 33,000. 
Tlie town cantains 1 dEi^pensary-j an English scliool with 47 pupils, and 
6 V£i™cukr schools, 5 for boys with 517 pupils and one for girls with 
RJlndhJa.—Petty State in Kathiaw^ar, Bombay, 

Rang&m&ti Town.—Ancient town in the Berbampore subdivision 
of Murshidtbdd DEBlnctp Bengal situated in 34^ i' K, and 83^ iT E., 
on I he right bank of the Bh^glrAthi* fi miles south of Berhamijorc- 
Population {190])p 400. The clay here nses into blue's 4& high* 
which foma the only cle^nted ground in the ncighl>ouThcH:»d» and are 
very compEcuous from the river. Few remains have been found except 
pottery and the tmets of buildings^ tanks^ and wells ; but R^ngAnTiti is 
rich in traditional histor>^ Tho legend respecting the origin of the 
name, which means " red earth,' is that Bibhlslmna, brother of Rdvana, 
being invited to a by a |x»Dr Brahman at Rlnglm^ti, rained gold 
on the ground as a token of gratitude. By others the mEracte is referred 
to Bhu r3cb, who through the |jower of hts austerities rained gold. 
Ringiimati has been identified by Mr. Beveridge with the city of Kama 
Sutamup the capital of the old kingdom of the same name visited by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiiten Tsiang about A.t>. G39. It may also have 
been the site of the chief of the monaslenus mentioned by Hktcn 
Ti^iangas Tjoto-wei-chE-^ng-kiadanp a phonetic rendering of the Sanskrit 

.\ftcrihe Muhatnntftdan conquest fn no^p Ringtmati {according to 
Mr. Long) formed one of the ten /aaJdarU into which Bengal was then 
divided. Its Hindu ^mlndiir was a considerable person, and on the 
occasion of the great /majd at MotijhH in 1767 he received a AAi/af 
worth Rst 7t 27Si or as much tts the tamJndar of Nadia. The site of 
RingSm^ti was nt one time selected in preference to Berhampore as 
a healthy spot for the erection of bsrtackfH The East India Company 
formerly had a s^ilk factory here. .411 that is now' left of this ancient town 
is a bungalow and a silk filature belonging to the Bengal Silk Company, 
[H. Beveridge, Site of Kama ^ Ana fir 

vol. Istii, pt. i, No. 4 ; Capt. Wflford, jrW/'if 
vol. ix, p. 39; and Capt. I^yard,yi?ff^^Aa/ of /Af 
A^OI. XX li.] 

Rfi^ngdin^ti Village.—Head'quarters of the (Chittagong Hill Tmets, 
Eastern Ikmgal and .45.samp situated tn a a" 39^ N. and 9a* 17' E-+ on 
the banks of the Kamapliuh rtvcn Population (1901), Rangi' 

miUi contains a high school and hospital. U is the residence of the 
('hakml chief The London Baptist Mission has a branch here. 

Rang^mStiA Village.—Small ^-illage in the cast of Golilpara 
District, Ekistern Bengal and .4ssanip .dtuaicd in ig' N. and 90'' 
36' E. It was for many years the frontier outpost of the Muham¬ 
madan!^, the country farther cast being occupied by the A horns. 
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Viil^e in ihc Caiihaii ^utxiivi^iDn nf Ki^mrup DiHiHcti 
R'lsteni Bengal and Assam, situated in i6^ 37^ N. and 91^ 37' on 
the hank of the Bandit riverp 33 milc.^ nuith at GauhJiti 10vn. The 
[)ublk btiildlng?;. include a of the trade is in [he 

hands of meircKants Icnomt as Knyahs. The principal import^ 

are cotton piecc-gocKJs, pmin and pulfiCi kerosene and other oils, and 
jiidt: the chief exports arc Hcc and dik cloth. All sorts of cminir>' 
produce are procurable In the vllljige market. 

Rangna Fort (nr Prosidhagarh).—A favourite fort of Ssivaj^ situated 
on a hat-topped hill in the Kolhilpur States Bombay^ about 53 miles 
south-west of Kolkipur city. The hill is steep on three sidesp vith an 
easy ascent on the north. The lop h girt by 1 wall of rf>ugh blocks^ 
leaving three pathways down the hsIL The fort is -ttFS* ket east 
to west, hy Jt340 feet from north to south. It was taken in 1659 by 
bivajt and rcpfilred, and has since remained iis Mariltha hands 
was dismantlt^ in 1^44 by order of the BntUh, 

Rangoon City*—Capital of Burma and head-quarters of the l^ocal 
novemmenii situated in r6° 46^^ N. and 96® ri'* E,^ on both sides of 
the Hlaing or Rangoon river at its point ^ junction i>rtCfiBtlonp 
with rhu Pegu and Rtuundiiung streaui-s ar miles foom 
the sea. The greater pari of the city—the town [iroper* with its main 
suburbs of Kemmendinc and E^aztmdaung- along (ho left ornorthem 
bank of the river, which at this pointp after a soutlverly course through 
level ^laddyTiclds and along tiie city's western sidep turns lowardis the 
east for a mik or so before bending southT^urds to the Golf of Martaban. 
Behind the array of whones and warehouses that line the northcfn 
bank rise the buildings of the mercantile and businr^ quarter, and 
thence the ground slopes upwards through a wooded cantonment 10 the 
foot of the slight eminence from which tlw? greai golden Shwcdagon 
[jagoda looks down upon the towTi and harbour. On the south bank of 
the Rangoon river arc the suburbs of r^ala, RamLlka^it, K.iinaun^tJ> 
and SeikgyU narrow stri|>of dockyard premtscs and nasivc huts on the 
fringe of a vast expanse of typical delta poddy-^clds. These mark the 
southern limit of ihe city. Tg the west the boundary k the we^item 
bank of the HImng ; to the east ihe PoAundaung and Pegu streams hem 
the diy in ^ to die north the municipal boundary runs through the 
slightly undulating wooded country into which the European ejuarter is 
gradually spreading. 

The |>opulaiion of the city at each of the last four enumemiiona was 
as follows: (rST^} 9 ^745^ {iS 5 i) 134 >* 7 ^» iEo,3i4tand 

234.381. After the three Presidency tow ns and the 
cities of Hyderabad and Lucknow, Rangwm is the 
most populous diy In the Indian Kmpirr. Its rate of growth is, as t e 
census figures show, cimsideralile. The actual iiHueose between 1091 
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ami ifpi {54,557) was luil«? shati Uiat of MadnsA. a rily of more 
than double its popuiation^ white ihc growih beiwiitn iS?J and ig^t 
(136^136) is UKCe^cd only by iba^ of Cnicutta among all Indian citie$, 
A Urijc portion of the increase is due to immigTation from India. The 
nutriber of persons bom in India resident in thedty was 65^910 in 1691 
and I^7^713 in igoi (of whom only td per cent, were womEjn). Nearly 
twothirds of these foreigners tamer from Madras, and nhoni one-fifth 
from Bengal. The Chinese colony has intreased from S,oa9 In 1891 
to tfpOiS In 1901. Of the population in 1901, ^ 

one-thirdp were Buddhists but the Hindu aggregate (8^,994) was almost 
as large. Mnsalmans numbered 43,01?, and Chrlsiians 16,930^ of whom 
about one-half were llumpeons and Eurosihus die number of native 
Christians being 3 ,i 79. II1C Society for the PrOf tagatiofl of the Oospel 
and the American Baptist Mission labour in the city, '{’he 
Presbyleriam, and other Protestant denominations are also represemicdt 
Lind there h a large Roman Catholic mission. 

Rangoon has lieen the administrative head-c:[uartcrfi of die Province 
ever since the second Eunnese M'ai added Pegu to the Indian Empire. 

It was never, howei'cr, a royal capital, and its impdr- 
lance as a mercantile centre is of comjjarntively 
recent development. 

According to Taking tradition, the first village on the ^^itc of modem 
Rangoon vro-s founded about 5SS by two brothers, Pu and Ta t*aw^ 
who had received some of Gautama's hairs from the Buddha himself, 
and, acting on hia instructions^ enshrinKl ihern tu the famous Shwe- 
dogon pagoda. Punnarika, who reigned in Pegii from A.n. 746 to 7 ( 11 , 
!« said to have reRiunded the lovm^ and called it Arumana, and it 
not till later that it regained Its original name of Dogon, The 1’alaing 
rccfirds relate how iE Wfus occupied by the Hurnians in 1413 ; how 
ByanyakJn, the son of Raradirit, was appointed governor | and how' 
?^hiusawbu, his .sister, in whose memory a national festival is celebrated 
each year, built herself a palace here in 1460, After this, however, 
the town gradually sank; into 1 collection of huts. Dala, now a suburb 
on tl»e right l^ank of the Hlaing, and Syriam on the opposite side 
of the Pegu river^are repeatedly noticed ; but of Dp^gon little or nothing 
in said. 

lit the wars between the sovereigns of Eunna and Pegu, l>agon 
frequently changed hands; and when in 1753 Alaung|«yA (Alomp™) 
drove out the 'Palaing garrison of Axu (then the Burmese capital), and 
eventually conquered the I'alamg dommions, he came down to Dugon 
and repaired the great pagoda, .llaungpaya for the most part rebuilt 
the town, gave it the name of Van Kon ('the end of the war') or 
Rangoon, which it has ever since home, and made it I he seat of 
a viceroy. Until 1790 it wus the scene of incessant strugg]<?s between 
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ihtt Buriiiiiii5 Hnd In tltai yeir the place was capiujcd by 

the latter, but ihc rising wa^i !5P|>ecdily quelled by BodawpayA, 

About this period ibe East India Company obtained leave to 
establish a factory in Rangoon, and the British colours were hobled 
over it. In 1794 diflercnccs arose in Aiakan and ChitUgong between 
the East India Coinpany and the Uumiese govcmniunb and in the 
fallowing year Chaplain Symes was sent on an embassy to Ava, unc of 
the results of bis mission being the appoiiitmutst ol a British Resident 
at Rangoon in 17^, Symes thus describes Rangoon as he saw it :— 

'h stfLtches along the bank of the river about a pnile, and is nqi 
iiiihre thiui a third of a mile in breadth, llic city or ww ss a 
suiTouEidod by a high stockade, and on the north dde it rs further 
strengthened by an irtdiffbreru fosse, Across which a wooden tjndge 
h thrfmn. In this hicc titere ant two gates, in i.^ch of llte others mly 
one. On the south side, towitid^ the north, there are a iiunj^r ol 
huts and ihrt!fr wharves with cranes for binding gcxjds, A battep^ 
of ! a cannon (six- and nine |ioui^das) raised on the hank coTnni,M>d^ 
the river, but the guns and ctirriiiges are in such a wretch^ condUioti 
that they could do but little execution. I he streets of the town arc 
iwrow and tinich inferiwr lo iliosc of bui dw" "nd „r 

The lioiiscs are mised on iMst» ftom iht isround All I he oth^ oi 
Ihc cfjvcmineiu, llte mosit opulcrn nierehanLv aiid pertWi w 
^idcrat^oll li«; *nthiii ihc fwi ; shipwrijilits and pcisoni of infcntw fanJi 
inhabit the suburbs.* 

In the ftfsi Butmese War (1834) Rangoun wa* uikcn by the Briush. 
During the early |Mrt of Ibe cain|)aign strenuous elfoTts were rtade by 
the Buriiians to recapture it; but it waa occupied, thoojjh not without 
heavy tosses from sickness, as well us from cusoaltics in action, till 
1837, when it was evacuated in uccoidance with the terms of the 
Treaty of Yandubo. In 184c the appeannee of Rangoon w^ dcsco^ 
as suggestive of meanness and iwverty, In 184* king KonUu^ Mm, 
belter known as priivce T'hatTOwaddy, ordered tlw town and 
to be removed about a mile and a ijuarter inland to Uic site of 
Liba, and to be called by that name. I’he royal order was to a icrlain 
extent obeyed, live princi|Ml buildings and g^cmnieiu 
placed in the new town, and were ilxtre when Hi* Bnivsli for« land^ 
L captured Rangoon in .ApHl. ,833, ^ the outbreak 
BnraicM War. From this time onwanls the place lias remuini^ n 
l>o«session of the Hritisli, its liistory being one of marvcIkaJs de%c oi> 
tiient, but, with one or two exceptions (s^h, fw i^tancc, as a ^ 
occuned in June. .893). devoid of strtki^ 'T'f ^ in 

separated from Hanihawaddy Dislnet, of whKh it formed pan, 

‘^The princiiial pagodas are the Shwedagon to the 

eantoinnent, said to coiiuin the relies of no les-s than four Bud . 
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mti>[;ly, the walcnstrainer of Krakuch^iiid;!, ihe J^UlT uf Knlsyuptir tli£ 
l^aihiiij^ xitbc of KonJ^dnuiim, Luid ci^hi httirs of CiAiitaEii^i; ihe Sule 
pagoda, a more jinciont but prcleniiouR shrinu io ihc centre of tht: 
business quarier; and the Equitiiuiig pagoda on the river face in the 
south-east of the town. 

Rangoon is famous for its airver^ in wood and ivory, and for the 
beauty of its siLver-workp which mostly toke^ the $hJtpc of embossed 
bowls. An art exhibition is held annually, and is no 
doubt helping to Ntimubitu an interest in art among 
native workers. MEUiy beautiful specimens of wood-carving are to be 
found in the shrine uf the Shwedogon pugodo, 

llie facImiH arc fur the most part concerned with the j3rc|Miratioii ul 
the three principal exports: rtcUp timbetp and oil. Of rice-mills^ where 
the paddy brought from the surrounding rural areas is husked and 
otherwise jjre|iared for the market, there are about fifty, and of saw¬ 
mills about twenty, 'the petroleum refinery deals with the produce 
of the earth-oil wells of the dry zone of Upper Burma. The total 
number of factories in 1904 

About five'sixths of the nuiritimc trade of Burtua |Msses through 
RangfKiir, and a JiUiMry cjf the commerce of the Province is very little 
more than a history of the pruigfcss uf this single 
[>oru Since Rangoon became on mtegral pan uf the 
British dominionsp its trade has increased by leaps and Ixtunds. tn 
1S56-7 the v^lue aggregated only a cfore, [8S1-2 this figure had 
risen to 11 crores, and by i8^r-3 to rg crores. In 1901-3+ in spite of 
a more stringent tariiT tiuwi in the past, it had mounted U|> to dose on 
26 crores^ while igoj-4 showed a further advance of nearly 6 crores 
on the figures for the previous year. Under practically all the main 
heads of import and export the growth has been steady- Imports of 
cotEon pieoe^oodSi which in 1881-j were valued at 6| Lakhs, were 
valued ut ncrtrly 15 lakhs in i go 1-3. Hrovisiems have risen fn value 
from j to II lakhs within the same peritxlp coal from i to lakhs, 
tobacco &om s to 4 lakhs, spices from to 4-J lakhs. .Among exports 
the developmem has been even more marked. The staple |srodncd 
of the country is rice. The value uf exports in this single commodity 
amounted in igot-z to gj ctores, compared with 6 crores In i8gi-- 
and crores in rS8i-z. Next in iin|JOrtance comes teak timber^ wilh 
a grum-lh in value from 23 takhs in 1881-3 to gi lakhs in igoi-z, 
followed by oil, which has risen from s lakhs in the former year to 3 1 
in the latter. Cuich b the only importoJit export that has shown 
a falling off in recent years. 

Hie following table shows, in thousands of rupees, the actual figures 
of imports and exports (excluding Cri>vernment storts and treasure) for 
Lhe three years selected, and fur 190^-4 
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Uurifi^ the suine (jeriod ihe customs revuoue roM froni 44 Ldsha in 
iSSi-j 10 60 lakhs in to yj lakhs in lyoi-i, and fiimlly to 

over a crore in 19C3-4. Owing lt> the increasing emii] Dement of 
vessels of large burdenj the niiniber of ocean-going sieatnera entering 
Rangoon has not risen lo an oKlent pfOfKJrtLomte to tt^c growth in 
trade imd tonnage^ the figures for xSSi-s lacing 9J1 vt$scl*s with an 
aggregate of 6551OO0 lons^ while those for 1903-4 were 

vessels w ttli a capacity of 3^005^000. 

Rangoon entered upon an era of prosperity which show-t no 
iinnicdiatc proapect of waning. Hie port is administered by a Tori 
Trust constituted under the Rangixut J*ort Act, 1905, wiricb supervbe» 
the buoj-ing and lighting of the rivcrp and provides and inabialns 
wharf and warehou^ cumunmodationi The receipts of the ^J'rui^t in 
J9CJ--4 oggre^led nearly iB lakhs. Rangoon is the terminus of all 
the lines of mil way in the P rownce. Starring from Fha>TC Street 
station, the lines to Frome and Baiiseiii piiss westwards btitw'uen the 
inunicipiility and the cantonment* and thence northwards througii 
the suburb of Kemniendine^ There are frequent local trains along 
dlls section uf the railway, and severai stations within the timibi of the 
dty, I'hc main line to MandaLiy and Upper Burma runs generally 
castwEirds from the terminus through the suburb of Pa^undauiig, and* 
skirting the mills that line the Baaunckung creek, imses north-^t- 
wards into Hanthawaddy restrict. Them arc ilo miles of roads wilhin 
city limits, of which aboiit 60 arc metahetL A steani tramway run^ 
east and west thmugh the heart of the business quarter* as well as 
northwards sis far as the Shwedagon pagoda. It is now being 
electrified. A railway on the eastern side of the city is used for 
bringing the earth r^^uired for the recLinwtEion of the low-lyin^t swampy 
area near the batiks of the river. 

Rangoon city consists of the municipality, the catitoninent, and the 
jioit. For the purpowa of judicial md general administration it h 
a District of Lower Burma, in charge of a Lteputy' 

Commissioner who is District MagUtrate, and who is 

assisnKi by a Oratomnent Magistrate* two sulKiSvisional magistrates, 

and other olHdab. 'I he Chief Court JrlLs in Rangoolt It is a Dmrt 

of Session for the trial of sessions cases in the ctly* and h(.ars apfica s 

from Ihe >[uffislrate. There b ii beach of 

consistiixi^ of (weiHy-ihr« member^. On the chil *idej the Lnief C«u 
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di^iposes of DHprial civil cas<!ii and of civil appeals. Pctly civil cases 
Are dbpc^ed of in the Small i^ause Courts in which two judges sit. 
There is a good deal of crime in the citr. The indchHurmim com¬ 
munity is addicted to theft, and acts of violence are not unconnnon^ 
while the proximity of the port appears to mate the tcmplation to 
smuggle irresistible to certain cjasiies. 

MTic administration of the Rattgoon Town l^chi h at present con¬ 
ducted under the provisions of she f^wer Burma Town and Villiigc 
l^nds .\ci of rS^S, Since 1890 the I'owm l^inds have been iiiaiiiged 
by a special Deputy-Commissioner, uitder the control of the Com- 
inis&toner of Pegu and the Financial Commissioner For revenue 
|iuiy»os^ the whole area comprising the Town Lancb is divided into 
eight drolcii. 't'he revenue collections in the District appr<»ximately 
average Rs. 3 i, 900 t *he whole of which is credited to Imperial funds.. 
The ground renls^ tej^ether with premiuLiis and the sale prcxzeeds From 
lands and building sitesj averaging in t]ic |Ki^t rather moni; than j lakhs, 
skrc credited to u special revenau head, from which a ruoinhution of 
tj 35 ]Ooo« diminishing each yeitr by Rs. ^5,000 til I extinguished in 
1508-9, is paid to the Kanguon imiEiiciiMlsty to be evi^e tided on works 
of utility. The balance is to finance n scheme for reclaiming and 
laying i.iut on sanitary lines the low -lying aroajji of the city, A few acres 
of rice land arc assessed at Rs. j ^ui actev bui tithcr lands ordinarily 
pay a bind revenue rate of Rs. j an acre. The revision of the rate is 
under ctatNidemtion. Other sources of non-municipal revenue within 
city besides custom.^ and land rate, are exebe and income Uct. 

'file former broughL in about 14 lakhs, nod the latter (which has been 
in furne in Rangoon since 1888) more than loJths in X90J-4. 

J'hc Rangoon Tijunrdpality coverx an area of about j t square miles, 
with A population in tgoi (inclusive of Uie residents of the port) of 
jj[,z6o. It was constituted on July 31^ 1874. 'Fhe committee con¬ 
sists of 23 niember^^ of w^hom 19 are elected by the ratejiayers and 
(f are nominated by GovernitieiH. Various taxes arc levied at a pen 
cx:ntagc on the annual ^'olue of lauds and buildings within municipal 
limits: iiamtl>+ the 8 per cent, tax for geticml jmrjjosex, the 7 per cenl- 
sc&veiigiE^g tax, the 4 per cent, water las, and the r [Hir uent^ lighting 
tasi. 'f'he scavenging tax is charged at the rate of 4 per cesit. in areas 
not served by the municipal drainage s)^teEiu As elsewhere, market 
tolls arc a fruiUful source of munki|.ial income in Kangotm^ 

During the ten years ending 1900 the ordiimry income of the launici^ 
paliiy (excluding special loans) averaged 17 lakhs, and the ordiJiar)' cx- 
iKiiditure 15 lakhs.' In 1903-4 the ordinary inrcpine was 24 lakhs the 
principal sources being 14 lakhs froni rates, and 3 lakhs from markets 
and slaughter houses. The gross income in 1903-4 was 4^ lakhs, 
including a loan of 13 taklis. Hic ordinary exi^t^diturc during that 
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ytar wAS ac Ukhs, jind She gioss expendimrt 55 likhs. Os' tbistotwl 
public works and consscrvancy absorbed each^ waler-supply 

lakhs^ and httspitals and educntioTi aljout h Likh taich. 

The cantonment lies to the notlli of the city, [t formerly comprised 
most of the European residen tial, quartet; but building uf^erations have 
now been e^atejided outside its mainly in the directmti of what 

h known , as the Royal Lake, an ani^ebd stretch of water lying xo the 
north-east of die city, and the canlunnieni iMsundary itself is now being 
turiailcd. 'I'he [lOpuiaticn in 1901 was ijjjn There is a canton- 
ment fund administered by the raintonmerit conmtitlec. fts iiicoiue 
in lyoj 4 was Rs. 84,000, derli cd largely from house and consert aotiy 
rates* 'i'he eKpenditure amounted to Rs, 82^000, devoted in the main 
to ooinienwicy :ind poliee. 

"J’hc city is at present lit ivitlii oil Utiijjis, but electric hghEing wUI 
proktbly hi^ introduced at an early slate. 

'fhe droijiagt sysiein consist?! of gravibning Mjwers which recti re the 
siCW-age from house conneziions and carry it to ejectors. These dis¬ 
charge their contents autoiiialicany into a main sewef. through which 
all tlie night-soil and sullagc water are forced into an outfall near the 
mouth of the river, immediately to the south-west of Monkey Point 
Hatteiy lo the east of the city. 'I'his system ha^ been working since 
[ 83 y with most ajitisfactory rcsylts. The water supply for Rangoon 
has till recently been drawn from an ardfieial resercoir about 5 nhItA 
from the city, called the Victoria from which water is card^ 

by a main pipe to the city and supplied at low pressure. Water is 
iilso pun^ijed ujii to a high-leve't reservoir on the ^hwedagon ^sagoda 
plalfoitn about too feet abtwe Rangoon, whence it is supplied to ihe 
city by gfnvitatioEL This arrangetiicnl has provided driiiting-waler 
Eo the city for the jiist twenty yeans; but the supply luiving been found 
insufficient^ a large reservoir lake has iK-en cofiitnicted at Hliwga, 
about 10 miles beyond the Victoria l^ike, which is calculated to supply 
all requivemenU for an indefinite period. 

The city contains sev^cral liandsTmic buildings. Among the most 
conspicuous are the new Govcfomcnt House to the north-west of the 
cantonment area^ the SecrelariaE buildings tu the east of the bts^mess 
quarter, and die Oistriet court buildings facing the river in the cemye 
of tlie city. The new RonUin Catholic cathedTal, w hkh is apprtKichmg 
cofispktion, promises to be a very hand^me st^cture. 11 k 
H all, at a cotlKr of the brigade prade ground in the ncight^urho^ 
of the cantonnitmb h one of the more recent additions to tlie aicliu 
lecture of the city. It is used for poblic meeting?? :ind for recreation 
purposes. I'he town hail, in which the municipal ofikes are locat^J, 
adjoins the iiule pag.xia in the businc^ quarter The Rang^ion 
CoUegCt the Cknemi Hospital, and tlie Anglican catliedral are gfoupt 
VOL. SJti. *■ 
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to^eiher iiitd merit notice. A new hosjjitaJ^ a PnovincLd Mu^um, 
new currency building^i^ and a Chief Court sue beinj^ coivitracied. 
There arc ^veral public squares! and gardens, and a picturesque park 
(Dalhousie Park) jfurround^ the Royal Lake referred to ahovev 
Rangoon is gamsoned by Hiitish and Native iivfantry and by t^o 
conapsLiiies (>f artillery. Tiicte Jire three VEjtunteer corps. 

Before June, the Rangoon jjolice wcrt; under the order^i of 

the In^ipcctor-Generai of Police^, but a Conrmissioner tms now been 
appointed for Rangoon and the police placed directly u rider his charge. 
For police purposes the city is divided into three subdivisions, each 
in charge of a Su^^^rintendent. There are to police stations and 
ro outposts. I he total streiigth of the force under the orderni of 
the Commissioner of Police and the Superintendents is 14 inspectors^ 
9 h^d constable^ jy sergeants, and jij native constables^ besides 
17 Kuropean constables and one Kntopoan sergeants 
i^ngoon has a large Centml jail with accommodation for 3i5iS 
nuti\c and Eo European prisoners, in charge of a whole-time Super- 
iniendcnq who is an officer of the Indian Mediral Service. The 
principal industnes carried on in it are car^ientry, wood curving, oCKich- 
liuiidi] kg, weaving, wheut-gnnding, and printing. A considerable portion 
i>r the pHntfiig work for Government is carHed out by the jail bruiK-h 
of the Government Press^ 

The following are the chief educatfumtl institutions in Kimgc^n; 
die Rangoon College and Collegiate School, e=iUiblished in 1S74, 
Education. iidministercd by the Educatir^nal S> 7 idicate from 
and placed in 1904 and 1903 fCijjectively 
Linder the direti control of GEivcmmenl; the Dioceian l 5 oys* School, 
founded in 1864, for the educalion of Europeans ; the Baptist College^ 
oiKncd in 1S73 as a secondary school, and in 1894 affiliated to ihc 
Calcutta Univet^ity; St John's Collcgt- f.S.P.G.), founded m 1864, 
and athliatcd ns a high school lo the Calcutta Un|ver!si[y : St. John's 
Convent Schof>l for girls;, stariod in 1861 ; the Lutheran .Mission School 
for Tamil children, opened in i^jB: and St, Paul’s iRon^n Catholic 
[»ys') school, o|>encd in j8Gi, 

In 1903-4 there were 37 htfeondary schtmls, iio primary schools^ 
roG elementary (pri^^ie) schools, and 19 tmlTiIng and spedd schools, 
the number of pupils in registered schools and in the two collegiate 
establishments WHS 8,031 in 1891, 13,514 in 1901, and 17,166 in 
(including 4,123 females). I'he ex|)cndLture ots eduEHtioii in 
1903-4 was borne ai follows: Prodncuil funds, Rs. 90^700 t tnutsHpal 
7^,300; fesj Rs. 3,04,300 ; and subseriptious, Rs. tirSw^ 

J he chief epidemic and contagious diseases preval^t in the city 
arc sinal|-po.\, chnlera, and enteric fuver. Snuill-fiOK 9p^>ears to lie intro¬ 
duced uEinually from the neighbouring Districts, w here it is alwayit rife. 
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Clioltira Ls (Endemic along the banks of tlic river and ijreckir and is* no 
doubL^ c]a%dy reUted to an impure drinking-water Mcdietl 
supply. Knlerie fever occurs sporadSciilly ihrougbout 
ihe city :ind suburbs. It is prol>abiy due to defective drainage and 
dcfei:tive vv-ater-Donnexions. Since 1905 plague has been epidemic. 

*rhc tnosl importanL medical institutions arc the Rafigoon Ceneral 
Hfi^pita! and tlie DulTerin Hnspilal, a new and handsome building 
recently ercctcti in the north-west comer of the dty. In conne^ejon 
w'iEh the ficneml Hospital, there are a contagious diseases hospital 
and an out-door disj>ChHlry at Pazundaung, A lunatic usylum h. 
sitiuiEed dfwe to the Centnd jitil, in charge of a comniissioned Medical 
officer, and a leper asylum is maintained outside the city. 

(f^pL M, Lloyd, hiifnti (1 S6fi)J 

Rangoon Rlver.^—Hiver of Burma on the left hanle w'hich elands 
l^angtKm city. It rises about 150 uule» to the north-west of the city 
m Protne Ihstricl^ not far from a |iiece of water known as ilie Inma 
Toike, through wliich it flottN and pursues a south-easterly course down 
the cenirc of the naitow^ strip of lowland in Pronic, Tliarmwaddy, and 
Handtawniddy l listricis^ which se|XinLtc& the Rangoon-Prome Railway 
from the channel of the Irrawaddy. In the north it is knowrn as the 
MyiEniakd^ and is diiided from the Irrawaddy by a low but fairly 
well-defined watershed. The Myitmakl is an important waterway in 
‘J'harrawuddy l>i$trtet^ Fed by the streamit from the Pegu Vonia in 
the east, it is the main outlet for the timber which is extrjicled from the 
forests^ of this niiige, The most iuipcatant village on its baaiks in thi^ 
iu'ea is Sonyw^e, where there is a forest revenue station. Farther south 
the river is known as the Blaing^ and on this poriiun steam iraiHo oF 
light dmughE is pmcticable. The Hlaing b ctainccted by various vide 
creeks wiEh the Irrawaddy, Ehe last of which aboii^ RangsKsn city ii the 
Panhiaing, which joins it almoSE oppoj^ite the western Jiuburh yf Ketn- 
niendine. I'rom thence onwTJirds the waterway is kne^wn os the Rangoon 
river. The sEreara, on which ocean slcitmers can ride at their moonr^gs, 
sepamtes the city |iroper and the cantonment of Rangoon from the 
dfickyard suburb of Dak, which lies on the right hank, close to the 
mtmth of Ehc Tw^akik Canal. After skirting the western edge of 
Rangoon city, the river beud^ to the east and mecLt the waters of the 
Pozundaung creek and the Peny Rivkr to the eas^t of the city, iiumt:' 
iliiitely also^xi a shoal know^n aii the I [a-sting?^. Thence it^ course is 
south-easterly, and it flows eventual I y into the Gulf of Martnbnn be¬ 
tween Blephant Point and the Eastern Grove lighthouse. Ocean 
steamers con go up the river os far m Rang^Hiii, but no higher. Skilled 
pilotage required for the navi^tton of the ai miles that lie between 
Rangoon and the sea, but the difficulties of the river are not to be 
con^paivd with those of the llipoghly. 
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Raji^ur Dislrict. — JJb$trict in the Rijsli^hi Divistopt of l£;istcrii 
llengdi and ^Vssuin, lying bct^vKrrt 35® 3"^ and 16* 19^ N+ Jtnd 8S* 44^ 
and 89® 53' E.^ with an area of ja 9 S square mile*. It h bounded 
un the north by Ja 3 |>aigtirr Drstiidt and the State of Cooch Behar; 
tjn the east by the BFahniaputra nver^ which separates it from Gc^EpSra, 
the G^ro Hills, and Mymonaingh; on the south by Bugra; stud on the 
w-est by DinSjpur and JalpAtguri 

Kang pur is one vast alluvial pTairip without natural elevations of any 
kind* Toward:^ the east* the wide valley of the Brahmaputra h annually 
laid under water during the rainy season; and the 
reniainder of the District b traversed by a network 
of iftreatiP^. which frequently break through their 
sandy banks and plough for the rn selves new channels over the fields. 
Those river changes have left their traces in the numerous stagnant 
pools or manihcii which dot the whole face of the country, but do not 
spread imo wide eK|>aTises as in the lower della. The gcncnil inclina^ 
lion of the surface is from north-west to souih^astj as indicated by the 
flow' of the rivers* The Br vhmaputha practically forms the esileni 
boundary for a dblaiicc of So miles, but Some sand-'fUits on its fart her 
liank also belong to Rang;ijur. llKHiigh only skirting the eastern 
frtjniier, its mighty stream exercises a great influents over the District 
by the fertilising efTect of its mundatiorK, and also by its dihiviiitiiTg 
action. The princitial liibuiaries of the Brahmaputra on Its western 
Ixink, within Rangpur* are the Usta, DharliV, Sankos, imd Dudhkutirir. 
The I'Ista receives numerous small tribiitary streams from the ncutli- 
w-cst and throws off many ofljth<POts* the most pm|]Ortani of which is 
the Ghlghat, which meanders through the ceiitre of the District hir 
114 miles, ’Jlie Ghflghli wa^ formerly an important branch of the 
I fsla, andj |jrevious tn the change tn the course of ttutt river in lire 
eighteenth ccnlury, was an iniportuni chaEinel of lummunication^ piiss- 
mg by Rang[mr town. I'he residents' bungalows, the Company s 
htcEori&i, and the old oipiEal, .Mnhjganj, stretched along its banks. 
The opening from the Hsta has hejw, however, nearly silted up, and 
the GMgh&t has deserted \x$ old bed. 


The K.^ u ATOVAj the most in) portant river i ii the wes^t, ft>rmH for m^hic 
distance the boundary wi[h ]>in 3 ,jjiur. In its course through Rangpur, 
it receives two tributaries frorn the east, both greater vi>]ume tluui 
ibitifp the Sarbaniiingala ajid Jabune»w^arE. T'fie DharlA marks for a 
few' mites She boundiijy' with Cooch ilch;ir, and then turns ?it>uib 
and entcfii the District, which it traverses in a tortuous south-easterly 
course for 55 miles beforr it falls into the Hrahniapuini* rhe bed 
of this river is sandy und ihe current rapid, and numerous shallow and 
shifting sands render navigation exlrcnicly difficult. 'iTie only other 
livers dtscmng mention are the 4^1ana,s and Gujaril: but the Di&iriet 
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[•< e^'erywhere -i^-ainwl hy ^lall streams and waterooiinses, many of 
which are navignblc by small cmfi in the rainy season. There are 
numerous stagnant marshes, some uf them in inctrnvcnicnl prosimily 
to Rangpur town, forming a source of unhealthbcss, These marshes 
are gradually silting up, a process which Wfts accelerated, in some 
instances, by the upheaval of their beds during the earthquake of 1897, 
The EUTfacc is coveted with alluvium, the soil being n mixture of clay 
and sand deposited by the great rivets which drain the Himalayan 
region. For the most part this is of the recent alluvial type known 
as pah\ hut a strip of hard red clay in the south-west forms a con- 
ttnu.ition of the RARiNn and cmttatrw nodule* of kank^r. This rM 
alluvium is known as khfjfiif. ^ 

W'hcre the ground i.s not occupied by the usual crops of Northern 
Uengal, it i* covered with abundant natural vegetation. Old river-l^cds, 
ponds and marshes, and streams willt a slu®ish current have a copious 
vegetation of Faffisneriff and other plants. I .and subject to inundation 
has usually a coveting of Ttr/wflcfi- and reedy grasses: and in some 
parts, where the ground is more or less marshy, Eoia immlnirafa is 
plentiful. Few- trees occur on these inundated lands ^ the most plenli- 
ful and largest is The District contains no 

forests; and even on the higher ground the tree vegetation is sparse, 
the indiriduals rather .siuriicd as a rule, and the greater portion of the 
surface is covered with gntsses, the commonest of these being ImptraUt 
aruniinaeta and Andropog^n ackvtaiiti. Among the trees the most 
conspicuous arc varieties of Eifus and the red cotton-tree {Bomfiax m^h- 
1'he thsH {Dalhtt^n Shm), the mango, the areca palm 
{Arem jack i^Artocarpits initgrifoUtt), homlwo, planimr, 

species of OV/wi, b9k«i {Afimuiops Ehn^, ms^twar (d/rrwo ftrrea\ 
and >d#s {Eugima Jambolana) occur as planted or sometimes self-sown 
.species. The villages are generally embedded in thickets or shrubberies 
r«f semi-spontaneous and more or less useful trees. The ttjpit {Laurus 
CMtia) is grown for its aromatic leaves which are exported as a con- 

diment, and pineapples are common, . „ . , is - i 

I^pardii and wild hog are stiH nwL with, espoci^Jly in ihe alluvial 
islands of the Brahmaputra; but tigers, which were formerly numeirms, 
have disappeared liefore the spread of cultivation, 

In the cold-season mimths northerly nr nonh-easlerly winds fomt 
ihc HimilByan region prevail, and the icmpemturc is comtioratively 
Inw, the mean minimum falling to 49* in Januarj-. The highest mean 
maximum lempemture is 91' in April. Rainfall commences early, 
with 4 inches in Apil and ri iu May, and is heavy, the average fall 
for the year being 81 inches, of which 19^ iitches occur in June, 15 in 
July, 1* in August, I j September, and 5 in October. 

The earthquake of 1S97 was very severely felt in Rangpur. Not 
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did it destmy ljoiMin|;s and diin^c estiimiicd at jo hkh^ 

bat by upheaving the heih of rivers it cifixted sjcriotts alurmtiiunf; in die 
. dr^iiuige of the country* Kiiny:pur tuwrip for insfajico, was ^ctioijsly 
affected by the mi^fiiig of the beds of its cirainage channels^ and the 
public buildings and masonry' houses were entirely or panlally wrecked. 
Moreover, the earth opened in fissures, from which njjrents of iinid 
ATid water inured thi to the fields causing widc^|ac^id destmetion of 
the standing etcjps and rendering the laiids uncultiiiible. Consider' 
able suIxsidences also occurredl, espcciatly in the neighbourhood id 
Gaihflnda, w^herc marches were formed. 

J’he District is liable in inundation ^ but HfP notable disaster has 
<»i‘CUrred the great of 17S7+ whkrh not only caused temlile 

ki«v of life and widespread destruction of cropsp re?iulting in fanunc^ 
but by forcirig th-e TTsta to change: its course, c^smplEtely idicrKi the 
hydrography of the Districts [n the same disastrous year a cj'done 
swept over the stricken countTy'; hundreds of trees were blown dmvn 
or tom up by the roots; the houses of the Euroj^eans were abnt^t all 
tinroofedp and thett was scarcely a thatched house left standing. 

According to the Mahabh^rata, Rangpur forimcd the western cjuipost 
of the ancient Hindu kingdom of K^mordpat qr PrflgjjYiitisba, which 

Biitor?. «^Mended westwards as far as the Kamtoy-fl river. 

Ihe capital was, generally much farther east; but 
the great Raja Bhagadatta, whose defeat h recorded in the epic, h 
uid to have built a country^ residence at Rangpur, which is locally 
inteqirclcd to tnean the 'abode of pleasure.' Ij^ail traditujns liavc 
presened the names of three dy^rastics that ruled over this tract of 
country prior to the fifteenth century. 'Hie earliest of these is 
oNSt^iaied with the natne of Pnthu the eiiteniiive ruins of whose 
capital are still pointed out at BiriTAKtJAKH in Jalpaigml Difitrict. 
Next came a d>Tiasty of four kings, whose faniily name of Pal recurs 
ui other pans of Bengal and also in Assam; and lastly a d>7iasty of 
three Khen kings—Ntlodhwaj^ Chaknidhwaj, and Xilumbar—the first 
i»r whom founded KAMATipuR in Cooch Behlr. Raja Nil^ml^ is 
said to have been a great monarch ; but al>out 149S he came into 
collision with AH ud-dln Husain, the Afghln king of Gaur, who took 
his capiLil by stratagem, and carried him away prisoner in an iron 
cage. 7 Tie Muhammadans, however, did not retain their Isold upon 
the country. A pentid of anarchy ensued; among the wild tribes 
which then ovemm Rangpurp the Kir»ch came to the front and their 
chiel^ Bl^a Singli^ founded the dynairty wliich still exists in Coocfi 
B^har, and of which an account is given in the article on that Slate. 
As sexin as the .VtughaJ emperors had established their supremacy in 
Bengal^ their viceroj-s liegan to |Hish their north-eastern frontier aerrss 
the Brai'iniapLitFa. By ifioj the ^luhammadans ift'ete firmly established 
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at in Gni»l|i 5 ra ; but RangpuT projiet was nm completely 

subjugaicd until Hiough it had been ncmiiiially annexed to the 

Mughal empire in 1584. In tlie extreme north the Cooch Behar RajSs 
were able to offer such a resolute resistance that in 1711 they obtained 
a Tavoutable compromise, in accordance with which they paid tribute 
a-s ufMlaMrs for the par^anat of Pilgrim, and Furlwhliag, but 

retained their inde[jcndence In Cooch BehSr proper. ^ 

Wlien the East India Compny acquired the rinanciid adminvsiiation 
of Bengal in 1765, the province of Rangpiir. as it was (hen called, w'.ts 
a frontier tract bordering on Nepal, Bhutan, Assitn, and Cooch Bchar, 
and included the District of R-lnsamati, east of the Brahnwputra, as 
well as a great part of the present Distrtci of Jalpaigun. Its enorm^s 
area, and the weakness of the administrative staff, prevented the Cbh 
lector from presening order in the remote corners of his Distnci, 
which thus became the secure refuge* of banditti. 'I’be early newrds 
of Rangpur and the neigitbouring parts of Benj^l are full ofcomplamts 
on this head, and of encounters between detachments of sepoys uml 
armed bands of dacoits. In 177a ‘lie ‘^dilli, remfomed by dislandcd 
troops from the native armies, and by the peasants mined m the famine 
of 1770, were plundering and burning villages in tunics of fifty th«>U' 
sand, A small British force sent agmnst them received a check; and 
in 1771 Captmn Thomas, the leader of another parly, ^ 
and four batlnlions had to be employed. In the year 1789 tte Collector 
conducted a regular campaign against these disturbers of the |iMce, 
who had fled to the great forest of Baituntpur, now in Jalpaij^ . 
niere he blockaded them with a force of aoo hnrkaKd&s and compelled 
them to surrender, amt no less than 5417 tobbem were brought to r^- 
At first the British continued the MuhammadiUi practice of ftmm mg out 
the land revenue to coniraciopi; but in 17S3 e^ctums of a nourr^ 

nus farmer, RAjS Devi Singh of 1 linAjpur, drove the Rangpur rmln^ 

into open rebellion, and the Government was mducvd to mviw the 
inmUdats to enter into direct engagement.*! for the 
in recent times Rangpor has had 00 hlsto^- 
administrative changes, l-hc tract east of the 

into the District of G*!llp.i™ in iS». wid '« SXU 

the province of As.sam. I'bTee northern *m>w IJ^‘ 

of the District of jidpaigun, and a considvrabe 

been tranNferred to Bogm, One largo esiale, known as ‘h* 

estate, is situated partly in Rangjiurimd partly m 

il pays rmxmue into the Rangpur irra-sury. but " 

under tbc criminal suiierrision of the Ma^siratu 

On the emit hank of the KamiojA at Ji,^«*TAViJK. a1^ui 30 miles 
south of Rangpur. are the rums of an nld "b'ch k 

imdition was built by NlSimW, the last ami greatest ,.f tht Khcn 
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Rajajir h n.bniii three-qsiartens of a mile in diameter^ iind is trteiKT™! 

hy A lofty earthen nnnport and moat. Clf^c by is a or .Muham- 

madan ithnne, which is ‘aid to have beeft erected over the staff of the 

Muliammndao saint Ismail Gh^It govemor of Ghoil^hStp who is famed 

for having forcibly converted the neii^hbounng to IsHm, A 

few miles south of flimilfl are the rem[iins of a fortified ciiyj w^hich retain!; 

the name of Dliamin PiL It is in the form of an irregular pamlletO' 

gonij rather less than a mile from north lo south £ind three-quarteis of 

a mite from eiist to west^ and is surrounded by raised ramparts of earth 

anil ditches. Trad it ion connects thew ruins with ihe P.ll RfljUs, A 

bticlt temple of Sarbamangsilit years old, stands 2§ miles east of 

the Gnbindganj police station; the battles described in ihe Ramayaruu 

Mah^bbfjmtu, and other Hindu works arc depkted on iKu walk 

There has Iji'Cti no real increase in the jxipulation since 1872^ and no 

other p;irt of Hengal shows so little progress in this respect. Giving to the 

prevalence ofm^ilarial fever, the inhabitantH: decreased 
Population. V .n ^ 

Erom s, 153^080 in TS72 to ^^097^904 in iSSi^ and to 

^.065,4^4 in rSpii. Since i&gr the lost ground has been reoo^icrcd, 

and though this Is mainly due to immignition, there has undoubtedly 

I'jcen a great im prove m':nt in public health, 'fho jirinciijal diseases are 

maliHnl fevers^ smalland eholcnu Goitre and elephantiasis arc 

also common. Insanity iji preralent, owing 10 the large proportion of 

persons of Koch origin who are especially subject to this infirmity. 

The chief statistics of the Census of igoi are shown beh>w' r— 
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The prmciprtJ towns arc Ranopor and Saidpur. Thanks to iis 
\'vTy fertile soil, Rangpur, in spile of ita long-conttnued unhtatlhincss+ 
has still a far denser popuEation than most of the surrounding Districts. 
The only parts where there are less than 500 persons per square 
mile are the two unhealthy and ill-drained fAtinfli of Pirganj ami 
Mit&pukur in ihe south-central part of the District and AlTpur on 
the eastern boimdaryv which includes in its area the bed and sandy 
island^ of the Brahmaputra. The densest popubtion is found In the 
north-west^ In the XilphlmArt JhUbdjviston, where jute cuki%'ation and 
trade arc carried on very^ extensively. I’he immigrant-s mnsist of 
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tempmary bbotircrs ffom Bihar and the United rrmlnces, and more 
txrninncnt settlers from l>acca, I’abna, Mid NadiS. The result ^ 
ihc large temporary immigralion is a remarkabk preponderance of the 
male population, which exceeds the number of feiuales by 8-5 per cent. 
The iMEuaec spohen is the dialect of Bengali knoira w Rangpuri or 
Raibansi. Muhaniiuadans number nraily 64 per cent, 

of the total; and Hindus 776,(146. ^ l«f 

much the more prolific, and base steadily increased from 61 per cent. 

in (8Sr to their present proportimi. . ■ . r.u 

The Aryan castes are very’ poorly represented. N^ly two-thirds of the 
Hindu iJotmLition arc Rajbansis, a caste of miscd ongin, [lartly desr^ 
from Mongoloid K^Kvaml partly of Draviduin stock i tn.iny B^shnabs 
have been recruited from this caslt Membets of the great abqngina 
caslftsofEastcrn Bengal, Chandil Mid Kaibartto, ^ numerous. Of 
the Musalmlns, 9* per cent, call themselves 
the rest Nasyas (converted Rftjbausts); all 

converts from the abonginal Hindu castes, Of the to ' l^ip ^ - 
SS per cent, are supported by agriculture, 6 per cent, by in _ . 

1 ^r cent, by one or other of the professions; while ^rth^rk 
and general labour employ nearly 4 per «nt The 
agriedturista for exceeds the genend average for Bengal, while the 
industiial populaiion ts only hzlL ■ -nj 

The Christians number +53, of whom 9* are native C n 
are chiefly railway employes in Saidpur town, m^l a Baotist 

the Anglican communion or the Roman Catholic Chu P 

missTon Ai Rajigpur has some (hO coflveti'if 

h, .hen in Bnod. In Ihn "Orth .t*™ «« “<«">"•' “'“‘J 

pto-iJiSi the femairts of old wAtercourafiS^ csp^iA y o 

the numerous old beds of the Tista, admlmbly suit 

to the cultivation of tobacco, for which the^ fk^tiumble 

of hard red chty in the west, which is [art of the „ 

for tlie cultivation of fine qualities of winter nee an _ 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are sho . 

bein^ in square miles :— 
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are twice cropped. The principal staple^ are rice, jute, opc and 
mustard, and ttdjaooD, By far the most e^ctensive crop is rice, which 
occupies per cent, of the net crop|M?tl arva. More than three-quarters 
of the crap is bar^esied in the winter, and the rest in the autumn, I’he 
early rice is ^rown principally on high lands, hut one ^iJUicty thrives on 
low marshy scjil. The light alluvial soils ore aditiirahly suited to jute 
cultivatton, and Rangpur yields an eighth nf the whole output of 
Bengal, being .second rmly to Mymenstngh+ Tobacco, another si^iality 
of the iJistrkq thrives best chi the sandy lands along the banks of the 
J ista river » Ela|}e and mustard are also grown larg^ely in Rangpur, and 
are especiAlly common on the islands in the Brahmaputra, L^otatocs 
are coaung into favour. 

During the past twenty years there has been a considerable spread 
of cultivalion by the reclamation of w-osle and stlted-up marshy landsp 
and there is now little room for further e\tensiotl* I’he progress of jute 
cultivation luts been extutordinary'* and to some extent this has bciui at 
the expertse of n'cje. There is little or no irrigation, which h rendered 
unnecessary by the copious and r^ulur rainfall. Owing to the fertility 
of the soil and the prosperity of the peopte,. tittle use hus licen made of 
the Ijind Improvement and Agriculturists' Ijcoix^ Acts ; but in 18^7-3, 
a >^r of poor croj^ Rs. 3,400 woi advanced under the latter Act, 

Jhe country-bred cattle arc poor, and aniaials from Upper [ndbi 
are purchased in large numbers lU the DarwAni fair. Bufraloes, though 
small, arc lonely reared and are e^fiorted In considerable numbers to 
Assam. Very little pasturage is left except in the river islands, ami it 
is difficult \o feed the cattle, especially during the fains. 

indigenous manufactures are iiisignificant and decaying. Cotton 
carpets otkI cloth, gunny cloth, and rough silk (cffdi) are woven on 
Trad* tad ^ and a few brasss-wure and belt metal 

tommuiiicitiDafiu are manufactured^ 'rhcrc are jute presses 

at Domak and Saidpur, and railway wrjrfcshofja 
at the latter place, 

I he trade is now' almost entirely carried by raiL The chief imports 
are cotton piece-goods, salt, kerosene oil, coak suid Hce; and the chief 
exports are jute, tobacco, mustard, unrefined su^r, and rice* The 
centrcH of the jute export business are Domar, I>arw5ni, Saidpur, and 
Rajigpur town, 1 obacco is bought by the A rukanese and csportetl n 1 
Btinna, where It Is manufactured into cigars. Rice Is imported chiefly 
from the neighbouring Districts of DinA)pur and Bogm^ and exported 
to Calcutta; coal impfirted from Burdw'JIn aivd Miubhilm, iuid some 
tobacco goes to the neighliouring Districts^ but the rest of the trade 
is with Catcuttm The merchants are for the mmt part Europams, 
Marwirts, and SdhSs. 'I'he brokers are local MuhammadauA, with 
a sprinkling of Rfljbarisisi, 
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Few Districts Jtrt btuer pri^vidt-d with niilway cpmmunicsitionp which 
has been rai^diy extended within recent years, llie iKiriherii branch 
of the Eltstcrn Bengal State Riiilway intersects the ^vest of the District 
from south to north. Kroni the PSnnttpnr statioitp on this line, the 
x-^ssam line striVes easm^ardt passing tbtough Rningpur town nod 
crossing the and Dharla rivers by Eur^ bridges. In i^i this 

line 3 iad its terminus at Gitaldaba in L'tjoch Beh^tr, kit it ^Jiice 
been extended to Dhuhri in Assam j a branch fine starts from lire left 
bank of the Tista and runs to Kurigtani. llnie HcngiU Dtilrs Railway 
starts from the iJllmitnit Hill station on the Assam linev and, after 
traversing the north of the District, meets the Eastern Bengal Slate 
Railway at Jaipigurl. Finally* a branch line, called the Brahmaputra^ 
Sultinpur Branch Railway, from the Fjastem Bengal State Railway at 
Samdhlr traverses the Gaibanda subdivision to Rhulcharf, on the right 
liank of the Brahmaputra. A new line from Kuunti to Boniri^ra* on 
the ilrahmaputra-Sulljlnpur Branch Railwayp lias been recently sanc¬ 
tioned. In 1903-4 the total length of rfjads was 3*477 "liles, bus 
these only 14 miles were nictalled They me nvainlained by the DlslHci 
board, with occa-sional help from Provincial revenues for the upkeep 
of feeder roads for the railways. The principal roads are those to Bograt 
Dlrt&jpur^ Jalpaiguift Cooch BehAr^ Dhubri. Chilm 3 Ji| and rhulchujf, 

'J'be steamers of the India Gtnctal and the Rii ers Steam Navigation 
Companies^ which ply up and down the BTahmaputra. stop at four 
statioiui within the District. The Tisia and DharD mivigahle 
throughout the year, and most of the othcti river.s during the rainy 
sea!^on* by ordinary native trading boats and dug-out^r There arc 
14G public ferries, yielding an income of Rs. 48,000 per annum to 
the District Imardp as well as numcftMJs prtvaie ferriesv 

The famine which followed the storm and cyclone of the disastrous 
year 17S7 is said to Ivave carried off nnc^suzih of the population. 
Since that date no severe famine ItM visited the His^ Fiioine, 
tn'etp though in 1874 some relief was nt-cessary. 

For adminisitiative purposes the District is divided into four suli- 
division% with head-tjuaiters eU RaWGPua, NlLPfraMAll!. KpRiniiAMp 
a nd G AI BAX PA. The staff at heod-quculers comprises. j^iniiiiEstri tion- 
in addition to the Magistrate-Collector, four 1 'deputy- 
MogistRite‘Col]cctor^ while each of the niher subdivisions is in charge 
of a Deputy- MngSstrate^Collector. 

n’here are in all 14 criminal courts (including those of honomr)' 
magistrates) and g dvjl courts ^ namely, those of the District and 
Sesskms Judge, Subordinate Judge, emd two Munsifs at Rangpur town* 
two at Kurigram. two at Gaibiindap and two NilphimSri. OfTencei 
again.^t marriage and the aMuciion of girls are very common, an 
cas^:^^ of arson and petty burglary arc also numerous^ 
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I'hc chan^fe^ which have i^kcn pbee in iu ExiundanCfs render il 
difhcuk ta trace the early revenue history id the present JJistrici. In 
1740 the bnd revenue ^.4 kkhs; and by 1764, the year preceding 
the British occupation, it had risen to s^i laihs the actual tollection4» 
being 4 9 bkhs. In 1765, the first year of British administration, no 
less than 9-1 lakhs was realized, The revenues were then farmed, and 
it wjs not until 1773 that the were admitted to s^ulcmenr. 

The District was permanently settled in 179^ for S-2 lakhs. 

The current land re^uniie demand for 1903-4 was ig-t lakhs, of 
which all hut Rs. 4,000 was due fmui permanently settled estate!>^ 1 he 
inen.'^su since 1793 is due to (he resumpttou snti assessment of lands 
held free of revenue under invalid titles. At the time of the Pcrniancrit 
Settlement the District comprised only 75 c^itates ; the?^c have increased 
to 659 by partitions, ri^umptions, and transfers from oLher Districts. 
The rev'cnuc is collected with extreme punctuality. Its incidence is 
lights as It is only e<]uivalent to R, o—ri-i jier cultivatecl acre, or lo 
one-fifth of the rent-rolls. TheyW (holding) h here occa- 

iiioruilly a very big tenurut e*spccially in the tsist of the DIstricEp where 
the bi^estytfhas a rent-roll of Rs* gg^ow. CAMidtri is the name 
of an underaenUTC subleased from a Jo/dJr^ the actuiil cultivator below 
the i Aai/Mmdiir being generally an ddMdr, who pays half the crop os 
nmt. is the name of a tenure granted for charitable or 

religious purposes at a quit-rent in per|ieliiity ; the mttjAurf is a similar 
tenure, but liable to enhancement of rcnl. The average rates of rent 
paid by actiinl cultivators to (heir immediaie landlords vary from Rs. 3-6 
to Rs. 6 an aere^ higher rents arc fiaid for good Itjam lands and lower 
for hard ctaj^s. The great ma_priiy of the ryots po^^css occupancy 
rights, and the number who hold either at fixed rents or without a right 
of occupancy is very smaJI. 

rhe following table shows the collocttons tif land revenue and u>tal 
revenue (principal ht^uis only), in thousands of rupees:— 
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Outside the Ranopur municipality lotzal afhtirs are managed hy 
the District board, with 3 local l>gard at each of the subdivision-s. 
In 1903-4 the income of the District beard was Rs. 3,41,000, of 
which Rs. 1,33,000 was derived from rates; and (he ex|>enditure was 
Rs. z,S3,ooo, including Rs. 1,83,000 spent m public w'oj-k-S ^nd Rs. 
6o,oog on educatiort 

1 be District contains 17 ^Adftas or police niations and 9 ou(p<>tts. 
In 1903 the force under the control of the District ^uperinlendent 
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iiujiibcrcd 4 inspcLlurs, 44 ^uU-wi^ptutur*^ 34 confilftbk^p and 

337 cofislaljles. In addidoti^ the village police nymbfired 441 dtifaddrs 
liyd 4 ,Gs5 cAai^kldSrs. Thy Dl'ilrict jail has ac}Comnicxlatiun fur 363 
pH$<iiH:rSp and the subsidiary jails at dte ^Mbdivisignal hindquarters 
for S3. 

E^ucaliurt is very backward, and in lyot eely 3-4 |)er cent, of the 
|Kjpulatiun (6 tnales and 0-1 females) could read and write A con- 
sidcmble stdvance has^ however, been made in reemt years, the total 
number of pupils tinder inslrticlion havin^^ increased froni about 17^000 
in 16^3 to 22,875 18^92^3 and to jijooi in 1900^1, while ^ 7 $S 7 ^ 

boys and ^74J girls were at schoot in 19.03-4, being rospeclivcly 33-2 
and t'l tier cent, of those uf school-goitig age. The number of cdtica- 
tioi^l inslitulitMis, public and privalet in that year was 1,227^ induding 
&4 sccundary^ and 1^131 primBry ?iel;ouLi. The cjEpcnditurc on educa¬ 
tion wTla 3 lakhs, of which Rs. 22,000 met frofii Provincial funds, 
Rs. 54,000 from l>islrtct funds, Rs. r.ooo from municipal fundis, and 
Rs. 95pOoo front fees, 1 he stiost Iniportani educational institntk^ is 
the technical sclrtxjl in Kiuigpur town. 

Rangpur is well provided with medictil reliefp as it contains 35 chari¬ 
table dispensitrics^ of which 7 have accomrmxktiuis for 102 in-^^vtients 
Tlie number of cases IruHed in 1903 comprised ip2S7 in pntiefits anil 
163^000 out-imticnts, and 3f4li operations wore jicrformcd. The 
peiiditurc wa$ Rs. 504000, of which Rs. Spcoo was tuct frum Govcmnieiit 
conlrtbuliom^ Ra^ 6pOQo from t/x^al funds, Rs. 3,000 from municipal 
funds, and Rs. 12,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulfiory only iti Roiigpur town. In (hi rest of 
the [district 77,000 succe,>»ftil operations were performed in 
reprettcnling 36 per ijooo of die [wpuliiLion. 

( Martin, Eatkf^fi Iftdta, vol, jii (1838} ; Furf^er 4:^^ Mr FtiFi^ar 
{Calcutta, 187&); and Sir \V*\V. Hunter, SfJiksFfa/&/ 
vol. vil (1S76).] 

Rangpur Subdivision.— IJead-quarters subdivision of Rangpur 
iJistnctj r.a^tem Bengal and -'Viiiaiu, lying lK:tw«n 25* 18^ and j 6^ 
16" N. and 83 ® 56' and 31" E., w ith an area uf 1,141 *c|iwre miles. 
The subdivision is mainly an alluvial tract, drained on the extreme 
west by the KaratoyS. ruid intersected by the Ghigh^lt^ u small toiluous 
riiTr, on cither side of which arc swamps suit! many chanrKrls ck^ed 
with vcgeUiliun. "J'he ijopuhaion in lyOJ was ^53,191. iT?ni|iared wnlli 
tj4&,388 in 1891. It conuiins uiie town, Kanupuk (popubtion, J5p96o)p 
Ihe hcad-c|uarters^ and tp897 villagt^p and bos a density of 577 |)cfions 
per NqiuiTe mile. The subdivision is unhealthy, and two of its 
Mahtgan) and Millpuicur, have lost population aince 1891 and still 
more smee 1873. 

Rangpur Town.—Head-quarterb of the l>btricl of the bame nanit 
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id E4i5lum Bcd^il and Ass;in5+ situatud id 45^ N\ Lind Sg® 15^ E. 
I'ofjulation (tgar), 15,960. The danse of Kan^jiur (the ^ abode of 
Ij^jsa') is said lo be derived fd-mi the legend BhagL^d.aEdi+ who 

took fjarl id the war of the XEnh^bh^ata, posse^sscd a country residence 
here. Rangpur waa captured by the AfghAn kidg Alit-udHdld Husain, 
who mied at Gaur from 1495 tt? asig. It is an unheilthy place, and 
iipuffered severely id the i:arthE|uake of a 897, when nearly all its bufid- 
idgs were wrecked. Radgpnr was constituted a municipality in iSfig. 
'J'he ndunicjpal idcotne duridg the decade endidg 1901-3 avemged 
Rs, 1,000, and the cxpendiiure Ra. 36,000. In igo^' 4 the income 
was Rs. 53,000, of which Rs. 9,000 was derived from a tax on |>ersonij 
(or proi^erty tax), Rs, S,oao from a ccniscrvadC)^ rate, add Rs^ 9,000 
from a tivi on vehides \ t he expenditure id the same ywir was Rs. 59,000^ 
Tw'o channels have Exien dug lo draid the marshes In the neighlwur- 
h^jod of the town, but one of them was rendert?d useless by the eartli^ 
quake of 1697* The li^wn contain."i the usual public ulhee?!. The 
Di.strict jail ha.s acccudmodatiod for 263 prisoners. The prind|kal )jil 
iddustries carried od are oilpressing, JirMf-iwunding, string- and lu|)c- 
making^ bamboo and cane-work, clothe wc.'avidg, carpentry, jxiddy-husking, 
and whcidl and pulse-grinding. The Rangpur District school witS 
founded in 1852 by the local zaminddrs^ and was taken over by 
(hwernment in iS6j; there were 3S5 pupils in jgoi. The 'i‘ajhAt 
estate rtiaintairLs a high school which a gCHxl building has recently 
Iiet n erected- A technical schosih km/wn n-S the thiytey Chibind J*^l 
ITThnical Institute, was founded in 1889, and is alhljatcd tn the Sibpur 
EngidiCxrring College^ it has lor pupib on its rolls, 

R&nTb&gb,—Villiige in the Outer Himfilayas, NainI Tal DistrtcL 
United Provnnees. .Sir/ K]tTHt;odA:M+ 

RAnlbennur Tlluka+^South-castcitmuj^t /dltfia of I>hIrwiSr Dis¬ 
trict^ Romkiv, lying between 14® 34^ and 14® 48' X. and 75® 27^ and 
75® 49' E., with an area of 405 SAiuare miles- The |iopuhttion id iyoi 
vrm 104,274, coni[Xired mih 93,978 in iSgi. The dcixsity+ 257 per^ns 
|>trr square niile^ slightly exceeds the District avemge. There are three 
towns, RaxlfihNNUk {^npulatigr^ 14^851), the heid-tiuartersT Bvalm:e 
( 6,659), and Tumi^katti (6,341); and 116 viJIflges. T’he demand 
for Lind rev'enue in 1903- 4 was 178 lakhs, and for cesriCs Ri. iJiCoo. 
The country is generally flat, with a low^ nidge on the north and a group 
of hills fn the tmU and is well su|>plicd with water. The prc'imiling 
soil is black in the low-lying jjarts and red on the hills and uplands. 
Imjiortant proiectivc irrigation works Itave been CDdStrucied at Asundi 
and Mctllcri. 7 Tie capital outlay to the end of 1903-4 on these tanks 
was [-6 lakhs, and they supplied 341 acres in that year. 

RAnibennur Town.—Head-quarters of the id/uAti of the same 
name in DhSrwar I hslrict, Ik>mliay, bitualed in 14® 37^ N, and 75*’klr, 




on the Soythem Miihratta RailwAjv road from Toonpi to 

Madras. ropuUdon (nKJi). 141851* A EniirLicipalliy was osUibllshcd 
in r&5&, the average receipts dunng the decade ending 1901 being 
Rs. 7 p9oo. In 1905-4 the incoinn was Rv 9 p 40 <»^ I'hls is a thiiving 
iown+ noted for the esccilence of its siSken and coltim fabrics, and 
liaving a cansiderabte trade in raw cotton, in i8oOp while in pursuit 
the MarS^thA freebooter Dhundia Wagh, Colonel U citestey (after¬ 
wards the l^uke of Wdlinglon), being fired on by the garrison, attacked 
and captured the town. In 1S1& a party oF Cjcneral Mnnro's force 
EJCCiiptE^ R^nlbennur. In February and August the local ^epberds 
vi^it Choi Matadip or "scorpion hilip* 1 milts south of the lownp to 
worship Blr Deo^ an incamalion of Siva^ While the god h present 
on (he hill the scorpionsp it is isiEti, do not sting. I’he towia contains 
a dispensary and j schools, including a municipal middle schooh 

Ranigam.—Betty State in Kathiaw ak, Bombay. 

Ranlgard.—"I’owTi in the .\sansol subdivision of Burdwitn District, 
Bengalp situated in iS* 36^ N- and Sy'" fi-" R.j on the north bank of 
the DAmodar river. Bqmlalion (1901). ^ he town, which has 

a station on the Fast Indian Railway and was the head-quarEcri of 
the subdivision until igofip ow^es its inqmriancc to iht development 
of ihc cGfll industry and is one of the busiest plat-^ in Bengal. E^tun- 
si VC potteries give cmplojincn E to 11500 bands, the vd,luc of the ouL-tum 
in 1905-4 being estimated at 6^45 lakhs. Pa[jt':r’mi]ls cmpkjy nearly 
Sm hands, and 3,884 tons of paper valued ul 8-65 bklus were manu^ 
factured in 1903-4 ; 3 oil-mills are also at work. There h a coiusider- 
abk trade in rice and oil RAnIganj was constituted a niunid|iality 
in 1876. 'I1ie income during the decade ending 1901--2 aveiagwi 
Rs. 19,000, and the expenditure Rm. 16,000. In 1905-4 the income wa?i 
R.S. 23,Qooj which Rs. was derived from a tax im houses and 

lands; and the expenditure was Rs. 20,100. A UVslejTin MethiKlbl 
nmsion maintains li leper asylum, on orpbnnagc, and day school 

RAn^ala.—liill in the Jasbpur State, Cuntral Provinces, situated 
in S3° o'^ N. and 36" E., rising to a height of 5,537 s^bovc 
seadeveh 

RAnfkhet.—Military sanitarium in the Ihsirict and fflAnV of Al- 
morA, UniltKl Provinces, situated in 39® 38' N. and 79'' ^6" at the 
junction of cart-roads leading to the foot of the bills at Kathgodim (49 
milts) and KAmnEtgar(56 miles). Po|nibtifm in suinmer (19M1), 7 ,jns» 
including 3,336 Eurojicuns and in winter (1901) 55*53; canton 

ment is situated on two ridges, HAnIkhet proper^ elevation 5,983 fet^t, 
and Cbaubsittfa, clewuicm 6,941 feel. U is occupied, by British iTCKspt* 
Ehroughnut the summer, and the artcommodation is being enlarged. 
A dispensary is maintainL-d here, li was at one time proposed to 
move the head-quarters of the Government of India from Simla to 
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RAulkheL. 1 'Kc incanie ^nd e^cpL'iidiLurc of the cantoiiiiiicdt ftind 
averaged Rs. sl.ooo during the ten years ending tgqf. In 1903-4 
the income 1™ Rs. and the expenditure Rs, 33,am. An excel¬ 

lent system of water-wnrhs liii-v recently been carried out. 

Raidpet SubdJv^islon.—Subdivision of North Arcot DLstrict^ 
ModtaSr consLsling of the f 4 /fiAs of ^VALAjiLnfcT and CrttA^iORAGlkl and 
the of Kalahas h and KAiiv>:T\AtiAR. 

R&nlpet Town (* queen^s lowji—Ttnrn in the W^jipet la/i/k 
of North ArcoL Dislrich Miidrax, situated in 12° 56" N. and io^ li^ 
on the north bank of the I'ftlir raver. Population (r9or), 7,607. 'I’he 
place comprises the Kurupean quarters of Arcot^ and is said to liave 
been founded about the year 171:3 by Sa^dat-ullah KhAn, in honour 
nf the youthful widow of Ik^aing RajA of Gingec, who committed sa/i 
when her huAh^nd w'a$ slain by SoAdat ullah's forces. The |»Uce 
wa;s E»r no imiiorUince till it became a British cauitunniunt, when it was 
made a large cn^try^ station and rapidly extended. It Ls now the 
bead-HL^ijarters of the divisional o^Hcc^. 'I’he Roman Catholics and 
the AEstericun Mission have churches in the lown^ 'i’licre is u large 
dispensary ; and every Friday a fair is held on the old jxirade ground 
iK>rlh. of the town, where a Larger number of cattle arc sold than tn 
any other Tu^uket in the District ITte NaulAkb Bagh or * nine-lakh 
garden’ of mangoes and other trees^ planted by one of the early 
NawAbs of Arcot^ ts near the towii. 

RAnlptira.—Petty State in MakT Ka^tha^ Boinfaay. 

Rann of Cutch.—Salt waste in Bombay. Sfg Cui'CH, Rann 0^- 

Raopur,—One of the Tributary Smies of Orissa, Bengal, lying 
between ig* 54' and i<f 13' N. and 85"^ 8^ and 85“ aS^ E.* with an 
.Ltea of tes square miles. It is bounded on the north, east, and south 
by Purl Distriett and on the west by the State of Nay agar I1. 'Fhe 
south-west IS a r^ion of forest-ebd and almost entirely urnnhabiEed 
hills, w'liich w'all in its whole western side, except at a single j»oint, 
where li pass leads into the adjaining State of Nay^arh. To the 
north and east there are extensive fertile and populous valley.s. 'J'he 
Stale claims to be the most ancient of all the Orissa *l'Hbutary Slates^ 
and its long list of chtefs covers a period of over jjhoo years. It is llte 
only State whose ruler refrains from pretciisioEls loan Arysm Lmteitry; 
mid in 1814, in respon^ie to on inquiry addressed to sill the chiefs^ the 
Ktji w^as not ELshamed to own his Khond origin, 'rhe Slate yieldi! an 
estinialed revenue of Rs. S4tOoo, and \Ayii a tribuEo of Rs, 5,401 to the 
British Government, llie |)opulalion increased from 40^115 in iSgr 
to 46,075 in 1901. 'Phe number of villages is 26and the density 
is 217 persons per square mile. Hindus number 45,76^, by far the 
most numerous caste being the ("hisaji (14,000}, The capiud of the 
Slate h 14 miles fruni the Kalupara GhAt siatiun of tlic Lost Cuast 
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section of the Ikngal-N.ljfptir aivd siboiit to miles from the 

Madrus inartk rrirtd^ wilh which ii is cortncctctl by n feeder rooii pirtly 
bridged and metalled. The Slate maintaiTis a middle English school 
j upper primal}' anri 3S lower primary scboolsj and a dispensary. 

R&opur.^—Town in the Dhandhiita of AliniadAbdd Dis¬ 

trict, Bombay, situated in 22® at" N. and jr® 43'^ E., on the north 
bank of the Bbjldar river, at its confluence with the Goma. Population 
(1901}, 6,423, On the raised strip of hmd between the two m€rs 
an old fort, partly in mins. Rlnpur wus founded ubiiul the 
l^egiiming of the fourteenth century by Ranijl Gohil, a Riljpiil chief¬ 
tain, the ancestor of the Bhaunagoi family. Here his father Sek^jl 
liad settled, and named the place Sejilkpur: hut the son, liaving 
strengthened Sejikfmr with a fort, called it R^npur. Srunc tittie in 
the fifteenth century the ruling chief embraced the Muhammadan 
religion and founded the family of the present RUnpur .Nfolesah&ms. 
About 1640 Amm Khiln built the fort of ShAhlpur^ whose nim^ still 
Dmamcr>t the town. In the eighteenth century R[^npur passed to the 
GaikwSr, and from him to the Rrili^h in tSoa, Riinpur is n station 
on the Bhavnagar-Gondnl Railway, The nninicipality, established in 
i88g, had an average income during the decude ending 1901 of about 
Rs. 6,000. In 1903-4 the income amounted to Rs- 6,&oo. The town 
contains a dispensarj' and three schools, of which one is on English 
middle school with 33 pupils, and two fire vemaenbx, one for boys and 
one for girls, attended respectively by 317 and 125 pupats, 

Ronthambhor (^^ffasftrmdAafura, or ^ the place of the pillar of 
war y —Famtius fort in the Sawai Madhopur in the southneast 

comer nf the State of Jaipur, R.^jpiiE4lna, Jiituated in sfi'* 2^ N. and 
76® 28' E., im an Isolated rock 1,578 feet above sea-level, and sur¬ 
rounded l>y a massive wtiII strengthened by towers juid bastions. 
M'ithin the enclosure are the remains of a |ialacc, a mosque with the 
tomb of n Muhatimmdati saint, and barracks for the garrkon. The 
place IS said to luve been held by a branch rjf the Jfldon RitjpuiR 
till the>^ were cKpellcd by the lainous PrithwT Raj in the twelfth century, 
when the Lhauhiln R.ljputs took pMcssiom Altamslii, the third king 
of the Slave d)T:^^ty, sciaed the fort in 12^6, hut held it only for a 
lime. In rago or ijgi JalAhud-drn Khiljl, and in 1300 an army sent 
by All^ud-dm, both Iwsieged the place without success, Ald-ud-dln 
tbi;n proceeded in Iverson against the fon, and eventunlly took it in 
1301+ puttixig the Rlja^ Hamlr Deo Chauhin, and the garmon to 
the sword. It was subsequently wrested from the sovereign of Delhi, 
perhaps during the distmetion-s con,sequeni on the invasion of Timtlr 
at the close of the fourteenth century, and in 1516 is ntendoned 
as belonging to +Malwa. Shortly afterwards it was taken by RJLni 
S^grftrt) Singh of Mewirj but it w*iia made over to the emperor b^bar 
vou xxi. Q 
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In 1528. twenty-five yenrs hxi^t Ei§ ^T^]5^ilm^lT1 fiovendor fsut 

rendered it m the chief nf Hfindi, .md it |iuis£d into the jicKwcsstt^n 
of Akhar abonl 156(1. Accouni-i differ 10 the Timnner in which ihiis 
came rIxpul Accordmi' to the Musatman liistoriiiiia^ the emperor 
Ix^siei'ed it In person and took it in a month 1 but the Bandi bards say 
that the sk%€ was inefTeeluak and lltat he obtained by stratagem what 
he bad faded lo secure by force of arms. In Akbar^s reign Rant ham- 
hhor beciin^e the finit sar^r or division in the prmince of Ajmer^ and 
consisted of no less than eigbty-ihrcd maMis or fiefs^ in which were 
iircluded not only Kotah and BiSndi and their dc| 3 cndencie 3 . but most 
of the terriiory now constituting the State of Jaipur^ On the decay 
of the Mughal empire, towards the end of the seventeenth century 1 
the fort was made over by m governor to the Jaipur chief, to whom it 
now belongs. 

Rapri.—Village in tlie ShikoMbiid of Miunpurl District, 

United Provinces, situated in a6° 58' N. and 78” F«, in the Jumna 

mvanes^ .|4 miles south-west of Mainpuil town. Population (istoi)/ 
500. The importance of Rfipri lies in its |Mst history . I^ocal tmdi- 
tion ascribes iU; fotindalion to Rao ICorilwar Sen^ also knowm as Rapnr 
Sen, whose descendant fell in battle agmnst Mnliammad Ghorl in 
A.p, 1194. Mosques^ tombs, wcUs^ and resen-oin^ mark its former 
greatnt-is : and scveml inscriptionr! found among the mins have thrown 
much light on the toed history'. 'I’be most important of these dales 
from the reign of Ala ud^l^o Khiljl. Many buildings were erected 
by Sher Shah and Jahangir ; and traces of the pie of one of the roy^al 
residences still exist, indicating tliai Raprf must at one time have been 
a Large and prosperous low'ru Rapri has always been iniponaril os 
('ommanding one of the crossiiigs of ihc Jumna; and o bridge of boats 
is inairLtaEned herep forn>ing one of the main routes to ibe cattle fair at 
Batesar in Agra Distnctp which ss one of ihe lai^esl in the Unitctl 
Provinces. 

R&ptl [identified by Ijisscn with the of Arrian = Ski. 

Sfjr^/i ; by Pargiter with the Sa^tffitrtr ever-flowing ') of the epics i 
also called (‘refrtisbingRiver which rises in llie lower 

ranges of Nepil (27* 49^ X., 81® 44' tL), and joins the Gocra in 
Gorakhpur District of the United Provinces. Its coutsc is first south 
and then north-west and west, after which it again turns south and 
crosses the border of Oudh in Dahmicb District. It then flows south' 
east or south through fiahraichp GondH, Bastl, nnd (lorakhpur Diii- 
tricls, with a total course of about 400 miles. Its wide bed is confined 
w-iihm high banks, but the actual channel sfiifta considerably. Floods 
are not uncommonp but do tittle damage, if they subside in time for 
spring crops to be sown^ as the silt deposited acts as a fertilbicr. The 
feeders of this river are chiefly smalt rivers rising in the north 
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of iu thfr largest being the Dhanieb, joined by the CihUr^^h^, 

and the Rohjnip in Gorakhpur Tn GondJl and an old bed of the 
river, Called the Htlrhl RnpEl« some ndlesi north of its pre^nt ixmtsCj 
brings dowii u considerLiblt; iinuiitiL of water m ttie rainji- The 
BA}CHlkA Lark in Hiisii District and ibe ChilflS bke in Gorakhpur 
drain into it. The Ra|>tl is navigable for small biwits a* high as 
Bhing^ in Bahmich, and for large hixits to the town of Gorakhpur, 
which stands near its hanks. Much tlniiber and grain from !<cpat and 
the British Districts which it intverb« are carried down into rhe Gcgia, 
and thence into the Ganges; bnt the tmflie fLilleu off since the 
extension of the Bengal and Korth-Western Railw^ayn The RflptI 
IS rarely used for irrigatinn. 

R&pur.— in the south-wx^t of Nelhirc Distnetp Madras, lying 

between 14* 7^ and 14® 31^ N, ftnil 79° 21^ atid 79° 51' with an 
area of 59fi square tueIcs. The population tn <901 was 70,130, com¬ 
pared with 61,3 ri in 1S91. 'fhe /a/rtA contains its villages, of w'hich 
R^lpi'ir is the head-quaiters. The demand on accotifit of land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 amounted tn Rs, 1,55,000. The Velikenda 
range forms the western bnnndar)'; and Penchalakonda (3^635 feet), 
one of the peaks in thlsn is the highest point In the District. There 
are also some scaitcnetl Mk. The Kandicru and Venkaiagiri ris-ers, 
which rise in the VclikondaSp dmtn the AjM. The former runs 
through the centre and empties iLwlf into the Kistnapatam backwater 
after passing through GildCir* It is navigable up to 25 miles from the 
sea at all seasons by bo&ia dniw^ing iKit more tlian 4 or 5 feet. The 
/a/i/k possesses many ' ruiCn-cd * forestx, but they mostly contain A-ery 
poor growth. TFie soil i-S black and lixmiy in pnrt^ but there is much 
Btcrtle Atony land. Wells are deep and co&tlyp and irrigation is mostly 
from rain-fed tanks. The Tungabhadra-Penner irrigation project 
which is now under invcsrifpittoji, w^ould command a good deal of 
the fii/uAr ragi, rice, lolwiccoi and chillies are the 

prindpal crops- 'I'imber and tanning and dyeing harks are the chief 
natural products. 

RArh.—Ancient name of a portion of Ikngab vrcsl of the BhOgl- 
rathi river. This was one of the four divisions crcaled by king BallAl 
Sen» the others being B^rcndra between the Mah 9 nanda and KamtoyA 
rivers, iWeri or South Bengal^ and Banga or East BengaL Rirh 
corresponded roughly with ihc kingdom of Kahn a SuvAsyA, and with 
the modem District^ of Durdwan^ Hankum, western Muishidlbid, 
and Hooghly. 

R^sJpur.—Town in the District and ta/wA of Salem, Madtas^ 
situated in fi* aS'* K. and 7S® ii^ E., In the fertile valley between 
the Bodamakus and the KollainuLlaijs. Population (1901), 

Silk and Cotton dottis are extetisniely woven here, and large iron 
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boilcrfv for the tnanufucturc of jaggei)^ (roarse sugar) and brass and 
bcll-nietal vtsstbi of al] kind?^ mader 

RasrR TahaH.—Western Za/^ir/of BallLl nislrtct, United Trovinces, 
comi}Tising the /itixattas of l^khncsar, Sikandar]>ur (West), Ko|>acbH 
(West), md Bhadaoiip and \ying (xitweon 25^ 46'and a 6* l U N. and 
$3® ^S' and S4* 3" E,, with im area of 433 square mites. Popuirttion 
fell from 307^645 in 1S91 to 288,326 irt igoi, the decrease being the 
most considerable in the Disirici. There are 697 villages and two 
including Rash a (poputaiionp ibe /sAsi/ hGad-quaiter^. 

The demand ffjr land revenue in 1903-4 w-as R%* tpyijooo, aiul for 
cesses Rs- 54+o«- I’be density of |}0[>u1ation^ 666 persons per squatt- 
milcp is the lowi^st in the DisiricL 'fhe stretches fitnn the Gogra 
on the north to the Chhotl Sarjil on the south, and is drained by 
the Budhl nr I-akhrtlp a small stream. Sugar-cane and rice are more 
largely grown here than in o(her parts of the District The ar^ under 
cuUi^tion in igo3 4 was 270 square milesp of which 167 were irrigated. 
Wells supply about four-fifths of the irrigated area, and tanks and 
streams most of the remainder. 

Rasf2k Town.—1 iead-quarters of the M^ft/ of the same name in 
B.illi.1. District, United FrovinceJ^ situated in as“ S 83"^ 52" E., 

on the Bengal and North-Western Railway. Fopulaiion (igot), g^Sg6. 
Raar^l is a thriving, well laid-out town, and is eommerdally the most 
imponanl place in the District. It is the h<^<i quarters of ihe Sengar 
RajpuLs, and emtains a large lank surrounded by a grove sacred to 
Nith Babni, their patron saint* Nmt the tank .ire some scores of 
earthen mounds w^hich are memorials of Rasri is administered 

under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 2p4oa Sugar, 
hides, and carbonate of soda are eKported, and cotton cloth, iroi4 
and spices are imported for local dUlribution. louring the rains a 
good deal of traffic |jasses by tho ChlioW Sarju. The town contains 
a dispensar>‘p and a school with about 80 pupils. 

Ratangarb*—Kead^quarters a ruAn/ of the same name in the 
Sdjdngarli nisafftat of the Slate of Btkanerp Rajputana, situated in 
38® s' K. and 74® 37' E*i abtml So miles almtist due east of Bikaner 
city, and lo mites from the Bhekhawaii border, l“opulation (rgnr), 
11,744. ITie town was founded on the site of a village named Kohler 
by Maharija Sfirat Singh at the end of the eighteenth century, and was 
improved by his successor, Ratan Singh, w'ho gave it his name. It is 
surrounded by a stone w'all and possesses a sm.ill fortp a nc-atly laid out 
and broad harar, some fine houses (the property of wealthy ^^ahflj|ans), 
a cambined post and telegraph office, a vcmarular school attended 
by 70 boys, and a hospital with acenmmodatian for 7 in-patients, 

Ratanmai . — TAaJturvf in the BiinpAWAH Agf.hc\\ Central India, 

Ratanpur.—Town in the Dbtrict and /fiAsr/ of Billspur, Central 
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l^roviRces, situated in 12^ 17^ N. and if' 16 miles riorih of 
BiHspur town by road It lies in a hollow below some hilts. Popula¬ 
tion (1901)^ 5 p 479- Jtataiipur was for mitny centuHes the capital of 
CKhatiisgarh undor the Haihsivansi dynastyj its foundation being 
assigned to king KaUiudeva in the tenth century. Ruins cover about 
15 square mileSp corbiisling of numerous tanks and temples JKattered 
among groves of mango-Lrecs- 'fhere are about joo tanks, most of 
them very smallp and ft]led with stagnant* greenish water, and several 
hundred temples, none of which, however^ pos&Bjes any archaeologicaj 
imparlance. Many jct/I monunients to the queens of the Haihaivansl 
dymtsty also remain. Ratanpur is a decaying lownp the proximity of 
liil^pur having deprived it of any commercial importance. It pos¬ 
sesses a certain amount of trade in lac, and vessels of belhmeial and 
glass bangles are manufactured. lEs distinctive clement is a lar^ 
section of lettered Brihmana, the hereditary holders of reni-lree 
villages, who are the inlerpreters of the sacred writings and the 
ministers of reiigiou^ ceremoniest for a great portion of Chhaii^arh. 
The climate is unhealthy^ and the inhabitants are affliaed with goitre 
and other swellings on the bod>v 'fhe town contains a vernacular 
middle school, with brunch sebooU- 

Rat 3 .Dpur Dhajoutika. ^ Petty State in KathiawaRp Bombay. 
Ratesh.—A fief of the Keonihal Punjab, situaletl in N- 
and 7?® 35' E.* wiili an area of r2 sc^uare miles. The popubtion in 
root wa^ 449, and the revenue is about Rifias. The present chief, 
Thakur tflra Singh, exercises full power??, but senlenceii of death 
require the conUrtnation of the SU|jerinlendent, Simla Hill States, 
Rath TabaiL—North-western of llurnffpur District, United 

Prorinces, comprising the par^aftas of Jatllpur and Rlth, and lying 
between 25® 2S' and 35^ 56^ N. and 79^ 31^ and 79* 55' with an 
lircn of 574 square milea^ Population fell from In tfi^r to 

i35jji in 1901, the decrease being the smallest in the DistricL 
There are 179 villages and one town, Raiu (popitlmiom ii, 4 J 4 )p 

head-quarters, 'Fhc demand for land revenue in 1904-5 was 
Rs, 2,64,0*0, and for ccs^ Rs, 44,0*0. The dcnstly of pqiulatlon, 
219 (Xirson-ii |pcr square mile, is the highest in the Ihstrict. I'he ftfAsi/ 
is enclosed on the west by the Dhas^n, on llie north by the Betivl, and 
on the east by the BirmS. The centre contains rich black soil } but 
the north-cast includes some of the poorest land in the District^ and 
ravines occupy a large area. In r9oj-4 only 2 square miles were 
imgaied;, out of 329 Square mileiJ under culdvaibn. It is proposed to 
irrigate this by a cottul from the Hhasin, 

RAth Town. -l-ie!ads4uarlcr^i of tlu: of the same name in 

Hamtr|]iLr District. United Provinces, situated in 25® N. and 
79^ 34^ E-i 5® milta iuuth-west ol fianuipur town- I'opubtion (1 
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11,434. 'I’lic Cttrly liigtory of the (jliisre is uncertain. It siand;- on 
a site which is evidently of grejit nntfquity; but the Alusiltna^is who 
occupied it early destroyed itiosi of the Hindu buildinj^.H', Hath con¬ 
tains several niosque'i^ te[ii|»Ees^ and tanks adorned with c\tensivti 
gMfSt the finest lake l>eing called SJj^ar I'Al. 'J’here are ruins of two 
Musalnidn tombs which were huiU^ probably about the fourteenth 
cenlury^s from fragmenU of HirKlu tuniplcs, and also reniains of two 
forts built by BundeU cbiefi^ late in the eighteenth century. The town 
is administered under Act XX of iSj6, wit Si an inccunu of about 
Rs. j.r«so. It 15 the most iulportaiU mart in tfcie District, and deals 
in grains etaiun, and sugar. I’herc arc siTUitl industries in weavings 
dyeings and saltiietre manufacture; but trade ts decreasing. The 
town contains a branch of t 3 ie .Americrin [Million, a llispcns^^J■;^ and a 
school with iS<> pupils. 

Rathedaung.—Tcjwnship of Akyab Distnci, l^wer Burnia, lying 
between jo* 15^ and 21* 27' K. and 92° 35^ and yJ* 52' with an 
area oi 1^269 square miles. 'J’hu fjopulatlon was in and 

115,09s in 1901, It comprises the w^hok of the valley of UlC Mayu 
rivefi lic^ for the njost |iaTt low', and is the most |Kjpulou& and grcjwing 
towtiship in the District. There arc545 village^; and the head-quarters 
arc at Raibcdaung {|M4»u]aiion, ittSy), on the caHtern bank of ihc 
Mayu river, 11 ic art;! ciihivatL^d in ryoj-4 w’as 237 sfinarc iniles, 
laying Rs, 3,67,000 land rcvti^ue, 1 he township was split u[i in lyoh 
into Uathedaung and Bitthm aung. The reduc^ ch-uge lais :iji tuea 
of 506 square niile±i and a population (1901) of 53,353. 

Ratl^m State. -A mediati/ed Slate in the M^twA Agency of 
Central India, 't he tcrrilory^ which lie* LM>tweeii 23* G' and 23"^ 33" K. 
and 74* jr' :uid 75"^ if h,, is inextrieably Interininglcd with that of 
SaeLaXa^ and boundaries are in consequence not clearly dehitablc. 
CfCneruliy speak Eng, the Slate touches ihe lerritories of Jaorfi and 
Partabgarh {in Kajiiutana) on the north; Gwalior on the east: DhfLi 
jind Kushalgarh (in B4jputana) and parts of Indore on the south ; and 
Kush^lgarh and BilnswUia (in RAjputilna) on the w'cst* It has an area 
of 903 square miles, of w^hich 501 have been alienated in and 

other grants, only 401 square miles, or 44 per zmL, being MrJAij or 
directly held by the State- Besides this, 60 villages, with an approat- 
niitte area of jaS square niiles, are held by the Hao of KushalgarEt in 
Rajput 3 nai for which a fa^Aa of Rs, 600 is paid to the Katitm Darlilir. 

The name is popularly said to be derived from that of Ratan Singh, 
the Founder, This is, how-ever, a mistake, m Rnttlani was already in 
existence before Katun Singh obiained it, and is mentioned by Abul 
Fail in tlie Atft i-Ak^iri as one oF the in the Ujjain 

of the xMlIwa 

The ^tate lie> geolugically in the Deccati trap area, Lind the auii 
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ts I’uriiii'd chk'Hy af the cuii»Eiiui;iTiK lu this luiniaiiuit, 

pr(>dominittii)(;, tugelher hvitti llio black Soil which always acCOilipanicS 
il. All oulcmp of Viiidhj'an sandsluno iiccuts close to Ratllini lonti, 
and is tiuarricd for building iiurpo^cs. 

‘Che Rajas arc Raihor RAjpuls of tbc Jodhpur htiuse, being descended 
from kaja Udal Singh {isN-ysii ore of whose great gtandsoivs Kalan 
Siughj founded the house of Ratlam, ‘I’he date of Raian Singh's 
birth is uncertain, hut occurn.'d about iSiS. 'Hic jiopulaT tradition 
which accounts for the rise in favour of Kattm Singh with the emperor 
Shah Jahau tells how, when urnied only with a Aatdr (dagger), he 
encotintcied and slew an infuriated elephant which was causing havoc 
in the streets of Delhi. This dsjed was witnessed by the emperor, who, 
in reward, granted Ratnn Singh ayl^j.flj' worth 33 lakhs. In sober fact, 
however, this appears to liave been awarded for good service 
against the Usl;egs at Kandalikr and the I'ersians in KhorAsAit in 
1651-1. Ratal) Singh was at the siimc lime made a commander of 
5,000, and granted t ho usual i nsignia of royalty and title of MahD riji. 
.\bout silt years after assuming charge of the/agJr, be was called ufx?n 
to join Rija Jiiswant Singh of Jodhpur, who was marching to oppose 
Auningzcb and Murad. In the battle fought at Dharmatpur close to 
Ujjain, in 16 jS, Raian Siugh was killed, Dharmalpur has since been 
known us Katehlbild, unit is now a junction on the Rajputlmi-Malwa 
Railway. Raian Singh's cemaaph stands near the village, :t result 
of this action, the fortunes of the family declined and they Iwt much 
territory. ^Vlrout the end of the reign of Rij 5 Chhauirsil, one of the 
sons of Rtnan Singh, the Stale became split up into three portions. 
Keslio Dit, a nephew of Uhliatarsal, obtained [xissessiort of SItamau, 
Chbaiarsiirs eldest son KesrT Singh succeeding to KailAm, and I’rai.sp 
Singh, a yuiinger son of CJhhiilarsAlt obtaining Raot). (dissensions 
arising later on, the ein|reror fulervcncd and upheld the claim of .MAn 
Singh, Kesri Singh’s sou, tu tile Suite. Min Siugli then conftrrcd il)« 
fjglr of Raolt On his brother Jai Singh, who founded the SaiLaHa 
State. Ill the cighleenih century the country' war. overrun by ilie 
MauAthAs, and Rftji I’adani Singli tiecaiue tributary to SiiiUliLu 
i-’uTlIier incursions by jaswant Rao JloUtar made (mnetteit ixiyniuiit 
of Sindh ia’s Ifibuie iinjrosaiblc, and Blpit Sindbia, who had been sent 
lu enforce its payment, pivagcd the State. Rilj,=l Rarvat Singh, driven 
to dcs|icration, determined to resort to arms, jmd inflicted a severe 
defe-rt on Sindhia. Subsequent bloodshed was averted by the inter¬ 
vention of Sir John Malcolm, who in 1819 mediated on behalf of the 
State, and guaranteed live payment of the tribute of R.v 46,000 due 
Sindhia, on which that chief ayreed not to imetfere in any way with 
the internal miutagement of R.itlim. This tribute is now paid to the 
British Govcniini-iit under the treaty made with Sindhia in t 86 o. Raja 
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Balwant Singh on the getdiii during ihe iMudnyt when he rendered 
conspicuuijs serdcfcjp in rcctsgnUion uf which his successor received 
a Miltif and the thanks of fiovemmuit. ‘J'hc late chsef, Rajijh Shighp 
succeeded in 1 36 ^ os a mbotp the Stale reoiaining under suiHjrintcn- 
dence Ull j^So. By careful managetnent ihc lo lakhs of debt wiih 
whicli ilie State liad been burdened was paid and 6 iakhs in 
addiliuJi was silent in impTovcTnents, In iSd4 an arrangenienl was 
made for live cession^ free of coiupensatioii^ of land required by 
railways. In tS-Et all trpjisit dues on salt were abolished by KiLja 
RanjSt Singhj coin[^n^ttton to the extent of Ks. j,qoo \}ct annum lieing 
aJEowed; and in 1885 the chief abolished all remaining transit dues, 
except those on opium. By ati arraiigcnTenL made in 1S8; regarding 
the colicctiDn of customs in SailAn^, the Ration] DarbSi, in ounsident- 
lion of the |oyineiu of a lixed sum yoarly, waived its right to levy the 
dues in fjaiUi'iS territory. Kiji RanjLt Singh was created a K.CI.H. 
in and died in 18^3^ when his son, the present chief, 

Sajjan Singbp succeeded. He was educated at the Daly College at 
Indorcj and in Joined the Imperial Cadet Corps- The State 
remained under management till 1898. I'he chief has the titles of 
His Highness and and icccLves a salute of i t gims. 

Hie population of the State was: (1881) 87 pJT4i (lE^i) 89,160^ and 
(1501)83,773. It contains one town, Ratlam (popuiationj 36t3Ji )^ the 
capital; and 306 villages. Hindu.^ number 37,388, Or tj |K:r cent. ; 
AmmLsts (chieQy Bhfls)p i4pO02p or j 6 per cent.: ^lusalmillJiSp 10,693, 
or 12 |>er ccJit -; and Jains* 6^451. The total populalion has decrsiised 
by 6 |)er cent, durii^ the ki-st deeadCp while the rural |io|mlatiQii has 
deerx^osod by 17^6 pur cent., owing lo the e/TccU of faniitie. Hie 
density of population, excluding the lown of Ratl^, is 54 |xirsons per 
square mile. The principal dialect is ^lllwl (or R^gd), spoken by 
70 per cent, of the po[iulauun. About 40 |>Cir ceiiU of the total are 
siup|)orted by agriculture and ii per cent, by general labour. The 
Canadian Presbyteriaii Mission has a slation in the capital Hie 
Slate was attacked by plague in r^a, 1,849 desilbs occurring in the 
town betWL'on November of that year and March, 1903. tn 1904 there 
were 3,000 deoths from the same cause. 

'fhe soil of the plateau portion of the StAte is nminly of the black 
cotton vaiictyp and bears good crops. Of the total area, 182 square 
miles, or 20 per cent., arc under cultivatioiip 11 ^uare miles being 
irrigated ; 55 stiuare niiJes, or 6 |ier cent., arc under forest; and 3S8 
square orilea, or 43 fjcr cenl, cultivable but lying fallow ; iJie remainder 
is irreclaimable waste. 

Wheat occupies 54 squiue miles, or 74 per cent, of the total cropped 
ufea; /iTHAij', 46 square niiles^ or 31 per cent.; nuuKe, 25 square miles, 
or ti ^>er cciJl; gr^mi, square miltrs, or jo |jt£i cent.; coiloa 
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The chief indc ruuics arc the Rarlain-Godhru; branch of the himi- 
bay, ii^irodii, and Ccntnil India Railway and Ehc Kajj>Litartii-MH\lwa 
Railway. There are about 14 miles of metalled roads in and nroiii^ 
Ratlam town. 'J'he oEher metalled roods in the State art £5 inilfrs of 
the Mhow-Nlmiich roadj and S miles of the Namli-Sitil^na road^ 
UritLsh |M7st olhees are maintained at Rallitin town and railway station, 
and at N^nili station^ and a telegraph otTice at Ratlanip combined w ith 
the office, m well os at all milway staiionM, 

'rhe State iSp for adftimi&trative purf^ust-A, divided into two iaMfs, 
Kallam and B^jna, each tmder a It is aduiinisiercd directly 

by the diktii assisted by the d/wan and the usual departmental officers. 
Hie chief has full fiowers in all civil and general adniinisitrative matters. 
In criminal cases his powers arc those of a Seiisions Court, subject to 
the proviso tlrat all s&ntcnces hu-olving death, tninsporlation, or im^ 
prisonment for life must be rcfcmKl to the Agent to the (lovernor 
General for corihrniaiion. 

The normal revenue aniounb. to 5 lakh% of which 2-9 lakhs is derived 
from land; Rs. 67,000 from customs ; Rs. J43300 rmm tribute paid by 
feudatory fAd^urs ; and fU, t,OQo from compensation paid by the British 
Government for abolition of transit dues on salt. Thu income of 
alienated lands is 4-4 lakhs, 'I’he chief htaids of eKpenditurc arc: 
charges in respect of land revenue, Ri 41,500; chiefs establishment, 
Rs. 56,000; general adminis^tmtion, Ks^ 6Sp.6ooi: police, Rs. 70,400; 
tribute to British Govemnient, Rs, 4^,700; public works^ Rs. 10,000. 

Of the totitl area of the State, 456 ^[uare niiEesv or jr per cent,, 
base been alienated holdings, which comprise 114 square 

milcst or 68 (ler cent, of the total cultivated area, but contribute only 
Rs. 54 p5do towards the ruvenue. ITie incidence of the land revenue 
demand is Rs. 411-3 per acre of cultivated area* and R. 1 on the 
total arc^L. Proprietary rights in Lind are run recognised, 'the system 
of fanning vllbgcs previously in fortx‘ thniiughuill the -State is now 
aptdied only to vill^es which cannot be mniuigcd directly owing to 
paucity of cultivator^ An assessment by the plough {Ad/} called 
is made in the hilly tmet. I'he revenue of ddd/sa lands is 
assessed according to l\vt nature oI the soil and its capability for bdng 
irrigataJ. 

'riie first settlement for revenue purfioses wbl$ made in 1867 
years, the demand being 8-2 lakhs^ and each village being regularly 
surveyed. In 1877 a fresh sunvy was made; the average rates per 
acre were Rs. r8 for irrigated and Rs. 3-13 for "dry' Lmd, showing 
an increase in the denund of 31 per cent. A third settlement was 
started in 1895, but was never cumpkted- 
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'The SuLc hoi itever had a silvt-r tyiiiage of iis own, and before the 
introduction of the Brilis^i ruiMie lis legal tender, in ewryied on 

its transactions in various local currencies, the tosnmones£ being the 
SfiftM sMfti rupee coined in ParEAljKiUrh (KiljpuUna). Copj^er has 
Ions been coined, and is still issued. 

'I’iie State army consists of a body of tegular cavalry of iz men* 
who form Uic chiefs |>ersona! guard, and of loo regular infantry 
who furnish guards for the pcilaco and offtces.^ About roo 
irreguLtr cavidi^'^ and 115 irregular infa ntry act as (>olice. There arc 
^ scn'iceablc guns, manned by l a gunners^ Ihe Titular police force 
consists of ^35 men under a superitUendent for the town, and 197 
stables for rural arcaSd nte hcad-r|uarters jail is in RatlSm town, while 
a local jail is maintained at Bljna. 

The hrst^iate school for boys was opened in 1864* In 1870 a girls' 
school was started, and in 187^ ibe Raillm Central College. A hospital 
is kept up in Katl^nl town and a dispensary at EAjna, Vaccinaliou is 
regularly carried out, 

Ratl^an Town.—Capital of the State of the same name in Centriii 
India, situated in sj® 19' and 75° 3'’ E-, 4” distant frotn 

Bombay, t he town stands at an ele^^tion of i,p7 feet above sea> 
level, and isj clean and well laid out. It contains no buildings of 
any imiKirtatKe, ibe most imposing edifice being the Rija's ixdace. 
A large numljer of Jain rcligioua establbbments {/IttlfitiA) exist in 
the place- Popubition has lieen: {x 3 Sr) 3 [,066^ (1891) ^9,822, and 
(1901)36,321. Hindus form 6o per cent- of the total; Musalmins, 
39 ^ler cenL^ and Jaini, u [icr cent. ChriAttans number as many as 
282, owing to the presence of the Canadi;irt Presi>yteriart Mission settle- 
nicntr 'I'hc addituai t?f thu pojiulation within railway limits increases 
ttie number of CliristiJini to 4-9- Besides the CeiUral College diere 
.tre Jo other etiucational esiablishiiteiiii^ Slute and private, in the 
town. The chief public buildings are the British post and telegraph 
office, a bungalow^ and a State guesthouse. The last building 
i^ situated in the centre of a (Jublic garden, where a sn^all /oalogical 
< lection b ke[jt up. RiUlam is the junedon for the KajputanavMaSwa 
Railway and the Katiint-Baroda branch of the Bombay, Han^da^ and 
Central India Railway^ 

Ratn^giri District,—A Ul&lrict in the Southern Di\dsion of the 
Bombay Fresidenqf^ lying butween 15° 44^ and iS"^ 4"^ h*- and 73® s'* 
73* S7^ an area of 3*998 square miles. It is bounded 

on the lujrth by the State nf Jatsjlra and Kol^ba nistiici; on the 
ciist by Sa[]lra District and the State of Kolhapur ; on the south 
by ttio Sute of Silvantvadi and tlic Tortuguese Possessions of Cuia; 
and on the west by the AnibLtli Son. 

Rati^giri may be described geneikdly as focky and rugged. Near 
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the roast U cwtiiisU or bare ottvak-d jjlaleaus, iiUerst^cLcd by immerous 
rfreks fliJil iiiivigable riveni, flowsiiii betwTMn st^?ep a«d lofty liHI^. 
These riTers have their binks tlie chief seaports 
and alcnosl all ibe fertile Land of the District. Ten 
miles or so inland the country bcoancs more u|}C]i, 
but a litde farther it is occupied by spurs of the AV'^eslem Gbits, 'fhis 
range itself forms the continuous casiem boundary, runniJig parallel to 
the coast, at distances varying from 30 to 45 miles« 11 varies in heigh t 
from j,ooo to J^ooo fett^ though some of the peaks nttalii an altitude 


uf 4^000 feel. 

Both above and Ijclow the main mngt the massive basaltic rocks 
tltat crown the Western Ghats can, H-ilh little aid from urh be turned 
inti] nearly impregnable fortresses with a liberal supply of live finest 
water from the springs with which the hills abound r Jhe hills are 
crossed by numerous |Kisscst which, except the made roads form the 
only means of communication with the I kccan. The efesU of these 
]hisses GOTH ttnmd some of the mo^t magnificent scenery ill 1 ndit. I he 
lower hills arc for the most part bare. I’hcse deserving mention ares 
beginning from die north, the hog-backed Mandangarh, a ruined fort 
in Uipoli co'mmailding a view of Aiabilbalcshwar ;; south of this also in 
i Vipolu l algarii; farther souili, in Khcd, die three isolated hills of 
Mahi|iaEgarh, Suiiilrgsuh, and Kaailgarh ;. south to JJlnja in 

KajAputp M:lch5l, a trbrigubr hill, clrj*e to the idd fori uf VLihSlgarh^ 
enils in a broetd plateau fit for a sanitarium. 

‘I'ht chkaructer of the atreams that form the river system of katn^iri 
varies little. They rise in the main rangi:^, ur in the spurs of the 
IVcstcm Ch^its, and traversing the country abng niurow decp^:ul 
ravines enter the ArabUn Swi iifrer winding courses of seldom more 
than 40 miles. The getieml flow is from cast to west, with sometimes 
a tendency to the south. The abruptneis of thtir windiiigs js n notable 
feature rjf the Katnagiri rivers. 1 hough of cuiuparaliiely small siic 
and volume and ill-suited for irrigation, they are of great hical value, 
being iiavigal>le fur 10 miles more and hnvinj^ e^iuaric^ alTording 
fiixfc anchorage for euasLirtg craft. 

'lire sca-t^ard, about 160 miles in lengths from Banket ur hurt 
Victoria to a potni 3 miles aouUi of Redi Fort, is almost uniformly 
rocky and dangerous. It insists of a series of small bays Eind coves 
hhut in between jutting headlaniK and edged with siwid of dai^ting 
whiteness. At places the hilh recede a link leaving at their base 
a rich tract of rice fields with getieraSly a strip of cixxmiui gardens 
between them i^ind tlic Wch. At intervals of 10 miles a tiv-cr 

ur bay ojiciis, sulfiicienHy large to fi>rni a secure harbour for native 
tTuft ; imii the promotitories at llie river mouths arc aJmcKut invariably 
crowned with the ruiiis iff an old fort. At ijuvarndrug and Malvan 
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rocky islands sLind out froin thu I'liuiidund, still [^reserving ihc remains 
of strong Marfitlii rortifications. 1’hc larger rivers and creeks have 
dce|i water for so ur jo miles from the emst; and many of the tY\<y$i 
impoftaiiL towns are situated at their fartliest navigable poitit, fcff iii so 
rough a country the rivers form the best highways of tr^dc, 

'I’he District contains no natural lakes and but few artificial tcservoiirs. 
i>| any siae^ the most notable being those at DhamapUrT Varad^ and 
Pcndilr in AUlvaii and at Chiplun in the ChipMn 

Kalnigiri h occupied almost entirely by the basaltic formation of the 
Ueocan tr^^p overlaid with lateritOt except in the southernmost portion 
near Mil van, where a substmlum of gneiss and of Ciiddapah beds 
appears from beneath the bsisalt and laterite. Tertiary beds containing 
fcKsail plants^ the exact age of which is unknown^ occur at RatnAgiri. 
The remarkably rectilinear stsi-coast proliiibly indicates a fault line of 
comparatively modern origin, and the numerous hot i^prtngs which 
occur in and along a line parallel with Ihtr coast may be connected w ith 
the formation of this fault. The line of springs runs halfway betwwn 
the \V GhSils and the sea, *ind scenes to ?itreteh both north and 
south of the District, 'fhere are ajimiiar springs near the towns of 
RajAPfHp Khedp and Sangameshwor, and at the Phages of Arvalli and 
Tural. 'J’he water of all of them seems strongly imprcgrtaled with 
sulphur. 

The chief trees of the District are teak, aifi, h'ftjalt cate^jhUp 
{Dti/^r:p\j mmit {Lagersfmmia /amtiN {Lagtr- 

sfr^mm F/m and bamboos. Casuorin* has tieen planted in 

the D^pfldj - and pkntalionfi of this tree would [>robably thrive 

on the sandhills of the sea-board. From an economic point of view^ 
the CDcx>nut palm is the most important tree in the; District. 
BrAhmans and Mar^th,i*i either cultivale it themselves or rent it to 
Bhai'td^^ to be tap|»ed for 

Game fs scarce in Ratnagiri DistiicL Tigers, saiff^ar deer, and 
bears are few^ and liave their haunts in the most inaccessible localities, 
l^pards are not uiKOtnmon ; wild hog are plentiful^ but owing to the 
nature of the ground hunting them on horsel^ck is impossible. Small 
deer, anteloi}c, hares, jackaJs, and foxe:^ abound^ Monkeyii of the 
faftgfir species are to be seen about all towns and villages, lire flying- 
fox (or fruit-bat} and musk-mt are common everywhere- The bears are 
the UAual Indian black or sloth species; they Inhabit the upper slopeii 
of the Ghats, living mostly on their favourite fotid, ±e fruit of the wriSd 
fig-tree. VVoh'ts are unknown, but |xick$ of wild dogs have been seen. 
As regards its game-bird^ Ratnagiri is an indilfercnt sporting country; 
partridges, grousup and bustard ore wiuiting, while t)uail are scarce; 
Duck, snipe* and plover are plentiful. Among birds of prey, the 
^ailture, the falcon^ the eagle, and the OHprey arc round. Owh are 
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<ronimon, as alsd allows, kingfisher^p and parikeetii. Soakif^ are 
abundani^ of both icnomous and harmIcbS kinds. The python is 
stated to measure lo to jo feett hut the species is only occasionally 
mcl with* The rock snake, dMmafi {/^as wa^ius), and the brnwTi 
tree snake are generai. The cobra (Ati^ii /nfindAitts) U frequently 
tilled in hiirtian habitations. Owing to its noeturrml habits^ it is not 
often seen by iky light. The fitna {ErAis identical wElh the 

of Sind, k by far the most common of the venomous snakes 
found in the Dbtricip and is very dangerous. Katnfl^siTi is well supplied 
with sea fish, and in a less de^^ree with fTesh-waier fish. Sharks 
are numerous, and whales art sometimes seen off the sea^lKKird. 
Sardines swarm on the coast at certain seastins in such abundance as 
to l>e used for manure. 

The climate of die District, though moist and felaxuig, is on the 
w hole healthy. Fifteen miles from the emst extremes of cold and heal 
are cxjjcrtenced. Dapoli Ls generally ctMisidered the healthiest station 
In the Dijitrict, on account of its equable tempemtureH excellent 
drinking-water, and the fine open plain on which it sland^. The mem 
annual temperature of Ratna^iri town on the set-coast Is and of 
Dipoli, 57 miles from the coast, 87® At the former town the tern 
peiature falls as low- as 6t® in January, and reaches 9/ in May. From 
February^ to the middle of May strong gusty winds blow from the 
notth-w^est, which then give place to the south-west mon^n. 

rhe rainfall is abundant and comparatively regular. 'Die south-west 
mon^n usUfdly breaks on the coast early in June, and the rains 
continue to the middle or end of October. The faJI of rain averages 
lOO inches at Ratnflgiri and is considtmbly greater inland tiuui on the 
coast. The ttuisimum h inches in the Mandangarh and 

the minimum 95 inches m the Dcvgarh 1 be cyclone of iSjr 

sa^ept up the coast w'itli great violence and wrecked numerous sma.ll 
native craft and a steamer^ besides causing much dan^e to bous^. 
Another very vaoient storm fjccurrcd in 1879, iu which 150 native 
vessels were wrecked, with a loss of over soo lives and about 3 lakhs 
worth of cargo. 

The Chipliln aiKi Kol caves show that between joq n-c and A.ri. 50 
northern Ratnagiri liad Buddhist scttlemcnis of some importance. 
The countiy suhoequently iwtssed under several 
tiindu dynasties, of whom the Chilukyos were the 
miwt powerful. In i^t a RatnOgiri wax overrun by the Muhammadans, 
who estahlisheti themselves at I>abhfil ; but the rest of the country 
wtts practically unsubdued till 1470, wlien the Habmanl kings gain«i 
a compleic uscendancy by the capture of Vish^llgarh and fioa* About 
1500 the whole of t he Konkan south of the SSvitrl came under BijApur 
rule: and, later, war with the Portuguese wrought gnevoua loss to 
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l >5hhfTl aiwi nihtr ctoj^i town?:. 'Hic clccline nf ihi? Prirtiigum powE?r 
was accDmiwntM by ihu nse of thai of Uie Mardihis, wbo under 
sivajr e$t4UH4±bed lhcm«e 3 ves in Ralrhlgiri (i 6 sS- 3 o), defeating the 
BijApur annie.s rcpcllilig the NiughaEs, and yvetcunsing ibc Srdls and 
Portuguese, J’or sumc yoai's lifter ihis the 3 rdts held |»o«Si^sstcni of 
part of ibe District. Th* sucoesiics of the pirate KJJnhojr .AngHa led 
to ht^ lippointinent os admiml of the MarflthU fleets and obtaining part 
of Rain^iri as his principality. In 1745 'Pulajl AngriA, one of his 
sons, succeeded to the lands between B3nkoi and Sivani- 
vMi, disavowed the PeshwA’s authority^ and seized and phindcwl all 
the ships he could masten I'he British, in conjunction with the 
PcshwJl^ in 1755 destroyed the piratical forts at Suvnmdrug. The 
following year, after the destruction of the whole of Angria's 
Vijayadrug wxis taken. For those services Binkol with nine villages 
was ceded to the British. In 1765 MilU^n and Rcddii were reduced. 
The former w^aa restored to the RJlj.’l of Kolhapur, and Reddi was 
given to the chief of SivantA’.ldi. The wars between Kolhapur and 
.Savantv^di, carried on for twenty-three years with varj'ing success, 
threw the country- into great disorderp as each party in turn became 
supreme. They finally entered iifto agreements with the British 
Covemment, and ceded Millvan and VengurLi, and arrangenTents were 
made for Ehc ccs^ioti of ibe PeshwI's dominions In RatnUgiri, But 
war breaking out in iSi 7, the country vltis occupkd hy a inllhaiy force, 
and the forts w^ero speedily reduced. .\ small detachment was landed 
at Ratniitgiri during the ^futiny, but no disturbance ocotirred. ffirtcc 
the third Burmese War, king Thlbaw has been detained there as 
a state prisoner. 

lUtnAgirt contains many forts, sotne standing on islands, others on 
headlantfs and the bonks of rivers, while inland naEuml positions of 
advantage have btieti strengthened. The age of most of the forts is 
hard to f>K- Some of therup as Mandangarhp may be as old as the 
Christian era' but of this the endenee is very slight, ^fany are said 
to have been built by R 5 ja Bhoj of PanhSJa at the end of the twelfth 
century. Rut most are supposed to he the work of the Bsjlpur kings 
in the sixteenth century, repaired and slrungtliened in the seven- 
icench by Sivajl. Like those of the North Konkaiip ihe KatnSgiri forts 
were neglected by the PeshwOs. In rSiS^ eacept for the labour of 
bringing guns to bear on them, they were easily taken by the British. 
Noihifig was dime to destroy the fcatifications. But except a teWp aU 
are now, from weather and the growth of creepers and wall trees, more 
or less ruinedH 'Inhere are said to be j6s forts in the Districti 

KatnAgiri also contains other Hindu and Musalinan remains. The 
chief are the underground temple of Chandikihai; an old shrine of 
Sangameshwar, which is locally believed to date from Pamsii Ramn^-* 
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time; and tbti iti iHlbhol^ in a stylt sinnlar lo dnit of the 

Bijapnr mosques, in KN^irepltan is the only Jain lemple found in 
tltc Soul hem K onkan. Coppeq>btcs of ihe Rfishtrakiila dynasty were 
found here. In t}ie tenqilu in Sindhadrug fort near MiUvan ihetii is an 
effigy of Sivajl held in the greaiest veneration. Prints iif SiityT'?! liaiKls 
and feet wbidi appear in the stone walls are held in reverence and 
protected by ^mall temples. MiUiday ts the chief day of Simjfs 
worship, and the KoMpur chief sends turbans and other presents. 

The Census of iSya dtsckHSed a total population of i*oi9k1j 6 
Iversons; that of i 85 i, lltat of 1891, 

1^105,936; and that of 1901, 1,167,937. 

The following table shows the distribution of population according 
in the Census of rgor — 
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The principal towns are Maly as, Ye^oukuKj Ratsagiri (the head¬ 
quarters), and CuiFi.uN. Marflthl (including the KonkanI dialect) is 
sp^ikcn by 99 per cimC of the population. Classified according To re¬ 
ligion, Hindus form 93 per cent, of the total and Mu.'ialinans 7 per cent. 

The Konli.inasth or ChUp-lvan BrHlhnians(3i,ooo)and the Karhadas 
(14,000) form the major |jortioti of the Brflhman fKipulation (ti£^ooo). 
'The Chitplvansj so called rrom ChitapoUin, the (M name of ChiplOn, 
are acute and intelligent and rose to great promitience in the da)'a of 
>fflj-jlthA |jower, the Peshwa himself being a ChitpOvan HithmaiiL 'fhe 
Karhadas are numed after Karap in SdtAm Distrki. Vlnls {^6pOM) 
ate the most numerous of the tmdiiog castes ; but the Rh^tias, whoha^i; 
settled in the Disirict within the last seventy years from Bombay and 
Cutch, are the most enterprising. Of husbandmenp the majority att 
.Miimthas and KunbTs (387,000); Shindes who are 

descendants ot BrSltmans and female slaves; and Gaudas (11.000^ 
who Seem to be a ebss of Marithils formerly holding the posiiion of 
village headmen. The BhandSris or palni-iap|)ers (86^000) arc chiedy 
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I'ound EikirtK coast. I'he)^ were formerly employed as fighting men, 
and are rerertod to in the early records of the Hriliiih in Bombay as 
' Bhandareens.' Of artisans^ the chief arc Telis or oil-prcssera (aOpOoo), 
Butirs or carpenters (id^oocs), Soti^s or goldsmiths (16,000)* ai\d 
Kumhlrs or potters {1^,000). Gumvsp w'andering musicians (igpocjo), 
arc found ihroughoiit the Dtstrici. Gaulis (15,000), are catilc-kcepers, 
and OAbiU (ig^ooo) mostly sea-fishers and sailors. The other sailors 
and fishermen are either Muhammadans or }Bndus of the Bhandiri 
and Koll castes. Thty are distinguished by their independent habits 
and character, and are in better circumstances than the agiieuliurJ 
population. Chamars (12^000) are shuomaher.'; and saddlers. Raj?l- 
pur Chiunlrs have a local reputation for their skill in making sandals. 
NfahSrs (90,000) are found throughout the District. Of the Muham^ 
madans, the mofii noticeable are those known in BomKiy under the 
gencml name of Konkani Muhammadans, whose head-quatteirs are at 
Binkot. They hold a feiv rich tillages on the SAidiil river* and -•ay 
that they are descended from Amb settlers at r^bhol, Chau I, and 
other towns in the Konkan. Some of them can give paniculars <af 
the immigration of their forefathers, and the features of many have 
a dislinctly Arab cast 

Alxiut 76 per cent, of the population are supported by agriculture. 
The indtLstfial cbsscs, numbering in all are mainly toddy- 

ilrawets weavers (6,000)^ and fishermen including fish-dealen; 

(44pOOq). Under British rule* the Southern Konkan has almys been 
the great recruiting ground of the Bombay Presidenc)v To Katn%iri^s 
clever^ pushing up|)er classes, to its frugal, teachable middle classes, 
and to its sober, sturdy* and orderly lower classes Bombay city ow es 
many of its ablest officials and lawyers,, its earliest and cleverest factory 
workers, its most useful soldieis arid constables, and its cheapest and 
most tnjiity supply of unskilled labour. In rSya Bombay city con¬ 
tained 71*000 persons lK>m in Ratnflgiii District, while by r^or the 
number had increased to 145,000^ About the year 1864, before 
Bombay oifered so large a market for labour, numbers went from 
Ratiiiigiri to Mauritius ; but thl^ emigration has almost entirely ceased. 

Of the 4,9^9 native Christians enumerated in 1901, 4,15s wen) 
Roman Catholics, chiefly descended from the wholesale conversions 
made during the lime of Portuguese dominarion. After the introduction 
of British rule the Scottish Missjunary^ Society was the first to establi-sh 
a mission, choosing Bankot as their station, to w'hich they soon after 
added HamaS. In rSjo the mission head-quarters were nw'ed to 
Poona, and in tSj4 the Ratn 3 giri mission was aband£med. About 
twenty-five year? later the American Presbyterian Board constituted 
RatnJigiri a station of the Kolhapur mission. At preseni DSpoli is the 
head-quarters of the Church of England Mission,^ established in 1878* 
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which itifiiiitaias iwa orphaniiges^ one for bo)s with 25 iomaics iind one 
for ^rls with 14, a high school with 159 pupOs^ :ind a vcrtiiiciilar school 
with 23 pupils. It also manager two vernacular schools for ^rls wilh 
69 pupils. 'J'he American Presbylerlan Mission, with its head’lluartera 
at Rainigiri^ mairitains hvc ^LumIs with loo pupils, including one for 
girls, an orphanage containing ^2 boys and 3 a girh, und a home for 
destitute widows with 13 inmates. It opened a branch at Vengurla 
in 1900. A considerable number of native Chrlstiam are found in 
Harniiip MaJmri, Vetigurb, and other ctMSt towns. 

Fertile land is found aJong the banks qI the rivera or salt-water 
creeLs in the neighbourhood of the sea ; but the soil is generally poor, 
consisting in greal measure of a sLiflf ferruginous clay, . , . 

often Hiked with gravel. Ndther wheat nor cotton 
IS grown. There are several Coco-nui pkntatioas in the District, and 
Jtr^-hemp is grown by the hshermcn for nct-twakuiB- The better kinds 
of rice land produce also second crops of some description of pulse or 
vegetable. By far the greater proportion of the food-crops consist of 
inferior coarse grains^ such os ragi\ md v^n\ growri on z'arA&s 

soil in the uplands^ The FurAtJs lands may be divided into the more 
level parts, where the plough can be used i and the steeper slopes^ 
admitting only of cuhis^aiion by manual labour. The best of 
the poorer soils bear crops for five or six succe^^sivo years, and then 
require a fallow^ of from three to twelve years, 

T he District contains 521 square miles held on the rjf(>tu^dri system j 
who rent vitlagts fiom Government, occupy 269 s<|uare mileSi 
w'hile iffdm and ji^lr kmk measure 367 square miles. The chief 
staLEstics of cultivation in 1903-4 are shown below, in square miles;— 
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Rice* almost entirely of the * sw cet land ^ variety, occupies about 
190 square miles. It is an important crop in the southern 
espcciaUy in Malvan- Niatt in importance come r^\ and 
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CKcupyiing 48. 33. and 2t square mtlcs respcciLvely. Th^sc gmins arc 
eaten by the poorer cIosscSk Of pulsesp which occupy 24 square inilcs+ 
the chief is (16 square miles), grown tn Uie southern portion of 

the Distriett especially in M^ll\aia. Oilseeds, chiefly niger seed, occupy 
12 square miles- Chillies ajc raised in small quantities as a * dry- 
season ' crop. 3ugar™ie is cultivated in all parts of the llistxict, 
except Khcd and Chipltln. 7 ^g or j jjt henip (j ^uarc miles) occupies 
a considerable area, i^tld is used chiefly for malcing fishing-nets, twine,, 
ropes, gunny, and paper* 'Fhe remaining agricultural products of ibe 
District aie coco-nuts and aiecn-nuts, both of which arc exported in 
considerable quantities. 

Since 1818 experiments have been underialen with a view" to intro¬ 
ducing the culiii^titjn of cotton into the District, bui without success. 
The only real improvement of late ycar^ has been the conversion of 
considcmblc areas of infenoF soil into rice and garden larid^ Under 
the I-and ImprovcTnent and Agriculturists’ 1 -oans Acts over i-j laJths 
has been ad^-anced to cultivators since 1894-5. Of this sura, Rs. 
34^000 was lent in 1896-7, Rs. 25,000 in 1899-1900^ and Rs. 
in rgoo^t. 

The pasturage of the DistricL being poor and devoid of nutriment^ 
the local breed of cattle is inferior. Sheep imported from the gTa2:ing 
grounds above the CihJIt-H deteriorate rapidly^ and horses quietly lose 
condition. Goats, though of inferior breed, ap^iear to ihrivcn The 
only imported breed of cows or biiflaloes is from jAfitrilbad in South 
Kathiawar. Sheep are kept by butchers and goals by Brahmans for 
milk; no care is bestowed un iheir breed mgr Donkeys are mrtly 
kept by any but the vagrant tribes. 

Of the total cultivated arua in 1903-4, only 15 square miles, or 
0-3 per cent.I were irngatedt tbe areas from v-arious sources being 
tanks t .square railu* wells 7 square miles, and other sources 7 square 
miles. Of the irrigated area* nearly 5 square miles were under rice. 
Irrigation is chiefly from wells and w^atercoursi.% m the tidal influence 
so far inland os to make the rivers uscfe-ss for irrigatioi^ The 
District canlains 6,501 w-clls and 43 tanks used for irrigation. No 
ponds or reservoirs are large enough to be used in w^aiering fields^ 
except a few in M^lvan. 

In the early d&ya of British occupation* the region round HJSnkol 
creek was clothed with fine icakwo^. Cun^ed teak logSi known as 
' B.inkol knees*' were largely exporled to Bombay; and from Bankol 
came mosl of the stout ribs and frameworks of the old Indian navy. 
The Maiitliis had shipbuilding yards at MHvan and VijayadrUg* Hud 
showed a prudetU regard for forest preservation. After the transfer of 
the District from the Peshwa in 1818, culti\'a.tion greatly increased^ and 
the larger part of the District was laid bare. In 1829 the forests were 
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left to the [JCOplii for unrestricted use j jjid in coruscqucnce enormous 
quantities of timber were felled and dispatched tu the Bombay market. 
The eHect of this treatnient has left Ratn^iH denuded of foicst to 
the present d4iy+ The %ilhige groves along the coast are well supplied 
with mangUf oll-nilt and >ack-tiees, Acli%’e 

measures of Isite years have been adopted to |ire 9 erve and extend the 
forest area. The l>t5triGt contains i g ’ square miles of forest, the whole 
of which is * nraaned ^ tmd Is in cha^e of the Revenue depaitmenU 
The Government Reserves are m die l>apolij Khcd, RAjflpuri and 
M^h'an fd/tthts. The receipts in igo2“4 from the sale of teak and 
firewood in Ratnagiri District were Rs, r.ooOp out of a total revenue 
of Ri fpaoo. 

According to a legend^ the truth of which Is rendered probable by 
die presence of quartz, gold itsed to be CKEr^cted near Fhqnda, at the 
foot of the Western Ghftts^ In the south very pure specular iron b 
associated In small quantities with the quarts rock. All the kterite of 
the District is charged with iron, though in proportions too smaU to 
make it w'orth smelting. Nt:ar Mitlvan iron is found in deLached 
masses on the tops of hltU. in former times the MaEvan mines and 
those of Gotbuiap a village above the GhALs were much worked i and 
as late as j 344 the smelting of iron was carried on at Masutap KiJivali, 
VarangaoUp oikJ some other villages. 'I’he other mineral products are 
LalCi stone for road-mctalp sandr clayp and lime. 

Agriculture is the chief industi^v but in a few towm and villages 
and coarse woollen blankets are woven. In the town of iiljipiir 
piMJ (red fjowder) is made. In A^jayodrug, Dev- 
gurh* Old a few of the neighbouring villages bison 
bom IS worked up into ormiments, w'hile RatMgiri 
town is celebrated for the inlaid furniture made at its school of industry. 
Two oil-presses, one at ChiplUti and the other at Mitlvonp appear to 
w'ork profitably. A few^ cups and bowls of soajrstone are also made In 
the MilUnn At Shiroda ore 2^ salt-works prodiicing about 

56pOoo maunds of salt. 

In the seventeenth ccntuiy the pepper and cardamom trade brought 
English tmders to R^jipur,^ and there was also some traihe in colicc: 
silkp and groin. During the disorders of Maratha rule trade declined, 
and in iSip there was very little except imports of salt and cxjKirts of 
grain. At present grainp cotton^ and suj^ are brought down froni 
beyond the Gh^tts to the sea<oa-%t for ex|mitation by bullock-carts, 
w hich osuidly return with a freight of coco-nutSp salt, and dried fish. 
Steamers from Bombay call regularly at the ports in the fair season, 
bringing piE>ce-goods and stores^ and taking back coco-nuts, rice, and 
areca-nuts from Vengurla and Ratrdgiri. The local shipping tiafhc has 
^ Thhi figutc ii iwkm frora tbc Foent A^l niniatntkwL Report for 
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sufTefcd ihruu^h tht coriipetition of hii:iimerb; but u UtBe tTude ii still 
Ciurficii on by this nieims with thu Molahnr coast, Cutcb, KithiSw&i, 
and Kifilchi, 

'I’he RainSjjifi sea-board cootiiins ihirtccn ports and harbours. J hey 
are of two classes: coast ports on sheltered bays anti ris'et mouths; and 
iiilaiid ports Up tidal Cfeeks, generally at the point where navigation 
ciascs. Bankoi, Hamai, iJevgarh, Dlhhol, iianganiesltwar, Katnflgin, 
Kljapur, Milvan, and Vengurla are places of some trade and con¬ 
sequence j the rest are insignificant. Thu (suits are grouped rof 
customs purposes into seven divisions: Anjativel* Blnkoii Jaiiipur, 
MAlvan, Ratnigiri, Shiroda, and Vengurla. The total value of the 
s&t-bome trade of the ports in the District amounted in 1876 to s3 
lakhs, of which 9 lakhs represented the eji|>orts and 14 Isklts the 
impotts; and in 1903- 4 to 68 lakhs exportSiand 99 lakhs im[jorU. 

In 185 s there were not even bullock-tracks from many villages to 
the ntsttiist market towns, and the produce sent for sale was carried 
upon men's heads. Of late years many iinprovenicnts have been made. 
In 1903^4 there were 479 miles of metalled roads and 790 miles of 
unmctolled roads in the District. Of ihesct 394 miles of metalled 
road are maintained by the Public Works dupartmeni, and the 
remainder by the local authorities. Avunucs of trees are planied 
along 357 milts. The urain rood rurts north and south, passing through 
the chief inland ttade centres and crossing the different rivers above 
the limit of navigation. From it cart-roads lead to the four chief 
o|H]iiings across the Ghits, During the fair season the District is 
served by sieamcis of the Bombay Steam Navigation Company, while 
in the motisoon communication is maintained via the jkBiba gAiU and 
the Southern Mahrattu Riiilway. 

Since the beginning of British rule there has hueti no year of distress 
so severe and general as to amount to famine. Of only two of the 
older ramines, those of 1790 “^'d i8os-3, docs any 
faminE, informatioii remain. Both of these seem to have 
been fell all over the Konkaji. In 1834 a very light rainfall was 
followed by a complete failure of crops in high grounds and a partial 
failure in low rice lands. In 1S76 an insufficient rainfall caused a 
serious loss of crofMi but not actual famine. Public health was 
and there was considerable distress, Rs, 77t*® being spcitt on relief 
works. -\ii unusual demand for labour sprain up in and near Bomliay 
city; and it was estimated that at least 150,000 (double the usu^ 
number) of the poorer w'orkers moved to Bombay for part of the fair 
season, and returned with savirigs enough to last them till thu ne-xl 


han'est. „ 

The D^rkl is subdivided into 9 /d/uiat: VKSCURtA, Malvan, 
Devoahh, Rajaruk, Rat.naoiki, Saxoamksuwar, CrtiPLUS, Krtitu, 
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and nipOLi. Chip! cm Includes the peity subdivision of 

GuhS^r^ and that of Mandjin^ih. The Collector usually 

has thjfee Assistantsp of whoim one is a member of . 
the Indian Civil Smice, oJs a un. 

The Distfict Judge, vfith whom are associated^ two Assishmt Judges, 
sits at Eatnagiri, and is assisteci by ten Subordinate Judges, of whom 
two sit at RatriSgin, two at ChiplCn, and two at RajSpun The Khed 
alone has no Subordinate Judge. Onginal cuil siiits are beard 
by the Subordinate Judg^i, and appellate jurisdiction is exend^ed by 
the Histfict Judge and his Aiiiistants. There are 28 officers to ad¬ 
minister criminal jiaslioe in the District Grime is remarkably lights 
and such ofTcrices as occur are of a con^parativeLy trifling mtutu and 
usually arise from disputes about land, which is very much subdivided 
and is eagerly sought after. 

In iSig the South Konkan was formed into a sepamte District* 
with Bankot os its hcad-quarterSt which in iSas were removed 10 
RatnUgiri, as being a more central and convenient place. In 1S50 
the throe north of BSnkol were tTansfemed to the North 

Konkan, and Itatnagiri reduced to the rank of a sub-col Icclorate. But 
in TS33 it was again made a District- 

The land tenures of Ratmlgtri differ from those of the Breaidency 
generally, in that there is a drtss of large landholders^ called kA&fs^ 
m the position of middlemen between Government and the actual 
cuirivalors. The majority of the villages in the District are held on 
the >E^/f tenure, under which the iUtf/ makes himself responsible for 
the payment of the assessment The is really a limited pro¬ 
prietor. He has the right to hold villages on payment in instalments 
of the lump assessment filed by Gcnernment on all the village lands, 
the villages being liable to attachment if the amount h unpaid. He 
can lease lands in which (here is no right of permanent otcupanq^ on 
his own terms, and has a right to alt lands lapsing by absence or 
failure of [Mirmaneni occupants. The tenants pay him such 

fijced amount, either in money or kini:h as they may have ngired to 
pay 3 and in Cfltses of default the receives assistance from Govern¬ 
ment in recovering such dues. Some of the grants date back 
to the lime of the Bij^pur kings, and were made to Muhamtnadans, 
^larllth^ls, and Other Hirdus alike. In 1839 the Ma/f were well olT, 
and many of them were men of capital, who laid out money fn bring¬ 
ing new land under tillage. On the other hand* the tenants were 
deep In their debt, and wholly at their mercy; and the first efforts 
of Government were directed to ascertain the exterU of the relative 
rights of theMpfr and their tenants. In iSsi it was found that the 
tenants wort extremely Impavcrished, having no motive to improve 
their lands, and that a lal^ur las was exacted from them^ It was 
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decided to make a survey^ Tccnrd the rights of occupancy t^anis, and 
obtain iiiformation upon which legislation could be based. 1 he teims 
of the seiilement were embodied in the Suo'cy Act of The 

District was settled under its provisions itgaii'LSt the strennous opposition 
of the and as money rates had been substituted for payments 

in kind, Ih* change wO-s also dishked by the people. In 1874 the 
discontent w^as so pronounced that a Commission was appointed to 
reinvestigate the subject anti to endeavour to dTeet a compromise. 
A new settlement was carried out between 1877 and 1880 by personal 
inquiries Ijefore the whole of the assembled villagers^ AH extra cesses 
were abohshedji and the relations between and tenant were placed 
upon a satisfactory footings The Khoti Act {Bombay) I of 
legalijted the settlements. Besides the tenures, three other special 
IcnuTCS are found In the District ' sA^ri fAiAJns, or crown lands now 
leased for a term of thirty years; Aa/uAan lands, with fixed rent not 
liable to lltictuation; ^irdasii lands, or lands fotmerly w'aste and 
unassessed but now leased until the new seitlcment. Considerable 
areas on the coast and along the hank.s <jf the larger creeks hax^e been 
granted on reckmation leases. The revision survey settlement has 
been introduced into live out of the nine resulting in a decrease 

of nearly one per cent, in the revenue. I"hc average mte per acre 
on ' dry * lands is Rs, i for ntAi and j annas for vark^Sf on rice land 
Rs. 3-9, and on garden land Rs. 6-5. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all sources 
have Jjeen, in thousands of rupees 


---- 
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The District has four municipalities : namely, Vfucurla, RajapuRj 
R aT^ AGiai, and Chipi^up;. Outside these, local affairi arc managed 
by the Difitiici and nine /S/itAa boards. The total income tjf 

these boar<h is about i j lakhs, the chief source being the land cess. 
The expenditure includes Rs. 26,000 devoted to the construction and 
mointenance of roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police is assisted by two inspectors. 
There are 15 police station.% with a total of 687 police, including 
12 chief constables, 137 head cotistahleSj and 538 constaMes, A 
special police officer resides at Ratnagiri in charge of the ex-king 
Thlbaw of Burma. The District Jail at Rainigiiri has accommodalion 
for 22S prisoners. In addition, there are n subskljary jAils in the 
District, with accomraodation for ig6 prisoners- The total number 
of prisoners tn these jails in r9o4 was 12 3, of whom 7 were females. 
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lUmSgiri stands idntb Among the iweiity faiir DistricU of the 
PrcaideJicy in regard to the literacy of its population, of wbom 5-3 per 
cent, males and 0-3^ females) could read and write in 190K 

h'ducation Ims made progress of late years. In 1855-6 there were 
only JO schools attended by 2,405 pcpils^ The bitter number rosic 
10 91,585 in and to 10,917 in 1391, but fell lo 19,733 in 190*, 
In 1905-4 there were in the District 484 schools attended by 72358 
pupils, of whom ip5jS were girls. Of 296 institutions classed as public, 
2 are high schfjots, 15 middle schcrols ^78 prinsary ,>KihCKilS| and 
5 special schools, namely 1 technical schools at r>Apoli and Waknavli 
and the Mzhool of industry at Ratna^gitir Of these inslitutians, one 
is niaintainud by Government, 168 are TTuiOAgcd by Dislrkt and ai 
by municipal boards, 99 are aided and 7 unaided+ The total cs^pendi" 
tyre on ^ucation in i9oi"4 was 1^6 lakli-s of which Rs. 57,000 
wfl-s met by fees, and Rs, 1,900 by Local funds. Of the toial, 63 per 
cent, was devoted io primary schools. 

The District contains one hospital, four dispensaries one teper 
asylum, and live other private medical institutfonfit wtiJi aecommodation 
for 148 in-patients. In 1904 the number of pmrms treated in these 
institutions wa5 36^00, of wbora 485 were imijatienls, and r,io4 
operations were performed. ITie total expenditure was R-^ O,ooo, 
of which Rs- 6,Soo was met from l^ocal and municipal funds. The 
Distriirt lias a lunatic asylum with tit inmates in 1904- 
The number of persons successfully vaccinated in T90J-4 was 
57,365, representing a proportion of 75 per r^ooo of populatiEm, which 
is slightly below the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M- Campbell €i^s^r^/^^rr ff/Br^sidmiTj voL sc (18S0).] 
Kato^glri TSJuka. -Cenlra! /a/uJta of Ratnflgiri District, Bombay, 
lying l>etween 15® 44' fli>d 17* 17^ N- and 75"^ 12' and 75*^ 35^ E.^ 
with an area of 415 square raites. It contains one xowiK R4T\Ac:iki 
(j>apulaiion, 16^094), the District and head-quarters ; and 147 

\-ilkges. The populiition in 1901 was r47^ 185* compared wjtJi 156340 
In 1391. The increase is normal; but the ciensity, 555 persons per 
square mile, largely c:tcecdii the District avemge. The dctnimd for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs- 87,000, and frir otsses Rs. 6^000, The 
coast line is bold, suid indented with numerous erects. The cbmaic 
is moist and relying, and the annual rainfall averages 96 inches. 
Alluvial deposits arc found on the banks and at the csEUories of the 
creeks. The plateaut and hills consist entirely of laterite, 

Rata&glrL Town.—Head4|uarters of Ratnigiri District, Bombay, 
sltuaterl in 16'^ 59' N. and 75® E., 136 miles south by-east of 

Bombay city. Population (1901], 16^094- The town is open arid 
faces the sea j the fort stands on a rock between two amah bays^ but 
these alford neither shelter nor good anchorage, as they arc oompletely 
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cxpOMd and have a rcKrky bottom. With any hreea^e from the west, 
a heavy syrf breaks on the ban and boats can entet only at high tid& 
The present to™ consists of foiir onBinally distinct villages. In iBaa, 
on the transfer of the District head-qaartcrs from Mnkot to Ratn^in. 
the villages were merged in the town. One object of interest con¬ 
nected with Ratnagtrl is the /dr// ot sardine fishery, which usually takes 
place in the months of Januar)' and February^ when fleets of canoes 
maty be seen engaged in this occupation, A single net-caster will^ hll 
his canoe in the course of a nioming. The fisbing-gjoiintl is just 
outside the breakers. The intlustry can be carried on only when 
water is clear enough to admit of the fish being reidily visible, 1 he 
soJt-water creek to the south of the fort is practicable onl> for country' 
craft of under 20 tons burden. The value of the trade of the Raina- 
giri port in 1903-4 was returned at 33I lakhs ; imports 17 kkhs, and 
exports 6^ kkluL The chief imports are salt, timber, catechiip and 
grain ; the chief exports arc fuel, fish^ ;tfid bamboos. 

In iBj6 RalnSgiri was eonstiluted a municipality* The aventge 
income during the decade ending 1901 wys Rs. 13,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was likewise Rs. i3kOi»p chiefly derived from a house tax and 
octroi. The streets and the landing-place arc lighted ; and a iravellers' 
bungalow Is kepi up by Uic miinici|iality. From a perennial stream 
miles cast of the town water ha-M been conductMl, and pipes are 
laid through all the chief quarters. Ratnagiri contains 9 JicluKtla, 
fncludirtg a high schaol, a middle school, and a school of industry 
with a ^ily attendance of 209 students, which was opt-ned in 1B79T 
and is supported by the Dislni:! board. The lighthouse was erected 
in 1S67. The elevation of the lantern above high water is 320 feet, 
and the height of the building, from base to vane, 35 feet. It exhibits 
a single red, fixed, dioptric light, of order 6, which is visible 15 
miles distance. Besides the chief rei'cnuc and judicial oflkes, the 
towm contains a Subordinate Judge^s court, a lunatic asylum, a civil 
hospital, and a le^^er asylum. 

Ratnagiri Hill.—Small hill in the Jajpur subdivision of Cutindk 
District Hengal, situated in 20® 39^ N, and 86® 20' E., on the north 
bonk of the Keluo river. On the top is a mo<.lem ternple of Mahakala, 
near the gate of which are fine stone images i to 3I feel high, probably 
of Taniric origin. On the east several elaborately csLntd images have 
been dug up and erected. Farther cast is a colossal sculpture, con- 
nisting of a male figure sitting on a lotu^ below which ore three rows 
of figures. Tw‘o enormous heads of Buddha, with thick lips and fiat 
noses, have been dug out, and there can be little doubt that other 
images of great antiquarian mteresl are still ])ing buried- I*ocal 
tradition ascribes lhe§e monuraents to Vasukalpa Kesari, I he king who 
is !^id to have built the monuments on Naltigiri hfll. 
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Ralo«Dero TaJuta,— Ttf/ifk^ of LUrkana tHstrict, Sirid^ Bombay, 
lying between 3?“ 37' Rtid ^ 3 ^ and 6S* 4^ and 63 “ 33"^ Iv^ with an 
area of 315 square miles. The popuLaliort in 1901 was ‘com¬ 
pared with III 1891. The contains one to^Ti^ Rato- 

Dkro {popubtion, 4,181), the heftd-qtuartcr^ [ and So Tiillagcs, Except^ 
ing UlTkana, this is the most thicldy populated fa/u^a in the District, 
with n density of i^a persons per square mile. The land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 aTnounted to more than 1-9 bitchs. The 
is irrigated by the Suittnr, Nastat, and Ghar Canab I’hc staple 
crop is rice. Like other w^ell-irrigatcd /ii/jw4wjj RatoDero b fljit and 
has few diEtinctlve features. It contains about 104 square miles of 
"reserved' forest. 

Rato+Dero Town.—Head-quarters of the fJ/uAa of the sanie name 
in L^rkSna DistHet^ Sind, Bombay, situated in 17* 48^ K, and 68® 
30^ E., rS milc?i north-l^tst by north of l4Irktna tow'n. Population 
(1901), 4,181. Local trade is chiefly in gmin. Rato-Dcro wns 
formerly the enoiimpmcnt of chief of the jalhini tribe called Rato. 
The municipality, established in i86i, had an average income of Ra. 
8,878 during the decade ending 1901. In (903-4 the income was Ra^ 
14^000. The town contain?^ a dispensary, a vernacular school altended 
by 1 r8 pupils, and an Anglo-vernacular school attended by 34 pupiU. 

Rattlhalb.—Village in the Kod of Dh5irw?^f District, Bom^ 

bay, ^tuated in 14" N- and 75’ 31^ K.p about to niilea south east 
of Kod^ FopiilaUon (1901)* 31328, Till 1864 Rattihalli was the 
htad-quiiTters of the In 1764, in the w-ar between Haidar All 

and the Marflthils, Rattihalh was the scene of a signal rout of Haidar's 
army. It sjontairLs a temple in Jakhanachdrya style, built of sculptured 
slabs, with three domes supported on thirty-sis pilhm. 'Inhere are seven 
jnscriptions vatying in date from 1174 lo 1550- There is also a ruined 
fort. The tillage contains tw^o schools, 

Rauza.— Ja/vA and village in Aumngthad District^ HyderabJld 
State. Av KHULnABAn. 

Raver Taltika,—of East Khandash District, Bomliayp lying 
between j 1* 3^ and 21° 34' N. and 75* 46^ and 76* 10' E,, with an area 
of 481 square miles. It contains two towns, Ravkr (poinilation* 
7p87o), the hcad-quartcrs, and Savda (8,730); and 106 villages, Thu 
population in 1901 80,368, compred with 76,^81 in 1891. The 

density, 67 pers<mfi per square mile, is a little less than half the as-cr- 
age for the Dj. strict- '' 1 ‘he demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
s-i lakhs, and for cesses Rs. i4,oo& The soil nmr the hills is Eome- 
what light* and in other parts it is n fine rich v^^etablc mould of 
varying depth* The chief water-supply is the TSpti river. The cHmate 
is generally healthy. River forms an unbroken well-wooded plain lying 
below the wtiII of the SiipurOs. The annual minfall averages 34 inches. 
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River Town.—Hcad-quartera of the of tbo same name In 

East Khinde&h District, Bombay^ situated in si"' 15' N. and 7^® 2^ E. 
Population 7^870- A road, 2 miles long and cirefully 

bridged, connects the (own with the north-eastern line of the Great 
Indian Peniastila Railwayr River has a local reputation for i[s manu¬ 
factures of gold thread and anicles of nftUve apparel. In the main 
street? leading from the market-place to the fort^ the houses are nearly 
all three-storcyedt and have richly carded wtrfjden fronts. River 
ceded by the Ni^am to the Feshwa In 1763, aud by the latter bestowed 
on Holkar's family. The municipality, Gsmb!i4shcd In 1891. 3 md an 
avenige income during the seven yeans ending 1901 of Rs- 1+700. In 
1903-4 ihe income rrtwi Rs. 3,900. The town contains three cotton- 
gins and presses, and three boys' <»:hool5 with j 68 pupils. 

(the ff}'^raeUt of An-laJ\ the Earn^M of the Vedas, and 
the /rJrwrf of classical Sanskrit authors. The prciJcnt name means 
^sun *).—One of the five rivers of the Punjab from which the Province 
derives its name. Rising in the Isulil ^iubdivision of Kingra District, 
it Immediately iiaAscs into the Chamba Slate, after which ti re-enters 
British territory on the borders of Gurdl^pur District, op|josiie Basoli 
in the Jammu district of Kashmir, fortning the boundary of that State 
for 35 miles, with a general south westerly course, k leara the hills 
at Shahpuri hut still flows between high difls, while on the Jammu 
side the mountains rise from its veD" brink. At M^dhopur the head- 
works of the Bilri Dolb Canal draw' olT a large portion of its wmeni. 
'Phenceforward the bonks sinli in height, and the river assumes the 
usual character of the Punjab stream^, flowing in the centre of an 
alluvial valley, with high outer banks at some distance from its present 
bed. In 1870 it carried away the I'ih SJlhih shrine near l>cra Ninak^ 
a place of great sanctity with the SikhSp and still threatens that town, 
'fhe RSri next passes Iwtween Silikot and Amritsar 1 Jistricts, preserving 
its general south-w'csterly direction. The depth is here not more than 
a foot in March and April+ swelling in June and !^eptembcr Eo iS or 
30 feet Entering the District of Ijihorc, it runs within a mile of 
Ijxhore city, and throws out several branches which sixjn, however, 
rejoin Ehe |«ireni stream. A mil way and foot-bridge spates the river 
a few miles north of Ijihore, and the grand trunk road crosses it by 
a bridge of boats. After entering Montgomery District It receives lis 
chief tributary, the I>cgh, on its nortlvweitteni bank. The Degh rises 
in Jammu and flows through SlaJkot and Lahore Dislricta, bringing 
with it large de|^ts of sill and aJTording great foctlEties for irrigation 
by wells. The Rivi then posses info Multan District, where it is oginn. 
bridge<i by the North-Western Railway near Sidhnai, and finally falls 
Into the Chenah in 30® 31' N. and 71“ E.+after a total course of 

about 450 miles. 
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’i'hfoughcrtJt itii course in the pLainSj the EJiid flop’s fivttywhere: in 
a comparatively fiam»w vaJleyv often only a coyple of miles in w[clth| 
with generally a very tortuotis channel. In otic however, the 
river mns a pcrfctlly straight course for ii miles from KwchlumhKt to 
Sarai Sidhu in Multan between high ^trodedl banks, forming 

a bcautifu] roach culled the Jiidhimi, where the Sii>hnai Canal takes 
oJf. Few islands nre formed^ but the bed shifts occasionally from 
place to place. The HtHxis of the Rilri fertilize only a fringe cif erne or 
two miles on either side, and it is little employed for direct irrigatiun, 
although it supplies water to the Biri Doab and Sidln'iai ('artals. 
Navigation is difficult, but grain is shipped from Uihore in conjiidcTablc 
quantities. I>fedtir tirnbef+ floaterl down in rafts from the Chaniba 
forests during the rains, finds its way to Ijihore only in seasons of 
heavy Hood- In 1^97 the Rflvi still flowed east and south of MultSJi 
and united with the IkJs, as it did in the time of Chach {a.e>+ Siso), 
The change of course northwards has licen comparatively slight, and 
its date is uncertain. Even now, at times of high flood, the water find^ 
its way to Multan by die old chaimeL 

RAwaln {or Ramgarh)^—A petty State feudatory to the Jubbal 
State, Punjab, situated in 31° 7' N. and 77" 48^ E., and comprising 
about 7 square miles of temtorj' round the fort of Raingarh, which 
droftiis an isolated hill on the luR Ijank of the P^bar river» here crossed 
by a wooricn bridge. Population (1901), 3 aj, The iTtlkurs come 
from the same stock as the Jtibba! family. The State originaJly 
a fief of Tehrl, but the eastern portion was oven-un by the Jlashahris 
some time prciious to the Gurkha Invasion. After the Gurkha War 
the State wm partitioned between the British, the Raji of Gafhwal, 
and Rana Riina of R&wain. The portion rtiairled by the Britiah was 
in (830 given to Kc<mihal, in exchange for land taken up for the 
station of Simla. A small community of Brahmans holds the surround^ 
ing valley^ and lias chaige of two temples of Tlbelau architecture. 
The elcvTtdon of the fort alx^ve sea-le^'cl is 5,408 feet. Fhe revenue is 
about Rjs. jiOQo, of which Ks, 1^250 is derived from the fonesLi, which 
aie leased to Gm'emmcnL 'Hie present Thlkur, Kcdflr Singh, suc¬ 
ceeded in 1Q04. He has full powers^ but sentenced of death require 
confirmation by the Suiierintcndent, Hill States, Simla. 

Rawalpindi DLvl^on+ — North-western Dbision of the Punjab, 
lying between 31® 35'' and 34*" 1^ N. and 70® 37' and 74“ 39^^ K. The 
Commissioner^ft head-quarters arc at Riwalpiudi and Murrtc. The 
total population of the Dins ton increased from 3,510,508 in 1S81 to 
2>75o,7I3 In rSqi, and to 1,799,360 in 1901. Its total area h 15,73^ 
square milca^ and the dm^ity of the population is 1 78 persons per square 
mile, ot^unparcd with 309 fbr the Province as a whole. In 1901 the 
Muhnmmndans numbered ^,438,767^ or nearly 87 fKrr cent of the total \ 
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while Hindus numbered =75,9031 Sikhs 34,953, 

and Chrisiisns S^43&. The Division contains five Districts as shown 

btlow X— _ 
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The Districts of Rl^^'a.lpindt x^ttock, and JheSuni arc hilly» extending 
from the outer ranges of the Himabyas and including most of the Salt 
Range, which enters Shlhput District on the smtlh-west. 

The principal town k RaI/valpinoj (population, with canton- 

rnents), SHAffoKi-iiii, close to the ^tlrgalla pass^ has been identified 
with the ancient city of Taxilftx Hassak AddaLj and MamikiM-a* the 
??itc of the body-offering of Buddhist l(;^cTid, arc within 30 miles 
of Shahdheri, Rohtas and hlALonr in Jhelum and Mong in Gnjrat 
District also |iosaess An antiquarian interest. In Gujrat District are 
the battle-fields of SAOitLi^PUii, CuiLiANW'At^, and GirjRATp while the 
famous defile of Narsingh-Fhohlr in the Salt Range, with its waterfallt 
is one of the rarest beautiful spots in Northern India, 

Rawalpindi District.—Northern District of the Rawalpindi Divi¬ 
sion, Funjahp lying between 4' and 34^ N, and 7 *^ 34 ' 

39' E., with an area of i^oto square miles. It is bounded on (he 
north by the Haiini District of the North West Frontier Province ; on 
the cast by the river Jhelum, which separates it from Koshma lerritciry; 
on the south by the District of Jhelurti; and on the west by that of 
Attock, The District as now cDnstituted forms a comfsict squarOt 
with the mountain tract emailed the ^lurrec Hills 
pby^CAl jtititrig from its north-cast comer, between Kashmir 
nspeefL Ha^ilra, This range extends Aouthword along the 

enseem border of the DistTict* forming the Kahuta Htlls, w^hkh He in 
the that name, as far south as Itagtiani on the Jhelum rtvet^ 

and west to within a Few miles of RiwalpitKli cantonment. On the 
west the slope is gradual, but the eastern escarpments nm sharply down 
to the deep gorges of the Jhelum. The five main spurs are known 
generally os the Muiret range, that on which the sanitarium of Murree 
stand^^ rising to Chari ban being very^ little lower, and Paphundi 

reaching Jiooo feet at its highest point. These hills form an offshoot 
of the Himilayai! system. The valleys between them arc often es~ 
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iremety be^iutiful; iiiid ihc higher ringcs covered ydih h varied 
growth, the silver fir, iks^ hill oalt^ blue pintp chesinut* and wild cherry 
uidting io foroi dense forcsls on ihe Mncxec and Pa|ihiiiidi spurs, whik 
the lower hill^ are w^ell wooded with olivc^ acrtcki and bog mjTtlc, I'he 
view IcKildilg u|jwards from the plains is of exquisite beauty. 

Sou[h west 0/ the Murreeand Kahuta Hilk slretchra a rough high’ 
lying pLateaUp about j 5,800 feet ubove sea-leveL The iionhem |^rt of 
this included the ftiAs}/ of Rftwalptiidi and the Kallar circle of the 
Kahoni It is drained by the SohlOp which flows ^south-west, 

passing a few mites south of Rawalpindi -catiionnieni, below which it 
is joined by severaJ tributaries from the hhls^ The southern |>art of 
ttse plain, furnung the Giijar Khin taAji/, iss drained by the Kaiiship a 
stream which ilows southward from the low hiSk south of Rahttta dll 
near the tow n of Ghjar Khan, and then wind^^ eastwards to the JheJum. 
rhe whole of this plateau is highly cultivatcdp the fields being massively 
enibanJkcdto retain moistnre, while its numerous villages sheltei a dense 
popuUtioiL The Jhclum rivcii which farms the eastern boundary of 
the District, flows here between precipitous clifls, which render it useless 
for irtigiition i and it is only navigable below Dunga Gali, a point 40 
miles cctiiil of Riwaipjtidi towrii 

The Uistrici lies entirely on Tertiary rocks* The oldest of these 
arc the Muiree bods, which nin in a nanow band across its northern 
|mrt. They are ouniposed of red and purple clays, with grey and 
purplish sandstones, and are probably of niiuCEne age. ITiCiie are 
succeeded to the south by a great spread of Lower Siwalik sandstone, 
whk;h covers the greater part of llire District and conlaJns a rich mam¬ 
malian fauna of pliocene age. It is overlain by the iJppet Siwllik 
conglomerates and sandstontSj w hich oolui to the south-west of Rilwah 
pindi, and at other localities. *Siill farther south the Ia>wer hiwahk 
sandstone is continuous with the simikn beds of the Salt Range *. 

The vegetation of the higher portions of the Murree subdivision 
h that of the iemt«:rflie HimaUya, with u few Kashmir and Oriental 
species intermingled* At lower levels it is similar to that of tlic Ouirrr 
Himalaya, from the Indus valley to Kumaun; but tmns Indus types, 
e*g. Di/fAtmumj BiaftfAtii, and P&aferitsia, are fretiuentp and 

extend for some distance into the extia-HimtlayarL part of the I>iarrict, 
who^ie flora is that of the Western runjab, but on the whole rather 
scanty* Tru-es are nujitly pknlodi and Indo-Mala)^!! siKxies^ such 
Sts the mango, &c., thrive rathtit poorly* 

Lcojiards are found in the Muiretr and KahOta Hills, atuJ very rarely 
the fftfraL The DisUici is a poor one for sporh 

The climate of Mwalpindi is cgi^idcTubty cooler than that of the 
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Punjab pkinfi. The hdt i^ea^on bists only ihrci; iiiuntlis, from June 
td Auguiht ; and the nearness df the bills Inwers ihe temperature duHng 
the succeeding mnIlt^ls^ even when there is no rain in the plains. The 
cold in winter is very severep and a trying east wind prevaib in Jaimary 
and Februar>, The District on the whole is ottreraely healthy for 
Europeans, while the natives are robust and df fme phjr'siquet 

rhe rainfall in the plains is fairly copidus, TiTirying from ag inches at 
Ctijar Khan to 41 at KahuLa; in the hills the as-erugc is 53 inches. 
Heavy winter min from January to March is cbarmcleristic of this Dis¬ 
trict, 3 inches or more frequently falling in the three months. 

In ancient times the whole or the ireater part of the country between 
the Indus and the Jheltim seems to have belonged to a 'furanian race 
called Takkos or ’J'aksbakas, who gave their itamo 
to the city of Tukslmsili, the Taxiki of the Greek 
historians, the site of which has been identified with the ruins of 
Shkhdheri in the north-west corner of the District At the iinfic of 
Alexander's invasion T^\a. h described by Aman as a flourishing cilyp 
the greatest indeed between the tndus and the HydasiKxs : Strabo adds 
titat the neighbouring country- was crowded with inliiabiUints and very 
feitUe ; and IHiny speaks of it aa a famous city situated in a district 
called Amanda, I'he in^iiston of iJemetrius in 195 ll.c* brought the 
Punjab under the Giuoco-Bactrian kings, I,aier they were superseded 
by the Sakas, who ruled At Taxila with the title of Satrap. At the time 
of Hiuen 'J'siiiug the country was a dcf^endency of Kitshmlr* 

Mahmud of Ghazni |iass^ through the Disiriet after his defeat of 
Arund Pal and capture of Ohind, With this conqueror claim to have 
corue the Gakhurs^ a tribe still of importance in the District, The first 
mention of them in the iMuhammadan historians ocouns in the memoirs 
of DAbar^ who gives an interesting account of the capture of their capital 
of Paris lab. It was strongly situal cd in the hills, and was defended 
with great bravery by its chief Haii Khaiit who e^icai^ed front orie gate 
AS the Mughal army marched in at the uthen H&ti Khin died by 
poison in 1535 ; and his cousin and murderer Sultan SAmtig submitted 
to H&bar, who con fared on him the Potwilr country, Thoieeforih the 
Gakhar chieftains remained firm allies of the Mughal dynasty, and were 
able to render eflictent aid in its struggle with the bouse of Shcr Shih+ 
Salim Shilh attempted in vain to $ubdue their country'; but in 1553 
Adam Khan, Sarang's successor^ surrendered the rebel prince Kilmran 
to HumayOn. Adam Khiln was subsequently deposed by Akbar, and 
his principality made over to his ivephcw Kamjll Khan. During the 
flourishing period of the Mughal empire^ the fanuly of Sitniug retained 
its territorial posstrssions^ its last and greatest independent chicfi 
Mukarrab KliAn, ruling over a kingdom which extended fit>m the 
Chenab to the Indus- 
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In ly^Ss diinng ihe total piuruly^^ of tiic ^Jughal go’i'^mmtrntp &ard 4 i 
Guj^r Singh BKangr, a (jowerful Sikb cKicfiain, nmrched from Jjthoro 
ngitinsL ^lukarrab Kbln, whom be defeated outside the walls of GtijrAt 
Nfukairab Khan retired lieros^ the Jbelumt treaehcr- 

ously murdered by bis own iHU^men j but the tmitois forthwith 
quarrelled over ihcir ^ipoil, and feh one by one before Siirdar GQjar 
Sinyh. The Sikhs ruled RawaS|iindi with their usunl ruj^aoity, e^eling 
as revenue the last coin that could be wrung from the proprietoi^i, who 
were often glad to admit their tenants ils joint-sharers^ in order to lighten 
the incidence of the revenue, Gojar Singh betd the District through¬ 
out his life, and left it on bis death to his son, SOhib Singh^ who fell 
In 18 ro before the pow'er of the jjjeat RanjU Singh. Anotlier Sikh 
SardAr, hi ilka Singh, fixed upon Rawalpindi^ then &n imsignificant vil¬ 
lage, for his head-fpiarters. In spite AfghUn inroads and the resiSr 
tance of the Gakhann he soon conquered on his own account a tract 
of countn^ round R,^w‘a!lptndi worth j lakhs a yerif. On his death fn 
1804, his estates were confirmed to his sun, jTwar^ Singh, by Ranjtt 
Singh, until 1814, when, upon Jlwan Singh^s death, they were annexed 
to the territory' of l^hore. The Mumee and other hills long retained 
their independence under their Gakhai chieftains^ but in iSjo they 
were reduced afLcr a bloody struggle, and bunded oi^r to GuUb Singh 
of JummUi under whose mcreiless rule the population wia almost 
decimated, and the country reduced to a desert. 

In 1849 Rawalpindi passed with the rest of the Sikh dominions 
under llrltish rule; and though tranquillity was diiiturbed fay an in^ 
suireclion four years later^ led by a Gakhar chief with the object of 
placing a pretended son of RanjTt Singh on the throne, its administra¬ 
tion wiis generally peaceful until the outbreak of the Mutiny in (857^ 
'fhe DhUnds and csiber tribes of the Murree Hills, indlcd by Hinduj^llni 
agents^ rose in msumiidon, and ibu authorities rticcivcd in formation 
from a faithful native of a projected attack upon the station of Murree 
in time to concert measures for defence. The ladies^ who were 
present in latge numbers, were placed in safely; the Eumpeuns and 
police were drawn up in a cordon round the station; and when the 
enemy arrived eJ<pcctii>g no resistance, they met with a hot rcce|i- 
tion, which cauj^ them to withdmw^ in disorder, and shortly after 
to disband. In t£jo4 the /aAsi/s of Atlock, l atahjang, and Findi Ghcb 
were transferred f^m RAwalpindi to the newly constituted Attodc 
District 

The principal remains of antiquity are described tn the articles on 
MANiKiaL.*v and Shakdhf.ri. 'I'he country round the latter plncc 
abounds in Buddhist remains, the most interesting of which is the 
Balai j/a/fl. 

The popubtioti of the District at the last three enumerations was: 
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(iS5i) 471.079. 533.740pana (1901) 55^.699. 

tuwQs and [,i&d ll increased by 4+7 per cent during the 

p . . last decade. The District is divided into four inhsi/s^ 
op ^on. itAWALPiMDi, Kahijta, MuRREt:* and Guj\r KlIANt 
_the head-quarters of each being at the jiLice fron*! which it is nan]cd+ 
The cownii arc the miinicipaliiies of Rawalpinui^ the adiuinistrative 
head quarters of the District, and Murkeh; the sunimei station. 

The follDwing table shows the chief statistics of population in 
J901 ;— 
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Wwr*.—Tb* fisritc* fw t»w mtcm rf ta^fU Rre ukca Atwn rcvcfmc rdniiiL The 
t«a] Dhtrid Ufed 1ft fWtfi bn Uie 

XfuhammadHns nuiubtir 466,918; or more than Sj |>er cent, of the 
totals Hindus^ 57,325 ; andSikhSi 26,363. 

I'he tnot numerous tribe is that of the land-owning RijpuU; who 
nuntber 101,000, or tS per cent, of the lotaJ population. K^xl come 
the Aw^s with 39,000; after ihem the Juts^ Gil jars, and DhUnds; with 
35,«o, j6,dooi, and a 3,000 respectively. Other iniporlant agricultural 
castes are the Sattis (17,000), MaJtlrs (17,000), Gakhwrs (13,000), 
T^lughals (13,000), Janjflas •(;^,ooo), and Pathins (7,000). ^yids and 
Kureshj.s number 13,000 and 9*000 rcs[jectively. The Khatids (30,000) 
and Arorlii (6,000) are the only commercial castes. Prihniians number 
1 S,ooo, mcludtng 1,000 Muhi^; Shaikhs, partly agriculturists and partly 
tnulcns [ 2^000. Of the artisan classes, the J ulahib (weavers^ 13^000), 
TaikbAns (carpenttrs* 17,000)* Mochls (shoemakers’ and leather- 
workers, 13,000), Kumhti^ (^tters, 10,000), Loh^s (bbek^nuths, 
^ooo), and Tdis (otl-pre^scrs, l,ooe) arc tlsc iiiost imporiam; and of 
the menials, the ChOhris and MitsaJlis (sweepers and scavengers, 
i4pOao) and Nais (barber% 7,000). Ka^hinlrk number 18,000. Of 
the total iKkpuktion, 64 per cent, are dependent on agriailiurc. Mimy 
of the leading tribes^ Gakhar5,)anj(^ and Kiljpuis, imlbt in the Indian 
army. Sauts, Dhankls, Brahmans, and Khattiru are also ejUisted, and 
many of ihem have been distinguished for their courage and l£>ya]ty* 

The American United Presbyterian Mission was established at 
Riwulpindi in 1856. It has a church in the town, and niaintains 
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an Arl 5 college, a large high schooj with two brnnches* aod thr-cc 
girk^ schools. There are Roman Ca^olic missians at RilwaJpindi and 
MurrcCt and at Vilsurpur, olw to Kiwalpindi cantonment. Native 
Christians numbered 511 in i^ot. 

More tlian per ctoh of the cuUi^ation depends entirety on the 
rainfall. In the hills the rain Is abundani; and the culli\‘at{on« which 
is carried on in tcitaced fields along the hill-sides, is 
classed as secure from famine] ihree^uarters of the 
crops are grewn in the autumn harvest. The rest of the IHsirict is an 
undulating plateau, much cut up by ravine The soil is usually a 
light-brown fertile lonmT the fields arc cafcfulty embanked, and the 
tillage is generally good. The rainfall is suIRdent; and the regularity 
and abundance csf the winter rainn protect the District from a grain 
famine in the w'orst years, while the proximity of the hills mitigates 
a fodder famine. The spring crop is tile prindpul hardest. 

The District is chieEly held by small |>ca$ant proprietors, 'I'hc 
following table shows the main statistics of cultivation in 1903 - 4 ^ 
areas bdn^s in squaTe miles:— 
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I’hc chief crf jps of the spring hardest are wheat and barley, the areas 
under which in 1903-4 were 325 and iS square miles, while in the 
autumn harv^esi jimutr, ^>¥i,and pulses covert jj, i&o, and 50 square 
miles respectively. 

The area cultivated has incnmsed by 9 per cent* since the suttkmenL 
of 1 S 60 - 7 , The people exercise consSdciable tmie in the selection of 
seed for wheat and mauie. Loans from Grn'Cftiment for sinking wells 
are rarely taken, the country is not adapted for wells. 

The cattle are small and not good milkers, and attempts lo improve 
the breed by the introducti^m of Hissftr bulls were not successful The 
cattle of the hills are small, but hardy. A fine breed of camels is kept; 
they are not adapted for ridings but make excellent pack animals. 
Horse-breeding is popular, and mirny good animals are reared j a good 
deal of mule-breeding is also carried on. The Army Remount departmeriit 
maintains 26 borse and 91 donkey stallions^ and the Di-strict board 
S pony and 5 donkey stallions. A la^e horse fair ts held yearly al 
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Rllwjilpin<li town. lAi^e Aoclts of sheep and goats of inferior breeds 
jue kept in ihe ^fiirree HfKi KahOta Hills, 

There is very little irrigatipn. Of the toLil area cultivated in t^ 3 - 4 . 
Ofkly ja s^juare mile% or abtntl r per cenL, wch? etassed as nrigated* 
Of this area, ai94& acres were irrigated fTtiin wells and 4i8jo acres from 
tanks and Streams. In addition, 3,51 a acres were sahject to inundaiion 
from varioiis .itreams, and tbe canal irrigaiion is entirely from private 
channels taking olT from them. Only maiwniy wtUif were in use, 
all worked with Persian whecU by cattle; but there were over 543 
lever wells, unbricked wells^ and lAuter-lifts. 

1'he forests are of some ifnportanDC, comprising 152 sqaare mites 
of * reserved," 76 of " protected/ and 249 of 'unclasst^ " forest*? undcrf 
the Forest department, besides 21 square miles of military re5unx\ and 
about one square mile nnder the Deputy-Corutnissioner. The ntost 
important are the hill forests of Murtee and KahOia. I*he others 
are forests only in name, consisting nwrely of scrub or grass. In 
1904-5 ihc icvcnue from the forests under the Fortst de|KirtmeTiL was 
Es. 45,ooo> and from those under the r>eputy’Commistioncr Rs, 900. 

The District produces no minerals of commercial importance. 
Lignite is occasionally met with in the Mutree Hills, and petroleum 
is found in small quantities near Ritwalpindi town. G>i>*ium occum 
in considerable quantities. A little gold is washed from the beds of 
various streams. 

The District possesses no itnportani indigenous manufacturis^j hut 
cotton is wm^en everywhere, and the silk embroidered f>M/kan’s of 
Rawalpindi are of some merit. Lacquered legs for 
Trade and bedsteads and other pieces of natfi-e furniture are 
eoBHniniicataeiu. locally, and there is some output of saddles 

and shecs. The principal factories are the North-Western RaiKav 
locnmorive and carriage worhs, where the number nf employes in 1904 
was t,4S5 j and tlie arsenal, which in the same year (pave employinent 
to 569 persons. Besides these, there are the Rawaljtindi gaa-works 
with 170 employes, a breweries with 591, a lent factory wrih ssa, an 
iron foundry with 115, and four smaller factories wHlh an aggregate of 
ijo employes. ^V^lh the e»3Cplion of the Murree Brewery, all of 
these are situated at Rawalpindi town. 

Trade consists chiefly in the supply of necessaries to the stations 
of Riwalpindi and Murree, and the through traffic with KasbniTr. The 
District exports food-grains and oilseeds, and imports piece-good^ 
lice, hardware; tea, and salt, A good deal of timber comes frtiin 
Kashmir- RiwaJpindi town and Gujar KliSn are the chief centres 
of trade. 

The District is traversed by the main fine of the North-Western Rail¬ 
way, with a branch from Golra junction to Khuah&lgarh. The rnetiLlled 
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roads are the grand irunk ™ul, fthich niTis by the side of ihe main 
line of fail+ md the Kn,^hm]r road and the Ktiuith^lgadi road from 
Rlwalpmdi town. These are maintained from Provincial funds. A 
service cjf [ongos runs betwt^en RAwalpindt and M^urrt%% but a railway 
connecting the two places is projected- The unmutntlcd roads, which 
are ail under the District board, are not fit for wheeled the place 

of w'hfch is lalren by jjach animalsi 

Although the District has from time to time suffered from scarcity^ it 
has noti at any rate since (sniiex+nticin, been visited by serious famine, 
and the hill inA^f/s may be oomidcred as quite secure. 

The Disiticl is di^ded into four ^aAsl/s^ RAW'Ai.pjyrn^ Gujah Knltt^ 
Muiiiiee, and Kahuta^ each tinder a faM/dar and a futs^ /aAst/ddr^ 
The [)qmtY-Commissioner is aided by five Assistant .. , , . 

T' \ ^I . - AdminiBtrapon. 

or Jv^lra-As^ststant Commissifjdcrs, one of wmom is in 

cluiirpc of the District treasury. During the hot season an AsAisLant 

Commissioner holds charge of the Murree subdi^asion, which con-siAt-S 

of the ^rurree /aAsJ/. 

Civil judicial work is dLsposed of by a Distnet Judge subordinate 
to the Divisional Judge of the RJLwaJpindt ci^il division, one Subor- 
dinaic Judge, and two Munsifst of whom one sits at head quarters and 
the other at Gajar KIdtn. There arc Ewn Csuitonmem ^fagi5t^ates 
in the Rawalpindi canlomnont and scvcmt honorary' magistrates in the 
District. Ci^il litigation presents no special fkitures. The pre- 
dommant fomis of crime are burglary and theft, though murders are 
also frequent; but serious crime is rare in the hill faAsl/s^ and the 
^Tultamnmdan peasants of the Rawalpindi and Ccjar KhSn ftiAa/i 
are industrious and peaceable. 

For a long period prior to 1770 the greater port of the District w^as 
subject Eo the Gakhars. Thi^^ realiz:ed their revenue by appniiik> 
ment of the standing crop at each harvirsE, current prices being taken 
inEo account, and the demand (which was generally moderate) being 
levied in grain or cash by mutual agreemcnL No re venue was realized 
from the hill tracts* From 1 770 to rfljo the Sikhs pursued their usual 
policy of exacting all they could, until Ranjtt -Singh ordered a moderate 
assessment to be made. I'en years of graxl government under Bhai 
Dftl Singh were followed by six of oppression* 

' .After annexation the hill tracks were summarily assessed, and the 
demand of MaharAji Gulah Smgh of Jammu (who had been revenue 
assignee under the Sikhs) was reduced by' one-thirdp In the plains, 
however, John Nicholson iaiposed an enhanced demand^ based on the 
estimates of the oppressive Sikh officials, nrith disastroui results. 
When the first summary' seiilement of the whole District was made 

" Thf Jiglartt h tbe pufliEtBplii Wi Untl rttrtane IndwJe tEw/aAiJ/f of PilwIi Ghtb, 

AlEiKk, md FotLbJaiig tluepgliout. 
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in 18511 the people wei^ heavily \x% debt ;iiid clatmn-uring for felief. 
Ljtige teduciions were allowed iti the dierns»iid| and the assessment 
worked well until the first regular settlement wiis efTccted in t&6sx 
T his resulted in a further reduction of si ^ 

equal diirtri button of the demand over the villagt^HH Ihe settlement 
proved satisfactory, and was allowed to run on for twenty yeans 
instead of the ten for which k had been sanctioned. A revised 
settlement, completed in 18^5, was based on an all-round increase of 
50 per cent, in cultivation. I'he new demand was lakhs* an 
increase on the regular assessment of ^4 per cent.* :md it has lieen 
realised with ease. During the sisteei^ years ending r 901 only 8 per 
cent. Ilf one year s demand was remiilod. In the same period cultiva¬ 
tion increased 8 per cent., while pnees of staple crops rose 64 per 
oent 'rhe Oistrict again came under settlement in r90s(+ and the 
anticipated increase in the demand is i-i lakhs, or 13 percent. The 
average as-sessment on ' dry ^ land is lO wirras (niav-imuni R- t, 
mini mum 4 annas), and on ^wet" land Rs. j^o-i (maximum Ra, 5t 
minimum Ra. 1-0^2). The demand on account of land revenue and 
cesses in 1903-4 for the District a-s now consliluttd wjrs Taldrs. 
'rhe average sire of a irroprietary holding is 9 acres. 

1'he collections of land revenue alone and of total revenue for the 
dd District are shown in (he following tables in thousands of rupees t— 
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The Distriei contains two munkipalilJesp RawALi^iNni and MunitiiE- 
Outside these, local affairs are managed by ihc District board, whose 
income, mainly derived from a local mle, amounied in 1903-4 to 
i+a lakhs ^ ^|*he es^pendituro In the same year was i+i lakhs*, the 

principal item being education. 

The regular police force consists of 8^o of all rnnks, including 154 
cantonment and r6o municipal police^ and lO mounted constables 
llie Superinlendetil usually has one Assistant and 7 inspectors under 
him. The village watchmen number 664. There are 13 police 
Stations *0 road-posts in Rawalpindi town. The District Jail at 
head^quarters has accommodation for 90a prisoners. 

JTie District stands second among the twenty eight Districts of the 
Prmince in respect of the literacy of its population. In i 9 o 3 £ the 
proportion of literate persons was 69 pit cenl. (it males and 
n fcnmles). The number of pupils under instrucrion was 5,359 m 

^ Tb™ inciHdt ibe Sgarcj for the thrte Mtlff of Attoek, ritohjaag, ami Fini'li 
Clwb, itaoe tfftMfeneil to Anocit Dljfim't, 
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[SSo-1, 7 j6oj in tS^i, and 17,957^ m 19CJ3-4. In 1904-5 the 
numbtir of pijpits in tKe District m n^w ivas 

Kducation in RSw^ilpiiKli is tnaking grffitl strides^ Five new high 
fichciols have b«n opened since *E3i, and two vernacular 

middle school^ besides an Artis college maintained by the American 
ACissiom The grEsit advance mnde in female education is largely due 
to the exertions of the late U^bil Sir Khem Singh Bedi^ K.C.LE.^ who 
opened a number of schools for girls and undertook their manage- 
iiicnt. In 1904-5 the total expenditure on education in the Dis- 
trict as now constituted amounted to i+i kkhs^ of which District funds 
contributed iSpOoo and munici|ial funds Ks. 14^000, Fees realised 
Ks* jijoooj and the Proi'inctal Government made grants amounting to 

KS. J SpODO, 

Besides the Rawalpindi civil hcKspital and two city branch div 
pensaxieSp the District three outlying disjien^rtcs, At 

these institutions during 1904 a total of 1 20,456 out patients and 
f,£k>6 in patients were treatedp and 5,405 opeiations were performed. 
'Fhe expenditure was Rs, s of which municipal funds provided 
Rs.i6 pooo. The l*ady Roberts Home for invalid ofheers is situalcd 
at Muiree, 

The numbur of successful vaccinations in 190J-4 was X2p546p repre¬ 
senting per 1,000 of the population^ The Vaccination Act is in 
force in Rawalpindi and Alurree towns^ 

[F. A, Robertson, Dis/rii/ (1395)} 

(JS93) ; and CwrA^Wii^ Z*riw <t/ Uh/rSa (iSS;),] 

R 3 .wa 1 pLndJ Tatisil. —Nonh-westem of Rawalpindi l>i!iitrtct^ 

Punjab, lying lietween ^3°^ 19' and 33® 50' N. and 34' aiul 
75® aj" E., with jm area of 764 st^tiare miles. I’he population in J901 
was ahipioi, compared wnth 243,141 tSgi, The/nZrf/contains 
the town aaid cantonment of RAWAi-pJNni (popubtionj the 

head-quarters; and 448 villages, 'VUe land nGvcnuc and cmes 
in 1903-4 amounted tu 2*6 lakhs. MaNiKJAT.a and Shaiuju^ri arc 
places of great archaeological interest* The Sohan livet, whidi 
crosses the fitAsi/ from cost to west, divides it into two distinct portions. 
I'd the north lie the rich plains round Rawalpindi town^ sloping Up to 
the otitlying spurs of the HiniaEaya% which form the northern boun^ 
clary of the faAsiA To the south the country Ls cut up by torrent 
beds Hud ravines into little pLaicaut, which varj' in soil and chaxaclerp 
but resen^ble each other in difficulty of access. 

R^LWalpindt Town. -'Head-quarters of the Diitision, DUtrich and 
ftiAsi/ of Riiwatpindi* Punjab, situated in 33® 36^ N. and 73° 7'^ E,, on 
the Korth-Western Railway and the grand trunk road, on the north 

■ TlKi« iflclodt the ^gucEi for ihc three faAifh vf Attockr TkI ahjiiij;, hoH Ft Adi 
C^aeti, iixi inuuferEAcl [t» Altnck 
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bank of tlic Uh livcf, a muddy, dugglsh sttcam. ftowiug heiwccn 
preciutious bauH and separating the town from the cuntonmentj 
distant by rail 1,443 

9og from Karachi. The population, including cantonments, at the 
liui-t three cnuineia.lions was t (igSi) 5 *, 97 Si (i® 9 t)_ 73 T 795 F 
87,6Sg, including 40,807 Muhamniudans, 33,217 Hindus, 6,301 bileha, 
6,378 Christians, and i.oo 5 Jains. The present town is of quite 
modem origin; but Sir Ateseander Cunningham identified certain mins 
on the site of the cantonment with the ancient city of Gajipur or 
Gajfiipur, the capital of the Bhatti tribe in the ages prceedntg ihe 
Christian era, Graeco-Baclrian coins, together with ancient bneks, 
occur over an area of j square miles. Known within hisiorcal times 
as Faiehpnr Baori, Rawalpindi fell inio decay during one of the 
Mongol invasions in the fottrteemb century. Jhanda Kh 5 n, a Gakto 
chief, restored the town and gave it its present name, ikirdir i ilka 
Singh, a Sikh adventurer, occupied it in 1765, 4 *^^ f'®"' 

the neighbouring commercial centres of Jbuluni and Shahpur to settle 
in his territory, Early in the ninctecntli century Rawalpindi became 
for a time the refuge of Shah Shujl, the Otiled king of Kabul, and of 
his brother Shah Zaman. The present mitive infantry lines mark the 
site of a battle fought by the Gakltats under their famous chief Sultan 
Mukattab Khan in the middle the eighteenth century. It was at 
Rawalpindi that, on March 14, 1849* Sikli army under Chaltar 
Singh and Sher Singh finally laid down their arms after the b,^tt!c of 
Gujrat. On the introduction of British rulCi Rawalpindi became the 
site of a cantonment, and shortly afterwards the hcad-quartens of 
a Division; while its connexion with the main railway system by the 
extension of the NorthA\'rsstem Railway to I’eshawar imnien«ly de¬ 
veloped both its siie and commercial imjiortance. 1 he iitunici[jaJity 
was created in 1867. The income and cxjienditiiru during the ten 
years ending 1902-3 averaged 2*1 lakhs. In 1903-4 the income and 
expenditure were i-8 lakhs and i-i laklis respectively. The chief item 
of income was octroi (1-6 lakhs); and the ospetidiiurc included 
admimslraiion (Rs. 3S,ooo), conservancy (R.s. 37,000), hospitals and 
dispensaries (Rs, 35,000). public works (Rs, 9,000), and public sufoty 
(Ra. 17,000). The cantonment, with a population iti 1901 of 40,611, 
is the luoit imporiunl in India. It contains one battery of horse and 
one of field artillery, one mountain battery, one cotiqsmy of E'lyriwn 
artillery,and one ammunition column of field artillery; one regiment 
of British and one of Native cavalry; two of British and two of Native 
infantry'; and two comjianies of sappers and miners, with a bnlloor* 
section. It is the winter head, quarters of the Northern Command, 
and of the Rawalpindi military division. An aiseiut was establish^ 
here in 1883. The income and expenditure from camoiimeiit funds 
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during the ten yeirs ending 1^05-3 nvei^cd Rs. 96^000 itnd Hs- gj^ooci 
respectively. 'I'hc chief editeational the Government 

normal schcxil, ilw Gordon AiXa college niainumed by tlie American 
United Presbyterian MtssiorHf and five aided Anglo-vcrnaciikr high 
^ichools- The cantonmeni alw contains an English and several Anglo^ 
vernacular Eniddk schools^ and an English convent schoc^l for girls- 
The town has a civil hospital, with two branch dispertHories- Raivid- 
pindi has a large carrying trade with Koshniir. I'he prind|jai factories 
arc the North-Western Railway loconioLivc and carriage wcirks, where 
the number of eiiiptoyes in 1904 was 1^455; and the arscrtsilj which in 
the same year gave employment to 56^ persons. Besides thcsOi the 
Rawalpindi gas-works luul j 70 employes; a bnmeh of the Murree 
brewery^ 200; a lent factory^, 252; an iron foundryt 123; and four 
snuiller fitciories on aggregate of 1 50 employ^ The horse fair held by 
the District board in April ?s one of the Digest in the Punjab. There 
are branches of the Alliance Bank of Simla and of the Cooimercial 
Bank of India in the cantonment. 

Raya.— South-eastern /sAjJ/ of Si&lkot District, Punjab, lying on 
the north bank of the RAvi between 31® 43' and 3J:® 13' N. and 74* 22' 
and 75“ i' Ek, with m «trea of 4S5 square mileSi The Degh in its 
course Ihrongh the western portion of the deposits a fertile silt. 
In the north-east also the land is rich, in the south the soil is saline^ 
but abundant crt>|is of rice ore grown in good ycarVi The population 
in 1901 was 192,4401 coni^j^ircd with 214,671 in 1891. It corjlains the 
town of NAROwki, ^populations 4,422) and 456 villages incladEng 
Kay a, the hcad-quartera. I'he Dtid revenue and ccsscs in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs, 3^77+1^00. 

RAyachoti Taluk.. —Central /a/tfJk of Cuddafiah Dij?trict> Madras^ 
lying between 13° 50' and 14° N. and jS'" 25' and 79° lo" E., with 
an area of 99S square miles^ h is flanked on the by die PAltonda 
Hills, which separate this tract from the lower cDUrttT>\ The popula¬ 
tion in 1901 was 113,913, compared with 113,236 in 1S91; and the 
density was 114 poraons per square milc^ compared with the District 
average of 146. It contains one town, KAVAcHort [population^ 
the head-quarters i and 69 villages. Hie demand for land revenue yjid 
eesscs in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 1 j63p 0OQ‘. Like the other upland 
KAyachoti contains a large number of tonks^ hut few are of any 
size. In the floods of November^ 1903, over one fiundred of diem 
were breached. The princii»il prixlucts arc rice and the latlet 

being the staple food-grain. The soils vary csmsiderably, but the red 
vorielies predomifiatc^ 'There is no bbek cotton soil. The most fertile 
portion is to the south-east in die neighbourhood of Tsundupalle, 
where there are a Urge number of tanks and some channels from the 
Punebu and BAhuda livers, 'llierc are four rivera in the 
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Ihe PapkiKiH'ii «‘Hich Sonfs tli rough n siiiaH tuiri of weswrn portion, 
llic iSlirdavi, the Mhudft, lUid the ChitJeru. All of iliem wre imnetife 
of the Chuyyeru, and tiornj iii pereTiniiit or of any siic. The i’. 1 |iaghni 
runs ill a rocky channel wth a very rapid stream. The Mindavi, on 
the tank# of rrhich the town of Riyachoti ia situated, uaualiy coiisists 
of a itamiw stream of water trickling through a wide sandy 

Rayachoti Town (AV/ii iv/w. ' ibe abodi; of the Mjl'),— Hend- 
quart£rs of ihc /tr/wA of the saiiiej name in Cudd^iah Dkinci, >rji<lras, 
stiUAtod in T4^ 4" N. and 78" 4 ^^^ E. PopulAtioti (1901). 7 pi^ 8 - 
5tind% on the banks of ihe MMidavi river, and «even nAads con¬ 
verge on it. It bas some trade and a wcekSy market An old leinple 
here h dedicated to VSrabhadra^iwamij 4ind it large mlinber of |)eoplc 
(aliout 6,000) attend the annual car-fc^tivaL 'I'wo odd ^uiiemtiiiona 
arc conneaccl with the feasts aU this shrine. Earb' tlve morning of 
the day of the car-prc>cession a big mhy of the si/.c of a nutmeg is 
placed between the two eyebrows of the god to represent the third eye 
tif Siva. Opposiite to the idiil a large heap of boiled rice is ptacod so 
as to catch the Tirst glance of the ruby eye* Till this h done^ the 
doors are shut, and the [People are prevented frc;ni going in front of 
the idol, lest they should be instantly killed by die rays fvimt the third 
eye. Ihe person who conducts the ceremony stands Iwhind tlie idol, 
out of the range of the eye, and stops there till the rile is ijverr At 
another time of the year the god is taken out hunting* He is e;irried 
to a small open building sup^iorted by pillars lialf a mile outside 
the Eowti, and there pbered tin the ground. Beneath the flooring of 
this building are a large number of scorpions. U^bile the god tfs taking 
his rest thcnsifii the attendanbi, it ts said, can csttch these Si orpions 
iindhold them in their hands without being stung, but directly he leaves 
it the creatures resume their old propensities, 

Rayudrug Taiuk*—KouEh eastern faM of Bcllary District^ Madras, 
lying between 14® 38^ and 15° 4^ ^ ' 7^*47 find 77 E., ftith 

iin area of 62S square miles. 1'he population in 1901 was ^2,7^9^ 
compared with 78,635 in iSgr. The demand for land revenue and 
cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Bi i+S6,ooo- It contains only one 
town, Raymjrug {tjopuJation, io,4&3), the h^<iuarters; and 7t 
villageat H'he fa/tfJt conUuns a fiir smaller proportion of black cotton 
soil than the other three eastern fA/nAs of Adoni, Alur, and Belinry. 
Twejity’Seven per cenu, mainly ciinsEting of land in the basin of the 
Hjigari, is coU<m soil ; while about a fifth is red land, and more tlian 
onc-half is covered wi[h the light ini.xed soils* I’hc Hagori and its 
EiibuLary the Chinnii Hagari drain praetically the whole area. R5ya- 
drug has the smallest |KipuLiition of any id/uA In the I H-Strict, and its 
people are the worel educated. More than half of them speak TelugUt 
.Ynd two-fifths Kanarese. It conuins a large number of wclb, and 
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the -spHnif chjuinels which are annually dug from the Fliigan arc only 
second in inlpu^t^l^cf^ to those from ihc Tungabhadr.4. 'I'hcy are 
cleared every year by the joint klKiur of the vtllagers who [profu by 
[hem; and the pravisioiu of serlion G of Act I of under wbfch 
any (lerson neglectinj^ or refusing to contnimlc liia share of the 
customary labour is liable to pay twico the value of that labotin are 
rigorouHly enforced Most of the land supiilied by thtsc channels is 
cultivated with rice, and the urea under this crop is far higher than 
that in aity other /a/aJk. But much of the land is very infertittp the 
area under horse-graiii (the characteristic crop of |Ktor soils) ts high^ 
and one-fifth tjf the cultivable area is waslCr AViu is the staple fcKd- 
orop, and not cAs/tfwi ai elsewhere in the Ifetrict, A considerable 
quantity of i^nm^a is cJs^p nused. 

RAyadru^ Town. —Head-quarters of the fiifuA of the sanK‘ name 
in Belliry Districlp Mudro-v, sitUiited in 14*^ 43^ N. and 7^^ 5 *^ 
Population (1901), 10,483. Riyadrug means "king's hin fortrL'Ss,' and 
the place is so named from the stronghold on the rocky hill at the hx>t 
of which it is built. The hill consLsSs of two parts, one c<snsidenibly 
higher tlian the otheij connected by a low saddle. The citudcl is on 
the higher jjcakp above the scaj but the enclosing walk of 

the fortreoH sutreund both tlie heights and the saddle between thenu 
and run, it is said, ha a distance of 5 miles nmnd the hill. Though 
the gates are in ruins^ the line^J of walls which renjain show wJ-Kai 
a formidable stronghold it must ha^'C l>een in days gone by^ On the 
saddle, and even higher up the ttKk* ate a number of hou-ncs which arc 
still occupied, und the cull ivat ion of vegetables from the water in the 
many tanks on the hill is a thriving inijiislry+ 

The place is said to have been originally a stronghold of some 
HedoTs, whose disorderly conduct compelled the Vijayanagar tings to 
send an officer, named Bhupati to rieduce them to vubniksion. 

He lumcd thcEii out of the place and ruled it himself, and the hil] was 
called after him Bllepati'RayanLkunLll^ or more shortly R^yadrug, 
IjntijT it felt into the hantk of the chief of Knndurpi Drug in Anantapur 
District 5 and his fcmiily built the greater part of the fortifications on the 
hi lb and raised the place to the important jjoffiition it held in the f)ctly 
wars of the Dixcan. 'the height of its power wiui reached in the 
noddle of the eighteenth centuiy* MainLar All was friendly in the chief, 
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death. I’etisions wenj framed to the metiibera of his finmljr, which 
several of their descendants continue to draw. 

On the hill on which the fort suitds are several temiiies, soBic rums 
of the former ehiefs' residences, a Juiti lentple, and some cunous Jain 
fiKores carved onoa the face of the rocks in a place knuwn iis 
Siddha's hermitage. Riiwl Siddlia, sajs local tradition, wuw a 
lived in the days when a king mimed Rajiliajendia ruled over tUya- 
drug. This king hud two wives. The elder of these bore a son, who 
was imiued Siningadhara aiid grew into a very beuuiifu] youth. I he 
younger wife fell in love with him. f le rejected her advances, and she 
took the time-honoured revenge of telling her husband that he ha 
attempted her virtue, llie king ordered that his son siiould he taken 
to the rock called Sabbal Itandii, two miles north of Rajadrttg, anO 
there have his hands and feet cut off. The order was obeyx-d. 1 
night RiKii Siddhu found the prince lying there and, kiiowtng by tus 
powers of second sight that he was innocent, applied magic herbs 
which madt: his hands and feet to grow again. The prince presented 
him self to his father, who saw from the portent that he must be inn^ 
cent and tmuished the wicked wife. I’he hermitage is now oceujMed 
by an from Northetn India, and on Sundays Hindus of all 

classes, and even MusalmAns, go up the hill to hr«^ coco-nuts there. 
It consists of three cells with cut-store doorways built among a pile ot 
enormous boulders, picturesquely siioated among fine trees. On four 
of the boulders are can ed the Jain figures referred to. 

Rjiyadrug loum contains two o* three broad and regular streets, and 
many narrow and irregular lanes. Its industries include a timnery, the 
weaving of silk &bric^ and the numufacturu of or nec soaked 

in salt water and then fried on sand until it swells, riade is conducted 
largely with Bellary, but also with Kalyandrug and with the neightoui- 
ing villages in Mysore. Now iliat the iftilw'ay to Ucllary h^ ‘cn 
completed, that town's share of the cumnierce will doubiless increase 

rapidly. . 

Rlyagada.- b the Ageniry tracts of Vizagapaiam, Madr^ 

lying in the north-east of the District, ft is very hilly, but the hi 
lutve for the most part been denuded of their forests. The NMgkvali 
Or Lingulya. river traverses the whole length of it, and most <jf the 
cultivation (chiefly rice) is in ihk valley. 'I he area is 7 te ssiuare ' 
and the population in 1901 was jwrsons, chiefly Khonds an 

other hill tribes, living in 758 villages, Thu hcad-quariurs are at 

Kdyagada. _ . . 

Rayakotui ('king's faitVillage in the Knshnagiri fa/u* m 

Salem District, Madras, situated in la* 11' N. and 78* a' E. 

tion (1901), I > 497 - I'o stands the hill with its ruined 'ort 

which gives the place its name, This commands one of the moat 
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iniportiint bclwe^ Lhe M^'sore tabk^Lnd and thi: BariiiMlial„ 

And vras Df great strategical impurLancc in the Mysore Wars of the 
eighteenth century. Is^ crtpture by Major Gowdie was the first exploit 
in Lurd Comwatlj^'is nweh. It wits ceded to the JJritish by the treaty 
of and under iE^^walU the army of General Ham'zi encaniped in 
t79ij Ijeforo entering Mj-sort territOTy on its way to Seringapatam. The 
was at one time a favourite residem:^ of military pemiuncriN 

R^yan.— Estate and chief tow'n tljereof in Jodhpur ^latej lUjput- 
lua. iSnf Rian. 

R^yb^g.— Hciid-4|uiirters of the [»eLty disi^^um of the same nan^e in 
KolhJlimr hilatCf Bomhay^ situated in id® 30^ N, and 74“ 5^^ on the 
Southern ^tah^atta Kailwayp 24 miles southeast uf ShiroL Tof^tiktion 
(1901), jpSo4, In the eleventh century it is said to have been the chief 
town of a Jain chicfsliip. According to a local story, the town was 
formerly so wealthy that un one murltel day the maid of a rich mtrcKnill 
bid Rs. 5^000 for a gourd. Hy this offer she outbid the sen™t of 
RandulLh KliAn^ the local Bijapur governor. The scni'anl in nngcr 
told her master that all the best ihitigs in the market went to the 
merchants. ’The governor, thinking tliiit the town had grown over- 
wealchy* ordered it to be plundered, a mistortune from which it has 
never recovered. Mo^t of the inhabitants are Jains and ^Sarlth^, and 
the town is surrounded by a mud w'alL On every Monday a market 
is hetdp where grain and coarse doth are offered for sale, Riyhftg con¬ 
tains three temples, a mosque^ nnd the domed tomb of Randullah Khan^ 
which has recently been repaired 'The Someshwar temple k old, and 
built of huge w'ell-sculptured bloclcs of stones The Sidheshwar temjilc, 
whiL-h is built of black stone, Wiis re|iaired in 1875 by the jV^am'cfu^ ot 
proprietors of the R£yb<1g j^etty division, llie Narsfngha temple is an 
underground struclure of black stone. 'The image of Narsingha is richly 
carved, and is ssutd to have been brought frons the Kistna near JalMpur. 

Rn.1 am. — l owTi in the F&lkonda fir/w^ of \ iJ-agnjaiani District, 
MadnkSp BiiUiiicd in 27' N. and 83* 41' E.. about 14 miles from 
Palkonda, in the middle of an open plain covered with scrub jungle 
Population (igoiX 

Rizampeta.— Eleadsiuaners of the Pullamiiei of Cudda|3Ab 

District, Madras, situated in 14® 12' K. and 79"* 10' E. Population 
(hjoiX I Si 287, Uisa station on the Madras Railway, but otherwise 
it is of littk InteiTsl, 

Rechna Doab. —A or 'tract between two rivers "(the Rlvi and 
Lhenab) sn the l^unjab, lying between 30" JS*" and 35“ 50" X. and 
71“ 50^ and 7s® 3' E.| conipmtng SiMkot, Gujtinwila, and Lyallpur 
Districts, and parts of Gurdaspur, l^ore, Montgomery, Jhang, and 
Multiiir ITie name was formed by the Mughal emperor Akbar, by 
combining the fifst syllables of the iiatnos of the two rivers. 
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Regan.— Slate in Rf.wa Kantha^ Bombay. 

Rehll. —Souihem fuAs!/ of Suu^or I>i 5 irktt Central rrovinces, lying 
between 2f 9" Lind 23® 5/ 7^" 3 ^" and 79 ® = ^ t vHlh an area 

of 1^399 square miles in 1901+ The pojmlation decreased from 171,090 
in iSgt to 138^030 in 1901. In 1902, il villages and 30 square miles 
of Cjovemineni forest w^ere iiunsferred to Narsiiighptir District, and the 
revised towls of urea and po|jutaiioii are 1,354 miles and 

l>enion.s. rhe density is 109 jwirsons [ler stjiMre mile, or ^tow the 
11 j^ttrict average. 'J'he ioAstl contiiins two towns, C arh a kota (popula- 
tion, 8.50^) and DrorS (4*980); and 6 ^ 5 o inhabited villages. The 
bead-quarters of the mAif/ are at Rehlf^ a vLHage of 3 i ^5 inhabiliinls, 
situated at the jutiction of the Sonar and Debar rivers, ad miles from 
Sangor by road* Excluding 327 square miles of Cuvernmeni forest, 
69 per cent of the available area k occupied for cultivation- The 
cuhiiiiLcd aroa in 1903-4 was 443 S 4 |iiare milesr 'Hse demand for land 
revenue in the same year wTts Ks. 1^71 ,000, and for cesses Ks. 18,000. 
The faAsU contains some fertile plain county- round GarhakoUl and 
I>eori, with sir^tcbos of poor hilly land on the western and southern 
hordersi. 

RehrS^khoL — Native Slate in BungaL Set Rairakkol. 

Remuna, —Village! in the headquarlei!^ subdivisiun of Bala^re Dis¬ 
trict, &engal, Hiiuated in 31^^ 33^" N. and 36 * 53^ about 5 miles west 
of Balasorc town* Population (1901), E^4Jo^ Il celebrated for the 
temple of the god Kshlrchorl GojJinith, a form of Krishna, in honE.mr 
uf whom a religious fair is held annually in February. The fair lasts 
for thirteen daj's aEid ia attended by a very targe number of pilgrim-S. 
Toys^ sw'eetnieaL^ frui^, vegetables^ country cloth^ and other articles are 
sold. The temple of the god is an unsightly stone edifioc, disEgured 
by indecent sculptures, 

RenJ. — Headquarters of the tiisamaf and fuAsi/ fjf the same name 
in the State of Bikaner^ Rajpuyna^ situated iei 3 S° 41^ tmd 75* y 
about 120 miles north-cast of Bikaner oity. Population (1901)1 5 ^ 745 ' 
The town is wallod, and possesses a handsome Jain temple built in 
94 a so solidly that the masonry is almctst as strong now' as when new, 
44 fort constmeted in the time of Malt!lraj^a Sdrat Singh (1738^1838), a 
pt.iAl ofHcc, a vemacnliir school attended by 73 boys* a jail with at^m- 
modation for S6 pristiriers^ and a hospital with bods for 7 in-patient^ 
Raw hide'* and (leathern water-bags), ntanufactured at Reni, 

are exported in great nuEnbers. 'J’be consists of the Eve 

eastern /aM^ uf Bbadra, Chum, Nohar, Rijgarh, and Reni; and the 
toUl twpnlation in 1901 was 1 75. 1 13^ nearly 90 per cent, being Hindus, 

ReotJ. — I'own in the BAnsdlh of Ballia District, United Pro¬ 

vinces, situated in 35* 51^ N. and 84'^ 24^ E., tm the Bengal ^md North- 
U'esietti Railway. l^o|siiIiition (190 j)> 8^631. Reotl is the headquarters 
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of iht NikUTnbh R 2 E|plil;Sp bul these have lost most of their propertyp 
and the town presents a dirty and overcrowded appe^tninceu It L^i 
administered under Act XX of 1S56P with an income of Ks- iiOoo^ 
Coarse cotton clothp shticap sy id ^jalaLiquins wre n^nufiictured, but tticre 
is littk inide bcsid«. The schord has 50 piipik 

Repalle. — Former name of a fa/tti in GuntQr Dtsliicr, Madrasp 
which is now called Ta.NaLt. 

Revadnoda^-' Port in the AbbSg fd/aka of KoL^ba DLstiiclp Bom- 
lia^p sstoated 6 miles south^by^cast of Allbfig lown^ in iS® 33' N. and 
72“ 57" R. CErAtJr^ 

Rovelganj for Godna).~TowrL in the head-quarters subdn'ision of 
Sdran Distrietp Bengalp situated in 25^ 47^ N, and S4® 39" on d^e 
left bant of the Gogra river* Population (190*), 9p7<i5- The town is 
mmed after Mr. RcvcIIt. who was Collectcir uf fTOvernment Cu^itoins 
in 1736. It was formerly a very important [fade tN-ntrcp but ihe mi!way 
ha.s rgblwd it of much of its businca*!. Revelganj was constittned 
a municipality in The income and ei^jiundlture during the 

decade ending 1901-s averaged 9pO00 each. Jn 1903-4 the in¬ 
come wjis Rs. I iipDoOp derived mainly from tolls and a tax on houses 
and lands; and the expenditure was Rji, SpOoo, 

Rcwati State {Jtnifa ). — A treaty Stale in the lijighclkhand 
Agency^ Central India^ l}nng between 2a* j8' and 2$° ra' N. and 
80“ 32' and 82® 51' E^i with an area of about x 3^000 square miles. It 
h bounded on the north by the Randa, Albhab^ld^ and MirzApur 
Dl-itttcOi of the United Provinces; on the by NtirAiLpur District 
and the Tributaiy Suics of Chota Nagpur ; on the south the 
Central Provinces; and on the west by the States of Afaihar, Nflgodp 
SohJLwalp and KothT. in Baghclkhand. *rhe State falls into two 
natural diHsionsij which arc tiiCpataied by the scarp of 
the Kaimur tange* North of the TangCj surrounding 
the chief townj lies a wide elevated alluvbd plains 
with an area of 3,778 square miles; to the south the country t$ 
traveiiJed by a succession of parallel ridges enclosing deep valleys^ the 
whole being covered with dense forest. The plateau ends on Ixah the 
north and south in an abrupt scarpp and the uccneiy iiesir the hilly tract 
is very line. Over the northern seaip the Tons falls in a series of 
magnificent cascades^ Ntar Govindgurh on the southern boundary 
a similar effect on a smaller scale is produced by streams which pre 
cipitatc themselves into the valley of the Son river. 

The Kaimuhs and their eastern spur, known locally as the Khaiujua, 
the arm of the Panua range {see Vikohva) called locally the Bmjh 
PahSjp which cujv'es easitwards from Rundelkhand and forms the 
northern boundaiy' of the State* and the htAiKALa Hili.^ on which the 
sacred AMARKArrrAi: stands in the south-eastt constitute the hill system 
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jfso ar.u'Af/ sT.-tm 

of (his tegi«n. The watershed is formed by the Kaimurs, from which 
all siieams flow respcciively north or south lo join (he ToNfi ami 5 k)S, 
these two peat rivens with ihcir itibuiaries constiiutirg live drainaRC 

of ihc State . . - 

The geology of Rewah is unusually interesting. The type arws ot 

several important scries lie within its limits, the Rewahs, Kaimurs, 
Bandairs (Bhanders}, and Sirbft shales deriving their designation 
from local names. The elevated plain on which the chtef town stands 
consists of rocks of the tower Bandair series overlaid with alluvium, 
while on some of the highest hill tops a covenng of latentc still 
appears, showing that the great Deccan trap flow once extended as far 
east a-s this region, I’hc junglc^overctl tract lying south of the kmmui 
raniic consists of hills of Vindhyim sandstone su|«rimpt«^ on gneiss. 
The Bijiwans here eshibit a varied series of slates, sandstones, iron 
ores, and basic lavas, and in live south abut on the fJondwana rwks, 
well-known for their coal-bearing property, while at the very wut ern 
limit of the State (he cretaceous Ijimetas and trap ap|)ear, the latter 

reaching as far as Anwrkantak* . 

Almtrst every fomaarion met with in the State yields pr^uct 
value. The gneiss contains corundunt, while mica anti galena alM 
occur in this formation. The Rijawats contain rich iron ores, valuable 
limestones, some of which would make highly ornamental nwrhl«. and 
bright-red handed jaspers similar to thtise which arc^ found near 
Gwalior and employed by the stone-workcfs of Agra. 'ITie Ijrntet^ 
contain ceramic clays of excellent quality. The UmabiS mm« in 

the Gondwina-'i are a source of considerable mconie tti the State, white 
the VindhjTin sandstones yield building materials of unsun»sscd 

excellence. j j \ 

The prevalent tree in the Ruwah forests is the raAirs/tf), 

pthers bring the taj (TertittHa/ia faamntam), /tudH {l>iot0fvs tomen- 
ioiaV and khair {Aiatia Cutf€h,.\. The brushwood consists mainly 
of the -species CrvwM. I^yphus, CrnfaHa, Anftdtsma, \i<H>dfordm 
Ftuiggta^ PhyliaHthm^ and Buthanania, with occasional 

trees of {Bssstn lati/Ata), 

The Rewah jungles are well-known for tlirir tigers, while leopurds, 
bears, siml>ar {Crrvis uniiclorj, antelope, and tMnkara {Gaulla ftw- 
neffil and Other speties common to Peninsular India abound. AH 
the oidinary wild-fowl are met with. 

The climate is generally healthy, but subject to extremes of heat and 
cold. The annual rainfall art rages 41 inches. Great variations a«, 
however, apparent in direrent parts of the State, the Raghoritj^ 
iahsil having an average of 45 while in the Sohagpur taisd n 

"*^ 7 chiefa of Rewah arc Baghel Rijputa descended ftoni the Solaniti 
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chn which ruli?d oyer Gujarfli from the Urnth to the [hinecnlh ccnltir>\ 
Vyaghra EXeo^ brother of ihe ruSer of Gupnit, is said to have made 
his way into Northern India about the middle of the 
thirteenth ccnittry and obtained the fort of ^farphn, ifltory* 
i S miles nort h-east of Kalinjar. I t is son, Karan Deo, married a Kala- 
churi (Haiha}'o) princess of Mnandlll and received in dowry the fort of 
Bindhogarh^ which until its destruction by Akbcir in 1597 was the capital 
of the Baghel possessions. The Rewah family, however, have siognlatly 
few historical records \ and such histories m have been lately comjJOiicd 
confuse persons and dates in a way that makes them absolutely 
unreliable, so that w^cre it not for the deiaited records of the Muham¬ 
madan historians it would be difficult to |pve any connected account. 

In 129S Karan Deo, the Irist Hngirel ruler of Gujarai, was driven 
froni hia country by Ulugh Kh^n, acting under the orders of the 
emperor Alil^ud-dln. This disaster seems to ha^-e caused a constdemblc 
migrulion of Haghets to B:lndht^arh. Until the fifteenth century the 
Baghels were engaged in exterkding their possessions, and w'ere not of 
sufficient poltiieal importance to aiiracl the attention of the Delhi 
kings. In r^SS the Eagbel Rljli of Panni* assisted Husain Shlh of 
Jaunpur when pursued by Bahlol Lotir In 1494 Sikaodar LodT 
advanced against Raj 4 Bhaita or Bhfra of ranni, who had captured 
Mubarak KhJln, governor of Jaunpur. llie KajI was defeated and 
died during his retreat, while Sikundar proceeded as fir as Paphimd, 
20 miles north of the capital tonm of B^ndhogarh. In 1493-9 Sikan- 
dar attacked Bhlm’s son and succe^r, SdlivShan^ for refusing to grant 
him a daughter in marriage. An attempt to lake the fort of H^jidho- 
garb lailcdp and Sikandar was obliged to conlcut himself v^iih laying 
waste the country up to B 3 ndi SilivlLhan was succeeded by Htr Singh 
Deo, the founder of Hfrsinghpur, now in PannS State, and was followed 
by his son Brrbhan, who had lived for some time ni Sikandar's court. 
The nest chief Was Ram Chandra (1555-92), the conlemporar}' of 
Akhar, who \r constantly mentioned by MuhaiDrrmdan luslorians. 
Heariog of the eattraordinarj- skill of Ram rhandra^s musician, Tan 
Sm, Akbar summoned him to I>elhi. Tan Sen's songs are still sung, 
and his name is revered throughout India a.is that of a singer who has 
nci'er been equalled. R3m Chandm perBisiently refused to attend the 
Delhi court, till at length in i|S4, at the suggestion of his ovra son 
BKrbh<adra, then at Delhi, Rajl Birbal and a noble* Zain Khi&n Koka, 
fetched the old chief, who received with all honour by Akhar. 
Rim Chandra died in 1593 and succeeded by Brrbhadra, who, 
however, fell from his palanquin while travelling to Bamlhogarh and 
died in the following year. B^rbhadra’s sudden death and the aoew” 
sion of a minor named Vikramiditya gave me to distuibarKes in 
‘ PfljinJ" 'a here iHobobly a Kipyin'* jiilutalff for" BJiartii. 
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itodho*.* Akto “'■J 5 

the ton of Mndho and its <l«|>iiiiJei>t temWiJ ^Thjkora'of 

SSs'Sf 

during ihe lime of Rja J.i j!*to have cither 

^™n"onf.X-me^ InM.hMjS Raghmaj Smgh 

:C: ^ 

werc^swit lo keep peace in ihe neighlwunns mrts. Kunwar S njK 
leader of ihe teLlsTrom Dioslpur, attempted to maicti ihrough the 
oounto- ; Ij’i' iJeiitenant Osborne, the Foliiical Agent, 

the coitntr)' pwpte* beat them of, md ftlao fcpn^ KTobncl iiindc, 
nmtmeer. from N3^,od and Jobbulpore after 
commanding the Re.ah ContinBeni, 

Deccan road of rebels. For h,s ^fSthUs in 

Amartamak fargnintt, which had been gj^gh He 

ilie btainniflg of ihc ccniury, were restored to RaghuiO . 

dM to .Mo' Otol ... .oootodod by to. p,»toi 
V„.k.. R».»n StoBh. bom to .* 76 . Ho ™. 

igoT in recoenition of his succcssftil comdiict of famine relict o\xm 
S; m K of to. Stoto i»n to. tote of Hi. H,bo». nto 
MaliArtljil, and receives a salute of 17 guns. 

The country possessed by the Rewah chief at 
mains, almost every' villaBC having m itjor n<^ H ^ 
habitation: but these have not yet been fully 

Korh. Rimpur. Kundalpur, Airntpatan, Maihoh, and ^ 

S^^pecially noted. At Kevnti Kund the ^^aha^T v!^ 

a sheer fall of 33' fojwins * u-C GOigi 

sacred; near it is an Inscription m characters of about aoo B.C. 


POPULATION 




13 miles east of Rewah lovm, h slrewn with remains showing 
that it was TormerSy a place of gn^t importATictt and it has been 
suggested as the site of the ancient city of Kaiisimbhl, A fine fort 
berep called Kehuta, which ts attributed to Kama Deo Chedt (1040-jo)^ 
has a circuit Of miles, with walls 11 feet thick and originally 20 feel 
highp surroundetJ by a moat 50 feel broad and 5 feel deep. The 
temples are mostly Brlhmnnicah though some Digitmliani Jain figures 
arc lying near* At rtaijtialh arc the remains of five or six lemplcs. One 
of them k dedicated to Siva as Vaidyanitli, and the sanciuaiy^ door of 
this is magnificentty canned. Chandrehrj a mile cast from the bank 
of the Son, was once a xiery large place and contains a fine temple and 
an old monastery^ The temple Is pccnliar in being constructed on 
a circular plan, and is assigned to the thirteenth or fouiieenth century. 
The tnofULstery also belorigs to about ihc same period* and is interest' 
ing as an example of domestic architecture. It is built In the foim of 
a squarct with a pilkred courtyard inside and cliombers round it. 'fhe 
ceilings of ihc rooms ate elegantly ornamented. At Mar 3 , the Muit of 
the maps, aro ihicc groups of caves adlcd the Ibiraditn, Chhewar, and 
Rilvaji. They dale from the fourth lo ihe ninth century^ and some of 
them are omanicntcd with rough sculptures. 

The population at the last three enumerations was ^ (iSSr) 1,305,134, 
ipS0S,943. and (1901) The d^cose of 14 per cent, 

during the last decode k chiefly due to the famines 
of r8g7 and 1899. "fhe density of popuiatlon is loi 
persons per square mile; but the two natural divisions show a 
marked variation, ihc density In the norihum section rising to 176 per 
square mile, w^ilc in the hilly tract it is only 7 3. 

The State contains four towns, Reivam (population* 34,608), Satna 
(7,471)* UMAftiA (5,334 and GOVI3VDGAIIH ( 5 * 023 ); arid 5*565 villages. 

T’hc following ^bk gives the chief siatistics of population and 
land revenue 
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A'ESr^i/f ^^TATE 

Hindus number r.011,350. « jfi per ceni. of (be 
^ao.s 6 i ot II per ctnL. i and Muialmin-S 3 a. 9 iS. ‘Jf * t«r c^nt. Ihe 
Animistl are pi^rtlowitely most numerous in the hilly tract, th^gh 
fhe Gond^^r^in^ly return themselves as Hindus. The question of 
female infar^lkide ™s talsod in Rewah 

fidtnev of sdria found to esist among the Karyhull (Kaiacnur^ 
ranhS, and Somvwisi Rijputs. Measures were inir^uced for the 
^urveSance of certain villages, but the census returns of 1901 gave 
indication of any prevalence of the practice. 

The chief Hindu castes are Brihmans (3i3,ooo, or 17 ^r K 
K.nbB toU (,S,«.W Wi. The Mb «... 

In .uly Sys th. hold.™ rf i»..b rf cmnlry, Mb dl"* 

in Northern Baghellthand up to the fifteenth century. Of the jungk 

SivJ-ost important are the Kols (.36,500) and 

Bdlhmans and Rajputs or Thakurs are the prmeipal landholdc^ 

AhTpi and Kunbts being the chief cuitivatow. The previu ing 

is Baghelkhandl, spoken by 94 !»;. cent, of t^ popua ion- _ 

64 per cent, of the inhabitants arc supported by agriculture, an 

8 per c-esit. by general liiboutn ^ 

Thert: Siie flo Cbrlslian mi-sions in Re«aK. and in 1901 only 6 
Christians were recorded in the Slate, of whom 21 were on the siulT 

of the colliery at Umaria. , . , 

I’he soil falls into two natural divisions, agreeing with the lie of the 
country On the Section north of the Kaimuis, with its deep alluvial 
covering the soil is fertile and bears excellent crops, 
Airieulmte. cultivation is productive only 

in the valleys, where detritus has cDlIcclcd. Land is classified I^Hy 
by ciop-bcaring qualities, natural formation, and proxioitiy to vi.lages. 
The best class is called a form of black soil, especially adapted 
to wheat and other spring crops; sigon is a lighter yellow-colourcd 
soil, growing rice especially; is a mixture of the two former; 

and fiJmt/a a a stony soil of low' productive power. 

The principal crops are rice^ sdmd/i, mauc, idkun, Adjrti, and 
In the autumn; and wheal, gram, and barley in the spnng, with sutv 
skliaiy crops of ft/ and lin-iecd. In the low-level tract of the reonlhai 
/aAst/ poppy is cultivated to some extent. 

The main agricultural statistics for 1902-3 
on the nest |»ge, in square miles. 

The area is thus distribuied; cultivated, 3,803 square miles, 

« per cent,; uncultivated but cultivable, 1,390 square 
10 per cent.; forest, 4,631 square mileii, or 35 |)ct cent. J he rest 
is uncultivable waste. Of the cropped area, rice occupies 600 squ^e 
miles, or 31 per cenU and wheat 390 square miles, or (o P^ ' 
The staple food-grains eaten by the poorer classes are and satnn 
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7 ^ 

in ihe mins, and JiKtfar and gnun ai other limes. The rich rice 
and wheal, A new class of wheal has lately been introduced^ known 
as ffiudii or sa/id {* white wheat, but ii is considered of inferior quiiliiy 
lo ihc ordinary' Of ka/Ma whoat. Advances of grain and cash are not 
made in ordinar^^ years^ but are freely given in times of scarcity. 
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Water is plentiful ajid the oonntiy h full of Large tanks and reservoirs, 
but these arc not as a rule used for Irrifiaiion purposes; the only 
system of * wet' culii^-aiion is from small emhankments of earth mised 
at iho low^cr end of sloping ^Ids, so as to retain water for some time 
after the monsoon has ceased. In land thus moistened seed is sown 
til O<lober„ producing a yield throe or four lime;? as great as tiiat 
obtained from llio same area of equally good ' dry ^ soil, 'file method 
is simple and well suited to the needs of local agriculture. Ordinmy^ 
well-inig^tion is little practised, being confined to the cultivation tif 
popP>\ sugaj-cane, and garden produce, Pasturage is ample, but 
no special breeds of cattle are mised. 

Formerly the revenue was paid in kind called share % This 

system has been entirely replaoetl by Ckish payments in lands directly 
ur^der the Stale; but the holders of alienated land, which comprises 
about jj per cent of the total area, still adhere to tlie old practice. 
Wages ore (.said in kind for agrioultural opciation-S but in cash fuf 
other work. Blacksmiths* carjsentcrs, and masons get 4 lo 8 annas 
u day. The staple food^grains, rice, wheat+ and sold in 

1904 at ti, ijt 17, and 14 seers per rupee rcn>ectlvely. 

The forests arc very' extetisive and of considerable commercial valuer 
They cover an area of 4 ,^ 5 ^ square miles, the most important lying 
iSouth of the Kaimur range. ITic greater part of the forest consbris 

Df jfJ/ {Mma p^^ats. 

dAatm /atr/ffha)f and species of !>««/- 

^ahOf with much bamboo. In the upland area stunted teak, 

aruh£^)t and JtAatr prevaiL DuAjfa (lifting) 

culii^'ation was formerly very ootnmoii, and is sthl to some csitcnt 
practised by jungle irib^ Trees are felled and bumh and the seed 
sywn in the ashes. This practice is highly desEructivc to forests, and 
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is di«oaragcd in conMqienK, TIU 1875 no p«.per super^isioti ^ 
exercised over thfi forests hui between that date iwd igoa aysiemsl c 
management has been intToduced and some areas arc now ady 
■ n-serveil' and protected. The ciilling of certain tr^ is prohibited; 
of these the priiid;jal arc the fitaAuJ (Easm laUfd^\ fhar 
ania hUi/olh), kut&m {SfMeit&tra tnjusa), h«rra {T^muiah<i Ch^h\ 

mtiidiA and sAts/iaM Sissa/^)- t^raiing ss alltJ-t^ed on!> 

^ihtn village limits. Ijic. rtf/ {redn of Sii>rea ndusfa), and other 
iur^lc products ore I«tfied out to «mtracU«» yearly, the first ^ing 
art impoitant conitncrcial item. Forest work is done by Con s, o s, 
and other jungle tribes. The forest income amounts to 41 
a vear^ and the expenduurc to a Sidth. 

Rewah is rich in miner*! prtjducts. Ihe most pnyitig is 
Umakia, of which extiucR m 

1903 , Limfr^tono is quaniiid by a Eiatsjpean nrm 
Hlneralgs . SalnUj a royalty of 4 annas pur cubic fool being 
P«id, which in tgoi yielded Rs. *,640. A Tittle corundum is also 

extracted. u i, 

Iti respect of arts and maniifactures Rtfwah is very biici^^ia^. 

Agriculture affords a ready and vasf means of liveH hood, while the 
fact ihni the greater part of the Suite IS covered 
Trade and jungle has always made communication for 

communtcAHons. purposes difficult There ore no arts or 

industries of any importance. 

Grain and wtkxI are the chief ejtports, Lirge numbers of railway 
sleepers l^ng exported from the stations between Umarij!t and Pendia 
Road. 

rhe chief means of oommunlcation are the Jubbulpoic CAtciULion 
Df the East Indian Railway and the Katnl Bilflapur seciion of the 
Bengal N^ur Railway. The Jubbulpfire-Miiz^ipur, or great Deccan 
roadp from which an unmclalled branch goes lo Altfthabadt and ^ 
Nowgong-Chhatarpur-Panna-Satnd road are ihc chief highways; but 
since ihe opening of railwaj^ the former has been little used. 

In 1^64 the Stale introduced a post carried by runners. In i 384 
an amuigeuicni was made with the British Post Othce department lo 
0 |icn offices in the State. T'here are now iwcnty-one Brilifih post 
officesp and three telegraph officeSp at Rewah, Satn^, and Umariai 
besides those at railw-ay nations. 

Since the bcginntrig of the nineieemh century the Suite has sufTcred 
from three famines. The first was in iSai, when no proper synem 
of relief was inslitutcuh and the people suffereo ^ 
Famiiie. sd'erely that on the fall of any kind of calamity it is 
now usual to recall it. In rS 6 a occurred anoEhcj famine, which is stiU 
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recullected. The next came m 1^97^ wh^^n for the first idm^ liyslcmatic 
relief was atforded to the people* iS hSchs being sfient In 1B99 the 
southern distrkrta were again attacked by famine* though not severely. 

Up to the nineteenth century the administration of the Stale, 
though it lay nofninally with the chief, was almost entircLy in the 
hacKl^ of tile K^yostb coitimunity, then pmctically 
the only educated persons connected with the m o ■trat on_ 
government- A iflusi/i or minister had nominal superior control, but 
a] I rcportSr accounts^ and administrative work passed through the 
hands of the Kayasth or writers. I’hc districts were in 

charge of Adrifidas (managers)* whcj, however* were again dependent 
on their district AMiM/am for all inforntatSoin The distrkt MiysJkd/am 
prepared abstracts of the reports he received from the village olficials, 
which were again abstractiKl by the chief A^aska/inff at head'quarters 
and submitted to the The system nittumlly gave immense 

opening for peculation to the permanent Kil)'it5th staff. 

For administrative purposes the Slate is now di%aded into seven 
toArf/j, four lymg north of the Kaitnur range—the Huzfln RaghuriSj- 
nogar (Satna), TecKntban and Mauganj; and three semth—Baidl, 
Ramnagar, and SohSgpur. Each is in charge of a faAsi/iMt\ 

who is the revenue collector and magistrate of his charge, and Is 
agisted by a stoif consisting of a (police inspector), a fon^t 

officen a hospital Snssistanh and a district schoolmaster. Villages arc 
as a rule let to farmcfs who arc respmible for the revenue, receiving 
a commission of 5 to lo pet Cent, on the gitrs^ rentai 

The chief of Rewah has hrst-ckiss powers, including that of life and 
death over his subjects^ and is the final authority of appeal in all 
matters^ He is assisted by two commissioners, one for revenue 
matters and one for judicial Tite deiiartments erf odministrutiofl arc 
the revenue and general executive, judlciah customs and excise, police* 
public works, medical (which is supervised hy the Agency Surgeon nt 
SatnS.), education, and forests. The courts ^ the Slate are modelled 
on those in British India, the British codes being followed in the 
criminal and civil courU with necessary odapuitlons to suit local 
usage. 

J^d falls mlo two classes: or land directly owned by the 

Stite 5 and alienatL'd in and other grants- The 

kittcr class comprises 72 per cent, of the total area- 1 he principal 
forms of grant are ffiudmltr, a maintenance grant made to members 
of the chiefs family and laniari, under which the land U not trans- 
fera'E>lcv but full revenue rightJt He with the holder; (* washing 

of feet'), a form of religious grant made to Srithmans, in which a 
certain percentrtgc of the revenue is at times taken from the holders ^ 
/iijf/rf. Or service gmnts, under which the holder maintains a offtAin 


STATE 


its 

quota of men and horses; and vAij/a-, renl or tribute-free grant. 

revenue survey was made in 1^79- , 

The land revenue and total revenue of the State for a senes of years 

are shown bclow'^ bi thfluSd^dsi of : 


1 

( 
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fbrtBi itmn 
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far tea 

t^gaa-i. 

P503-5. 
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TotiS rewnue . 
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14.13 
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^3.54 


Of the total revenue itt 1908-3. the UmariS t^olliery contributed 
s lakKs forests 4-1 laklw, customs 5-5 klchs, and excise Rs- 78,000 ; 
while Rs. 83,000 was paid by holders of alienated land, whose aggie* 
Kate normal income from bnd revenue and other sources ftmounted to 
so lakhs. The chief heads of expenditure were; chief's estuhlishmeiit, 
3.7 lakhs; army, 4-3 lakhs; public works, 3 lakhs; collection of land 
revenue, i-4 lakhs; forests, i lakh; and colliery, 3-7 bkhs. 

Silver has never been coined; hut early in the nincteenllt ceitlurj 
a copper coin known as the Bagga s/r^ii was struck in Rewah, of 
which 56 went to one British ruiree. 

The State force* consist of J,t4® infruilry and 574 cavuliy, with 
13 guns. A regular police force of 631 mtn is maintained, village 
watch and ward being performed by men of <be Kotwar caste, wbo 
receive a small land grant and grain dues at each harvest The 
Central jail is at Rewuh, and the manufacture of col ton cloth and ice 
has been started in it- 

The E^jwah chiefs have lung been noted as sch<4ars and 
of Hindi and Saiukrit learninB, In iSGg Sir Dinkar RaCp the famoU-s 
minister of Gwalior^ who for a short lime assisted in the adtnlni^nttion 
of the State, aitompted. but without suceessp to start an Koglish- 
ttaiching schtJoL During the minority of the present chief many 
schools were oi^oed. Of the totsal paputaiionp 3 7 per ceni, (4 0 
males and o-S femalejs) could read iind write fn igot. Fhc State 
nuw contains two high schoolsp a^hliated to the Allahabad Universityi 
and 5t village sehi>ul5, as well as twu girls" schools* with a lolal of 
3,740 pupikr The ex^icndiiure on education Is Rs* ay^ooo a year. 

There arc 17 hospitalsy costing Rs. 49,000 a year. Tii nj/oy4 1^^ 
number of persons successfully vaccinated was 33^580^ representitig 
35 per 1,000 frf the population. 

Rew&h Town. Capital of the Stale of the same name in t entral 
India, and head-t|uarters of the 1 lunar Aiksft, situated in 54* 33'Nv 
and 81® E., 31 miles by metalled road from SatnS on the 

Indian Railway; 1,045 f'opykition (1901). 

of whom 19.274. wr 7^ cenUp were Hindusp and 3,097 Musalmans. 
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Rewilh wask already a |hljicc uf inipuTlanci: in 1554, whtn ii was htUl 
by Jolal Khan, »n of the eniperqr Sher Shah. It bccanse the chief 
town after the capture of Bandhogarh, the old capital, by .-Vltbar in 
1597; and Rajs VOtramaditya, whot according to some accounts, 
founded the place in probably added palaces and other buildings. 
About i73t Rewah tras sacked by HinJe ^h of t^anni, R3ji AvdbCt 
Singh flying to Partahgarit in Oudh. 

'fhe old city is stilt enclosed by a wall to feet high. On the cast 
side it is entered through the Jhula l>arwaia (‘swing gate’), a finely 
Carved g^teway taken from the old town of GOrgi Masatin, of which 
the retnains lie n miles unsi of the capital. In rSSs a large part 
of the modem town was destroyed by a flood. Between the old walled 
town and the modem estension He.'* a deep ravine, crossed by a cause¬ 
way at a point known as the liundetS, Gnte, from a gate that formerly 
stood there, erectett l)y the Uiindelfiis after their capture of the city, 
'the chief buildings ore the palace of Vishvanftth Singh, llie Kothl 
or new palace erected in tmd the State oflices. The town also 

contains a school with a boording-ltousc attached, a State printing 
press, a jail, a combined post and telegraph office, and a small dSk- 

bungalow. , 

A garden known tia the Lakshman Biigb contains several modem 
Vaishiwvlte temples erected by the chiefs, which .ire supervised by 
the Sw^i or high pHcsl of the Slate, the spiritual director of the 
Rewah chief- Three generations back the chief of Rfiwah became an 
iirdeni supporter of V'alshnavism. Ati income of Rs. 40.“’® * 
is attached to the |)ost, and the Swim! has great inGuencu in temporal 

as well as spiritual matters. . - , 

RewA Kantha ('the banks of the Rewi or Narbada').—A Political 
AgdKy subordinate to thu Government of iIomb.ay, established in 
I&3J-6, having under its control 61 <separate Stales, lying betwecti 
3,“ 23' and Tf 33' N. and 73* and 74* Jo' E., with a lotil area 
of 4,971 square miles. Besides lands stretching about 50 miles along 
the south bank of the Narbodi. Rewft KJlntha includes au iTTcgulnr 
band of tcTriiory from ro to 50 miles broad, passing north of the 
N'arlxulA to about ra miles beyond the Malit, and an Isolated strip on 
ihc west lying chiefly along the left bank of the Mahl. It is Ijoundcd 
on the north liy the R.ljpuWna Slates of Dung^rpur and H5«swJm; 
on the east by the tafuka of Dohid in the r.inch hJahlls DisirKi, All 
Rajpur, and other peity .Slates of the Bhopiwar Agency', and t>3rt d( 
KhiJidesh iJisiiictj on the soutfi by Baroda terntory 
District; and on the west by Broach District, Ilarodt Slate, the PSneh 
Muhals, Kairih and Ahntadlbfld Districts. Extreme length from north 
10 south about 140 miles, breadth from east to wet varying from 
to to 50 milcikK 
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Of the 61 St*tei5| 6 are large and 55 arc amalL Of ihe large Stales, 
Rajfjlph in the south is of ibc ftrst classy and five—Chota Udaipur 
and Bariya in the centre^ and SurUh, Lunivada, and MLtstnor in dve 
north and north-Trest - are second-ckss Staler The 55 amidl StaH:jJ 
include Kadlna and Sanjeli in the ivorih, Bhadarva and Umeta in the 
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west,! Nlnikot \n ilie south-ecistp and ihret gfmifw of MehwSa yr 
lurbvlent villages. The 36 Sartkbeda Mebwas |>etty cstutes lie on the 
right bank fit ih^: Narbadil, white ihc 24 PJlndii Mct^f^us petty estates, 
including I^rka, Al1gllfl<J^ and Raika, which together form the Itorka 
Meliwila^ arc situated on tlte Iwder of the ^fahl. 

]n the uui lying vilkiges to the west along llu: Malil, and in the north 
iUid south where RewS Kantha stretches into the plains of Giijadit, the 
country is open and flat: but generally the Ageney 
is hilly. Its tw^o |inncipa 1 ranges are: in the south, 
the Rajpfpla hills, the westernmo-'^t spurs <>f the Sdi- 
pur^ forming the water-parting between the Narbada and Tapti valleys; 
and across the centre of the Agency, the spurs of the Vindhya range 
running west fmni the sandstone-crowned labk-tand of Ratanmal, and 
forming the waier-]ianitig between the Narbadl and the MahL In the 
rso miles of the course of the Mahi through Rewi KAniba, the country 
changes from wild forest-clad hills in the cast to a flat bare plain in the 
west. Its deep banks make this river of little use for irrigation. Its 
strijam is too shallow and tl.s lied too rtseky to alkrw of navigation. 

The Narbada enters the Agency through a country of hiU and fof^t 
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tlie counlfy grows rich and open, lire banki. lorrer, the ^ Guiles 

ihe aiream is deep and slow enough for water-caTnagc. 1 Of 8 miles 

Gee'S and l>eecftn trap arc the predotninani rock formalions <n 
Rcwi Kaniha, the former in ihe northern part ofthe ^ency, the 
in the southern. There art also some outcrops of Cretaceous rwks 
undertpng the Oeccm trap and of Tertiary rucks oyerlymg it. The 
Cretaceous and Tertiary beds, iticluding the De«an trap, dip m various 
dirccrions at bw but distinct angles and are frequently faulty. The 
gneiss is mostly a coar&e-Brained granitoid rock, assoewted 
with CTi^tallinc schists. At the 

area are some ancient strata classified under ilw name of Ch4m|Jiln 
beds. The Cretaceous rocks belong to the Ijitneia grouji, also called 
Bagh or Infra-trappean, which is of cenomanian age. Some 
fringe the northern limit of the Deccan imp area, along the ^ 

the Asnin and Men rivers; and there are alrar some inlir^ in the mdst 
of the basaltic outcrop, principally near Kawant and in the Devi ta >, 
respectively north and south of U« Narbada, The De^n trap con¬ 
tains the usual basaltic Rows, with occasional intercalations of fossili 
ferous fresh-water intcr-trapi«an beds. Ash-be^ 
frequent, and dikes are very abundant, especially m the Rijplpla hills, 
which occupy the site of an ancient focus of volcanic activity. Intrusive 
silli, some of them Irachytic instead of basaltic, also penetrate the 
underlying Umeta- The surface of the Deccan trap was greatly denu^d 
and extensively tnuisbrmed into ferruginous tatentc duni^ iha letiiary 
period. The lowest Tertiary livds at flic western extremity of the Kij- 
pipla hills rest upon a thick mass of this ferruginous rock, and tbroi^tt 
out the entire series a great many ferruginous beds recur at vario^ 
horizons: the Tertian' beds consist brgdy of the accumubted products 
of dtsintegmtion from the adjoining volcanic area. Two grou|is Mie 
been disfingnished in the Tertiury r a lower group with Nummulito, 
Identical with the upper jiart of the Klrihar in Sind, or the Splnta^i 
in Baluchisiln, whose age ts middle eocene ; and an ujificr group wi 
out Nummulites. containing numeroits bands of conglonienitc. Ma^ 
and terrestrial fossils, the latter including fragments of f«sil wood, 
occur in this upper sulidivistoTij which irns^vers Uie G^j 
Siwalihs. 'J'he celebrated aijate-mines of Katanniill in the 
State are silualed in a conglomerate belonging to this group. ^ 
agates in their original form consiiit of geodes contmMd in the 
trap basalt which, having been set free by the disintegration of 
enclosing rock, lutve been shaped into wnlerwom [lebblcs accnmulate 
into conglomeratic Liyers. The exceptional value of 
Hgates is due to the kterilic ferruginous RMtii.s ui which they 
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imbedded; they have beeti impresnatt'd wilh ft-rruginous producis 
ginng them a niuch appreciated colour, which ia further etihaiKed 
by artificial treattfient. 

A great part of Revill Kintha U foresL The cgminoncii.t tree is 
the MaAiidt found in great numbers in the States of Chota Udaipur 
and BSriyu. Teak is abundant, but, except in siU,Ted villugc grovc^ is 
stunted. The other moat abundant trees arc blaek-wood, tamarind, 
itiangOi, rsi^flw, $d 4 ^do (Tirw/wu/irr hthtdo, /jw*^irrrw«, Atli 

{A^fe Marmtlos), khair, Sic. Many shrubs and medicinal plants arc 
also found in the forests. Among gtasiies the most importnnl are viivn 
or ikat-Mtis and elcphanl-grass, the stents of which arc used to make 
naLive peniiH 

I'igers are very rare : but leos)ards, though yearly becoming fewer, 
are still found in considcntble number, Benrs and wild hog are com- 
n ton. spotted doer* and are found throughoul the greater 

pan of the Agency i bison in the estrtme south-east. I’lie pflime<l 
iind common sand^grouse, red spur-fowl, the |jeafowl, the painted and 
grey partridge, and c^uail are common. Common jack and ^jainied 
snipe^ black goose, ootton* whistling, common, and blue-uinged teal, 
arc some of the principal water-fowL 

In the forest-covered tracts of eastern Rewi K^ntha^ vrith large areas 
of land rich in springs, the cold in j&nuary is very severe, ico forming 
on |NooU and the crops sinfTering at limes from frost, lire heat t^j at 
timesi intense^ the thermometer in the shade in Ltln^vfida and ll 4 ri>u 
rising to 108° and no* In itjo^ the minimum ranged from 54® 
January to So® in .May* and the maximum from 85® in January to 
in May. In 1&73 the heat w.is so gteal that several persons died, and 
bais and monkeys arc said to hjix'e fallen dead from the treesr Healthy 
in tlie open parts, the climate of the eastern hiU and forest tracts^ espe¬ 
cially in Bari)Ti and Riljpipla, is very sickly, H’he chief diseases are 
imdaml fever^ eye and skin complaint.Sj diarrhoea, and tU'Seniery. 

The annual rainhill in the Agency Viiriea from 3^ lo 4 ® inches. At 
LfmaxHtla, Rfljpipla, and Mllsinor it averages 38 inches, and at Mriya 
and Chota Udaipur 48 inchess. 

Under the first Anhilvada dynasty (746-961}, almost all the Rewa 
Kantha lands e%tcpl Chamber were under the govefnnieni of the 
Bariyas, that is, Kali and Hhll chiefs. In the eleventh, Hieterf 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries chiefs of RAjput or 
jrart Rajput blood, driven south and east by the pressure of Muhamma¬ 
dan invii.sion, took the pkice of the Knli iind Hhll leaders, l^he first 
of the present Stales to be established wjis the house of the Rft^ of 
RAjpIpleu KadSna is said to have been established as a separate pow er 
about the thirteenth century by Limdevjl, younger brother of Jhilam 
Singhp a descendant of Jtiilam Singh, the founder of the town of Jhabxl 
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in the Ptoch Mabalsi, About the same date J hfllam Singh's wn wUled 
at the Bhil tillage of Brahtnapuri, changirg tls name to Sunth. In the 
sixteenth century the Ahmatllbld SuliSiw und^ subiwssinn 

almost the trholeof Rewa KSotha. In the savent«nth century, although 

a member of the Babi family founded the Stale of HalaMnt>r, ihu po ^ 
of the tjujaiit viceroys began to decline, The MarSt 5s ^ 

their authority over the plains, and collected mbute with the help of 

""Thryo^BW blanches of iho chiefs: families had from time time 

been forced to leave iheii homes and wn for ihemselv^ Tform ilm 
and these, with the descendants of a few of the oogmal chief^ form be 
present landholders of the antall estates of the AgwC). n ^ 
Mariih5% they plundered the country : and as the GaikwSr failed 
keep order, the British had to undertaVtc the lasit. In 
ment was concluded with the GaiVwSr. under which the control of an 
the Baroda tributaries wns vesltfd in the Bombay Goyemment. u ^ 
year Mr. Willoughby was appointed to settle the affiiits of the 
In 1813 the position and tribute of the chiefs of the Sank 1 a ‘ e iw 
were settled by him. In 18*5 the chiefs of the Mehwas rame 

under British control. At the same rime the political control ^ tlie 
Pinch Mahils was mode over by Sindhia to the OovcmtiiCTt, and 
State was tTamfemrd from the Bhopdivar .Vgency, Central India. The 
Poltiicul Agency of Rewil Klntha was establish^ in i8a6 ‘o take 
charge of RewS K5ntha, including KajpTpla, Smdhias lanch Mali5l.';. 
the Itlehwls States on the Mahl and Narbadft, Hjlriya, Chola Ui^ipur. 
and NUrultot of the Naikdas. 'Ibc States of hQnSvflda and Sunth. 
which had tieen under British control since 1815, wcte afterw'ards imns- 
ferred from the Mahl Kiniha Agency. In rSag the appointment of 
Political Agent was aliolishcd. and the chiefs were lelt very much to 
themselves for a few years. In 184* the I'olitical A^genc^ 

K$niha was te-tstablished, and the powers of the chiefs in cri minal 
cases were defined. In 1853 the Siam of mifisinor was transfer^ 
from the Kaim CollBCtorate; and Siiitlhia handed over for “ 
of ten years the admitiislration of the I’Snch Mahflls. In 1S61 the 
PSnch MulUils were c-'tchanged by Sindhia for land near Gwalior, ai'o 
became British territory. Two years later the Pinch Mahils were 
removxid from the control of the Agent and formed into a seiiamtc 
charge. In i8y6 ibe Pflnch Mahils went raised to the rank jtf a Pis- 
trict, the ofHccr in charge of it tuiving contritl of the Rewa, Kinilia 
States. The estate of Ninikot is m-in.-igcd by the British Government, 
which lakes half the total revenue, the remaining half going to diu 
chief, under the agreement of 1839- Since 1815 'he peace of Rewa 
Kintha has thrice been broken : in 1838 by a Ntnkda 
Udaipur, and Nirukot) rising ; in 1857 by the presence of a rebel ton. 
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from Northern Indift} and in 1868 by another Naikda {NJrukoi) 
disturbance. 

'iTie popul^tin" at the last four cnuraentliona was; <1873) 
(1881)549,893. (189:) 73^506, and (19&O 479 , 0 ^ 5 - The great decrease 
during the last decade is due to severe famine. p^ui^uon. 
The average density is 96 pereoas per si^iro mile. 

The Agency contains 6 towns and 3,817 villages. The chief towns are 
Nan non, LOnavada, and Bai.asinok. Hindos number 455»t*33, or 
00 per cent, of the total: hfuliamnuidnns, 33,713, or 5 per cent.; 
aboriginal tribes, t8,r48; Jains, 1,400; and Christians, afij. The Brllh. 
wan caste (ao,ooo) is largely represented by the Audich ( 7 ,«o) “id 
Mcwilda Brahmans (5,000). There are 17,000 Rajputs, .'ind among 
cultivating castes Kunbts (34,000) arc important; but the States of the 
Agency arc mainly populated by aborigiiutt tribes of Bhll and kolf 
origin. Though these tribes suffered severely m the famiiic of 1899- 
1003 the ksi Census discloscti 91,000 BhlSs, 150,1300 Kollih 33,000 
Dhodias, 37,000 Naikdas, and fS.ooo Dluml^. Disinclined to ^Lar 
cultivation, these tribes lead a wandering life, subsisnng very largely 
on forest pioduec. They are thriftless and fond of liquor, and when 
intoxicated will lire themselves out in wiW dancing. CriiiMf, however, 
is less frequent among them than formerly. Among Hindu low castea, 

Malilrs number 14,000. ... . .v 

Rewfl, Kantha includes great varieties of sod. In the north near the 
Mahl, and in the south near the Narbedii, are rich iracu of alluvial 
land. In LunavUda and Bilfcinor in the north, light 
brown wraefo, not so ridi as that df Central Gujitit, 
is the prevailing sod. There arc also a few tracts of grey iVfdr land 
KCoewlly growing rice. Near the Shedhi river are »me patches o 
called very dampi and ywlding a cnld-«fl»n «op of 

whiat sod pulse, but not vretl suited for cotton. In Sun* the black 
fir M/i soil holds moisture well, and without watcmig yields 
ft year The Biriya lands—light brown gifmlv, deep black Arf/r, ^ 
sandy re/u/-ttfe cipablc of yielding any crop except tobacco, fbe 
black loam of the Sankheda and Pandu Mcbwls is nearly m nch as 
the coilrto lands of Amod and Jambusar in broach. RftJpTpla, espe^ 
cially its NarbidJl districts, is cjeceedingly fertile. Except a few tracts 
of ™:ky and inferior black soil, RewA Kilotha is on the whole fert ile. 
In the open country, in the hands of Kunbt and other high^da^ 
husbandmen, the tillage is the same as in Ceitml Gujarat. In the 
and wooded tracts inhabited by Bhlls, Kolls, and other unsettled tnb«s 

cultivation is of the Oldest kind. . 

Of the total area, about 1,719 square miles on; culiiv^blci of 
1.030 square miles were actually under cultivation in 
princi|)al crops are; cereals (maiii^ rice,/Iwur", jra, an 
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oulscs gmm); oilseeds (castor, Ringelly, and A/); and 

fibres (cotton and f^yr-hemp). The wheal grown in the Agency is of 
iwo kinds, vajia and The rice is of a «ai« iicscnption Lnow^ 

as van Of a local variety {mi/n'a Wm) to a nareoiic 

nrouertv which is to a ccruin esient neatralizcd by washing and dpr- 
fnK^wo’or ihiee times before grinding. Turmem:, chdhcs, cumin, 
melons, guavas, custard-apples, and plantains are commonly grown. 

The domestic animals are buffaloes, cattle, horses, sheep, an , 

In Mlasinor, Lilnlvada, Sunlh, and Biriya goats are carefully bred, 
and yield fairly close and fine wool, Horse breedmg is earned on 

irrigaled in 1903-4. distributed as fotlor« : 

Rajpllila (iry). Unavadn (a.8s6), ^liLsinor (i, 438 X i^^n^h (zi6). 

Wells arc the only sources of imBLition. , . , / i.-.i, 

Tlie itreaicr part of Rmi-a KSntha is covered with forests, of which 
the most mluable are in Biriya State. The chief trees have id^y 
been described under Botany. The forest Reserve’s are of two kinds: 
State Reserves, or tracts in the large forests where the DarbSt only 
cut; and sacreil village groves, where the fincsl timber is found. Most 
of the villages toe two kinds of groves-one never cut eacep on 
etnerRcncies, and the other less sacred and felled at mtcrirals of thirty 
veafiT Except for the wants of the State, or when the vniagers are 
forced to make good fostes caused by some general fire or Hood, the 
fear of the destrojitig their 

village groves, The forcsls were once famous for their large store 
of htgh.eli»ss timljien Strict conservancy in the neighbouring Panth 
MahaU District Itsd to mitch reckless felling in the Agency, but greater 
care of their forests ts now taken by the chiefs. 

Manganese ore and mica deiKKiLs arc found in Chota Ldaipur and 
Jambughoda, and a prospecting licence for manganese in the latter 
place has been Lsstied A prospecting and cS|iloring licence will 
shortly be tasued for Chota Udaipur. (agate or carneliao) i* 

worketJ in Rijplpla. ,. 

The Rcwl Kanth;i mxknufaclur^ ait of Httlq importance- The chiei 

indu-stnes Eire the makmg of catechu from the burk of the 

country soap, coarse coilon cloth, and tape for coi^r 
Trade md EhMs mate good bamboo l>askeW and malting. 

communicaHoni* furnactis ceased work, the smards for 

which Nflndod was once lanvons aie lYO longer miide. There ajne three 
cotton-ginning factories worked by ^teatnp and eight diaiilleriea. 

The trade resembles in many rBpecis that of the Pinch Man ^ 
Both have a through trafEic between Gnjjutt and Central Indis^ ^ 
a. local trade west with Gujarit and east with R^jpuiana, Ceniol lodi^. 
and Khandesh. While ihe qjcning of the railways described m t 
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followirkg paragistjhs has incrcasied (he Itrtfll trade westwards, tlw 
through trade has dwindled, the old direct routes with their rough 
roods and heavy dues failing to compete with the easy railway journey 
by these lioes. The princiijjil exports are timber, firewood, mahua, 
and other forest produce j and the imports are pfecegoods, salt, sugar, 
and metals. 

No State of the Agency possessed railway communications until 
ifigfl, The extension of the Aitand-Godlim branch of the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Certtrol India Railway to Railim since has con¬ 
nected the BJiiya State wHth the main line. Similarly, the construction 
of the Dabhoi and Baroda-Oodhta lines has facilitated the trade of the 
Chota Udaipur. KajpTpla, and BJlfiya States with the neighbouring 
Baroda territory, aotl the Rajplpifl State Railway in 1899 has connected 
the State w'iih Broach District as well as with the chief towns on the 
main line of the liomhay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. -Many 
roads were newly constructed or rvpaired with the advantage of cheap 
labour during the faniinc of 1899-19®*- total length of roods 

is about 450 ntilo. There are *7 post offices in the Agency main¬ 
tained by the British Government. 

The first famine of which memory remains was in I 74 il“ 7 - 
next severe (amines were in 1790-t and (8re-3, while t&oi and t8js 
were years of scarcity. In. 188^-4 the rainfall was Fuaiue, 
scanty, and the small liarvest was destroyed by 
swarms of locusts. After a fieriod of fifteen years the Agency again 
suffered from severe famine in 1899—1901. Relief measures were 
commenced in November. 1S99. “ttl brought to a close in 

October, 1901. I'hc highest daily average number on relief was 
40,000 in April, (90a, which decreased to ^(t in October, 190(1 and 
again rose 10 1 j,om in May, 1901. More ihan (O lakhs was spent «i 
relief. The famine loans contracted by the DarbSrs from Government 
amounted to 4 lakhs, of which R-s. 1,35,000 wa-s borrowed by RHjpfpla 
and the rest by the other States in the Agency. 

Civil courts have only lately been introduced into Rewi K^nlha, 
Disputes were formerly settled by arbitration, and nioney-lcnders were 
allowed to recover their outstanding debts as they 
best could. At present there arc 33 civil courts 
in the Agency, of which 17 arc under the sU[iervi3ion of the British 
Goventineri, and 15 in the Statea For the purpose of administering 
criminal justice, the RewA Rintlia autborlties belong to five classes; 
thanadars with second and third-class magisteml powers in the estates 
of the petty Mehwls chiefs ; the petty chiefs of Kadina, Sinjeli. 
Bhldarwa, and Umeta, who have the powers of serond-clasa magis¬ 
trates^ the second-class chiefs of Bariya, BalAsinor, Rfijplpla, L(ln 3 - 
vlda, Sunth, and Chola Udaipur, with full jurisdiction over their own 
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subjects; the chief or Rajplpk c^crckmg powers of life and ilcalh 
with iurisdiclion oviit British aubjcctfit exccpl in the case of capital 
olFences by the btier, for the trial of which ihc Political Agent JS sanc¬ 
tion is required; and the Agency courts of the x^ssi>Unl Political A^ent 
and the Political Agjent of the five secondnclasa States. I heft, hurt, 
mischief, and olTences against excise and forest laws are the commonest 
forms of enme. H^Ll.-iinor is at present umltir British managemen 
owing to the minority of the chief; and of the fivt: minor estah^s. 
Sanjeli^ Umeta, and Nartpkot arc similarly administered. 

Except such pontons as they have alienated, the Rewl SAnlha lan^ 
belong to the chiefs. The heads of the larger estates titke no share in 
the actual work of cultivation; sonic small cbicftalnsi wht^ income is 
barely enough to meet their wants, have a home farm tilled by their 
servants; nnd proprietors (f^/tiAdars) whose estates are too small to 
lease have no resource but to tiH their own land. Save that th^ have 
to pay no part of ihcir produce to superior holders, men of this class 
do not differ from ordinar)' cultivators. 

To collect the land revenuet the large States arc distributi^ into 
fa/ukai^ -each under a cominandant (/Aafiadar)^ who, besides police and 
magisterial duiiM\ has, as collector of the revenue, to keep the 
accounts of his charge, and, except where middle-men are employed, 
to collect feiats from the villager. Under the i/tanuddrs one or more 
accountants {^a/dfis) are genendly engaged. In the petty Mehwfc 
estates the proprietors themselves perform the duties of both fMffadit 
and Ai/iJ//. In the small estates under direct British management the 
revenue is collected by officers kiKjwn os attachers or -aJ^Uddrs. 

K^ntha villages belong to tw^o main classes : State villagea held tmd 
managed tiy the chiefs^ anti priratc villages alien.'ited or granted urider 
some special arnuigement. I^vate vilLvgcs are of six varieties: 
granted held under an agreement (/fl/axtr/), given as a sub- 

Eistence (/imraM), temple charitable {dMrrmda), and 

held at a fixed rent (uddad). In State lands the form of assessment 
varies from the roughest billhook or plough cess to the elaborate 
system in force in British territory- The former ranges from 4 annas 
to Rs. aa, and the latter from annas 4^ to Rsi, 25 per acre. 1 he crop- 
share system pre^nils in parts of Balilsfnor^ Sunth, and the petty 
of Chudesarp and iin the alluvial lands of Milndwji in the Sankheda 
MehwM. The form of assessment levied from the rudest and most 
thriftless BhiTs and Rolls, who till no land^ consists of oessea known as 
dd/ffrdi\ kaddlt\ From those a degree better off; who am 
able to keep bullocks^ a plough tax is levied. Among some of the 
more settled and intelligent communities a rough form of the separaie 

* Id tbe Stile* incntLim*l ■* being omler thie dtiert rnMagcuwol dJ ite Frrtltb 
GaiefEitDoalr iAd»a(Mn hiVr po poUcse apt! nmgiilecul fKi^cra. 
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holding ^ystcnfl has been inuoductidT ^nd others cash 

aerfrrales levied. In such cases the holdIt:t|^ tire roughly 

imeasured. Survey sefcllenienLs art being gradually niadt throughcMit 
the Agency. Except in the siini'cyed States, where fixed mte-i arc 
being iniiK^ucedt ibe rates levied under h-oes^ or ploughs, or on the 
crop share aysieni, are supplemented by ceases of diJTtncnt kinds. 

In former times the scattered nature of the villages, and She isolated 
position of the country, the rivalry among the chiefs lo secure ?>ettlers, 
and the lavish granis of lands to Brflhmiaiis^ prevented the land 
from yielding any targe amount of revenue^ Beiw'cen i 86 j ai^d iS 6 | 
the rise in the price of field produce fostered the spread of tillage and 
increased the rental of rich Lands, Since iheth owing to the opening of 
nilhays and the construclion of roads^ the cultivated area has continued 
to increase and the land revenue has steadily risen. Of the tolal 
revenue of a r laihs raii^ in i 9 oj- 4 t *4 laiths was derived from larid^ 
including forest revenuep customs yielded nearly one lakhp and excise 
ntauly lakhs. RAjpIpla has a net mcottic of about Rs, i i,qM from 
the railway constructed by ihe State, at a cost of 13 ts^kha^ in 
'J'hc iE>tal expenditure amounted to zi lakh^ and was chiefly dcvt>ted 
to I>rtrlxlr charges (54 hkh^), tribute (i4 lakhs), adminUmtion {i4 
lakhsjp public works (14 iakh-sjk police {i J lakhs), militaiy 75,000)1 
education (Rs, fi^KOOo), and forests (Rsw 34,000)^ ^ 

"I'here are four municipalities—-N andop, RaSiIPItk, LG^fAVAS^A, 
and BAi-asisob with an aggregate income of one lakh in 1903-4^ 
Rajplpla maintainji a ruiliiary ft;rcep which in 1905 consisted of 
75 infantry^ and cavalty, and [he Slate owtis 6 guns, of which 4 arc 
unsen ktable. Thn tolal miliiary force in the .^Xgency consists of 
514 cavalry, 75 infaniry, and 55 guns* of which 31 are unaervk&ble. 

Regular |xjlice is now provided by Government for the Mehwis 
States, in place of the Gaik war's Contir^gent, which disbanded 
hi 18^5. The large States mainiain a police force of their own. At 
a lime w'hcn several of the States were under mamigement during the 
niirmrity of ihdr chiefs, a sy^Ecm of joint |Jolice w-us (^mblished; but 
ihiii had to be given up «ui each chief suoccedod to his inheriiance. In 
njoj-4 the strength of the poltoe was 1,40^* of whom 161 were 
mounted. In the ig jails and lock-ups pftsoners were conliijed 

in r90j-4- . 

Thu number of boys' school in 1903-4 was ifio, with 61 4^7 |mpila, 
and of girls' schools 10, with 937 pupils* There are 6 libraries in the 
Agency, and a printijig press at Mflndod for Slate work. 1 he av'erago 
daily atletidancc at the jS dispensaries maintained was 311 tn 1903-4, 
the total number of patients treated being 8 €i, 7 ^ 3 * Nearly iSt»» 
persons were vaccinated in the same year. d ■ h 

Rewari TabaU [/lhi^rr}.—TiiAjU of Gurgaon lUstnct, PunjAh^ 
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an M«a of 4J6 jquaitt miles. It is almost etiiirely delachod Iium the 
i^l of the District, and is bounded on three sides by Native States, 
The isolated parnsn^ ShahialitopiiT, situated to the south in Ai».ar 
tetritory, is also inefuded in this (ahiU. The population in 1901 was 
160,673, compared with i(3i,33a in 1891. It contains the lomt o 
RtwAHi <poiuilatioP4 a7,s95>, the hesa-rpiarters; and 190 villages. The 
land revenue and cesjies in 1903-4 amounted to ya lakhs, 
fovniod during the eighteenth century a semi Lndeiicntlcnt iinnciiwlity 
under a lamilv of Ahir chiefs. On the cession of the country to the 
Britiiit, the revenue waa first farmed by the RfljA of Bharatpur and then 
by the Ahlr chief of the day. It was taken over by the tlovcrtimenl 
in i3o3- Shahyahanpur beiongcd to the Chauhln Rajputs until the 
Haldias, dependtaits of Jaipur, wrested it from them in the eighteenth 
century, U lapsed to the Govern nienl in t8j4. The fuAsi/ consists 
of a sandy plain, the monotony of which is vruied towards the west )y 
irrugular rocky hills of low elevation. The Kasauti on the i^treme w 
and the Slhibl on the east are two torrents which contribute largely 
to the fertility of the land along their hanks. In other parts there 
is copious w'dlinigaiion. 

Rew3,ri Town (A'ttyrt).—liead-quarters of the faAai of the s^e 
mme in Gurgaori Districl, PunjabpsiluaitMi irt aS® ii' N, and ^6° ji' E. 
qn the DdhI and JaipuT road, 32 mil^ squih nest of GurgaoRp md the 
junction of the Re^flri-Bhatinda branch with the main line of the 
RajputanaMilwa Railway; distant hy rail frofu Calcutta i,ooS mtles, 
from Bombay and from K:irlchi 9&4- Population [iqoi), 2^2^^ 
including Hindus and 11,673 Muhammadans. Kew5fi was 

formerly a halting-pbcc on the trade road from Delhi to Rftjpuilna, 
celebrated for the manufacture of brass and pcwien T^ese manufac-^ 
tures are still carried on ; but since the qjcning of the railway the chief 
importance of the town lies in ib trade in gtain and sugar, sent wesb 
ward, whik salt and iron from Alwar are forwarded lo the United 

ProvincE^. , 

I ht rains of Old RewAri, which local tradition conntet^ wRn ^ 
nephew of Prithwl Raj, Ik some distance to the ua^t of the presciu town 
and are Kkid to have been built about 1000 by Rijil Keo or RAw^ah who 
called it after bis daughter Rewati. Under the Mughals, RewIn 
the headquarters of a but its Kaj£k seems to have been alm^^ 

independent. In the reign of Aurangieb the town and terriiory £>f 
KewOfi were obtmnc'd by a family of Ahtrs, who h^ld them un^i 
onneiution by the British. Rowan was brought dir^tly under Brtiis 
administration in tSo8-9t and the village of iil^rilw^ in its viclniij 
until rSi6 the ht^d-iiiiarterii of the UbtracL The oiunidpality 
created in 1867* The income during the ten years ending 
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avt'ragfid Rs, tho t^scpetidilurc Ki 5^100. In ihe 

incuimc AuiDuntcd to Rs. E:hici!^ derived from octroi, and the 

e)(p«nditure to R% 56,400. Rewiri contains the only high school in 
the District^ Jiiumged bf (he Educational departroent. The town has 
a. Governnieiit dispensiry, and another belonj^^bg to the SL G. Mission 
in ch^r^i: o( u lady doctor. 

Rian< —] lead-quarters of a jiJ 0 r estate of the same name in the 
>[erEii district qf the State of Jodhpur, Kijputana, situated in ^6° 
X. and 74* 14“^ about 6ft miles ngrth^east of Jodhpur city ar>d 
=4 miles squth^east of MerUi Road sution on the jodhpuf Ulkanei- 
Railway. Fopulution (1901)1 4,574. 'fhenown 15 ft^lcd, and on a 
rocky hill immediately to the east and about aoo feet above the plain 
stands a stone fort The esuite consists of eight tillages yielding 
a revenue of ^bout Rsr 36,000, and is held by a Thakur who is the 
head of the Mertia $ept of the RAihor Rtjputs. The present Thiiuri 
fitjai Singh, is a memt^er of the State Council 

Riotimbur^— Fort in Jaipur State, Rfljputana. Stt R^T^rHAMifEHOR. 

Ritpur (or Ridhpuf).—Village in the Morsl of Amraotl Dis¬ 
trict, Bcr^r, situated in r4' N.and 77” St' Population (1901), 
j,4i2. I'he village ifi mentioned in the ils the head¬ 
quarters of a It was a place of iniportance as the 

j'a^r of Salabat Klt^, governor of Ellichpur, at the end of the 
eighteenth century. At that time it was enclo^ by a itotie vmllf which 
has almost entirely disappeuiedi and is said to have corttaiuod 13,000 
inhabilauts, many of whom Bed owing to the oppression of Risan 
Chand, fd/tihfJr in the time of Xamdir KhAn. The princip! build¬ 
ings of interest are Ram Chandratemple, the >fDh^ubhava Icmpk* 
called RAj xMath, and a tno^que which has been the subject of much 
dispute. 

Ritpur is the chief seat and place of pilgrimage of the sect vul^rly 
known os Mlnbhati, more correctly Mahaiiubhava. Its founder wiiS 
Kishan Bhiil, the spiritual adviser of a Rdja who ruled at Paithan about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. His followers believe him to have 
tjeun the demi god Kiidma* returned to emh. His doctrines repu 
diated n muliipliotty of gods ^ and the hatred and contempt which he 
endured arose partly from his insistence on the monotheistic pnncipli^ 
but chiefly from hLs repudiation of the caste system. He inculcated the 
exclusi^'e worship of KrEshna os the only incarnation of the Suprero* 
Being, and taught his disciples to eat with none hut the initialed* and 
to break off all former tics of caste and religkm. 'Ihe scriptures of the 
Sect are comprised in the Bhagavod Glia, which all are encouraged to 
read. The head of the sect is a maAaif/, with whom arc o^ialfd a 
number of priests. The sct"t is divided into two classe±i, celibate* and 
Of seculars. Celibacy is regarded os the perfect lih^ but 




Miainniony is ()eriiiLintd to ili€ walker brethren. The cclibatiji^ ^th 
men and women, M hair from the head and wear clothes dyed 

with lampblack. The lower garment is a waistcloth forfiiing a .^ort oF 
skirt, and is intended to t>pify devotion to the religious life and cor^- 
quent indiETeronce to distinctions of sex, 'Ihe dcatl are buried in salt, 
in a silting posture. Kishaft Bhai is said lo Imve obtained a nta^c cap, 
by wenring which he was enabled to iissume the likeness of KnshnA, 
hni Ihe cap was taken from him and burnt. This is probably a Bir¬ 
man inii invention, like the story of Kishan itSrai s amour with a ^laiig 
woiiuin, which wiis jaissibly composed to lend colour to the absurd 
BT^hinanical dentation of Minbhau, ihe vulgar comtplion of ihe name 
uf ilw sect ='Mfliig-brother*), The name Mat^ 

nubhava b borne by ihe sect with prtdCj and appears lo be derived 
from (* great') and ttNu^^ava {* mteUigence'). It is wriuen Mahl- 
nulshiva in all their di;oumenis. 1‘he Hahanuhhiva,^ appear lo be a 
dedining sect, H hey numbered 4,111 in Betar in i&Sit but in i^ot 
there were only 2,566, 

[In former editions of the the t;rronet>u.s coimexion of the 

M^bhiiU sect with ihe Mftng caste was unfortunately accepted its irue- 
In consequence tjf some legal proceedings which incidcnially arose from 
this misslaiement, ibc oF the sect pul themselvei into tcim- 

niunicaiiofi with Prof R. C. Bhandarkiir of Poona, ^md also placed at 
his. disimsil their ^^icred book^i, which, as altesied by colophons, go 
back lo ihc thlrteienlh ccnlury, I^rof, Bhandarkar has saliJificd hiniselF 
of Ihe genuineness of ihebe booki^j which are wTiiten in an ajcluiic fomi 
uf Martthf, They prove that the .Vlaubhau &ect {or Maliinubhavap 
as it is there called) was founded by one Chakradhani, a Karhlda 
Hrihnian, who was oontcnljuprafy with the Yadava Krbhna 
(a.i>+ 1347-60), and is regarded an incarnation of Dattitreya, It ti* 
interesting lo find lliat iw^o of the present rrmAuft/f of the MSnbhau sect 
are nativcsi of the Punjab, and that they liave a mufA at Klbul, An 
explaining the tnlroduclion of the name of Kishan Bhai, nientioiied 
above. Prof. Hhandartar has further discov-eTed in the Minbhav bCMjks 
an accotini of various religious sccIn formerly douHstnng in MahAr^hira. 
Amung them is one called MatiingapaUa+ confined to Mahlrs and 
Mings, which is said lo have been founded by one KrishnabhattJi, 
altout whom k told die legend of an amour with a Ming womaiu 
J'hts sect is still reprfe^nted in Ahmadnagar DiNtricl.] 

Riwa+ —State and town in Central India. Ssf Ri^wah. 

Riwaii. — ^i&rr/and town in Gurgaon Disirict, Punjab* IttwARi. 

RobertsgULpj -— Southern of M ir?4pur Districlj Untied I ro- 

vfnee^j. comprising the J^ar^uftas of Barbart Bijaigarh, Agorl+ 
Singraull (including Dadhl), and lying betw een 53® 53'and 54^ 54 
and St° 31' and Af 53' K-, with an area of 2,6 ji ^luate miles. 
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Popululion TtH froiTi in i 3 gi to 111^717 in 1901. I’bere are 

Ijj22 village? and two tcvms, neither of which a population of 
5,wo. The demand for land revenue in T903-4 was Rs. 64,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 34,00c. I'his /aAsl/ is entirely in the hilly 

country, and supports only fij persons per squotv mile. About one- 
third of It lies on the Vindhyan pbteau, which is drained to the west by 
the Bekn, and is txjunded on the $otith by the great rampart of the 
Kaimurs looking down on the vaJley of ihc Son. A fertile stnp of 
mcusi lari<l crosses the plalciiii bctw'ecn the Belan and the Kaimurs, 
and produces A great variety of crops. South of the Son lies a tangled 
mass of hillsp covered with low senib jungle, and interspersed by more 
fertile valleys and l^osins, in w'hicti cultivation h po?stblc. 
iJUdbl is moniigcd as a Goveminent estate^ and propriclary tighis e!iij»t 
in only one The w'hole tract south of the Son is * non^tcgulationp’ 

and i? administered under specud rules suitable to the primitive 
character of it£ irLhabitanls. Agricultural statistica are maintained only 
for an area of 654 square miles, of which 255 were under cultimtion in 
1903-4, and 17 were irrigated. Dams and embankment;^ are the chief 
meona of itrigation^ 

Robertsonpet*— Town recently founded in Koltr District^ ^£y5or^e. 
Sef KoiJiR Gold Fieij^ 

Roha Tilluka, —Ccniml /a/wi-a of Kolaba T>tsirtot, Bombay, lying 
between r&“ 17^ and rS"^ 31' N. and 72® 57' and 73® 20' with an 
area of 203 square miles. It ooniains one towii, Ron A (p^jpulation, 
6,252)^ the headquartersand rjj tillages. The [lopulation in [901 
w'as 47,78cip compared with 46^064 in 1891. The density, 235 persons 
per square mile, Is much below the Dtstnet average. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 t-Ji lakhs, and for ccsiies Rs. fi^ooo. 
Roha is for the moflt pan hilly, ami contains the rich valley of the 
Kundalika river The rice la^d^» arc well watered during the rainy 
stsison, but in the cold and hot months the supply of drinking water 
is defective. On the hill slopes and uplands the soil is a mi^rture of 
earih and broken trap. In the level parts the sod varies from redd[$h 
to yellow or black. During the ten years ending 1903 the rainfall 
averaged 127 inches. The eastern parts of Roha are much cut off 
from the sea-breeiCt and therefore 0 |tpre 5 sivc in the Ivn season, bui 
parts of the West and south-west art more open. 

Roha Town (known ait Roha AshtamiX — Headquartersi of the 
of the same name in Kt^lflba District, Ilocnbay* situated in iS* 
36'' N. and 73* f on the left bank of the Rundalika rim, 18 miles 
from its mouth. Population (i9oi}t 6^252. Roha is a great rice 
market for supplying Bombay city. The rilloge of Ashtami, on the 
op|X)sfte l>ank the rsver^ is included within the municipal limiis of 
Roha. Oxenditu (t673) called it Esibemy* The municipality, esiab 




llshixl in had an nverajje fcvttiut the decside ending t^oi 

of RiP. 6,300. In 1905-4 the income was Rs. 6,500. Ferry stealmcra 
run from Roha to Re^^danda or l/>wer Chaul twice a day. The town 
contains a diipensar)' and seven schools. 

Rohajikhed.—Village in the MalkJlpur of RuldJlna District. 
BeKlr, situated in 20° m' H. and 76° E., immediately Ulow the 

B.\lagh 5 L plateau. Population (tgoi)» The village has Ijecn 

the scene of two battik. In I4JT Nailr Kh^n, Sultan of Khflndtsh, 
inv^ed Berar to asenge the iil-troatment of his daughter by Ala ud din 
Bahmani, to whom she had been married. Khalftf Hasan Basfi, 
governor of DanlaUib^ld, who had been sent against the invader, fell 
u;xm KasTr KhJln at Roliankhct!. routed him, and pursued him to his 
capital, BurhanpuTp which he sacked in 1590 Burhan, a jirince of the 
Ahmadnagar dynasty, who Itad taken refuge in the Muglml empire, 
in^itded Berilrin company vHth Raja Alt Khin, va?isal ruler of Kli^n- 
desh, to establish his claim to the kirrgdom of Ahmaduagar against his 
son Tsmail, who had licen dented to the throne by a iaction headed 
by Jamal Khau. J’he invaders met the forces of Jamal Khan eu 
R ohankhed and utterly defeated them, Jamal Khan being slain and 
the young Ismail captured- At Rohankhed there is a small but hand- 
sorne mosque, built in 15®^ ^ 3 '' KhudSwand Kh 5 n the Mnlidavl, 
a follower of Jamal Khan. This Khudawand Khan is not to be con¬ 
fused with KhudSwand KhSn the Habahl, who was governor of M;ihflr 
a century earlier. 

Eohanpur.^-Village in Malda District. Bengab situated in 24® 
49^ N. and W 20' E., cm the POmabhalia, a short distance above its 
junciic»i with the Mahanandil. Population (1901), J,i is. The village 
is a considerable dep6t for the gram passing between Diuftjpur and 
the western pans of Bih^. 

RohiikJiand.—“rhe name is often applied to the present Bareiluv 
Division of the Dnited Provinces j but U iilso denotes a definite 
historical tract nearly corresponding wUh that DtvL^ion //wJ the Ram- 
fur State and the Tarai fvit^aiKis of NainI T 0 J District. It is derived 
from a Pashm adiectivc raMa^ or roMtii formed from (" moun¬ 
tain^). Rohilkhatid as thus defined contains an jltc% of i2,Sao square 
mile^ forming a large triangle hounded on the north by ihe HimAlayas, 
on the soeth-west by the Ganges, and on ihe east by the Province of 
Oudh. In the north lies a strip of the Tarai below the hills, with large 
stretches of forest land, the haunt of tigers and wild qkphants, i^nd 
only small patches of cultivation belonging to the Thams and Bdksi^k 
jungle tribes, apparently Mongolian origm, who stem feixr-prCHif 
Passlng south the land becoms drier, and the moisture drains into the 
numerous small streams rising in the Tarai and joining the RUmgangiS 
or lIiv Changes, which ultimately receive most of the dminage. In 
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nonhern poniona of Bijnor and Bareilly Dirfncts, cmah drawn from 
the stfcanift & STudll arcai. The cltmntc is licaLihy^ e9tce[tt 

near the larai^ and has a smaller range of tempemEure than the trojct 
south of the Ganges. The rainfall is heavy ntar the hiJIs^ hut gradually 
decrisises southwards. The usual crops of the plains are grown 
throughout the tract, but sugar-cane and rice aie of spiectal im]^K>rtance. 
VVheatj grain+ cotton^ and the two milleEs and Mjra) are eJso 

lat^gcly produced. 

In early times (lort of the tract wa.^ rncludcd in Norlhcm Pakchai-a* 
During the Mulvainniadan i^criod the eastern half was long known 
as Katchr. The origin and meaning of this term is disputed. It ts 
certainly connected with the name of the KatehHjit Bajputs, who were 
the prudominarit dan in it j but thdr name is sometime said to be 
derived from that of the tract, which is idendtied with the name of 
a kind of soil called or iff/pAr, while traditions in Budaun 

District derive it from Kathiawar, which is said to be the originAl home 
of the clan. Elsew^here the tribal traditions point to the coming of the 
Katehriy^ into this tract, from Benares nr Tkrhut, in [he iweUlh and 
fourteenth centuries. The portion they ftnit occupied seems to have 
been the country bciw'een the Ramgang^ and the Ganges, l>ut they 
afterwords spread cast of the former river. \Mien the power of IsUm 
was estending westwards, Rithor princes naled at Budaun ; but the 
town was taken by Kutb-ud-dTn Aibak in ngfi* and afterwards held 
continuously by the Muhammadans. The province was, however, 
always turbulent^ and two risings arc described in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. In or 15S0 Khfligii, a Hindu chief of Katehr^ 
murdcrtal Saiyld Muhammad, the govemori at a feast; and Flroi HE 
Tughlskr foiled in his attempt to sciw Khargu, who fied to Kumaun, 
appointed an Afghan govemor at Sambhiil with orders 'to invade the 
country of Katehr every year, to commit every kind of ravage and 
dcrastation, and not to allow' it to be inhabited unlit the murdErrer was 
given upr' 'I'htrty-ftvc years later, w'hcn the Saiyid dynasty was being 
founded, another HindUp Har Singh Deo, rebelled, and though several 
tim^ defeated gave tremble for two or three years. MaJtlhat Khln, 
the govemorp EUccessfully rcaTiltcd in 1419 or 14 jo from the rule of 
Delhi; and the king, Khijr Khlrtp failed to take Budaun,^ which 
remained independent for four yiAtir atocssion of 

Mubamk Shnbp who showed greiter force and rtjceiicd MaMbat 
Khan's submission. In 1448 Alam Shih Saiyid left Delhi and made 
Budaun his capital, careless of the fact that he waA thus losing the 
throne of Delhi, whkh was seijted by Bahlgl I^t. Unlil his death 
thirty years later, Alam Shlh remair^ at Budaun, ctmtent with this 
sural i prav'iiic& During the long struggle between the jaunpur and 
the Ik-lhi kingsp the former held parts of Kalehr for a time. In ihcr 
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firtt half Of the siitteenth cenWfy fcw events in this tmct hive hm 
recorticd; but the last revolt of the Kntehriyas is said to have taken 
place in 1555-6. In the reign of .\kbai the iark^r of Budaon formed 
part of the S&hak of Delhi. The importance of Budaufi decreased, 
and Bareilly became the capital under SbJh Jaltin, while Aurangreb 
included the district of Sambhil (Western Rohilkbnnd} in the temtor)' 
ruled over by the governor of Kaicbr. At tliis time Afghans liad been 
malting many settlements in Nortbem India; but they were generally 
soldiers of fortune, rather than politicians or men of influence. Under 
Shah Jahan they were discouraged; but they were found useful in the 
Deccan catnpoigns of Aurangseb, and early in the eighteenth century 
the Bangash Pathan, Muhammad Khan, obtained grants in F.vkhUKH- 
AHAt), while Alt Muhammad Khan, whose origin is obscure, began to 
seir.e land north of the Ganges. Ihe former held the southern 
of the present Lhstricts of Budaun iml Shih|ahanpur y but the prinei* 
polity be carved out for himself lay chiefly south of the Ganges. Alt 
Muhammad gave valuable help to the governors of Moridabad and 
Bareilly against the Rft)a of Kumiun, and also assisted the emperor in 
his intrigues against the Siiyids of Barba, for which he was rewarded 
with the title of NawSb. When Nadir Shah invaded ind^ Alt 
Muhammad gained many recruits among the refugees from Delhi, and 
took advantage of the weakness of the central govemment to annes all 
the territory he could sei*e. The governors of Moradab 9 d and Rireill} 
were sent against him, but both were slain, and in 1740 he wo* 
rccogni^r^ iis goveTTior of Rohilktiarirf. His ntst exploits an^uinsit 
Kumaun; bul by this time Safdar Jargp NawSh of Oudhp had \yL%xm 
\Q look on him as ^ dangerous rivals and pcfsitaded the umptrrjr that 
the Rohillas should be driven out. In 045 Muhammad w'As 

defeated and imprisoned at Delhi, but nfienvards he wft.s appointed tti 
a coinmand in the Punjab, On the inv^asKni by Ahmad Sh^ii Durr^oi 
in I74‘3p he was abl# to return to Rohilkband^ and b)" judiciously sup¬ 
porting the claims of Safdar Jang to be recpgni^ as Wa/Xr, obtained 
a fresh grant of the province. On the death of All Muhammad, 
Rahmat Khan, who had been one of his principal lieutenants wa-s 
apjiointed regent for his sons. Safdar Jarg renewed his aucmpls to 
take RobilkhMid^ iind persuaded Kaim Khin, S 4 »n of Muhammad 
Khiin Bangash, of Fairukh^Mdi to invade The attack was un- 
siicccssfuh and Kaim Khan lost his life; SaMar Jang at once annexed 
the FarrukhilbAd territories. But Kalm Khiln^s brother^ Ahtnad Khinn 
r^ained them, and attempted to win the active sympthy of the 
Rohillas, which w'as at first refused and then given too late ; for Safi^r 
Jang called in the Mar^thiSs^ with whose help he defeated the Rohilla 
and Bangash forces, and Rahmat Rliln w‘as driven to the foot of ^e 
Himala^'as. In tjs^ he yielded and gave bonds for 50 lakhs, which 
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were made river tn the in payiiient of iheir services, 

Ahmad Shfih DunrtrLi inv'aded India a second time^ he bfought back 
Alt Ntuhammad's sons, Abdullah iind Faiz-ulLuh, who had been in 
Kandahar since the previous inA’asi-on ; but Rahmat Khin skilfully 
arranged a priition of Rohllktiandj so that the brother fought among 
tlicm selves^ and event ualty Rahniat Kliin and hts friends became 
masters of most of the province. About this time (1754) another 
Pathiln^ named Najfb KhSn, was rising in pwer. At first he acquired 
territory in the D^b, but in 1755 he founded Najlhahild in Bijnor, 
and thus held the northern pit of Rohilkhand independently of the 
other Kohillaa. After the third Durrflni in^'ESion in 1757^ he became 
BakhshT or paymaster the roya! troops^ and the following year an 
Httecnpt wa-S made, through the jealousy^ of other nobles, to crush him 
by calling in the Rahniat Khfin and Shujl-ud-daiiK the 

new Nawib of Oudh, were alarmed for their own sjifety, and haslened 
to help him, and the MarfltbAs were driven out of Rohilkhand. When 
Ahmad Shah Durrani Snvndwl India a fourth lime, the Rohillas joined 
btm Etnd took prt in the battle of Pfeolpl (1761)1 Rnhmat Khiu 
was rawflidcd by 1 grant of EtawaH, which had. however, to lie con¬ 
quered from the Marlthas. In 1764 and again in 1765 the Rohillas 
gave some assistance to Shujd-ud-daula m his ™n contests with the 
English at Patna and at jajmau; hut they did not suffer for this at 
first. In fact the ruixt five years were prosperoU-S and Rahmat Kh3n 
was able to undertake one of the most necesaaiy' reforms of a ruler in 
this part of India —the abolition of internal duties on merchandise. 
In 1770 the end began. Efiwab and the other territory^ in the Central 
Dn^li were annexed by the hlarftihihi, Xajib Khiln and I>unde KhSn, 
w'bn had been Rahmat Kh£n^s right hand, both died- In 1771 the 
Mnrathjls attacked Zabfia Kh5n, son of Najrb Khan, and drove Mm 
from his fort at Shu tartar on the GongeSi and the next year harried 
Kohilkhand, In June, 177^, a treaty was arranged between the 
RohtlTas and Shuja-ud-daula, in which the latter promised help against 
the Marilth^s, while the former undertook to py 40 lakhs nf rupees for 
this assistance. 'The treaty' was signed in the presence of a Brllish 
general. 1 lie itanger to Oudh^ and also lo the British, from the 
MarUth^s wa-s now dear. Zihiia KhEn openly joined them in July., 
1773^ and at the end of live year they extorted a grant of the provinces 
of Korn and AllaMbad from Shah Alam. In 177J demanded 
from Rahmat Khin the payment of the 50 lakhs promised twenty years 
before, and again enlered Rohilkh,md. British troops were now sent 
np, os it had become knowti that Rahmat Khln wa.s intriguing with 
the ^^a[tthets. »ho openly aimed at Oudh. These intrigues continued 
even when the allied British and Oudh iroO|)?i had artistd in Kohil- 
khand, and the Nawib of Oudh then made overtures for British help 
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In adding the province to liis tcmlories. Finally, Rahmat Rbln 
agreed locarrj' out the treaty ohllgarions which he had fomitriy con¬ 
tracted with Oudh, and the MaTailUH were driven across the Ganges 
at Rtmghai, This danger being removed, Kahmat KbAn failed to pay 
the subsidy due from him to the Nawab of Oudh, laitcr in the same 
year, Warren Hastings came to Hetiares to discuss afliiits with the 
NawAb, who strongly pressed for British help to crush the Rohillai 
While the Council at Calcuitu hesitated, the Nawftb nude secret 
alliances with Zabita Khan and Muitaflar Jottg of Farrukhabftd, .uid 
persuaded the emperor to approve by promising to share any icrniory 
annexed. He then cleared the MarithAs out of the Ihrab, and in *774 
obtained British troops to assist him against llie Rohiltas. I'he iailer 
were met between Mlrilnpur Katnv in ShShjahSnpur and Falehganj 
East (in Bareilly District) in April, 1774, smd were defealtsd after 
a gallant resistance, Rahmat KhSn being among the ^in. ns 
expedition formed the subject of one of the charges against Warren 
Hastings, which was directed to show that his object was merely to 
obtain money from the NawAb Wazlr in return for help in acquiring 
new ictritoiy. Contemporary documents prove clearly the necessity 
for improving the weslciti boundaty of Oudh as n defence against the 
MsrAthAs, and the danger arising front this country being held liy rrivn 
whose treachery had been manifested again and again, Fiin-ullah 
Khan, the last remaining chief of the Rohillas, received what now 
forms the Rasipuh State, and Zabila KhAn lost his pO!.sessiotis east 
of the Ganges, In 179^ an insuircction brofce out at Rampur, after 
the death of Fai*-ullah KhAn, BritLih troops were sent to quell it, and 
gained a victory at Falehganj West, Seven years later, in 1801, Rohil* 
Ichand liirmed part of the Ceded Provinces made over lo the British 
by the Nftwftb of Oiidh. 

The toLil population of Rohillihand is ncurly 6^2 millions. The 
density approaches 500 ptfSKuns per square mile, and In Bareilly 
trict £Kceed^ 600- More i| millions arc Muhiimmadaiiii^ forminij 
jS per cent of the 101411—3 propoirti4»n double that found in the 
PTOvinccs IL^ a whole. Among Hindu castes may be mentioned the 
jatSj who are not found east of RohiUdiand in considcmble nUTnl^rJ t 
the Ahars^ who are akin lo the Ahlre of other parts]; and the Khlgis 
and KijjittiSi eKceliunt ciihkvfltofs re^mhling the Lodha,^ of the l.*o 5 h^ 
The Bishnor sect lyts a larger namber of ndherenES ihm clfFewhere* 

[Elliob passim ; Strachey, /fash'ngi 

Rohisila.— Petty Jitate in KATttiAWAk. Homhay. 

Rohii SubdivlaLon. —Subdivision of Sukkur Di^tTict^ Sind? 
bay^ ctHnfM^icd of ihc Kohri and Ciiiotiti 

Rohrt Tilttkar Td/i^Aa nt Stikkur Distnci, Sind. Bombayp tyinji 
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between 37"^ 4" and 27*50'' N. antJ 6S* 35^ and 69*43" E.p mth an 
Hfca of tp497 s^^iiare miles* The populatbn tusc from 81,041 in 1S91 
to 85^0^9 in igoir The fMuAa contains one town, Rdkri {popubtion^ 
9 h 537X hefld-^quacters; and 6g viElaj^es. The density^ 58 persons (>cr 
square milep is much below the District average. The land revenue 
and c€^5es in 1903-4 amounted to 1-7 lakhSn The Eiistern Nam 
Canal runs south ihrough the h^ch-llTns landt which hits to be 
irrigated by lifts. Fair ricCy /ffwar, anci, near the Indus, wheal crops 
are growm. In the south, ranges of sandhilfs reheve llic monertony of 
the countrj^; but there the soil is liamjn and fti only for gnuing, 

Rohri Town,—Head-quarters of the of the itamt name 

in Sukkur rbAtrich Sind^ Bombay, situated in 37® 41" N. and 68“ 
56^ E,, uiK>Ti the left or eastern hank of the Indus, on a roeky 
eminence of limestone interspersed with flirts. Population (1901), 
9 h 537 - The Hindus, wlvQ are mostly of the BaniyiL caste, are cn^ged 
in trade, banking, and money-lending, while the NCubamnladans are 
chiefly of the Bhula^ Kori, Patotit Muhinp, Khati, hlemon, and 
Shikitri Ejibes, or describe thcmselvefi as Shaikh and Saiytd, 

Rohrt is s^d to ha^'c been four^ded by Satyid Rukn-ud-dfu Shah in 
tsg;^ The rocky site terminates abruptly on the west in a precipice 
40 feet high, rising from the bank of the river, which, during the 
inundation season, attains a height of about ib feet above its lowest 
level. On the northern side is the mouth of the supply channel for the 
EASTiLa?i Nara Canal, feel wide, which is provided with powerful 
sluice gates to regulate the supply of water as rcquiri^. When seen 
from a little distance, Rohri has a pleasing appearance, the houses being 
lofty, frt^uciitly four and five storeys high, with flat sooh surrounded 
by balustrades j same arc of burnt brick, erected many yesus ago hy 
wealthy mftrchanis belonging to the place. But the streets arc in 
sc% eral parts ver>' narrow, and the air ts close and unwholesome. It has 
road oommunicadon with Msrpur, Kandahulr, and Saugrflr, and the 
main trunk road from Hyderabad to Multan also [ms^ through it* 
The town hits deJived a new impoiiance aa the station where the 
NorEh VVestem Stale Railway crosses the Indus, and m the junction 
of Ihc KEitfi-Rohri lines. It contains a Subordinate Judge's court, 
a dispensary, and fiaur schools ?54 

and one for girls has So pupils, 

Rohri has a huge number of Muhammadan pkces of wonship. One^ 
known as ihe Jama Masjid, was built in 1564 by Fateh Khan, lieu¬ 
tenant of the emperor ,M;bor; it is a mo-ssive but gloomy pile of red 
brick, covered with three domes, and coated with gWd porcelain 
tiles. The other, the Idg^ Masjidp was erected in 1593 
Shah, The War Mubamk.a building about 25 feet square, situaltd 
to the north of the town, was erected about 1745 by Ndr Mubauimod, 
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the reigning Kalhora princcp for the reception of ^ hair from the bprd 
of Muhammad. This hair, to which miraculoofi properties are asenhed 
by the faithfitU is set in amber, which apin is enclosed in a gold case 
sindded with mbies and emera]d% the gift of Mir All Muifd of 
Khairpur. The Tclic is exjjo-sed to view every ^^aJchp when the hiiir 
is believed by (he devotees to rise and faStp and also to change colour. 

Rohri has Ijcen administered as a rnunicipality since 18551 and 
the town has^ in ccrtsequence, greatly improTOd as regards both 
health and appearance. 'Hie municipal income during the decade 
ending ifoi averaged Rs. iipCoOp In f9o5'4 d was Rs. 27^000. The 
trade is principally in grain, dl, salt, fuller^s-eartht hmcp and fruiUi* 
Tasar silk is manufactured. Opposite to Rohri on ihe Indus is the 
small island of Khwaja Khiscr, containing the sbniHJ of a saint who is 
revered alike by Muhammadans and Hindus. 

Rohtak District— District in the Delhi Division of the Runpb, 
lying between ^ 3 "^ 21^ ^ind 29* 17' N. and 76® ij'and 76^ 58^ E.p on 
the borders of Rljpullna, in the high level plain that separates the 
waters of the Jumna and Sntle), with on area of 1,797 scimite miles. 
The cEksterti part falls within the borders of the tract formerly knowa 
as Hariana. In its midst lies part of the small State of Duj^nm U 
is bounded on the north tiy the Jtod mzilmir of Jlncl State, and 
by Knnvi5l District ; on the east by Delhip and on the soulh-easl hy 
Gurgaon ; on the south by Fataudi State and the Rewiri faksf/ of 
Gurgaon ; on the south-vest by temtory belonging to the NawSh of 
Dujdna j and on the west by the Dfldrf of Jlnd and by Hissflr 

nistfictH Although there is no grand scenery in Rohtflk, the canals 
w'iih their belts of trees^ the lines of sandhills,, and in the sesuth 
the ItxrrentSp the depres^ons which arc flooded after 
physical hcav^ rain^ and a few small rocky hills give the Dis- 

tipects. iiict more diveriiiBed features than are generally net 

with in the plains of the Punjab. Tire usastem border lies low on tlie 
level of the Jumna f^nal and the N'ajafgarb ?>w-amp, A few miles west 
the surface nses gradually to a level [^latcaup whichi spcaJcing mughSyp 
stretches as far 0$ the town of Rohtakp and is enclosed by parallel rows 
of sandhills running north and south. Beyond the western line of 
sandhills the surface rises again till it ends on the HiWlr Ijordtf m 
a third high ridge* The eastern line rum, with here and [here an 
inten‘al, down the ea?it side of the District, arrd rises to some height in 
the JhajJar ^ki^sfA Smith-west of this ridge the country becomeii mort^ 
unduLatfngp and the soil lighter. The south eastern comer of the 
District is crossed by two small streams or torrents^ the Silbibi aivd 
[iidori i these flow circuitously^ throwing ofi a network ol branches 
and collecting here and there after heavy rain mjMJ of considerable 
size, and Bnally fall Into the Najafgarh swamp. 
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Wkb ihe t^xceprion of a fgw small outlier^ of qu4Ti;rite be¬ 

longing to the Delhi systenip thure b nothing of geological interest in 
the District which is almoj^t entirely of alluvial formation. 

I’he District forms an arm from the Upjjor Gwngctic plaixi between 
the Ccntnil Punjab anti the desert, Trecii, except where naturalized or 
pkntedj arc laiv^ hut the {Arana /fu^&fA/oca) is » conspicuous 

exception. .Mango groves are frequent in the north-east; and ulong 
canals and roadsides other sub-liopical species have been pknled 
successfully. The der /u/if^a) is commorii, and is often 

planted. 

Game, including wild lipg, antdepe, ^mvinc deer' (Indian giuclle)v 
fti/gai\ and hare, is plentiful. Peafowl, [Kiirtrldge, arvd quail arc to be 
met with throughout the year ; and during the cold ii^eason sand grouse, 
wild geese* bustards, and flamingoes. Wolves arc still common, and 
a stray Iciipnrd is occasionally killed. The villages by the canal are 
Overrun by monkeys. 

Ttie climate is not inaptly described in the Afem&fs of tJeorge 
Thomas as ‘in general sdubrious, though when the sandy and desert 
country lying to the westward becomes heated, it is mimical to 
a Huropean constitution.* In .^i^rih -^md June the hot winds 

blort' steadily all day from the west, briitging up consslaiit sandstorms 
from the R^jputftna desert ; at the close of the year frosts are commorii 
and strong galeis prevail in PebruLLiy^ and March. 

rhe iiverdge rainFull varies from 19 irrthcs at Jhajjar to 21 at Rohtak. 
Of the rain£dl at the latter place, j 8 inches ffdl in the summer mouths 
and 3 in the winter. The greatest fall rc4:cprdetl during the years 
i&S5-r9oJ w'os 41 inches at Jhajjai in r&S^-S* and the leai$t % inebe^^ 
at Roht^ in 1901-2. 

The District belongs for the most part to the tract of Hakiaxa, and 
its early history will be found in the articles on that region and mi the 
iDwn^ of Rohtak, M.4HAM, and Jhajjak. It appefurs Hfstorr 
to lutve conic at an early date under the control of 
the Delhi kings* and in 1355 Plroz ^hAh dug a canal from ibe Sutlej 
as far xls Jhajjar. Under Akbar the present District lay within the 
of Delhi nnd the sarkdr^ of Delhi and HisAlr-HroEit. In 1^43 
the Rohtak canal is said to have been begun by Nawab All Kltan^ who 
attempted to divert water from the old canal of Fln^ ShAli. On the 
decay of the Delhi umpire the District with the riEit of Mariina was 
granied to the minister Rukn-ud^ln in t^iS^ and waa in tnitiS' 

ferrud by him to the Naw 4 bi of Farrukhnagar in Guhoaon. Faujd 5 r 
Khila^ Nawab of Famihhnagar, who suems to have succeeded to the 
lerritories of Hisslr on the death of Sh 3 htlad K.han in handed 
down to his sori, Nawtb Klmgtr KhiLn, a dominion which embraced 
the present Distncis of Hissar and Kohtiik* beside^i p^rt of Gurgaon 
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and A considerable tmct subscifltiently anncxcil by die cbiefb of Jind 
and PatifilA. Itissir and the nordi were during ibis tiniu pcrpcluaily 
Crt'emin by the Sikhs, in spite of the combined cfTorts of the lUiattls 
and the im|>erial forces; but Rohiak and Gurgaon appear to have 
remained with K^mglr KhSn tiU his death in His non, Milsa 

Khfln, was u^ipdled from FamikhtuigflJ by Sdraj Mai, ihu J^t tuler of 
Bharatpur; and tile Jai=i held JhaJjari Hadlii and Fairukhnagftr till 
1771. In tlmt yeflj Khan recovered FamithiiagaFp but he never 

regained a footing in Rdhlok DistricL In 17 j a Najaf KliAn came 
into iKjwer at Delhi, and rill his death in 1732 sotnu order was main¬ 
tained. Bahadnrgarlit granted in 1754 to Jlahldur Khiin, Biilocl'i^ 
was held by his son and gmndson; Jhajjar was in the hands of 
Walter Reinhardt, the husband of Begam Sumra of Sardham; and 
Ck>hana, ^[ahani, Rohtak^ and KharkhniidA were also held by numineea 
nf Xajaf Khin. The Marflth^ nstumed in 17851 but could do liiilc 
to repel the Sikh invasion ; and from 17S5 to 1803 thu north of the 
District WTI5 occupied by the R 5 j 4 of Jmd, while the south and west 
w'ere precariously held by the Marilhls, who were defied by the strong 
Jit linages and consUmily attacked by the Sikhs, ^[eanwhile the 
military adventurer (kcirge Thomas had carved out a principality in 
HarLina, which included Maham, Berl, und Jhajjar in the preseni 
iJistrict j his heod-^iuarters were at Hlinsi in the IKstricl of HiifS&r, 
Lind at Ceorgegarh near jhajjar he had built a small outlying fort In 
jSotp however^ the MarAthA.^ made common cause with the Sikhs 
and Rajputs against him, and under the French commander^ 
Bourquin, defeated him at Georgegarh^ and succeeded in ousting 
him from hss dominions. In i$03, by the conquests of Ijord Ijike, 
the whole country up to the Sutlej and the SiwAliks pAbSed to tJiC 
British Goveniment. 

Under Lord Lake's orrangernents, the northern of Rohtak 

wore held by the ^ikh chiefs of Jmd and Kaithah while ihe south 
was granted to the Nawflb of JImjjar* the west to bis brotbef, the 
KawAb of DadrI and EiiK^durgarht and the central tract to the 
Naw 5 b of Uiijana, 'Ihe latter^ how-ever, wiis unable to mainudn 
order in his portion of the territories thus assigned, and the frequent 
incursions of Sikh and Bliatti marauders com [idled the dis[iatch of 
A British officer in tSio to bring the region into belter organisation. 
The few fiat^afios thus subjected to British rule formed ihc nucleus 
of the present District. Other fringes of territory escheated on Uie 
death:^ of the Raithal RAjA in iSiS and chi^ of Jtnd in 1870^ 
In the last-named ycar^ HtssAr and Sim were sepotuted from Rohtak; 
and in 1814 the llistrict was brought into ntarly its present shape 
by the District qf FAnlpat (now KarnAl) being made a separate 
charge. 
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Up to jSiJ RobLLk W4i admiDKstered by n PoUdcaS Agent under 
the Resident at DcEhi; btit it was ih^Ji brought under the Rcgolation^^p 
and IncJ tided in the North western l^rovinces. On the outbreak of 
the Mutiny in 1S5J, Rohtak was for a time completely lost to the 
British GoV'trnnrent, The iiluhiiiumadan tribosp uniting urith their 
brethren in Gurgaon and began a general predatorj- movement 

under the Nawjibs of FaETukhrwgarp Jhajjar, and bahndurgarh, and the 
Bhaltichlefhins of Sirsa and IJissflr. I hey ultacked and plundered 
the ci^il station at Rohiak^ destroying every record of adminislndion. 
But before the fall of Uellti, a force of Punjab levies was brought across 
ihc Sutlej, and arder was resiored with tittle difficulty. The rebel 
Nawibs of Jhajjar and Dahsdurgarh were atptured and tried- The 
former was uKccuted at Udhip while his neighbour and relative escaped 
with a sentence of tfKile to Lahore, Their stales were coiii^^oatedi 
\nft of them being temporarily included in a new DUtririi of Jhajliar^ 
while other portions vrere assigned to the Kijis of Jind, Patiala^ and 
NAbhaas rewards for their s^ervices during ihe ^Mutiny. Rohtak Dis¬ 
trict was tmnsferred to the Punjab Government; and in 1S60 Jhajjar 
was broken up. part of it added to the territory of the loj^l 

Rijfts^ and the remainder uniled wi[h RohtaL 

There arc no iintiquiiics of any note, and the history of the old sires 
is unknown. Excavialions at the Rohtak Khokru Kot would seent to 
show tliai three citits have been successively destroyed there; the welf 
known coins of Raji SamatiEa Dev^ who is supposed to have reigned 
over K^lbul and the Punjab about a. u- are fouml at Mciian IMri. 
Jhajjar, Maham, and Gohana po^ess some old tomljci^ but none is of 
any special architectural merit; the finest jure at the first place. There 
is an old ^/f or stepped well at Kohtak nnd another at Maham r the 
latter has been described by the author of /V^r arrd /FmV Skf^Afir nnd 
must have been in much better repair tn 1878 than it is now. The 
Gnokaran tank at Rohtak and the Huawala tank at Jhajj^ir are fine 
worksp whiL^ the masonry tank built by the last Nuwlb of Jhajjar at 
Chuchakwts is csccedingly handsome^ The ailAtt/ or Jog monaste^' at 
Bohar is the only group of buildings of any architectural pretensions 
in the District ; the JIvajjar palaci^ are merely large houses on the old 
Indian plan, 

Rohtak contains ti towns and 491 villages. Its population at each 
of the last four enumerarions was: (1868) 5Jl||]8p (i88j) S5J/109, 
0®9J) 59 ^ 3 »^ 75 p ^ increased 

by nearly 7 per cent, during the last decade, the ^ 
irbcreojte lacing greatest in the Simpla faAsif, and least in Jhajjar, [t 
is divided into four /tfAjf/jr—R ohiak, Jhajjar, Sampla, and Go haka 
— the head-quartcfii of each being at the place from which It is imnvud- 
Tbe chief towns ore the oiunicipalitlcs of RoHTAlt, the administrative 
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of the DtstHeti Jhajjar* Bi^Kit BahachtiicjariJi And 

GO>IA{<A. 

The foHowing ublt: shuWii the di^tfibmlofl of popubbtin in 1901 
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pfoTi—Tltc ^TLTrt fef tbQ *JT*I Dl' Mktiti are frtrt rcxcfiK reti*™ Tht 

(Mai area h tlwtfiiKD \b tbe CeMtm 


Hindus nuniber or 85 per ceiil^ of the totals nnd ^luhnm- 

iiMd4ui^ About 35 per ceni. of the pofiulaiion Ih e in villages, 

and the avefage population En each ditagc Eh the largest for 

any District in the Punjak The language ordinEirtly npoken is Wentcfn 

Hindi. 

The jats (aijpPOo) comprise one-lhird of the pjpulanon and own 
severirteiuhs of the villager in the Dintricl. 'fhe great majority are: 
Hindoo and the few Muhammadan jAts are of a dintinctly inferior 
tyiKj. I'hc Hindu RAjputs (7,000) are a wdl 4 isfiosed, [jenceful rolk+ 
much resembling the jats in theJr ways] the Ranghans or Muhant- 
inadiin Rajputs (27,oooX on the other li^nd^ btve l>een aptly described 
as good soldiers and indifferent cultivator^ whose real firU Sis in 
cattic-lifling. Many now enlist in Skinner^s Horse and other cavfllr>' 
regimenUK ITic Ahlrs (17,000) arc all Hindus and eKoelIcnt cuUi- 
vatorSh There arc 9,000 MAlla and J3O00 GGjars. The liiUhnians 
(66,ooo) were originally settled by the jAis when they founded their 
Anllagcs, and now they arc generally found on Jftt estates. 'I hey are 
an fncHffensivc chets venerated but not rc5|icctedH Of the conmiercial 
castes the HaniAs {45,000} arc the most important ] and of the riitniaU 
the Chaniars (leather-workers, 55,000), ChuhrAa (scavengtrs, 23,Qoo)t 
llhAnaks {scav'engets^ 3i,ooo)t Jhtnwars (wTikr-camerSt 12^000), Kutn- 
hlra (potters, 13,000), LohiUs {blacksmiths, 9,000), Nais (barbers 
j jjooo}, TarkhiUns (carpenters^ 13,000), and Telia (oil workers, 

1'hcre are 17,000 Fakirs- About 60 per ceni. of the population are 
.igriculturists^ and at per cent. tndnstnaL 

I’he Society for the Pfn^agation of the Gospel ha-S a branch at 
Rohtak tow^n, and in 1901 the District contained 41 native tjbristiana- 

Tbe geneniJ conditions with regard to agriculture in different jiarts 
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depend rather on irrigation Shan on dirTerentcs of soil. Throughout 
the District ihc soil consDtts as a rule of a gcxKl light coloured alluvial 
loam^ while a lighter and sandier *&oil is found . . 

elevations and cky soils in depn^inns of the land. 

All soils alilcc give excclknt returns with sufficient minfall^ but* unless 
Irrigaled, fail entirely in times of drought, though the sandy soil can 
do with less min than (he clay or loatn. The Urge unirrigated tmcts 
are absolutely depoulcot on the autumn harvcsE and the monsoon 
mins. Roughly speakingp the part north of the railway may be classed 
as secure, that to the south as insecure^ from fainine. The whole of 
the soit contains .Halts, and saline effiaresceiKe is nnt uncommon where 
the drainage lines hm’e been obstructed. 

The District is held aimosi eniirely on the fiamdari and 
tenures^ zsmi^ddri lands covering only about &,ooq acres, and l 4 nd.s 
leased from Oovemment about 5 p5oo acres. The rollowing table 
shows the main agricultural statistics in areow Vit-ing in 

square miles 
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Wheat IS the chief crop of the spring harvest, occupyir^ 103 square 
miles In 1^3-4 ^ grain occupied 141 and barlfty 47 square miles. In 
the autumn han^est the spiked and great millets and j^rw) are 

the principal staples, occupying 338 and 335 square miles rrxspec- 
tively; cotton Dccupie<l 65 square miles, sugar-cane 31, and \mh^ 13S. 
Indigo is grown to a small extent, but only for seed. 

The ailH%'ated area increa^ from 1,406 square miles in rS79 lo 
f,5io square miles in 1903-4, in which year it amounted to 84 per 
cent, of the lotflJ ar^. The increase of cultrt^ion during the twenty 
years ending igoi is chiefly due to canal extensions, and it h doubEful 
whether further extension is possible- Fallows proper are iir4 practised; 
the pressure of population and the divuion of property are perhaps too 
great to allow them. For rains culdv^tidn the agriculturist generally 
sets aside over two^thirds of hit lands in the autumn and rather less 
than onfrthird in the spring, and the land gets rest rill the season for 
which it is kept comea round again ; if there is heavy rain in the hot 
i^eason, the whole area may be put under the autumn crop, and in that 
case no spring crop is taken at alL I’hese arTangemenEs are doc to 
the nature of the seasons, rather than to any care for (he iwlb On 
vor*. X5CI, jt 
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tods impted l>y w.»U ard canals a crop .. taien cveiy- ^ 

as possible: the Hoods of the natural streams usually prment any 
auiunin cro|>, except sugarcane, being grown on the lands affected hy 
them. Routioii of crDt« Is followed, bulm a very imperfect wa>, and 
for the sake of the crop rather than the sod. Nothing worth meniiOT 
appears to have been done in tlie way of intpiovnng the quality of the 

'^"exmP *iii the Jhajjar 

irrigation, advances under the Ijuid Improvement Act were 

poplar till recent year^: nor a« advances under the 
ILomis Act common, save In times of scarcity, os lire people prefer to 
resort to the litoias. During the five years ending fieptember, 1904. 
a total of s-j lakhs was adi-anced, including 4-9 lakhs under the 
Agriculturists' Loans Act. Of this sum, 3 lakhs was lent m the famine 

’^Thc” lE and cows are oJ a very good breed, and {wrticularly 
fine in size and shape. A touch of the Hinai strain probably ^r. 
vadcs them throughout, iTie bullocks of the vdUges round Ben and 
Cleo^egarh have a special reputation, which is said to be due to the 
fact that the Nawitb of Jhajjai kept some bulls of 
Chuchiikwss. This breed is small, hardy, active, and hard working, bui 
is said to have fallen off since the confiscation of the Jhajjar State. 
The samfWJrr make a practice of selling their bullocks after one cr^ 
has come up, and buying fresh ones for the nent sowings ther^^ 
abiding the expense of ilicir keep for four or five months. Hic 
extensive breaktng-up of tod which has taken ptoe since 1840 has 
greatly reatricied the grazing grounds of the villages; the present 
foddersupply grown in the fields leaves but a small margin to |>rovide 
against seasons of drought, and in many canal estates difficulty «* 
already being CKperienced on this score. Few large stretches of village 
jungle are now to be found, and the policy of giving proprieta^ 
has reduced by more than half the area of the Jhajjnr and Bahadur- 
garb reserves. A large cattle fair is held at Gcorgegarh- '1 he horses 
of the District are of the ordinary mediocre type, Goats and sheep 
are owned as a rule by village menials. Hie District board mamtains 
three horse and three donkey stallions. 

Of the total area cultivausd in 1903-+- square mtles, or nea y 
36 per cent., were classed as irrigated- Of this area, 453 square miles 
were irrigated from canals end yi from wells. The District had 
masonry wells in use. all worked by bullocks un the rope and-bucto 
system, besides 864 unbricked welts, water-lifts, and lever wells. L^- 
itrigarion more than trebled and wdl-irrigation more than douW 
during the twenty years ending 1901. The former is dtmv^ t"!wjth 
fiom the lVV4iTSiis Juwna Casal. the Biltant branch of which (wnn 
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ite chief distnbuiftn'p the BhiwSjii bwinch) irrgaies the GfthSna and 
Rohtak tahsfh^ while various distributAries from the new Helhi branch 
suppi}' Kohuilt and Stint |>K The area esti mated as annually irrigable 
from the tVesiem Junmn Cmal is J78 square utiles. There utied to 
be a certain antmint of irrigation from, the Sahibi and Tndori fitrenms, 
but this has been largely obstnicted by dams erected in the territory of 
the .Mwar State, IVells are chiefly found in the south of Jhajjnr and 
in the HoQd,anccied tracts of Slmpla. 

The district contain!, no forests, except S s<|unte miles of Covem- 
tneni itaste under the control of the Deimty-Connmissioner; and, save 
along canals and watercourses and immediately totind the villages, 
trees are painfully wanting. Reserved village jungles are, hon'ever, a 
feature of the District and arc found in nearly every rillagc* 

The iiultanpur salt sources are situated in five villages in Gutgaon 
and in one in this District in the JhajjM iaML A large amount of 
kaxkat is foundt some of which is parlieularly pure and adapted For 
the preparation of lime. The low hills in the south yield a limestone 
suitable for building purpoiies. 

The chief nMtnufaclures are the pottery of Jhajjur; the siuddlery and 
leathcT-worlr of KalSnaurj muslin lurbanis interwoven with gold and 
silver thread, and a muslin known as produced j 

at Rohtali; and the woollen blankets woven in all j<,njintmJeatloai, 

parts. Dyeing is aspccitiJity of Jhajjor, The bullock- 
carts of the District are well and strongly made. Four conongiiining 
factories and one combined ginning and pressing Ihctory have recently 
been opened at Rohtak town, which absorb a good deal of the raw 
cottoa of the Disirici. In 1904 they emplo)'ed 379 hands. In other 
industries the native methods of produciion are adhered to; and, 
though in the towns foreign sugar and cloth are making way, native 
products hold ihdr own in llie villages. Owing to the opening of the 
factories and the Rohtak grain market, the demand for bbour has 
considerably increased and wages have risen. 

In ordinary seasons the District exports grain, the annual export 
of rereals being estimated by the Famine Commission of 1896-7 at 
89,000 tons. The constructiiMt of the Southern Punjab Railway has 
facilitated exports at all tinies, and iinports in time of scarcity, 
the monthly average imported by ihU line during the famine year 1899 
being no less than 3,400 tons. Commerce is also much htiped by the 
Ruhtak grain market, owing to its favourable position, its exemption 
from octroi, and the facilities given for grain storage. 

The District is traversed by the Southern Punjab Railway; the 
Reairi Bhatinda branch of the Rajputilira-MalirJl Railway crosses the 
west side of the Jhajjar faAsit-, and the terminus of the branch from 
Carhi Itarsiru to Farruklmagar is about a mile from the border. ITie 
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Dislncl is also well provided with rwida, the mnst imponart l^ing 
the [Icihi-Hiss&r, Rohtalt-Bhiwani, and Rohlali'Jlwjjar rwds, all of 
which art metalled. The total length of metalled ro^ is 79 
and of unniotalled toads 605 milrt. Of these, 
and 41 miles of unroetalled roads ate under the Public Worfc, depart¬ 
ment, and the test under the Uislrict board. .u * / 

Tire (list famine of which there is any tfO-stworthy record was that ot 
i78a-3 the temble tUhsu. From this famine n very large number 
of villagea in the District date their tefoundation, m 
ramine, DrOUfiltts followed in iSoi, l8ia, 

iSJ/i 1833,and 1837. The latnine of 1860-1 was the first in wtic 
relief was reEularly o^nized by Government. Nearly 500,000 ^ily 
units were relieved by disiributioti of food and in other waysj about 
.100,000 were employed on relief works j Rs, 34 . 37 ^ ’"*'** sp*bt ^ 
these objects, and Rs. 2,50,000 of land revenue was uHiitiatcly rcmilt^ 
In 1868-9, ytShooodaily units received relief, 115,000 were employe 
at variou-s times on relief works, nearly Ra. i, 3 S>oa* 'j] 

alleviating the calamity, and more than Rs. a,00,000 of Tcvcitue in 
was remitted. The special feature of the relief in this famine WM the 
mmdunt Taised m volunlflry siibscriptions by the peop 3 « thcni^eKe^, 
which was nearly ¥U. There Is said to ha'^'^e been great ^ 

life, nnd nearly gopocxi head of cattle died. 1’he next ramine occurred 
in 187^-8^ Highway robberies grew com (non, gmin tatis were 
dered, and in the viSlAge of liadll a grain riot took s>Tace. No rdsef 
wo-s howevtt, considered neceissaryp nor was the revenue demand sus¬ 
pended ; 176,000 bead of cattle disappeared, and it took the 1 >sstnrt 
many years to recover. Both harve^ of w^ere a fa^lll^^^* and 

in TS96-7 there was literally no crop in the lains-lond villages. Relief 
opcraiionH comnicrtced in November* 1896, and continued till the 
middle of July, at which time a daily average of 11,000 persons 
were on the rdief works. Altogether, Rs. was spent in allevi¬ 

ating distress, and suspensions of rei^enue amounted to lakhs, J he 
famine was, bowTvcTi by no means severe; more than tbrcc-foiirttLs of 
the people on relief works were menials, and largo stores of fodder and 
grain remained in most of the vilbges. The famine of 1899-1900 was 
only surpassed in iicvcrily by the fEunine above mentioned. The 

spread of irrigation hod, however, largely increased the area protected 
from drought; and, while in 1896-7 the affected area was 1,467 square 
ntileiT in 1899-1900 this had shrunk to 1*2^47 in gi^ter 

severity of the droughU The greatest daily average of persons relieved 
wiks in the week eivding March to, 19&0, when ^31632, or 9 per cent, 
of the population aflected, were in receipt of relief. I’hc total nwt of 
the Eamine was 7-5 lakhs. The total deaths from I>ecembtr, 1899^ to 
Ikloljcr, r9oo, were 2^,006* giving a death-mte of 69 as compared w ith 




the average rate of 37 pt:f i(O&0. Fever was responsible for iSpZ79 
and cholera for ij^JS dealhft+ llic tosses of cattle aniotmied to 
1 Sl^QW. ' 

*J'he District is in chaf|;e of ii Deputy-Commissioner, assisLed by three 
Assistant or Eatra-Asiistant Coiiimissioncrs, of whom 
■one is in charge of the District tfcasiirr; Each of the 
four rahi/s h under a f^Asi/dar^ assisted by a 

The Dcpitly-Commissioncrj as District Magistrate, is responsibk for 
crimmal Justice. Civil judicial work is under a Districi Judge j and 
bt>th oifkers are supervised by the DivisiDiuiS Judge of Delhik who is 
also Sessions Judge. The District Judge has two Munsifs under him, 
one at head-ciuoriersp the other at JhaJjar. There are also six honorary 
magistrates. The predotninimt form of crime is burglary. 

The villages are of unusual siacp avenigtng over ^,qm persons. They 
afford an excellent example of the village of Northern 

lndi3, a coTnmuniiy of ctunsmen linked together, someiimes bj descent 
from a common ancestor^ sometimes by marriage Ues, sometimes by a 
joint foundation of the village; with no community of propeityt but com- 
bining to manage the afTairs of the village by mijans of a counci o 
ciders; holding the waste and grazing ground^ as a rule, in common, 
and maintaining, by a cess dbtjibuted on individuals, a common un 
to which public receipts are brought and expenditure charg^. 

The early revenue histoiy under British rule naturally divides lUelt 
itilu two parts—that of the older tracts which form most of the area 
included .in the three northern laM/t, and that of the confuted 
^^states wliich belonged before the Mutiny to the NawAbs of Jh&ijar 
and Bahadurgarh. Thus the regular settlements made m 1333-40 
included only half the present District. The carliet settlements n^de 
in the older pri followed Rcgulaiioi^ IX of 1805, and were for sl^l 
terms In Rohtak little hetfd was paid to the ftegulalion, which kd 
doATi limt a tnoderatt (isscsamenL was conducive tflutJIjf lo the ‘^e 
interests of Government and to the well-being of its The 

revenue in iBa^ wax already ho heavy as to be nciuly intolerable, while 
the unequal distribution of the demand was even worse than ik bur¬ 
den. Nevertbcless an increase of Rs. 2,000 was leried in iB^S ^ 
Rs 4,000 shortly after. The last sumiiuur)' seUlctiiem made in 1835 
enhaeced iht deniiHid by Rs. jo.o*o. The regulai settlement r^de 
between 1S3S and 1S40 incrcoxed the assfissment by Rs, 14,000. This 
was never paid^ and the revisioti, which was immediately ordered, re¬ 
duced it by li lakh-H, or 16 per cenU Tbe progress of the Dktrirt since 
this concession wsx made has been a continuing proof of its 

Bahadurgarh and Jhajjar were resumed after the Mutiny. The 
various summary settlements worked well on the whole, and a n^nktr 
settlement was ma-dc^ Ivttwicen 1 36 o and 1 36 j. 


^2c J^OJ/TAA' IJ/smiCT 

The settlement of the whole District wits riivised between 1873 atid 
r&79. Rjites on im^'ated land vetted from 2 to K^. ajid on 
uniirigated Lirtd from 5 annas to Rs- 1-9^ Canal-irrigatcd land W4t^ as 
usualp assessed at a *dry * rate, plus owners' and occepierH' rates. The 
result of the new assessment was an increase of per cent- over the 
previous demand- fhe deninnd for 1903-4, including cesses, amounted 
to n&irly 11 laklis. lltc average fiijsc of a pfoprielary holding is 5 acres. 

The coSlecdons of land revenae alone and of total ruvenne arc show n 
below, in thousands of rupees t— 
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'ITic l>isirict contains ftve municipalities, RohtAK, lltiRi, JuajjaRp 
BA ffADUROARit, and Gohana ; and ten ‘ nertided areas^Naf which the 
most importimt are Maham, Kalanal^r, Muxolaxa, and Butana* 
Outside these, local affairs arc managed by a District board, whose 
income amounted in 190J-4 to Rs. 1.24,000^ The expenditure in the 
same year was Rs. 1,2 ^,000, the principal itern being public works. 

The regular police force conssists of 435 of aJl ranks, mcludiiig 63 
municipal police, under a Superintendent, who is usually assisted by 
1 inspectors. The village watchmen number jo2* 'Ihe District has 
10 fjolice stations, 4 outposts, and 17 road-posts^ 1 'hrce irackeTs and 
three camel sx^if^rs now form part of the ordinary force, I'hc District 
jiiil at bead-quarters has acconimodation for ajo prisoners. 

The atandard of education \$ below the avemge, though some pro¬ 
gress has been madL\ Rohtak stiind^ iw^enly-siAth among the twenty- 
eight Districts of the Punjab in respect of the literucy of its |jopulation+ 
In 1901 only 2-7 per cent, of the iiopuLation (5 males and o-i females) 
could read and write. The number of pupils under instruction was 
5,396 in 1880-1, 3,380 in 1890 1, 3,097 in 1900-1, and S1834 in 
In the hst year the District posso^ 9 secondary' and 63 primary 
(public) schodlfi and 2 adv'anccd and 43 cknicnlaiy (private) schoolsn 
with 211 girls in the public and 8 tn the private schawls. The Anglo- 
xernacutar school at Robtak town with 262 pupils is the only high 
.school. 1*he other principsil schools axe two Anglo-vernactlUr middle 
schemis supporttrd by the municipalities of Jhajjar and Cohina, and 
6 vernacular middle schools. The total e-^[>endituric oti education in 
1903-4 was Rs. 44,000, chiefty derived from Di.strict funds: fee^ 
provided nearly a third munidpal funds and Provincial grants 
between them a fifth, of the total e^ipenditurc. 

Besides the Rohtak civil hospftalt the District possesses five outlying 
dispensaHes. These in 1904 treatf^ a total of 59,7 M out-patientii and 
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I ,ot 6 ill paiients, while 1,894 oi«5ra«ons were perhirwed. I'he inconie 
was Rs. 10,000, atmosl eniirely derived from Lociil and mumcipa 
funds. 

J‘he number of successful vacciiwlions in 190J-4 was 14.406. nspfe; 
seniin^ raiS per i,ooo of population. The towns of Rohtak and Ben 

have adopted the Vaccination Act, 

[D, C. /, Ibhetson, Disirift G*KetUer ( i883'4)i H- C. hanshawe, 

.SeUfewmt Rip 9 ^t (1880),] . , , . . 

RohUk Tahsil. -Takal of Rohtak District. I’uiijab,lying between 
38* 38' and *9° 6^ N, nnd jd" 13' and 76* 4 S' K.. with an area of 
square miles. The po|3Ulation in i9«>* was 197, 7 ^ 7 . compared wit 
182.649 in 1 891. It contains five lowns-RonraK (population, lo.jaj), 
the hcad^uarlets, Bkki ( 9 , 7 * 3 ). KaUsAon (7.64®^ Kahhawr (5,0*4). 
and M AHAM (7,824)—and ' °* 'iUages, mctudiii^ Sasubi (3. i «)• J 
land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 .miounted to 3-9 lakhs. J he plain 
bi broken by a chain of sandhills on the vast and by s^ttcrod sandy 
eminences elsewhere, and ts tiartklly irrigated !)>’ the W estern Jumna 
Canal, 'I’recs are scarce, except round the villages and along the older 

canal-bninchcs. , , , , r ,t.* 

Rohtak Town, —Head<iuartcis of the iHstoct and Awrtf of the 

same name, Punjab, situated in a3 54 *''d 76 35 ® 

Southern Punjab Railway. 44 n'les north west of Delhi ; disuni by 
rail from Calcutta i.ooo miles, from Bombay 1.0*6. imd from t^richi 
863. Population (i90t)r *0,3*3. including 10,404 Hindus and 9.916 
Muhammadans. It is plausibly identified with the Rauhuaka or 
Rauhita of the RAjmmmni and uf Albirilnr; but tradition avers 
that its ancient name was RuliU:«nrh or ‘the fort of Rohl»i4 a Pouv^r 
RiliS, and iioinls to the mound called the Khokm Koi mi the site of 
the old lowTi. U is also said tliat Muhammad ofClhor d^lroyed the 
town soon after it hud been rebuilt liy Prilhwl Rij m it6c. but .t is 
not mentioned by the earlier Muhammadan historians, A cotoy of 
‘jhaiktui from Yemen are said to have built a fwt ; and the ™ 
of Bimlima, an ancient site dose by. also settled 10 the town, «b'ch 
became the capital of u ftef uf the [>dhi kingdom. 
grandson and heir of llatban, was enticed from Mutan by RaikubM 
and put tu here about 1286; iwid in 1410 KbiiJ KhflJit i e 

Saiyid. besieged Idrts Khftn in Rohtak fort, and look it after a sis 
montlis- siege. After the decline of the Mughal power Rohtak, situai^ 
on the border line between the Sikh a«d Murittha powe^ pas^ 
through many vicissitudes, follirifi into the hands of one dneftmh after 
iinotber. It became the hrad-riuartert of Rohtak District m 18*4, and 

was ntundered in the Mutiny of 1857, , . 

The municipality was created in 1867. The income duimg tlic 
ten yeani ending i9o*-3 averaged Rs. *4.9«»t espendituie 
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Rs. 24,400, In 190J-4 the income was Rs. 25^000, chiefly derived 
from cKtroi ^ and the entrcnditure was Rs. 3j,6oo. I'he lown is an 
impoTlanL trade centre; and four faclories for ginning cotlun and tmc 
for ginning and pressing have fccently been established. 'I'he number 
of factory hands in 1904 was zjyn Muslin turbans interwoven witii 
gold and silver thread a^nd a form of muslin known as are pro* 

duced. The Anglo-vernacuLiir high school is managed by the Educa- 
lional department 

Rnhtang.— Fttss in the Kulii subdivision of K^gra District, Pnm 
jab, situated in ji* 22' K, and 77° ty' E^i across the Himftlayflii range 
which dhides the KulQ valley from iJlhuL 'I'he [lO-SS leads from 
Roksar in LiUiul to Rllla in Kothi Manili of RulQ. The elevation 
is only 1 jtj26 feet p a rcmariuLbly low level considering that the sides 
rise to JSiOoo and ib,ooa feefp while within 12 miles are |>uaks over 
30,000 feet in heigh U The high roiid to I^h and Vlrkand from Kulil 
and Kingra goes over this pass, which [s practicable for bden iiiulcs 
and ponies, The j^iiss is dangerous, and genemlly impd-Ssable between 
Ncrt'cmber und the end of March or even later. 'I'hrough it the 
mocisoon nun^ reach the Chandra valley^ and the Befis rises on its 
southern slope. 

Roht&s. —Fortress in the District and fttAtfl of Jheluiiip Punjab^ 
situated in 32® 55' K\ and 73*48' E., in milcii notih-west of Jheium 
town, in the gorge whtre the Kahiti torrent bmkk^ through the low 
eastern spur of the I'llht range. The fortrtrK was bnik by the cmiieror 
Sher Shih Suri, after his expulsion of Hum^yUn in 1542, to hold in 
check the Gakhars, who were allies of the exiled emperor. The 
Gakbars endeavoured to prevent its construction, luid labour was 
obtained with such dilikulty that the cost exceeded 40 lokh^ in modem 
cuirencyp 'I'he circumference is about zi iinles^ and the walls arc 
30 feet thick and from 30 to 50 feet high. There are lowers and 
gateways, of which the most initnsing is the Schal GatCp u hne 
specimen of the Fath^ style, over jo feet in height, with exquisite 
balconies on the outer walls. I'he fortress was named after the fort 
of Rohtlj in Bengal, the scene of a victory of Sher SbillL The nonh- 
eni wall is now a ruitij and within the forUficatioii^ Ucs the sniaJl but 
flourishing village of Roht^ 

Robtfisgarh. —Hill fort in the S;issiri.m subdivision of ShSMb^d 
Districtp Bengalp situated in 24* 37^ N. and S3® 55^ E», about 30 mites- 
south of Sasai&m town, overlooking the junction of the Koel with the 
Son river. Population (x90t), 1,899, derives its name from the 
young prince Kohitiswap son of Haris Chandra, king of the Solar race. 
Little or notliing is known concerning the persons who held the foil 
until ijoo, when it is supposed to Itave belonged to Prailp DhawaJa^ 
father of the last Hindu king. Sher SliSh captured RohlA^gurh in 
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15und imniedioliely bii^^n lo slrenijtfcit^i ihf fortifii:j«.tit*Eiit i but the 
work liad (itit prugTtii^ed ver>' far, whuii lie selected u mure favourable 
site iti the rtcighbourhood nl the [jIucc still known as Sher^arh- Man 
Akbrtfs Hindu gcneraS, on being appointed viceroy of Bengal 
ai^d Bihlr, ^iel&etcd Rohtgbgurh £iS Ins stronghold; and, according to 
two inscriptions in Sahskni and PcTsiMtij erected n^any of the buildings 
now fTfisting, When he died, the fortress was attached to the office 
of aitr of the emperor^ by whom the govertiorij were appointed. 'Jllc 
governor of ihe place in 1612- 4 protected Shifi Jatiftn’s family when 
that prince was in rebellion againset his fallYer Hohti'igarh waa surren¬ 
dered to the British soon after the battle of BuKar in 1764. 

The remains of the fortress now occupy it part of the uible-land, 
about 4 miles from east to west^ and § nitlcs from north to souths with 
a circiimfcTcnce of nearly 2® miles^ On the south-east comer of the 
plateau is an old icmpk eat led Koht^san, where an image of RohitJlsw a 
was wnrshipfKd until destroyed by Aiiiangzeb^ It is situated on 
a steep peak^ and is approached by a great stone staircase amnged 
in gronjM; of steps with successive landings^ Close by is the lumple 
of Haris Chaitdni, a graceful building consi^iing of a small pEltared 
hitll covered by hve domes. Within the gate at Raj Ghat there must 
have been a very considerable building, which k thought to have 
formed the private residence of the commandant. Other remains, 
s^atie of which date back to the tin^e of bher Shah^ are scattered over 
the pklcau^ The most interesting of these k the palate or Maftilsarai^ 
which is attributed to Min Singh, It is irregularly buiU without any 
architectural pretenstons, the most sltiking building being the main 
gateway^ a niassive structure consisting of a large (k^thic arch, with the 
hgure of nn elephant on cstih side, iTie imiace i% however, of great 
interest as being the only specimen of xMughal civil arehiit^cture in 
Bengal, and os giving un insight into ihe conditions of miliiary life 
under tlutt empire, 

Hojhan, —Village in the Rijaiipur ftsAsi^ of Dent Chazi KItIes 
I> istrict3 Punjab, situated in jS* 41^ N, and 6i>^ 5^^ E., on the west 
bank of the Indus, below Ikr.i Gha/i KhAn town. Po|mlation (itjot), 
»^i77. It is the capital nf the Majiari Balocli, having been founded 
by Uahr.lm KhAiv famamfdr or chief of lhat tribe, abiui 1S25. 'Phe 
village contains a fme ociuithousc, built by the late chief for his use 
iLS honorary magistnite, and a mosque and tomb erected in memory 
uf his Either and nephew. Woollen rugs and nose^bags for horses 
are nmnufacturotL A vemaeubr middle school is inaintained by the 
District board- 

Ron TaJuka*— North-eastern MlvJkd of Dbilrwilr District, B<jmb4y, 
tying between 15® jo' imd 50^ N- aid 75^ and 76* 2' E., with 
ill area of 453 square miles. There art two towns, Ron (popula- 
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tioHp the bead^quuiler^ and GA/iiNDliAOABH (Syl^s^) l 

vilUgcsj inuludiiiy NARttrAL {Sp^a j) nnd Savdi (5,2oj), 'i'he popuk- 
tion in 1901 103,398* compared whh ^hc 

density, ^39 per :iqimt mik, is sligfnly below the Distrit:t 

average. The deniitnd for land revenue in 1903-4 i S lakhs, 
and foe cesses Rs. 14,000. Ron M/aJui h a stretch cif rich black soil, 
without a hill or upland^ The people aic f^kilfol, Itard-working husband¬ 
men, and well-to-do^ The ft-ater^upply is poor* and the Jinnual rainfall 
averages only about 33 irifchos^ 

Ron Town.— Head-qmirters fjf the /JMfi of the same name in 
Dharw'ar I>‘Lslrictp Bombay^ situated in 15*^ 43' N- and 75^ 44^ 55 

mi lei itorih-east of DMxwir lowm Popukiion (<901)1 7,39^. Ron 
liajt Seven black sioiie t^niplcs^ 3n one of which is an inscription dated 
11 So. Tlie town conuins two sscha^k, one of w hich iji for girls. 

Roorkee TaJiafl.— EastenJ /ahsii of Saharatipur District, United 
Provinces, lying between 39^ and 30° S' and 77^* 43'' and 
78^ E2^ Er, with an area of 796 si^uare mites- It is bounded on the 
north by the Siwiiiks, on the east by the Ganges, and on the south 
by MuialTaTnagikt District. It comprises the fargaftat of Roorkee, 
JwfilApur* Mongbur, nnd BhagwUnpur, The population fell from 
290^498 in t89t to 386,903 in i^ot. There are 416 villages arvd 
sk towns, liARriw^AR Union (poputation, 35.597)^ Rocrruk (17,197)^ 
the M^fi hcad-(|iiartcr5p and Manglaur (10,765) being the largest 
In 1903-4 the demand for land fuvemie was Hs^ 3 jS5,ooOj and for 
cesses Rhi. 63,000. In the same ycitr the urea under cultivation was 
369 square miles, of which 38 were irrigated. Besides the foresU on 
the slopes and at the fool of the Siwlliks, the contains 30 square 
miles of gracing reserve south of Roorkce, known jis the Pathn fOTest, 
3ind a large area of low'-lying land in the Canges AMdar. I'he head- 
wrorks of the UphiiR Ganges Canal are near Hard war, but the area 
irrigated in this fa^sU l^ smalL The average ralnrull is about 43 inches, 
being the highest in the District. Successful drainage o]>finiliorui hax^e 
been carried out near Pathri. 'I'lie form-s a regular subdivision 

of live District, with a Civilian Joint Magintralc and a Depuly-ColleGtor 
recruited in India, who reside at RcKirkce. 

Roorkeo Town Head-quarters of the /aAsU of the same 

name, and omtomtienl, in Sahfiranpur District* United I'rovinceSt 
sitiLxied in nf $1' N, and 77* 53^ on the main line of ibc Oudb 
and Rohilklrand Railway, and connected by road with Saharanpur and 
ilardwflr. The Upper Gatiges Canal passes between the native town 
and the cantonment. Populatum (1901), I7 t197i including 9 i 55 ^ 
Hindus and 6,197 MuhammadtUis. 

Roorkee was the head-quartera of a f^utAdl or rnentioned 

in the Aifi-lAJt/wl [ but about i^^Op when the Ganges Canal works 
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iiiniiiiiciKTd, ii woiv a inc« inud-built %’illagc on ihe lw4iti of thts Solani, 
It U noft' a fair-sizctJ towrig vrith broad ni€ta]1ed rioadwaya meeting at 
Tight aiigl«3 and lined nith csicdicnt shops. It is provided with 
gcKKi saucer dmifis, which are flushed with water pumped from the canal. 
.\ !>hoi1 di?^UMVCe above the town the Ganges Canal is t^irricd over the 
wide bed of the StJani by a magnificent brick aquediicl Koorltee 
first became imijortanl 05 the head-rpiartCTsof the canal worksho|JS and 
iron foundry'! which were established in 1845-6, and tended and 
improved in 1S50. l or thirty years the workshops were ccmducled 
rather on the fiTOting of a private business than as a Government 
concem. In 1BS6 they were brought under the ordinary' rules for 
tiuvcrnmcTit manufacturing de|Kirtmenls. I'he annual out-turn is 
valuwl at about 3 to 3 laklis, and &c workmen were employed 
in lyoj. Roorkee is the he^d^iuarteTs of the Bengal Sappers and 
MincrSi who have large wesrkshops^ employing 135 men in 1503. The 
most imparEant institution isi hciw-cvcr+ the Thomason Engineering 
College, called after \U founder, who Lieutenant-Governor from 
1S43 to 1853^ This institution had its origin in 1 ckss started in 1845 
til tUfiin native youths in engineering, to assEi in the iniporLint public 
worka then beginning. I’he decision arrived at in 1847 to cany" out 
the Ganges Canal project increased the nccessily for a wcll-ifained staff 
of engineers^ and the college was opened in 184 3 ^" in 1851 there 
were 50 student*^ and 42 had entered the service* Up to 1875 each 
student received a siijjiend; but from tliat year the number of scholar¬ 
ships and the number of guaranteed ap|is>mtment 5 were Hmited, though 
education remained practically free. Since ^896 all students e.\cept 
soldiers aitd industrial appri^ntices have |jaid fees, but the applications 
fnr admission far exceed the accoirimociition^ In the same ytnv the 
methods of iiiiitruccioit were greatly developed, a [id the college was 
practically rebuilt, rhcrc arc now' chemicaL, physical^ electrical, and 
mechanioil laboratories, and technical wtjrkshoijs fitted with the Latest 
tools and rnnehEnery. I'he press is supplied w sih power machmes, and 
turns out all ^nrieties of work besides ordinary printings There are alsoj 
mechanical nnd indta^trLai classes. TliC total number of students in 
1903-4 WLiii 369 ; and in 1903 the press cmpl*^y«JtS ^^5 ^^'tjTkment und 
the workshops s^i besides 77 studenEs^ Roorkeu is also the head- 
quiirters of the Society for the Projiagalion of the Gospel and of the 
American Methodist Missiom in this Uistrict* The Joint ^[agist^ate 
aitd the Dcpuly-Collcctor puated to the subdivisiont and an EKcCutivi; 
Engineer of the UfH>er Ganges Canah reside here. 

The municipality wa5 created in tSSB. Ihc income and eipertdityre 
from 1892 to 1901 averaged Rs. J7j«w 4>^d Ra. 16*000, In r903-4 
the income was Rs. 2 7iOooj chiefly from octroi (Rs. i 6*ooq) ; and the 
cx|)enditurc was Rs. aS^ooo* 
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Brides the Bfiiiyttl Sappers And Mincrii, iwo ho^vy batteries uf 
artillety are ordinaiily stationed here. 'J'he canton ineni income and 
expenditure are about Rs. 6^000 annunllyi and the population of the 
cantanment in l^roi was 2,951* 

RaserA.— 'fowri in Daibhan^ District^ Bengal * 5 ^^ RusEitiu 
Roshnabad,— Estate in Tippem District, Eastern Bengal and 
AsJiam. Ssf Chakijv Ko'ssrNAHAJi 
Rot4&^- Place of arehacolo^cal interest in Jlielum Districtj Punjab. 
Sei RniiTAs. 

Ruby Mines District, -District in the Mandalay Division of 
Upper Burma, lying between 22*43^ and 24^ 1' K. mid 95° and 96° 
43' E., with swi area of 1+9 h’’ square miles, 'rhe Shan State of Mdivg- 
uni {Momeik) lies to the esist^ md is for the present administered as 
H. suhdiviaion of the DistrLcu The combined arffli is bounded on the 
north by Kath^l and Bhamo DrslricEs : on the east by the S^orth 
Hsenwi State; on the south by the Tawngpeng and Hslpaw Stat^ 
and Mandalay District; and on the weal by Shwebo and KathA Dis- 
irScti With the exception of a thin strip of land about 20 miles long 
by 2 milei wide^ half-way down its western border, the whole area lies 
cast of the Irrawaddy. 'I'he District pro|>tir consists 
lisped. tiacbi^ essentially difTerent in configuration; 

a long plain runriing north and south bordering the 
river and extending b^k some dozen miles from Sis banks ] and in 
the soulh a mass of nigged mauntalns, stfetchirtg eastwards from the 
level, in the centre of which lies the Mogok plateau. North of thb 
miiss the ground rises rmpidly from the plains to a ridge bordering 
the District proper on the east and sepumting it from the basin of the 
Shwelij in which the whole of the Mbngmit Stale is cuniprihedr The 
highest peak in the District is Taungme* 7 miles north wf^t of Mogok 
and 7tS5i feet above the sea; and elsewhere are several imposing hilts 
conspicuous among them being tlie Shw'eudaung (6,231 feeOi a Htde 
to the wcit of the hrst-named cmincnoe^ I’hc Irmwaddy washes iirtarly 
the whole of the western border of the District from north to south, the 
upper part of its course being wide and doited with islandwhile 
the lower pwt^ known as she first defile, lies confined between steep 
rocky banks which give a succession of picturesque views to the 
traveller on the river. The watercourses running across the plains into 
the Irrawaddy are for the most part short and of little iniporiance- 
After the Irrawaddy the river most worthy of note is the bhweli (or 
.\atn Mao), a considerable stream, which enters the Mdngmit State 
from Chinfl near the important trade cenlfc cif Nanihkam, and runs in 
a rocky defile in a south-westerly direction through Mongmit lui far p 
the village of xMyiison. Here it abruptly takes a northerly course tilt 
' EHctadlni' Muiij^fil SuiU, 
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h iii clcM li^e norihL-ifii boundiiry of tliu DLss.^ct^ it bends 

sharp]fiouib-west asain to meet the Irniwaddy a (ew TtiileN above 
Tigyaing in Kathrl District. The valley below ^^yiL■^on is wide Jind to 
a certain cstcni cultivatedj in marked ronirasi in the country’ on the 
upper couT'}^+ At Myitson the Sbweli Is joined on the left by a stroftm 
fomied by the junclion of the KEii^ which rises near Shwertyaimghin in 
the Mogok suhdi^^&Eort, and the Nam Mit (Meik)^ wi'atenng ihe valley 
in which ihc capital of ihe MGngmii State Is siiuatedi Another stream 
dcivt-rving of mention is the Moybe or Nam Pe, which rises in ihe 
Tawngpeng State, and, after skirling ihc southern boundary of M&ng- 
mii and of the Diairict proper, turns sDu(h lo sepntute ihe HsT|iaw 
State from MandaLiy T^islHct* finishing iu course the Madaya 

The whole of llw? Ruby Mines District is occupied by ciysulline 
rocks, nTflioly gneisses, and pyrosere granulints, trii^'ersed by giains iif 
lourmalint-boiring granite, Between -I'liabeikltyin and Mofiok bands 
of crystallios liniostone are interbeddcrl with the gneiss and from these 
the rubi&i of tbe District are derived. The stones were formerly 
obtained fiom the limestone itself, but tbc principal purees now arc 
the clays atid other debris filling up lisfluies luid caves in the limestone 
and the alluvial gravels and clays of the valleys of Mogot and 
Kyatpyin. Besides rubies, sapphires and spinds with totirtnaline are 
found in the alluvium. Graphite occuts in small ^kes disseminai^ 
through the liimstonc, and in a few localities is concentrated in 
pockets of considerable si*e along the junction of the limestones with 

ihegneiEL j , l 

The vegetation is much the same as is described in the article on 
the North KRN Sh,vn Statej!. In the evergreen itacts it is V'cry 
luxurianh 

Tigers and leopardjt are coirnnoti and very deslmciive to c^tll^s 
Bears, liog, bison, rJoifid/', and jjy/ (barking-decT) are all numerousH 
Klephonts are found in places, especially In Mdngmit territory, and 
here and there rhinoceros have been met with. 

The Mogok piatenu is situated at a high altitude and possesses 
a temperate climate well suited to Europeans, the niaximum and 
minimum temperatures at Siogok averaging jo* and 37 in December 
and 3 e* and 59* in May. Bernardmyo, a small station lo miles to the 
north-west of Mogok, and somewhat higher, enjoys a climate colder 
and more bracing. It used to be a military sanitarium, but the troops 
have now been withdrawn from it. The climate of tbc river-side town¬ 
ships rtsemblw that of Mandalay, but the country farther from the 
liver at the foot of the hills is very malarious. 'J'he MOngmit valley, 
UTo, is unirtalihy, but, unlike that of Mogok, is cjcessively hot. The 
pinfall varies cnnddetahly in the dlfferunl subdivisinns. During the 
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thtee )'ears ending 190J i( Averaged 44 inches at ThAbeikVyinj 43 
incht.-^ at >t6ngnn^ and 9-8 inches at Moguk^ 

The Ruby Mines DistHct was con^itEtuied in r8S6 on the annexation 
of Uppcf Buntia, but ysna pnictically left to JtseSf^ so £ilr any attempt 
at formal adniinisiralion o^ncerned, until the end 
HiitorT+ when a column under Cencml Stewart 

ftiarched up to Mofiok. Some opposition was encountered in the 
neighljourbood of TaungmCi hut it slight and tsi^ily overccMiie, and 
the new District remained quiet for about two years after its fir^a 
occupation. Then troubles fell on it from ouhside, the result of the 
vigorous operations in the neighbouring plains, which drove the insur¬ 
gents into the hills. Towards the end of the two years it was reported 
that the capital of Mongmit was being tlircatened hy a large gathering 
under Saw Van Naing, a rebel leader who hud established his heich 
quarters at ^lanjxin, a village situated three days' march north-east 
of :if&ngniil. As a rffiult of these reiKuts a small detechment of troops 
was posted at Mdrigmit I after an unfottuitate encounter in which, 
owing to ioaufficLcnt information^ a handful of trun|js snflered a reverse^ 
a considerable besdy of dacoita which had ads-anced on Mdngmit was 
attacked and severely defeated. The disturbances naturally affected 
the rest of the District. TwinnK^t an important village of 300 hnu&es 
on the bftut of the Irrawaddy, was taken and burnt by a hand under 
one Ngn htaung. Another man of ihe same name and other minor 
dacoits from the same port threatened the District, and a feeling 
of insecurity prevailed. On the Tawngpeng border also Nga Zeya^ 
a noted desperado, who had been driven out of ManchLlay, was re|K3r[cd 
to have a considembk following. Dacoities were numerous, and the 
main road from Uoguk to Thubeikkyin became very urisa/e^ especially 
during the rains, when it was haunted by the two Nga Maungs and 
other outlaws. 'I'he niLliiary garoison was therefore strengthened: an 
attack tt'iLs made on Manpon and Saw Van Nai tig's gathering was dis^ 
persed; ai the same time stepi were taken to strike at the root of the 
ev^l by im[iroving the adminisLration of the neighbouring States of 
MOiiglong and I'awngpeng, and Gurkha titx>ps were substittited for 
the existing garrisonr fhe net result of all these meajiur^ was that 
the diiturbances were reduced to sporadic dacoiiies of a JH-Uy nature, 
chiefly commiiied on traders on the road between iMogok and Tha- 
beikk)'in, and these were finally checked by the maintenance of patrds 
on the road and the establishment of military police posts in the more 
important wayside villagesr The District i^ now perfectly quiet. 

The oldest pagoda of w'hich anything is known in the neighbourhood 
of Mogok is the ShwekugyL, huih in Dhammaihav.'ka Min's time- It 
is said to have been erected on the precise spot where the elephant 
which brought some bones and hair and a tooth of Gautama from 
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iitdifl knelt down with its [itecitnis burden. At Kyatpyin there ik 
a pagoda on the summit of a hill known as Pingutanng, remarkable 
chiefly for the amount of labour that must have been involv^ in the 
carriage of the materials to .tueh a height. Tag^ung, a village on 
the Irmwaddy in the west of the District, rt the site of the earliest 
of the known capitals of Burma. Traces ol the old city walls are still 
to be seen ; and among the mins of the pagodas terra'cotta tablets 
of considerable antiquitj', known generally as Tagaung bricks, liave 
been found in the past. Of the Tagauttg pagodas, the four of most 
note are the Shwerigon, the ShweMdi, the Shwebontha, and the 
Shwegugyi. The most frequented shrine in the District « the Sb«e- 
myindin near Mongmit, which is the scene of a large gathering of 
many nationalities at the full moon of‘J'abaung (March) in every year. 

The prjpuhtion of the District, excluding the Miingrait State, was 
34,oft» in rSgt and 43,96* in 1901, while that of ihe p^p^iatiou. 
Mdngmit State in the latter year mu 44.7t>3. 'I’he 
distribution of the population of the combined areas in rgot is set forth 
bt!ow 
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^[OGOi^ js ih-c tsniy urban fircn of any sist- J h(sr& bas been oofi- 

sidcmble immigration from the Shan States, and to a less extent from 
the adjoining Districts of Mandiday and Shwet». Buddhism i* the 
religion of 79 per cent, of the populaiion and Animism that of most of 
the remainder. 1 -ess than half the people speak Burmc-W and Shan- 
Kachin and Ihiiaung are both strongly represented- 

Burmans numbered 35,ao* 'tt *9**' almost the entire 

population of the river-side {Thabeikkyin and Tagaung) townships, and 
one-third of that of the Mpgok township. I'hcre are 10,400 
Burmesfrspeakers. that is Burmans and mixed Burmans and Shans, in 
the MOngmil State, where they inhabit the larger villages in the valleys 
of the Shweli and its tributaries, Shans numbered 16 ,Sob in i9or, 
being widely distributed over the Mogok township and the entire 
Mongmit State except in the Kodaung tract, where they have to a large 
extent bean ousted by Kaehins. The pAiAUJfos numbered 16,400. 























They share the Kodaung u>wn?shi[j with the Kachins, and are found ixi 
considerable numbers in the M&ngniit and Mogul: itswnships. I'he 
KACHiJfSj numbering form half the pcaputalion of the Kodaung 

tract, and have spread into die Mongndt loimshEp, There were a>Soo 
natives of India m 1901 (of whom only 370 resided in the Mungmi^ 
State). About one-rouTth are Musalmans and the rest Hindtis, and 
two-thirdis of the total reside in Mogolc and its suburbs. The f'ensus 
of T 901 show ed I hat 50^900 persona^ or 58 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion. were directly dependent u^xm agriculture, a low proportion for 
Burma^ TrStcluding the Mogot township^ the ^lercentage l^ecomes 7a 
as conijiaretl with the Provincial average of f36. Of the agricilhuml 
population^ 38,700 persons were returned as dependait upon 
(shifting) cultivation. About to ^lercent, of the total w ere dependent 
upon industries connected with precious stones. No Christian minions 
are maintained. 

Owing to the hilly nature of the District the area of faNN^ya culdva- 
tloii is proponionatcly largCi but rice is aUo grown on the low^-lying 
levels. The sail in the valleys is usually rich and 
Agriculture. rainfall is everywhere sufEcienh eied out with the 
help of some small imgatiuii wtrrkfi* for the needs of the crops. Rice 
In the plaiti;i is as a rule first raised in nurseries^ but the majirr (hoi- 
season) Cfop ts sown broadcast in the tanks as they dry up. Both the 
plough (^^) and the harrow {/ww) are employed^ arid for ploughing 
purposes the bufhiJo is in most general use. The advantages of 
manure are not fully understood (except by the Chinese gardeners near 
^fogok), though the stubble is burnt for fertilmug purposes on the 
fields. Afi experimental orchard was started some little time ago at 
Bernard myo, but was destroyed by hre before any good re.vull had 
been attained- The garden was finally given up when it wus proved 
that the rains hroie before the fruit could ripen. 

The cultivated area of the District ia very^ small. The main agricul- 
tunal statistics for 1903-4 are shown bi the following table, in square 
mites: — 
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Rtce h the staple cropi^ the great bulk of the out turn being hon^csied 
during the cold season. Afarin rice is grown chrefly in .^Ii>ngmit and 
Thabeikkyin. The 'wet' rice Land In the District proper in igoj-.| 
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compnaed acres, A very small area (400 acres) h under 

sesaofiunr, and a still stiialkr itrea under njaize. All kinds of vefie- 
tables are extensively grown; and+ in paxticukr^ ihe Lwaw colony near 
Bemardmyo cultivates potaioes, which do very well on the higher 
landsr 

Exi>erimcntii have lately been made in coffee-growing on the Mogok 
hills. The soil is said lo be suitable, but the industry is imposaibk at 
present owing to the high rata that have to be paid for labour, 1 be 
jungles in the vallej'S are being gjadilally clearedp and cultivation is 
slowly extending over the face of the country; but the husbandmen 
are lamentably conservative and no impTOvemenis in the quality of 
seed can be recorded. Exfjeriments nvcre made at one time mth 
Hawiia tobaccop but they ended in complete failure owing to the 
inclement weather. A similar venture was recently started with Virginia 
tobacco seed. No adi'anccs have been made under the I^nd Improve¬ 
ment Loan-s Act^ but advantage is taken of the Agriculturists’ Ujans 
Aetp a sum of more than R!>, 20,000 having been ad^nced under it 
during the four years ending 1903-4. The loans are utihred ebiefly 
for the purchase of buffaloes for ploughing- 

Little attention is paid to the breeding of live slnckp and nature b 
allowed free play. I'he ponies are as a rule under iired, good beasts 
being hard to get A little aitention jjaid to breeding would be of 
great advantage and help to rescue this uiieful type of animal from 
further dctcrionttiunp if not Frona total cKtinction. 'fherc are no recog¬ 
nised gtaaing grounds^ except those reserved by the tores! dcpurimcntt 
but uncultivated land und jungle are abundant- 

The Distrii t contains no Government irrigatirm works, hut nearly 
j,3oo acres of land arc irrigated. I hc fisheranc confined to the 
Thabeikkyin subdiviaion. The number of recognized fisUii^ aras is 
tfip and then* are divided between the Hiagaujig and Tbabeikk>tn 
townships, 11 belonging to the former and s latter, Tl^ 

nif3>t imporLint IS the Vwahmwc fisheryp which brought in Rn. 4,300 in 
1903-4- The total revenue from this source is about Rs. 3C^ooa, 

The forests art greatly afFccted and modified by ihe physical 
gt^ jgruphy, which nmst be brtclly describtxl to explain the chaiacter 
oF its vcgetiition. The dry tract of Burma cxlei^ds Sprats, 
from Shwebo into live Ruby Mines District in a bond 
of ab4>UT JO to I z mile* broad fmtn ThabeiLkyin and Tagaung- This 
arid stretch is boundeel by lalerite hills, which in their turn give place 
to the high range of the Irrawaddy-Shwcli w'ntershed, with a large spur 
runniitg eastwards to Mt^ok, and boosting of peaks of 6,000 feet and 
higher. On the eastern side uf thijv watershed the groond slopes gently 
to an elevalE?d plat^u of lalcrite drained by sandy streams, which 
usually disappear into plains of grass as the Shweli is approached. On 
voi^ Kxt. V 
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the farther side of that streaai, i.t on ita cast bank, perennial iilreaau 

drain a hilly ccMinlry of nieumorpliic rocks. ^ ^ 

On the dry tract the vcgeuiion partakes of the scrub-like eharatler 
of the forest of the dry »iie, the only bamboo being llie mj-ii* 
ej/amt4S itriditt), while the trees, except new the rtw and yWs, arc 
for the most part stunted cuteh CaUirAu). TIvis is the only 

tree of any economic value. It grows sparsely now, but iimst have 
been plentiful in the past. tVherever the dry plain land rup up lo 
meet the kterite hills there are stretches of itidaitig, or forests m which 
the in {DipUroearput is the predominant tree. Where 

the laterite is modified with clay the forest is mixed with bambeo 

(ZJ+ j/rt'rfj/f), latd ihe chanicteristic tree is llic {Ttrmi/ia/ta 

O/h^rt}. As the watershed of the Irrawaddy is reached, the latcifi^ 
gives way to mclamorphic rocks, and the forest changes to the mixed 
deciduous type. This consUbi of tesdt, pyhgajie, and deciduous trees 
mixed with bamboos. As the elevation rises, the high evergreen forest 
of Burma is encountered, with larious species of oaks and chestnuts, 
eugenias, /}ip/er^rpuf tiievif, and Btfi forming the upper stratum, 
below wliieh are found palms, screw pintH, canes, and bamhotw, while 
the lowest stratum is comixised of shrubs und ferns niiikm]; a dense 
mass of vegetation. As the elevation increases to fi.ooo feet, wild tea 
{Cgfuf/Sii /Aei/tm) and cinnamon are found, while on the topmost 
levels there is no vegetation uscepl short grass wlitch forms open 
plains, while the ridges are covered with pines (JVMtit A'^uya). This 
is the nalutal sequence W'hcrc not modified by the action of man; 
where, howevrrr, ^witijn-cullirtg has been prevalent, the cx^rc^ 
forests turn into Ituge savannahs of coarse grass, 8 to lo feet high in 
the rains, which arc burnt annually in the iiot season. On the latentc 
hills and plateaux to the east of the I rTawaddy Shwdi waters! icd, tins 
forests consist of pure itu/aiHg jungle, which in Mdngniit covers al»ui 
1,800 square miles. On the tanks of tiie streams, where the Mil is 
good alluvial toam, pure leak forests of fine quality arc met with, tir 
paifiiuM mixed with tamboo, W'est of the Shweli the otdin^‘ 
deciduous mixed forests of Burma are the rule, till, as the elevation 
increases, they are displaced by evergreen vegetation. 

Owing to the extent of the niiiural teak forests, very little sy-Slematic 
planting has Ikoi undertaken, a small tnHHsya of JS acre; taing the 
only area under plantations in the District. Ati aliumpt is licing made 
to reafforest the grass savannahs emrsed by /(t«n^|•tr^:uttit^g in the hills, 
by putting down pine seedlings. About 30 acres were .so treated; but 
the pines were burnt and destroyed the first year, while in the secon 
year the growth, thoi^h protected, was poor. In 1003-4 fhe itfea 0 
the Forest division was 5,399 square miles, of which 994 square rou^ 
were composed of 'rtsened' and 4,405 of unclasscd forests. The 
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receipts of the furrat m 190^-4 rtniounled to nEarly 

4 j laJcbLi, 

’ITie fiiiiiii industry is the extraction of rubies^ sapphire^ and ^ipinels, 
all three of which are found EOgcihcr in the same gmvd'beds. The 
Burma Euby Mines Company, Liiriitcd, works on 
a large scale at Mogok and elsewhere wtlh modern 
machinery^ under a special licence; and a large tmt fluctuating num 
ber of natives take oiii ordinary licences, which do not permit the yse 
of machinery. The com^Hoy's workings take the form of Lirge o;jen 
excavsitions- At present these ^"ary from ao to 50 feet in depth and 
arc kept dry' by powerful puin|>s j the ruby earth (luodly known as 
ia loaded by coolies into tmeks and hauled up inclines to the 
washing tnachines^ w^hich are merely rotary^ cylinders discharging into 
large pons, where by the action of and revohing teeth the mud 
is separated from the graved The ktter is then treated in pulsating 
machines which stHI further reduce the bulkj and finally the residue is 
picked over by hand. For the year ending 1904 the following was the 
result of the company's operations: rubies, 199^238 carats, \'alued at 
13 lakhs; sapphtresp iii955 earals, valued at 8,700 j and spineK 
16,030 camisp valued at Rs. 26,300h Of this totah intones worth 8-8 
lakhs were sent to London for dispose therfii and 4*5 laklia^ worth 
was sold Locally. 

The staff iji 1904 consisted of the following: 44 Europeans and 
Eurasians, earning from Rs. 150 to Rs- Sw a Cflonlh oich; 354 Bur- 
nizLnSp at R. i each a day; Jt073 Chinese, ShalU, and MainglhaSi at 
R. I a day; and 248 mitivea of India, ut from Rs. lo bj Rs, 100 
a months making a total of ipdrg hands^ The company derives itn 
|KJW€tr from an electric installation driven by watetp which genemtes 
about 450 horse power* During the dry season, steam is used to 
a limited extent, the fuel being cut locally. 

The nunilicr of native miners varies wery much* but the average for 
nine years ending 1904 was i,J 3 Ci Frying to the company Rv. 60 a 
month per set of three men working each mine. It is quite impossible 
to estimate their gain ; but, as the working expenses arc at least Rs. ao 
A luonth in addition to the sum paid to the comjjanyi the industry 
must poduce Rs. 33^500 a niotiih before any profit is nvade. 'nic 
four methods of native mining adopted and known as AmjraJi* or hill^sidc 
workings* or cave workings, ftace-w/jpa or pit workings, and jr or 
damming a stream and diving for the gravel behind the dam or weir. 
^[ost of the produce is sold locally^ though fine stones frequently go 
direct lo Ijondon. In additioti to the mining de^ribed abovcp women are 
allowed to wash with small boskets in all peremuaJ streams licence free. 
Their individual earning!! are probably not often more than a few annas 
a day, but occosiimally they pick up a ^'aluable stcnci and on the whole 
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their takings mu&i he not inconwdenible. The)' sell (heir finds, vsua.11) 
It the end of each day's wotki to small rubj’ pedlars, . , 
Tpvrmaline occurs in the District, and is mined on an 
scale itcar Nyaimgdauk. on the road to MbngKmg, and at Mdngmit. 
The Burtna Ruby Mines Company did a little work a yws ago on 
an outcrop of gold-beanng quarU about 5 rnilcs 
the assays «et« not encouraging, and the place was 
bago is found on the surface at many places, notably near W apyu^nng. 
The comfiiiny sank fiev'ciat shafts al On^im, but the vein und An 
further mining was discontinued. Various other persons have fnoin 
rime to time obtained prospecting licences and started a ceitam amoun 
of work, but the results seum in all cases to have been unsatrsfactoi)'. 
Mica is distributed over aiipaicntly the whole llisincl, but dt>e5 not 
ap|,ear to be present in paying quantities. Limestone exists eve^- 
where, but w burnt only where it is wanted for |»agodas and bnclt 
buildings, and in Mogok by the Ruby Mines Company for their 
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The only local industry that has attained to any dimensions is mining 
for and trading in precious stones. A cerLiin amount of stone cutimg, 
polishing, and setting is carried on in Mogok town. 

Trad* and howev'ut, primitive; and most of the 

commuBicadoas. the rough, the brisl being sent to 

T/mdon and Pan^ while the inferior qualities go to Mandalay, Calcutta, 
Bombay, mid Jlatlras. On the Sbwdt and Irrawaddy rivers the 
principal noo-agii«tltural occupations are fishing, bambrxi-cuttiiiig, an 
limber-trading. Rafts of bamboos, teak, and other kinds of timlK-r mv 
made up on the banks imd (luatcd down to Mandalay, Matngthas 
come into the District in large numbers every year for the dry season, 
chiefly from the Shan-Chinese Stiles of Mdngla, Mongda, and Meng^t. 
They are the iron-workers of the District and are welcome visitor^ for, 
besides being the most expert blacksmiths in an otherwise non*indus- 
trial community, they ore esteemed the best working ermlies in 
Trade condilioivs vary in the different parts, but as a general rule t 
people depend on the outside world for most articles of consumptiori. 
Rice, jfiifficient for the requirements of the I listricl outside the Mogo 
township, is grown within its limits in the 'I'liabcLkkyin and Mongroii 
subdivisions, but is also imported from the Shim States of Tawngpeng 
and Mttnglong For Mogok and its environs. Other articles of iinjiotl 
arc opium brought from China via Ijisbio and Monglong, pickl 
from Tawngpeng and Hstpaw, cotton goods and articles of clothing. 
Weaving iscanrt^ on only in outlyiug villages, and the ouMum “ 
looms is intended solely for home consumptiom, while in the larger 
towns and villages foreign piece-gwrds are preferred as bcing^ both 0 
better i|ualiiy and clieapcr than the local product. The same is true 
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articles of bawl ware. In retum for the* imports Mogok olTcre precious 
stones, and Mongmit and Ttioheikkyin rice, timber, and fish. Tl* 
chief centre of trade is Mogok; and ih the barai, which is held every 
fifth day, there are to bo seen representatives of a laige and varied 
nurnber of nationalities. 

The main trade nvotes to Mogok are the Thabeikliyin cart-road, over 
which all goods from India and Europe travel; the M&ngkmg road, 
which unites Mogok with HsT|Kiwan(l connects with the Lasliio railway; 
and the Mbngniit rocttl o^'cr w'hich the tice froni M6ngniit and Tawng- 
l>eng enters Mogolt. Generally it may be said that trade is in the 
hands of the Chinese and Indian merchants, the Durmans and Shans 
confining themselves to trading in rJeo and precious stones. The chiei 
means of transjiori arc the mule and paclt-hullocli, the Chinese wooden 
saddle being used. gotxl deal of transport is done by pakonda$»s— 
men carrying a bamboo pole on their shoulders, from each end of 
which hangs a pack. The time for these hucksters is the rainy season, 
when the hill roatls become very' trying for nniuial transport* 

There ore no railways in the District. I he most imitortant rood is 
that from Jliabcikkyin to Mogok (6i miles), metalled throughout. 
This highway and the partially metalled mule-tiaclc from Mogok to 
Konwet, half-way to Mdtigmii, are muintnincd from Provincial funds. 
The District fund is responsible for the upkeep of two pwrily metalled 
roads from Mogok,one to Mbnglong (ij miles), metalled for a portion 
of its length, and one to Bemardmyo (loj miles); also of two un- 
inetalled cart-rtwds, one from Twinngc to Thitkwebin (ta miles), and 
one from Wapyudaurg to Chaimggyi (ij miles); and of three short 
cuts on the Megok-Thabdfckyiti road. The Mfingmit Slate maintains 
an immetalled cart*road front Thiikwchin to MOngmit (35J miles), 
a continuation of the rood from Twinngc, and iDulotiacks from Mong¬ 
mit to Konwet (10 miles), and from Mongmit to Kamhkam through 
Molo, The Irrawaddy is navigable by the largest river steamers at all 
Masons of the year, and the Irrawaddy HotilLi boats between >tanda- 
lay and Bhamo umch at Thabeikkyin twice weekly up and down. In 
atidtiion, a steamer (dies twice a w'cek between Mandiilay arid Thabeik- 
kytn. The Shweli v.s navigable by river boats up to the cataracts by 
which the river descends from N'atnhkiim to Molo, and is lyjwhere 

fordable. _ . 

The District [iroper is divided into two subdivisions: the subdivision 
and township of Mogok, and the Thabeikkyin subdivision, compoised 
of the THaUfiiKKViw and Tacausio lowmshiiR. 1‘he 
MoNGrtiT STArE, w‘hich is administered temporarily 
as a third swiidivision of the District, is divided into the Moxcmit 
(M omeik) and Kohausc townships. The subdivision are in charge 
tjf the executive officers, as also is iheTagaung towrtstit|», but the town- 
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shiiis of TliaWiklf>-in and Mojsok arc dii«tly mdet ihe rahdivisional 
officer concerned. 1’he Kodaung township is winiinislered by a civil 
officer, generally a member of the j*rovincial Service, who is under llie 
direct cootrol of the Depuly-Commifisiontf, and eiteifcises certain powers 
under the Knchin Hill Tribes ReguUtion, 1895. The Distnci forms 
tt subdivision of the Mandalay Public Works division (which includes 
the greater port of Mandalay district), and is nearly conterminous with 
the Ruliy Mines Forest division. There are 261 village headmen, i»f 
whom 11 are suljordinatc headmen, receiving no commission. A nura* 
ber of them exercise special civil and criminal |»owers. 

The civil courts arc presided over by the executive ofUcctSf the 
treasury officer at Mogok acting as additional judge of the Mo^k 
township court. As the District Ls situated on the borders of China 
and the Shan States, and peopled to a large extent by non-BurmatK, 
a large traffic in smuggled opium is carried on, and offences against the 
Opium Act are consequently common. Similarly, br^ches of the Upper 
Burma Ruby Regulation, a special local Taw applicable to the stone 

tract, arc numerous. .... 

The is ttmde up of v^Tious old liormeso JuiisdictiortSr where 

in fornier days a vaiiclly of revenue methods were in force. 
now the Mogok sybdh-ision consisted of three nclTiiinistniiive sweas 
known a-s WJ. which sometiTiie?^ were independent juri^iciions, each 
under its owa and sofrtclinies formed (he combined change of 

a BurroeM: official known as the This area was treated 

pmctically as a royal demc^jie. and was to a\\ intents and purposes 
farmed oul lo the nwpf. The rent, which in theory was fi^ed but in 
practice was flucluating+ was paid in kind ; jmd to obiain the requisite 
supply of precious stones the mtrr levied a stone cess or 
on those who mined and traded in rubies* and a or royal cess 

on those who did not. The AjanAdat/t^ was paid in rubies J and ibe 
Stones duly diminished by what the thought might with safety be 
appropriilwi, were remitt^ to the court ot Mandaky* The 
was designed to stimulate the production of stones; it wa-s collect^ 
m cash, and was employed in making advances to the miners and in 
paying the ii*tfrr^s sttb<^^dinates. 1 ‘hetG no land Xux in th* District 
under Burmese rule, though a nominal a-tsessment of one-third of the 
gross produce on rice land in the MofiOk valley was uj?ed to gauge the 
capacity of the cultivators to poy the After the annexation 

of t'pper Burtna was at hr^l the only impo^t^ and land 

revenue wa^ not assessed till after it had become difficuh to prove that 
the land (which in reality was nearly all state) had not in part been 
acquired by private indisiduals. 

Revenue rates have tTiried since land revenue was first demanded* 
At present slate land in the Ktofiok subdivision pays 15 per cent., and 
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hpn stutf land lO per cenT^, of ils grc«is oui 4 urrt* and Rs, i-8 per 
hau^^oM is paid oit /nkn^ cultivation. The sojiie rates prevail in 
ibe ThalJCtklcyin subdivision, as well as in Milngmit (where in king 
Mindon's time iand reTpCnitc was assessed at per cent, of the gro^s 
out-turn on ftll lands); but in ^^dngll5il a sort ol permanent settlement 
called has been eflected in the neighbourhood of the headnriuarterfv 
under which the cultivators pay a fixed sum on each plot of land, 
irrespective of the out turn. The Districi has not yet been cadastrally 
surveyed or settled, 1 'he Ruby Mints Company pays an annual rent 
of 3 lakhs of rupees, plus 30 per cent of the excess whereby the fees 
received frem holders oT ordinary Ikencea exceed s lakhs, and 30 
percent, on the net pfofitJt of the company. In 1903^4 Ihc receipts 
of the Government from the company amounted to Rs, 1,11,500. 
The total collecliona of (at Rs. 10 per household) amounted 

in 1903-4 to Rs. 7^300, those of land revenue !0 Rs, ^^id 

those of fisher)' revenue to Rs. ^4,000, the aggri^te revenue from all 
sources for the Disiricl proper (excluding Mfingmil) being Rs. 3i9s\ooo. 

The District fund had in 1903-4 an income of Ra. 49 » 3 Mi she 
chief item of expenditure being public works (Rs. 34 ii^*o)* muni¬ 
cipalities have been constituted. 

The District Buperintendcnl is the immediate head of the tm\ police. 
An A-^iatant Superintendent is in charge of the police in the MdngTnit 
Suit The ^nctioned strength of the forte is 3 inspectors, s head 
constables, 9 sergeants, and 173 constables. Two Kachin scigeanns 
and 5 constables are also sanctioned for the Kodaung tract, and are 
directly under the civil ofiker, Kodaung. They form no part of the 
regular rhstritt police force* There are sis police stations in the Dii 
trict proper, and three in the Mdngmit Slate. The Ruby Mines Com^ 
pany has three inspecmin^ in its employ invested with police power^ 
whose duty it h to apprehend and prosecute persons engaged in illicit 
mining, or otherwise contravening the provisiom of the Ruby Regular 
tion. The Ruby Mines military police battalion has its head quarters 
at Xriigoki It is under a commandant and an assistant commandant, 
and consists of 34 native officers, 79 ncm-comniissioned oflkeT% and 
Sol men, stationed at the several township head-quarterSi and nn the 
main road from Mogok to the Irrawaddy. 

A pail is under construction at Mogok. At presem conncied 
prisoneni are kept in the lock U|i< at that station, and, if sentenced to 
more than iwn monlbs' impHsonmcnl, are sent under military police 
escort to Mamlilay. The tock-up ha.'i acrommodatron for about 40 
prisoners. 

Education is in a decidedly liackwaid state- There are no Coverti- 
ment schooliil arui none of the private instilution.s is at all advanced. 
In 1901 I he proportion of persons relumed as able lo r^d and wTile 
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was 25-9 per cent. (+0 mates and 4-7 feimaleaX bsit tbe siandartl of lite¬ 
racy must hAve been %'er^^ low. In the State (with a laj^ge 

non Buddhist population) the oorrespondin^ figuTd wius only 7-7 per 
cent. In 1904 the District contained 24 prinuuy (public) and 107 
elementary (pmate) schools, vfith a roll 0! 1,409 pupils (mcluding 
40Q girls), as compared with 1,275 in 19^^^ In 1903^4 the expenditure 
on eduation was Rs. ifiiyo, met wholly from GovcTTiment. 

The only hospital is at Mogoh, which bos ac^mmodation for ifi in- 
patients. In 1:903 the nua^ber of cases treated was 13,863, including 
494 in-patients, and 206 operations were performed> The income 
made up of Rs, 4,000 from Provincial funds and Rs. fioo fr^ sulKcrip 
lions. Another hospital is about to be built at 'lhabeikkyin. 

Vaccination is nowhere computsorj’ within the limits of the Districu 
In 1903-4 the number of persons successfuily vaccinated wiris 2^45 tp 
representing 28 per i^ooo of populatioru 

Rudarpur.— Town in the Hflta /fiArr/ of (lorakhpuf DistHct, 
United Provinces, situated in 26° 45'N. and 83*^33^ E., 27 souih- 
easl of Gorakhpur city. Population (igoi), 8,S6o. Near the tnam are 
some ancient remains, and an. old name of the place is said to have 
been Hansokiibetra. The ruins cover a large area, but Imve not Iseen 
regularly excavated. A celebrated temple of DOdhnaih Ui also sim- 
aled closes by+ Radarpur Is administered under Act XX of 1356, with 
an inconie of about Ra, i+ioo. The diversion of commerce to the 
railway injured its trade; but grain is exported and sa]t|>eirc Es 
manufactured. The town conlains a dis|ieniiary, and a school with 
139 pupil;s« 

KudauLh —Town in the R5m<iaiiehtgh2t of Bim Bonkl Dis- 

UicU United Ptoviuces, situated in 26"^ 45^ N, and 81^45' E., on the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railw'ay and dose to the Lucktiow-hyv-iiUd 
road. Population (1901), 11,708. The foundation of the town is 
ascribed to a Bhar chiefi named Rudra MaL It conlains the shnnes 
of two noted Muhammadan saints t Shfth Ahmad, who was entombed 
alive for she months; and Zohra Hlhl, w^ho recover-td her sight minicu- 
lously by a visii to the shrine of Saiyid Sallr at Rabniich. Tjugc fairs 
are held at each of these. Rudaull is administered under Act X\ 
of 1856, with an income of about Rk. 3,200. I'here is a flemrish- 
ing trade in grain, and cotton cloth is manufactureil fhe town 
contains a dispensary^ and a school with 106 pupils^ 

RudraprayAg^ — 1 'emple in GarhwiLl District United Pronut'es 
situated in 30° iS" and 79*^ at the cnnfluence of the MandikinT and 
AlaknancU^ 2 ^2™ f™* above sea-levcl. It k ot>c of the five sacred 
conduencea En the upper course of the Ganges heatl-water-^, 

and is visited by pilgrims on their way to Keti 3 math, 

Rurapa. —Hill tract in God^ivari Distrietp Madras. AVr R.^mpa, 
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Rungfinaati,—Outpost of the MugbaU in Gnllpara District, East- 
em Benijal and AisSfuiv Set RAseiiMATi. 

Rtingpore—District, sjbdivision, and ir>™ in Ea-stem Bengal and 
Assam. Set RANfrPi’R. 

Rtipai.—Pettj- State in Mahi Kantha, Boinlwy. 

Rfipar Subdivision,—Snltdimifuti of Amljiil!i District, Punjab, 
comprising the tahsls of ROpaR and Khakak. Kharai contains the 
cJJntonmtnt and sanitariuir of Kasauii and the ‘notified anja of K ai ka* 

Riipar TahsD.—Notthern iithtU of AtnlilLa Distriett Punjjati, Ijing 
at the foot of the Himalayas, between 30" 45'and 31* 13' X. and 
76® 13' and 76® 44' E., with an area of spo square miles. It is 
hounded on the north by the Sutlej river, and forms part of the Rflpar 
subdivision, On the north-ea.st the tahsti nms up into the Ijtwcr 
Siwaliks, and along the Sutlej is a narrow strip of low lying countr)'. 
'I'he test consists of a loam plateau rich in well,'!, and inteniected by 
mountain totrent bods, The head-works of the Sirhind Ganal are at 
Ritpor. 'Ihe poyiulation in 1901 was 139*3*7. comp^ with 146,816 
in 1891. The head-quarters are at the town of Rupar (populaiion, 
8 , 8831 . It also contains 35® vi)la(?es. The iand revenue and cesses 
in 1903-4 amounted to 2.8 Ijikha 

Rupar Town.— Head-quarters of tli* subdivision and tahi\l of the 
same name in Ambila District, Punjab, situated in 30“ 58' N. and 
76* 3?' E,. at the jioint where the Sutlej issues from the hills. Popula¬ 
tion (igoi), S,888. It is a town of considerable antiquity, originally 
called RUpnagar alter Its founder, Rlji Rup ( hand. It was occu|Hed 
about 1763 by Hari Singh, a Sikh chieftain, who seirAsl upon a wide 
tiaci south of the Sutlej, stretching along the foot of the Himalaya*. 
Tn (792 he divided his estates between hi,* two wm.s rimrnit Singh 
and Dewa Singb, the former of whom oblmned Rupar. The csiaif* 
were confiscated in 1846, in consctiuencc of the pnn taken by the 
family during the Sikh Ww of the preceding year. I’he head work,* of 
the Sirhind Can.il are situated here, and the town is an im|>or[ant mart 
of eschangc iietween the hills and the plains. Salt is imported from 
the Khewm mines and re-exported to the hilts, in return for^ iron, 
ginger, potatoes, turmeric, opium, and i-Aanii. Cotton twill (rrijl) is 
largely inatiufactured, und llie smith* of Riljiar luiie a reputation fur 
tcRiks and trfher small art ides of iron. Rflpar was the scene of the 
celebrated meeting between Lord William Bentinck and Ron jit Singh 
in 1831. There are two imtiortant religious fain;, one Hindu, one 
Muhammadan, The municipality was creatiid in 1SA7. The income 
during the ten years ending 1901-3 averaged Rs. rsiioOi und the 
cicpendilure Rs,'it.40o. In 1903-4 income was Ri 14,300, 
chiefly from octroi; and the expenditure was Rs, 16,900. there are 
three Anglo-vernacular nilddle schools and a dispensary. 
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Rupbaa.—Hcsftd-quaileni of ci foM 7 /o( the same name in the Slate 
of Bharatpur, R^jpuLina, situated in a6* 59'' N. and 77'' 19^ E., about 
19 miles south-by-south-east of Bharatpur dty. Population 
3,981. The town contains a post ofiSce, a vernacular school aiiended 
by about loo boys, and a dispensary. The place ia mentioned by 
Jahlngtr ns having foimcrly l>een the of Rup and sebsequently 
given to Amin-ullah, son of Mahlbat KhAn, and called after him 
Amanabid- Tt was one of JahJlng;Tr"s regular Imnting-grounds. In 
the dcinity of RiipbAs are some enormous stone obclishsi and images; 
the oldest is a sleeping figure of Baldeo cut in the rock, 2a| feet long^ 
with a seven serpen t^hooded canopy and an inscrription dated a.o. 1609. 
About S miles to the south-west arc the famous saudslone quarries of 
Ransi Pahlrpur^ which tsave supplied material far the iKsiutiful palaces 
at Dig aud for miiny nf the buildings at Agra and Fateh pur Sikri. 

[ArfAiUffi&gwn/ Surt*^ Nipr/^m /ifdiHj voL 

Rupnftgar.— Head-quarters of a district of the name in the 
norib of the State of Kishangarh, RAjputAna, situated in 48' N. 
and 74° 5 a' E-t about t6 mtles due north of Kishangarh town, popu¬ 
lation (1901)^ '^he town, which takes its name from its founder, 

Klip Singh (chief of Kishangarb 1644-5S), walled and pos.4frsses 
a fort. The plaai was once a big market For salt and sugar, hut the 
railway has diverted this trade elsewhere. Rflfmagat contains a 
British post oBicc; a small jjaih with accommodation for f a priHoners ; 
a vernacular middle and an elementary sebooh attended, res[>ectisTly. 
by about 70 boys and 20 girls ; and a dispensaty, A municipal com^ 
mittee attends to ihc lighting and conscri-'aticy of the town. SursataT 
5 miles to (he south, was the original seat of the hero TejAji, venerated 
by the Jats ; and a cattle fair is held there yearly in August. 

Rupn&rAy&n.—River of Bengal, known in the early port of its 
caurNC fts the Dhalkisor. It rises in the TilahanE hill in MSnbham 
[ If strict, and follow's a tartuou^^ south-easterly course through the 
south-west comer of F^urdwAn District. The Sllai joins it on the border 
of Midnaporc District; and from this point (3?*^ 40^ N. and 37 ^ 47 * 
E;) it lakes the name of Rilpnilrfiyao^ and after a farther course of 49 
miles, during which tl sej^ratesi ^fidnapore District from Houfhly 
and Howrah, it joios the Hooghlv Rivkr in 32 ^ N. and 88® f E. 
T‘he RO|mJlrAyan pTO|>eT ia tidal throughout its entire course, and 
u heaty bore ascend.s as high a* I he mouih of the Gaschata Bak^hi 
Kiiau The RUpnarlpn originnlly formed a western exit of the 
Ganges- [t now enters the Hooghly at fight angles oppostie Hooghly 
Poifitt and when in flood it hanks up the stream of the Hooghly and 
forces that river to deposit its silt upon the dangerous ahoml known 

05 the Jamf.s and Mahv, U thus constitutes the princif^l danger to 

the navigalicin of the Htroghly river. The river is protected nr its 
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tighl bankp within Midnapnre District, bj* a continuous embankment 
29^ mileii in length ; and it is also embanked all along its left 
bank from its junction with the GaighSta Rakshi Khal to its wnion 
with the Hoofihly river, 'Fhe bordering lands aire more or less 
Inundated by the spring-tides in April 4md which leave behind 

deslniciive impregnations of sail, reitdering them unfit for cultivation 
unless smoh defemive works are thrown up round the fickls every year 
to keep the water out Grass and reeds are 

the ordinarj' producci except in years when the rains set in and close 
eariyj when a late rice crop can be planted in September, The Rap- 
nilriyiin is navigable thfoughout the year bj- luitive boats of 4 tons 
burden m high as Ghauil village in Midnapore DisiricL It is not 
fordable at any season of ttse year within the limits of Hot^ghty and 
Howrah Districts. It has lieen spanned by a fine bridge at 
Kolaghat^ where it is crossed by the Bengal-Nilgpur Railway. 

Rurlu+—Subdivision^ and town in Sahflranpur Dislrictn 

United Ffovinces. So* Roorkef.^ 

Ruseca.—Town in the head-quarters subdiviiiion of Daibhangl 
District, Bengal, situated in 35® 45' and 86 ^' 2' E,* on the ca-Si Imnk 
of the Little Gandak^ Just below the former confluence of that river 
with the BdghmatL. Population (1901}, 10,345. Owing to its poiiition 
on the IJltle Gandak. Ruscnl was at one time the laigefit market in the 
south of the I>islrict; but though it is still aii important liarar, it has 
somew hat tot its importance since the opening of the railway. Riisera 
was constituted a municipality in The income during the 

decade cndiiig 1901-^ av'eraged Ra+ expenditure 

Ry, 4i9oo, In 1903-4 the income* mainly derived from a uia on 
persons {or property lasK was Rs. and the expenditure was 

Rs. 6,000. . H ... 

Ruahikulya+— River in Gunjflnt District, Madras. It niiCfi in tlie 
Rushimalo hill {from which it lake* its name), near Dflringabidi in 
the Cbinnatimcdi Mlliahs^ its 19* 55^ N. and S4® S E., and runs 
south-east to Adta and thence south-east and east into the Bay rif 
llengal at Ganjam town* in 19* aa' N. and 85* 4^ 1^=^ length ts 

about ri5 miles, and the towns on its lianks arc Sufoda, Askiu Punt 
shottapur, and Ganjam, ft is spanned at Asta by a fine masonry 
bridge of nineteen arches. It is joined by the I'athama near Surada, 
by the Btilguva in Dh^rakoiu estate* by the Mahanadr at Aika, 
and by the Godihaddo in the Berhampur /a/uk. The river dries up 
in the hot season. 

At Aska and at Pratipuram near PurushnUapur, where its channel 
turns northwards for a short distance a large festiral is held every year 
in Februaiy or fi-Iarch, w hen thousands t*( people haihe in ils waters. 

T he river is utilized for irrigation by means of a lafrics of wnrks 
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kiirtwit coltecLively as the Ry-nhikulyo Project This was begun in 
1884, has already c<wt 48 laths, and is sttll Swing eviended. It readers 
the water of che Ruahittilya and its tribiliary, the Mahinadt, a^'ailable 
for cultivBtioTi in thti: Berhittn;jijr fa/nA and one comer of TitiomiiJurK 
The main dam across the Rushikulya ifs a| Janniniilli^ belwcert Siirada 
iUid Aiika+ above the junction with the Maliiruidh Its catchment at 
I his poini is ^50 square miles. To intencepL Himd-waier wtiich would 
otheriiisc run to waste, a tributary has been dammed hi^^her u;> and 
a reservoir formed at Sumdsi, from which a supply can be Id do^-n to 
the Jannimilli dam. The MahSnadT has been treated in the same w'aj% 
there being a dam at Madhav-aborida, 6 miles Mow Russellkonda. 
Its calchntcni at this point is 870 square mile?^. A subsidiary^ resen air^ 
fed by dams across two tribuiaides of the Mahanadl, has been formed 
just above Russel] kondiu From ihe Madhavalx»rida dam a channel 
70 miles long, called the ^^ahlI1ath canah runs through a comer of the 
tioomsur ta/uJk ([rrigiiting 6^500 acres) into the Rushikulya abtjve the 
Junnimitli dan^ and thus still further increases the supply iii.- 4 i]able 
ihere. From the JannimiHi tlam the main Kushikulya canal, j4 miles 
long, rurts south through several zurnffiddfis On into the Berhampur 
It has sixteen distributaries, with an aggregate Eertglli of 136 
miles. The cuJd table area commanded by the project is 143,000 acres 
(of which [06,000 are in the Berhampur and the extent ai 

present Inigable is 103,000 acres. In i 9 ojr- 4 ^ 90,000 acres of first 
crop w'ere watered hy it and 1,000 acres of second crop. l‘herc is 
seldom suflScient water for much stcond ctQ\h The gross and net 
revenue earned in 1903-4 was Rs. 97,000 and Rs. 35,000. The 
project is technically classed as protective and not produciix'O (It h 
the only work so classed in the Presidency), and is not remunera¬ 
tive, the profits on the capita! outlay being at present only 0^71 per 
cent. Neither the river nor the canals are used for nas-igalio-n^ It 
is under contemplatioin to construct another rcsenoir at PaitupUr, 
by damming the GodAhnddo river, to supplement the siif>p 3 y anul- 
ahle. 

RusseUkonda ("RuftseH's hillT‘own in the (Joonistir of 
(lanjUm Dwirict, Xtadms, situated in 19* 57^ N, and 84® 37' K., about 
50 mites north-west of Berhampur on the l^iharLikandi river. It is 
called after Mr. George Rui4^n, who was appointed Spedal Commis- 
sioner in 1835 to put down the disturbances in the courttiy round 
uboot. Population (1901), 3i493- It is the head-quarteri of the 
subdivision anti fJM of Goomsuft and <if the Special Assistant Agent, 
BalNgud^ Aul>division. It contains a training school i hiefiy intended 
for teachet^ for the schools in the Agency tract, a tannery which in 
190J employed an average of 45 persmvs daily and lunieri out 50 tons 
of leather valued at about Rs, and a jail in charge of the 
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Special zlsslstarit AgeiiL This k^i was built for convicts belonging to 
tbe Kilt countryp to save iKem from tKc severe fever they becocnc liable 
to if Kill down to the coast. It conUiio^ rtccotumodation for 158 
prisoners, who are employed in slontMiOarrying^ oil pressing, weaving, 
rice-pouodingt and tnaking clepKant hiirncsS- Russellkondft wa^ ai 
one lime a imWUTy cantonment, but the troojis were mthdniwn Ln 
Decembef, 

Rustak,—Tow^n in the JJadakhshan pnavince of Afghinistin, 
situated in N. and 69° 47^ E., on the left bank of the Rtnst^fc 

fiver j ji9?o feet above the sea. Eying in a rich and fertile tract, and 
within easy reach of the Ocys, it is 5 the most important eonmtercial 
centre in Badakhshilii^ with 3*000 hoLises and iSj shops. With the 
except ion of b few Hindu shopkeepers, the inhabiiaiits are all Tajiks 
and litieak Perskm Bokhilm silk h worn by the upper eWsOfi, and 
cotton clothes by the rest: some of the materEal for the ktler is 
imijorted rrotn the Russian niarketit and some tfom Peshawar, while 
a not inconsidcrabtc qimntiiy is woven frtMu locally groym cotton. 
Barley, nCG, wheat, and other grains arc fimduced, but not sulficienUy 
for export ; and fruit trees abound. .\rms, and practically .dl arlicltt 
made of ironj are manufactured locally. H^jauri ttaders used to ^4511 
Rustfik every year in large numbers^ bringing rnerebandisc from India 
thiough CEutril, and returning witli horas. Owing to tiie prohibit 
lion of the export of horses front Afgh^iitan, this trade has, how^ever, 
fallen off in recent jtsard. 1 'he towti contains schools for religious in¬ 
struction, supiKjrted chiefly by public charity. T'he fort, sittuited to 
the north of the town, is a square of about too yards: the Ruatik 
Mils still reside there, hut they no longer liave any power, tile govern^ 
nient being entirely carried on by Afghan olRcuUs. 

Rutlam^—State and town in Central India- iSw Ratlaw* 

Sabalgorh.—Head4:juartcra of the Sbcot>ur diatricL of Gwalior 
StatCt Central India, situated in j 6 ° is*‘ N- and 77* 35^ at the 
temunus of the Gwalior-Sfthalgnrb branch of the Gw^alior Light 
Railway. Poimlation (igoi), ^,039. Sabalgurb wm foundt^! by a 
Gujai named Rat^ila ^ but the prersent fort was btuh by RfijA Gopftl 
Singh of Kaniuli, and till 1795^ when it was taken by Khande Rao 
Inglia, h remained in the hands of the Karauh chiefs. In iS€J9, owing 
to Uie contuuiJicious conduct of Its governor, the fort w^ taken by 
jciin Baptiste pilose on Ijelvalf of Sindhiu- 1 he town contains no 
buildings of mty siie; but the district olfiDcs, a hospital, a school, a 
State post ofitce^ a custont-houst^ a resthouse, and u jail are .situated 
in in Sahalgarh la noted for its wood^rving and lacquer and metah 
work* Qose to the town is a tract of forest carefully protected as 

a pTfiSem-e for big game. - 

Sabargam.— One of the pritYcIpa] peak^^ m the SingAlila spur of 
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the in the head-tinnrters subdivision of Hiirjeeliiiy Distrigi, 

Bengal^ sitiUUcd on thti western frontier of the I 3 i.slrict in 27* lo^ N- 
itnd 88° 1' E. The height abt>ve sen-level is 11,636 feet. 

S&bariDati (Satvslc^it, —River of Western India^ flow¬ 

ing from the hills of Mewiir south-westwards inlo tlte Gulf of Cambay^ 
with a counse of about 200 mjteiii and a diaiiaige arai of about 
5 IjSm The name is given to the combined streams of 

the which mns through the Idar State^ and of the Hathniatif 

which passes the town of Ahmadnagar (\Cahl Kintha Agency), In the 
upper part of their course both rivers have high rochy banks, but below 
their conflucilce the bed of the SilbarmatE beoorues broad and sandy. 
The united river thence flE>ws past SMra and AhniadAbldr and receives 
on the Jefl bank, at Vanthat about jo miles lietow the kltcr city^ the 
waters of the Vnmk, which, during its cour^ of 150 ruiles^ is fed by 
A number of ^uialter streams titat bring down the drainage of the Mahi 
Kintha hilU. The ^hariiaiti receives no notable tributaries? on the 
right bank. There arc several holy places on its banks in and ahM>ut 
Ahmadibad city, and the confluence at Vantlia attracts many pilgrims 
to an annual fair in the month of Ki^tik (^Jovember). [.lUxunant 
crops are grown on the silt deposited by the river, and many wells 
.ire sunk in its bud in the fair season^ The lands of ParintTj arc 
waicred from the ILlthniaii by means of an embank n^ent above 
.\hmadiMg]ir. 

Sab^thu Hill cantonment In Simla District, Punjab^ 

situat^ in 30° 59^ N. and o' E., on a (abic-land at the extremity of 
the Simla range, overlooking the Ghambar n'vcr. It lies above the ipld 
r<»d from Kalka to Simla, 5 iiiHcs from Kai^ull and 23 from Simla 
-Station. SabSthu has been held iti a niiliLiry |KiSt since the ckiae of 
the Gurkha War in r8i6, and a deUehment of a Britkti infantry 
rt^imciit IS usually stationed here, 'Pherc is a small fort above the 
parade-ground, formerly oF mihtary imixpftance^ now used as a store¬ 
room. I he American Presbyterian Mission utainEains a schoob aitd 
an asylum for fepers is supported by voluntary coxitri but ions, Elevation 
above sea-le^t;], 4,500 feeu Population (*901), a,i 77. 

Sabhar,—Vilbge Mid ruins in the head-qmirtcrs sufidi^isiuii of 
I^E^a [Jistrict, Eastern Bengal and .Issani^ Mtuated in 2j° 51' Nr and 
yo* 15' Gin the east biink nf the Bansi river. Population (iiTotk 
l,go4. It was formerly the capital of a Bhuiy^ or chief named Haris 
f.handta, but the only vestiges of it are ruin.^t of buildings and old 
Uiiks and the reiuaimi of whsit must have been a tower. SAbh^ir k 
ivow an important mart. 

Sachin State.—State in the Sumt Political Agency, Bombay, 
ihe villages constitutii^ the State arc much i^mtteredr some uf theni 
being surrounded by British tcfrilory,, and others by portions of the 
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BfUrcxk Sttdiiii tmy, howti^r, roughly iipeakingt N to 

lie within the Umiis of the British District of -Surat* 

'rhe Nftwab of Sachin i-S by dcbodjit a Habshi or AbyssiniaEi- ^Vhen 
his ancestura first came to India is doubtful ; but they were long 
kitDwn on the western coast as the Sfdls of Dnuda-KAjpuri and Junjir-iu 
They were also the adniiials of the fleets of the kings of AhHiadnagur 
and Bijaputf in the Deccan, white those d}Ti.isties lu-Htcd, and Nub- 
sci^ueiuly of Uie emperors^ being appirinted to that ufbee by 

Atirangr.cb about witlr an annual assignment of j lakbi. on the 
Surat revenues for thdr fuaioleiuiiice. On the decline of the Mughal 
empire the Stdts beexme noioHous pirates, plundering the ships of all 
nations, exeepE the British, whose friendship they appear to have early 
coltLvated. Tlic branch of the family who had llieir head-quarters at 
the island of Jiuijira remained chiefs of tluit pliu;t duriiig the wars be¬ 
tween Si vaj land the Mughah, jmd between the Maraihlsand the British 
Goveruniem. During these wars different members bf the family were 
Hhcmtttcly supported by either party as btst suited its o-wix interest 
Towar^is the end of the eighteenth century' B^ilu Mip^ Sidt, the hdr to 
the throric of Janjira and to the other possessions of live Sidis, was 
c^peNed from his dominions by a younger branch of the family. He 
appealed for aid to the MariUi^s and the British, '("he Peshwi laing 
desirous of obtaining Janjha, an artangement wai come to in 1791 by 
which Mtu Mia cx:ded to the Peshwa Janjia in return for Sachin. 
Balu Mia duly took possession of his new^ :State of SachEn ; but when 
the Pesliwa claimed Janjtra, the Sidls who held it refused to give it up, 
and succeeded in maintaining their iiide|Jcndence- Sjachin remained 
in the tiands of Balu Mia and his descendanbi; while Janjtm is still 
held by the younger bntneh of the famity who had ousted Mlu Mia+ 
the Peshwa never having been able to eHtaJjlbh hts influence. Janjara 
is reckoned as a maiden fortiCia to this day, A full account of the 
Lransaetitmsi between the British, the Feshwi, and the rival rulers of 
Janjira and Sachhi, will be found rn ‘Aildtiii^)n '5 v<il. iv, 

]j]]. Ji 1 eE seq* {1876 ed^). 

Vhe chief is entitled to a salute of 9 guni^. The family hoMs a 
title guaranteeing any suecc^ion legitimate 3C€{]rdir>g to Muhanimadaii 
Liw, and succession follows the mie of [irimugeniture. 

Itic suite contains 11 villages, and nccuptes an area of about. 
42 square miles, with a ^KijJulatlon in 1901 of 50,530^ Hiridiis number 
17,581; Muhammadans, ; and L^ftrsts^ 13S* 

The soil varies from black to JighL 'fhe arable land in tfic Stale 
covers 34 S(iuiiie miles, of which 33 sejuare miles were cultivated in 
1903-4, The usual cereals rtm grown, as well as cotton and sugar- 
carte* Irrigation is carried on from tanks and wells* llicre arc no 
forests in the Sute. Cotton yam and OJaCaC cloth arc nisinulacturtMJp 
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A hri^waicr at DutiiH-s and A cau^cwAy aI Uhlmpur^ by k-ecpii^g 
hack scA-watcrp have conlHbuled towards ihe reclamaiiori of a can- 
sidtitablc an^ of hitherto unciiltivablc salt land+ 

The chief has power to try his own subjects for capita] offences. At 
present the State is in charge of an Adminlstratorj who al^ disposes 
of civil ^uitA 'rhere Are two critnina] ctiurts, and the police fonx 
numbers 6 o. 'I’hc State contains a jail. A survey and land seitlemerit 
were completed in i 83 j. On the whole, the rates fixed were higher 
than in neighbouring British tillages, but much lower than the ryots 
hid hitherto paid, llic gross revenue in 1903-4 amutinted to over 
j lakhs, of which 1^1 laths was derived from land revenue and 
Rs. 56^000 fron] excise. The expenditiire amounted to lakhs. In 
1903-4 the State contained 19 schools with ip|oi pu|>i]s:j, and two 
dispensaries treating annually 7,000 persons. 

Sachin Village-—Chief place tjf the State of the same name in the 
Surat Agency^ Boititjuy, situated in ar" 4^ XC and ja* 59' E-, g milefl 
south of Surat dty. Popubtion ([901k 997. Ckiod roads connect it 
with Suralf with Lachpur on the Mindhclap the former residence of the 
Nawabsp and with Sachin station on the Bonsbay^ Baroda, and Central 
India Railway. The village contains the palace of the Nawlb, a small 
fortp a courthouse, u jail^ a dispensary, &c. 

Sacramento ShoaL^-Shoal at tho mouth of the Gauiami branch 
of the Cknlavari river, off the viltiige of Molledmoga in the AtnAlapuram 
fd/uA of Codavari Districti hladro-Sr situated in 16” 35" N. and 14''E. 
It is named after the Untied States steam frigiile StunimeHfa^ which 
Went ashore here tm June ry, 1367, A lighthouse 14S feet tiigh wai? 
erected on the iboaJ in lyoj. It has a light of the third ordcfi stiowing 
a white light, one flash every five licconds, visible for 18 miles in idear 
weather. I'he object of this is to warn vessels off Point Guebvari and 
the shoal. 

Sad&b&d TahsD-'—Easternmost of Mutt Yu District, United 

Provinces, conterminous with the of the same nanve-, lying 

between 37® 16^ :ind 37® 31" and 77^ 53^ 13" E., wiilt an 

area of i 3 o sf^uato miles. Populatimi r^ise from 102^103 in 1891 to 
ja 3 ^ 83 ti in T901. I'here iire 137 villages and two towns, including 
^adab^d (population^ 4,091 )| the faAsi/ headH^UHiLcrA. The dciimnd 
for land revenue in was Rs. 3^07,000^ and for cesses Rs. 49,000- 

llie density of |)Opu 1 ation, 605 persons per square mile, is considerably 
above the District average. A small river, the Karon or Jhimi, crosses 
ibc centne of the and its channel Inis been improved by the 

Tmgation dej:^rttiicnt to sene as an escape. The Jumna jtirf touched 
the south western comer. In 1903-4 the area under culitvation woi 
134 «|uare niilcs^ of which 59 were irrigated, Thu latter w^ere supplied 
entirely from wells; but in November, 1903^ the Mir bnineli of ihe 
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Upper Ganges Canal was opened^ which commands the w'cslem half of 
the fa/rslA Cotton \h relatively a mote iinpfirtant crop than in any 
other part of the DLsiricU 

Sad^kharL^r^«rJb/ni/in the Malw/i AoKNCVp Cenlml India. 
Sadalgl.—Vitbge in the Chifctxii faMn of Belgaum Di$trict| Botnbayp 
siiLiated in i6® 34' X. and 74* 5a' E., 51 miles north of Belgaom town, 
and 25 south-east of Kolhapur. Population (1901):, 
walstclothsp blantetSr and women^s i^ris are woveOp but the chief in^ 
dusny In the village and neigh buuihocKl h sugar-making. A large area 

Ciiltivated with sugar-cane, and a considerable quantity of molasses is 
prepared here. The village contains two boys' scho^ils with 35 ptipiEs. 

Sadaseopet.—'rown tn the Kaiab^-flr /iJ/a-* of Medak Disuict, 
Hyderabad State, situated in 17® 3/ N* and 77® to miles west 

of Sangareddipet. PdpuIatiDo (1901), 6^672. h U a large emporium^ 
with a llourlahing trade in \xiih exports and ini|)Ortii. 

Sada^lvgarh. -Fart in North Kanara Districtn Iknubay. Stf 
VHtTAKOU 

Sadda.—Post in the Kurram Agerwy. NortliAVcst b’roniier Province^ 
now garrisoned by a detachment of the Kurram niililiiL It hes in 
33® 30’' N. and 70^ 7' E.^ on llw left liant of the Kunam river* Under 
Afgliin rule Sadda was the head-quarleiw of the governor of Kumm. 

Sadhaura+—Town in the Naniingarh faAjt/ of Ambala iHstrictt 
Punjab^ siiuatcd in 30® 7 ^* N. and 77® 33' lut at tEie foot of the outly¬ 
ing range of the HsmllciyaB. Population {1901)1 It dates fmm 

the time of .MahmOd of Cha7jii* and contain.^ a mosque built in the 
reign of Sbih Jahftn* A fair held yearly at the shrine of the Muhani^ 
madan saint, Shih Kumais, is attended by ?o,ooo or ^0,000 persons, 
'rhere is some manufacture of cotton doth : and the town possesses 
a steam printing press, and a combined cotton-ginning and pressipg 
factoov which in 1904 employud 55 twi^dfi. The municipahty wjw 
crent^rd in 11^85. Tl^e Income during the ten years ending 190^-3 
averaged Rs. 6p3oOp and the expenditure Rs. 6^00. In 1903-4 «he 
income was Rs. 7,300, chictly from ociroi; oral Ute expenditure was 
Ra. 8p 100. llicre is a vernacular middle school and a dispensary, 

Sadilc&bad,—Tiiiid/in flahawalpur Slate, Punjab. NAusHAitaA 
Tah^Il. 

Sadly a.—Village In the Dibrugarh subdisnsion of latkhimpur 
District, IiAsterji Bengal and Assam, aituated in 37® 4S" N. and 
9S* 39^ ou the right bank nf the Brahmaputra raver. SadiyI is 
the extreme north-east frontier station of British Indian and stands on 
a high gm-ssy plain from which on a clear day a ntagnificent view in 
obtained of th^: hills which surround It on three rides. It is garriHoned 
by detachments of native infiamry and militiiTy police. In the 
neighbourhood arc the ruioB of csicnsit^ forti* which are &aid to have 
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been hulk by Hindu who |irc<!cdcd the C hutiyis in tht 

wivereignty nf the country. A little to the east are the remains nf the 
famous copper temple* at ^hkh human sacrifices used at one lime 
to he offered hy the C-huttyiSp and whkh was a centre vi worship for 
the tribes on the north-east fr on Lien In iS^cj the Khanitrs rose in 
rebellioii snd killed the garrison and Colonel ^Miite> the officer in 
charge; and since that day SadiyS has been the twise of a chain of 
outposts stretching towards the north and east. [[ Is the head¬ 
quarters of un officer wha^e particular duty is to extend his infiiience 
over the hill tribes and to keep a watch upon their movements, rhere 
Ik a crmsiderablc ijpaar, at which the hillmcn exchange rubber* huk, 
music, ivoo% and other hill produce for cotton cloth, suli, tiicial 
uiensiils^ jcwelleryn and opium. 

Sadra-—Head quarters of the Mahi KAntha Agency^ Bonibn)v 
situated in 72* 47' S. and 33^ 11' H.. ejn the ^^harmaiT river* about 25 
miles north of Ahmadabad. ropulalion i>6»3. Sadni 

tains a small fort said to have been built by SultAn Ahmad I (1411- 4 Silp 
who also built the fort of Ahmadnuigar. Colonel Bjilletntytie, the first 
Political Agent, built a picturesque bungalow on the side of the fort 
nc^ct the rivcf, which is still the Poltiioal *\gcnts office; a new 
Residency was built on the southern rampart in 1887. A broad wcll- 
laid^ut market-place, with tt>ws of trees on both and well lighted 

at night, leads from the Ahmadahld road 10 the fort. Xear she 
Residency i-^ the small neat hospstalr built with money subscribed by 
the Mahl Kintha chiefs, and a public Itbrary. 'J’he Political Agent 
eKCTcises direct Jurisdk^ioit within the station, but offences committed 
outside it-s limits are under the cognizance of the VAsna Thikur. 
Several schools are situated at SAdra^ including one for minor chiclk 
and their relations. 

Sadra Bfijzfir.— Petty State in Mah! Kanvma, BombayH 

Sadra^.—Village in the District and /J/wjt of Chinglepul* Madras, 
situated on the coast in 12^ 31'' N. and Bq'^ to^ E * about 35 miles 
south of Madrm city and connected w ith it fay the Buckingham Canal- 
Populalion Madras became a trading seiilement the 

Dutch in 1647, and was long famous for the fine muslin produced by 
its looms. The Dutch crecterl, close to the shore* a brick fort of 
considcmblc extent and pretcH-sion-S to strength, of which the ruins 
^tfcll stand. There are also the remains of the houses of the rsffkiriats 
one of which has long been in use as a hsUting-plajiTe for European 
ifHVellers. TIte old Dutch cemetery within ihe fort, which coutaini 
curious and elaborate tombs* is maintained in order by Govemmcni. 
A Dutch church stands on the esplanade opposite the fort- A few 
weavers still live in the place, but the cunning which produced the 
once famous fabrics i.t forgotten, llie rest of the inhabitants are 
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ciihimtnr:^ and iht place is nnw t.>nly a sleepy lilltu village. Sadns 
wnTi btktiTi l)y tlie Kn^lish m i 795^ but given back 10 ihe Dutch 
in 181S. [t finally returned io Brtlish (winds in 1825 along with the 
fc^tt of the Dutch settlement!^ in India, 

Sadii.-Town m the Des^uri disc net of the i^tate uf jcdhpui^ 
RsljpuUlnAp situated in 15^ 11'' N. and 73" 27' close to the Ata.>^lli 
Hills arni the Udaipur bordeip and aliotjt 80 niiles soutfveost of 
Jodhpur city, rnpiilatbn (igoth 6,=62!. Sadri h an ancicni town 
iiiid [MJrKe5^ilr5 several handsome Hindu and Jain temples and a sicp- 
wellp which bear inscription^ TangEng from the eleventh to the sixteenth 
centuries. 

Sadullapur (Sudu/ZnAj^i^r ).—'Village in the Phrllta /tiAsU of Gujrilt 
ITistrictp Punjabp situated in 32*^ 23' N. und 73* 5^^ 
scene of die action, between the Hritisk and the Sikhs fought on 
Novefnher a a, 184$. (See Gujkat Di strict.) 

Safed Koh-—The mast conspicuous niountam range in Eastern 
AtghJlnistan, se|Wir4ting the Kdhul basin from tiu: Kumim and Afrldl 
TlrShp and forming a nalnm! division between AfghOnisUn and Ifidia> 
Starting on the west (34" N., 6^* 30' E.) from n^r its highest point, 
Sikaram, 15,620 feet above the s^, it forms a watonslied reaching 
down into Southern Afgh.^mistanp and terminating in a niass of uplands, 
consbiting of the Psein Dag and I'oba (31" 15' K., 67° E, approx.). 
Its eastern ramiheations extend to the Indus at nnd below Attock 
(33® 50' N.p 72® 10^ E. approx.), Amonfi the northern and eastern 
spurs of this mngc are those formidable passes between K^bul and 
JalllAhld in which the disasters of 1841-2 cnlminated, and the famoUi! 
Khybcr Pass I jet ween JaL=llahad and Peshiwar, The northern spurt 
are extremely barren; but the mtorv^ening valleys are a combination 
of i^rchard, fiehlp and garden^ abouiKling in mulberry* pomegnanatev 
and other fmit trues, while the banks of their stitianis are edged with 
turf, enamelled with wild dowers, and fringed by rows of weeping 
willows. The main range and the upper portion of the iipurs are 
wooded with pine, dewf^r, and other timber trees; many of the 
southern otTslioois are alto clothed with pines and wild olivci 

Safldon. Town in the Jlnti State and /aM/, Punjab, situated 
in J9* ai^ N. and j6* 42" E., 24 miles east of Jind town. Populatkjn 
(190T), 4,832. I^end ascribes its founcktion to the destruction of 
the seripenls (lar/nt damana^ w hence Salidtm) by Jiinarnejajitf the son 
nf Raja rarik<;hii, to avenge the death of his father, ll lies in the 
holy tract of Kurukshetra, and the remains to the south of the modern 
town testify to its former splendour. The S'agchheira tank recalls 
the holocaust of the Nags or snakes. The municipahty has an Income 
of Ri 2,300 a year, chiefly derived from iKrlfoi: and there is some 
local trade. 
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Seflpur Tahstl. Snrtli-westcrn tahsU of Unao DislKcl, UtiUcd 
|’fC}%inrt!S, comprising \V&parg 9 f>m of Safspur, BangJi^ti, ard Fat^h- 
put-Chaurfcl, and lying between 26* 38' and 27' a' S® 

80“ 37^ E,, Eilong the G&nges, with nn area of 40S square mi!e^ lopu- 
lation increased from 210,141 in idyi to 215,499 in 1901. '^ert are 
160 villages and three towns, Safii'UK (population, 7,949), tne 
liead-quattCTS, and BAHOAHMAf (6,051) being the largest. The demand 
for land retentie in 1903-4 ww R* JijAiWo, and for ccbs« Rs, 3 S>®“ 
The density of population, SS* P«soiis per square mile, is slighdy 
above the District average- About a third of the taAsi/ lies in the 
thinly popubled Ganges vnlley, and the remainder is situated on raised 
upland, A sluggish stream, called the KalySni, (lows through the 
former and docs some damage by flooding. 'J'he uplands arc partly 
drained by the Sai, which skirts the north-east; they include some 
light sandy soil, but are genetwlly composed of good loam. In 1903-4 
the area under cultivation was 259 square miles, of which 99 "'ere 
irrigated. ^\'etLs .supply more than t«Q-ihird.s of the irrigated area, and 
tanka and other sources the remainder. 

Sanpiir Town (or Saipur},- Headquarters of the ta/lsU a( ttte 
same nanlc in Unao District, United Provinces, situated In id 45 
and 80® 11' E., on the old iftwl from iTelhi to rtenares, north of the 
Ganges. Population (tgorj, 7,949- The town i.s said to have b^n 
founded by Sai Sukul, a Brtllnnan, and is generally tailed .rfter hnn. 
Saipur. A religious mendicant subsequently oime to the place and 
W9S buried there, and the name wfl.s tlianged to Saf![>ur in com¬ 
memoration of the Iwdy man. Sai Sukul is said to have t>eeii defeated 
and killed hy lbr.=ihtTn of Jaunpur, who put his lieutenants in charge 
of the town. Their descendants arc still the |rrincipal proprietors. 
Safipur contains a number of tombs of Muliammadan saints. Besides 
the ii,stial nlAces, there are a a dispensary, and a hnutch of 

the Methodist Episcopal Mission. I'he town is administered under 
Act XX of t856^ with an income of about Rs. i.ioo, A market 
K held twice a week, and there are also some popular fairs. There 
i-i a school with 95 pupils. 

Sttguing Division.— Xonh-westctn Division tif Upper Burma, 
lying between ar" 29' and 26® 22' N. and 93® 58' and 96* so' E. ^ It 
comprises four Disiricis: the L'pi'kr lUid IjOht.r Cni-Mnwis, bestriding 
the Chindwin; and ! 1 a(;aik<: and Shweiio, extending from that river 
acrois the Mti valley to the Irrawaddy. It is bounded on the north 
by the unadministcred Hukawng valley j on the east by the Mandalay 
Division; mt the south by Myiug)-an Disitict of the Meiklila Division! 
and on the west by Manipur and the Chin Hills. Ihe population w^ 
821,769 in 1891 and 1,000,483 tn 1901; but the fomer figurt did 
not include the {mpulation of two Shan Siam* in the Upper Chindmn 
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Disirici which wen; enumerated in 1901. The disiribation of pO|nil^- 
tiofi is given in the foilowing^ table :— 


Diatricl. 

Am AqucE 
m'tk^ 

Fepelatiimk, 

1 1901 - 

Lftfld rcYCBOfl 
Ur]/j|4tlf4»- 
I94 ^Ri 

TMPP^ 

SliwcLcf i s 

SPEnfcpiif^ . , . 

Lower ChinnSwLn 
Upper CJliiwlMrb 

lotil 

i,6i4 

a.4*c. 

47«.3S3 

IM.SS* 

1 

1 3^45 



iy,o* 


■ Ama re ncrivd dutK l1»e CQiim of 

There are 4,864 villages and 4 towns : Sac.aihc (pupulaiion, 9.643)* 
Shwebo (9,6a6), Mosvwa, and Kisuat, the first tliTrt of which are 
trade and mdiiatrial centres of some imponance. The adtninislrative 
head^lua^teTs are at Stigaing, which is convetiienily situated at the 
sotith^item CTwnei of the Division, the District head-ciuartera of the 
Shwebo and Lower Chindwir Districts being accessible by nii!, Md 
that of the Upper Chindwiti District by lai! and river slcatner. *l’hc 
majority of the population arc Hurmarw, the nunibcr of Bunoans in 
loot being no less than 9iS,s'J4- Tho wly other indigenous ra« 
strongly represented is the Shans <68,077), all of whom inhabit 

the northern tuwnsliips of the Uijpcr Ch iiidwin District, An appreciable 

portion of the population iv foreign, but must of the 7*<*’4 Mtis^mlns 
and 4,538 Hindus cnunienitod in J 901 «cru either military policemen 
or indigenous iWrbldis. A few Chins are funnd in the hills along 
the western border of the Upper Chindwin District, and a few China- 
men at the main trade centres. The people, being Uurmiin or Shan 
for the most part, are nearly all Buddhists. The aggregate of the 
adherents of the Buddhist faith, in 1901 wa,'. 984,369, while Chrtslians 
numbered 3,773, mid AnimUts (practical iy all Chins) a,aS9. 

Sagalng DiatricL District in the Sagaing Divisitjn of Upper 

Burma, lying between ji* i9^ ‘S' 98*9"^ ^ " 

with an area of i,36j square mites. It esiends across the Irrawaddy, 
and is bounded on the north by the Lower Chindwin and Shwebo, on 
the east by’ Mandalay and Kyaultsc, on the south by Myingyan, and 
on the west by Fakokku and the Lower Chindwin. Sagging has for 
its sire an eaceptional tengih of navigable waterways pjiy^p*] 
within its limits. About to mils* below Mandalay 
the tffawaddy, after skirting tlie District for more 
than SO miles, turns abruptly from the southerly course it has 
pursuing and makes a considerable bend westwards across the l>^"ii 
rill it receives the waters uf the Mu frun. the north, after which it 
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begins tu lum Kotithwards iigaiis as it quilS Xhe Ifetricl. wcsleily 
course, which bqjins i immediately below Sagging town, cuts the Diitfict 
into iwo portion!!, one nordi and one souib of the chiiniiel, the former 
ermiprising abotii iwfrthirds of the whole. The nortbem section 
contains the Sagging townsliip on the east and the MjinmUp Lhaungu. 
and Myaung townships on the west l the southern is made up of the 
Tadau and Ngazun townshi|j£. At til* south-west cf>mer the Ina 
waddy appniaelra clofi* to, and in the rains is connected by lahous 
waterways with, the C:hindwin, which for some distance forms the 
western l)order of the Myinmu subdivision. I he e^lern bounckry 
of the same subdivisionp separating it from the Sagaing subdivision^ 
Is the Mu, VL'hkh flows southwards from Shwebo into the Imwaddy, 
a few inileii east of ^tyinniu village. There are two main bill ranges. 
The fir^l is the barren Sagaiog Hdge, which is covered with sticifsc 
stunted vegetJitton and dotted with white-wa-'shed pagodas, and runs 
parallel lo the Irrawaddy from Sagaing towTi up to the nortbeni border 
uf the District, rciiching its highest (Mint in (he Minguti hill (1,141 
fcet)(. The second is a comijact cluster of hills lying in the centre 
of the SKJuibem edge of the Uisiriri on the Myingynn border, at the 
junction of tivc Tada-u and Ngazun townships, and culminating in thu 
^^loiataung {1,474 District are other patches of 

rugged ekvatud country, tsqlably in the nortb-went on the [A>wcr 
Chindwin lK>rdtr^ and in the country west of Myotlia- 

Ibe general aspect of the country is very diversified, ranging from 
rich alluvial soil to barren hills. Along the rims, where the channel 
bank is frequently higher than the eou-ntry behind, the land is flat 
and low-lying and is inundated yearly. 1 'hesc ri|arian levcb are 
very rich and |woducttV(!t and the Irraw'addy itself is full of islands 
which etnergct silt-bden^ from llie current at the close of each rainy 
stason and arc thus perennially rcrtilc+ Tn the Sagaing township, 
immediately to the west of the railway, is a large depression called the 
Vemyet lake, which after heavy min is occupied by Lk sheet of water 
covering an area of lo miles north and Si>uth, and 3 triiles east and 
west, but is almost dry during the hot season. I'herc arc numerous 
jMh in the neighbourhood of the Irrawaddy and Chindwin, and a 
small salt water lake at Ycga, a few miles north of Sagalng lown. 

Nearly the whole of the District \s covered with aJhivinm, fr^ 
beneath which a few patches of soft sandstone of Uppef Tcrttaiy 
(pliocene) igc appear, forming low undulating hath, As in Shwebo 
])istnct, these sandstones arc brniight down by a great fault against 
the crystalline rocks—gnch% groinie, and crystalline limestoure—which 
form the narrow ridge of hills running along the western bank of the 
Irrawaddy. This ridge diiwppcars Ijcneath the alluvium at Sagsdng 
town, where the ri^'cr breath across it. 
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The hilly tracU ure mostly cuvered with thick scrub junj^k; in wAile 
places on iow land, ws ai Xabtsyu on ihe Mii and In ihn cost of ibe 
'J'ada'U lownshipt the juigle berotnts fortK4, with many large trees .ind 
thick undergrowth and oeepers. ’I'he following are some of the tnosl 
contmoii trees; finnhiniit mteitwso, i>kskii {Atgit Martnet^s), ayanMg 
{Fit Hi /W/rtj), comnton of various Itinrds tfgugyimtf, Ttmti- 

tia/ui jUiyfhMi /tt/uba, ta»«HHg {Acaiia kmaphlttea), Anth^ 

sfi^ th<J {Aeatia Coteiku), /mrviflera, 

(A/bfssia IfbbiJUit fetptut {Bembax mahbarkttm)t the tamarind, which 
MTOws to a very large siiie, llic toddy-pulm {Bantims /hAe//r/#r), arid 
the matiBO- The produce of the fruit trees is collected and sold m 
the baisars. The Chinese date, the in, the ingyint the /JtvVrwa* the 
piidt 3 nk, and the ttu/ya may alstj be inenticmed. 

'["he larger kinds of wild animals are not fourtd in great numbers j 
those that fretiuent the District include the leopard, the^ jactalT the 
huK, the niamiif or hrow-antlered deer, the hog deer, the hwking-deer, 
and the hate. There arc no tigens, bean^ OT satnbar, and it is only 
LKcasionally that elephants cuiue down from the I^ower Chindmn an 
Shwebo hills into the District, l>jcks, geese, and snipe abound in the 
cold season, and at certiun unies of the yvsa [MTindges and quajl are 


^ Sagaing town is one of the most picturesque, and apfaars also to be 
one of the healthiest and Coolest, places in the plains of 
The sitk-raie of the troops while they held the town, and that of the 
military police iincf llmi lime, liiis always been ncmarkaWy low. Only 
lw%! niL^s, April and May. are really hot, and L^en dum^ 
mean ntasimum is under lov*. while the aven^ J 

too*. In the winter the lemiKtulure oscillates between 6o and So . 
During the rains high south winds sweep «ro5.s the munlry. mid kKp 
the air cool and plea.^^t, The great body of water that d.to^h 

and around the District probably iHevenis the ibertnomcter from nstr^ 
as high in the inoal oppressive months as il otherwise wtmid. c o^ 
seaaon U not distinguished by pcrsisi^t sultry winds, though gales of 
Kn»t violence blow occasionally. The end of the rains and t ic early 
^old season, when very heavy fogs hang till late m die day al ahmg t^ 
lirawiiddy. are die least healthy seasons of live year; but the District 
as a whole is not insalubrious, and lias no fever-baunted hills or iarw. 
No cyclones, earthquakes, or esccptiunal fltiods have o^ned within 
memory. The rainfall for the whole District averogo alwut 3 ® tnd™ 
per annum, but varies considembly from tract to tmet. In i8^, for 
h^ce, althouib the total fall at Sagjmig tow n es^ed by s inch« 
the ageregate of the preceding year, elsewhere, nouibly in the n^h of 
the Sowing snbdivUion and the south of the Chaungu and hga^un 
townships, it was very short. 
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Up li> Ihc time of anneviition iKe history' of the District outside 
Sagaing town uod Avul bus tm special Fe^ilures. From tintc immemorial 
it has alw*ry^ been a of the kingdom of Burma, 
HUtunf. whether centred at Pagas> As a, or Saoaikg. After 
the surrender of king ITiibaw, in NovembeTp a colurnn marched 

from Mandalay to ^Ijingj-an through Ava, where it w^as joined by the 
or jailor of Avt^ who did good service in the Eghiing that 
foibwird. The fort at Saping was occupied as early as Decembei, 
1&B5 ^ but re^lar administTaiion w&s noi introduced at once^ and for 
two years five District vtus one of the most turbulent in the Province. 
Outside the two posts at Sagaing and M yin mu it was in the h^ds 
of dneoitSf w^ho terroriicd the tillage headmen, and two lirittsh oFiicers 
were killed near Sagaing during the di^t months of occupation. There 
were seveitd bonds of rebels, the most notorious leader Eieing Hla U, 
who u-as a scourge to the country round M yin mu. The old Am 
subdlinsion, comprising the present lada-11 and Nga^^un townships^ 
then a aeparaie District^ was equally disturbed^ the foliowets of a man 
named Shwe Van giving nfiost trouble there. The building of outposts 
at Myotha and Myinthu, followed by active operations, drove bhwe 
Van across the FanLaurg in April, but later ht took up his head¬ 
quarters in the country between the Fanlaung and its tributary the 
Samon. In 1&87 the stale of the District was no betteri and on bolh 
side$ of the river the country was practically in the harid^ of ihc 
ebeoit-s. Great elForts were made to capture H 3 a but none of th^m 
succeeded, and he sms ultimately murdered by one of hk own fob 
lowers His lieutenantSs, chief amt mg whom were Kyo Nyo Pu, 
and Min O* soon gathered strength^ and before kitig had succeeded m 
making the couiitr)’ as di,Hturbed as ever. On the Ava side Shwe Van 
openly dched the authorities, and two Friiisli officers were killed in an 
engagement with him. Finally, in 1888^ military operatiorw on a larger 
scale were b^n under the late GenemI Penn Symons; mid though no 
great measure of success appeared at first to attend them, the resistance 
to authority slgwiy weakened^ and the strict observance of the Village 
Regubtion hy which villages were punished for not resisting the 
tlacoits, md suspicious persons were removed from their local spheres 
of influence, gradually led to the pacification of the country. By the 
end of r8S8 no less than a6 dacoit leaders, including Shwc Van+ had 
been killed and 26 captured^ and most of their followers had come in 
and were disarmed. Since that date the District has given no troublc- 
The Ava District was mnAlgamated with Saj^ing early in 1888. 

The ancient capital of Ava is described! in a separate article. Pinya 
and Myinzaing to the south of Ava in the Tada^u township arc also 
old capitals. The pagodas, both in the neighbourhood of Sagaing and 
throughout the Dblrict, arc exceedingly numerous, eispeciaJly tju the 
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barren hills thul follow tho Irrawaddy on its w«icm lank. By far ihc 
Iwsi known is lilt Mingun pagoda, begun by B<^w^y 4 i” > <9^ an 
omtinucd till 1803, but ne%'cr completed. This !! 

glories of the Alaungpayi dynasty, which was micndt^ to 
previous records in pagoda building, is situated on the nght bank of 
the Irrawaddy opposite a point 6 or 7 mil® above Mandaby.^d 
is one of the largest solid masses oF Ijrickwork known to ex«t. ^1) 
the two lions at the astern entrance, five walled turruKs. and the 1^ 
of the pagoda had been completed, when an earthquake m 839 
wrecked the lions and cracked the building from lop to 
on it was never resumed after the caiastrophfc c ^ , 

the ruin is 130 f«t; but, calcnlaiing from the 

w'hen completed, have been about SSS “'8 ‘ t, 

is the famous Mingun bell, the largal bell hung in 

is ta feet high and t^i feet in diameter at the m«.nth, and't*-^ 

rrbout 90 tons. Mo« interatlng from an urchaeol^ual I»;n‘ 

but lesVfamous than Um bell and the rum, is the binpyushm pag^ 

no! fm oir, built about s. D. rjsg, and restored by thu queen by wh^ 

ruime it is known. It represents the Myinmo mountain and 

in tiers, on ach of which are niches filled with 

various membuni of the cctaiial blerar^y. ntany of -hi=h 

broken or stolun by profane excursionists. I he ^ 

unced, however, is rio, the Mingun shrine hut the dumsy 

or Kaunghmndaw, which raises its 

the plain about 5 «ril® to the north-we«t ,^01 thS 

of merit has achieved so wide a notonciy thioughoui Indo-Chma 1^ 
fmTmloL origin has been ascribed to it. despite an inscr.,nmn ai.t 
base which tatifie. to its having been built by Thalunminiay<gyi, k^ 
in 1636, The shrine benefits by the revenue 
hnds in its nefghbourhrwd. and lias an annual fesiiva , I he lr^te« 
II mnnagcItS affairs keep it in good order. I'eriodial ^^tivals are 
hdd at Other pagodas, including the Ngadatgyi. m the souih-imtem 
suburbs of SaSig. a shrine founded in ififio and containing a large 
mjsonrv figure of Uuddlw; the Shinbinnangaing and bhwemokiaw 
naeodas toting from the tenth century; and the Onmitithon*e, a 
J:;^t:shap«l colonnade on thu side of the Sagaing hills 
Sagaing. with thirty arches contaimi^ forty fouT figures of Gautaro 

'ITie population of Sagaing Uistrict increased from a 4 &,t 4 t in 
to aSi.dsS in '9“'- disirtbulirm in Uw laitur p„p^ts„B. 

year is given in the table on the nest page. 

density of population. 155 persons per squaw mile, bears » pa 
with the most thickly iMpulatcd IhsiricLs of Ijjw-ut Burma un 
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and I CiMiUiAvt'add>% h Tiir in cx{:£^^ of ihc dcn^ii>'' of ibe Saj;ainft 
Di^isioti as a whole {only 33 persons per ^uarc mile), and is higher 
than that of any other District of Upper Burma. Buniians have 
immigrated in ainsiderable numbers from Miindalayt MytngyaiiH and 
Ixnver Chiodwin Districts- More than 99 per cent, of the inhabitants 
speak Burmese, and all but s per cent, art Huddhistii^ 
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The pgpulaliiin is almost wholly Burmciie, the Burman aggregate in 
X90E being 278^500 or 9&per cent of the total. MuMalniAns numbered 
i+Soo, and Hsndu-s 930. Of th^ tj3«j were Indians. Zairb^dis are 
plentiful in Siagaing town, md in the intcricsr tif the District: for 

iusiance, at Vtinthitgyi, a bigc village on the Irrawaddy about haif- 
way between Sagaing and Myinmu, where communities of MLn^ttlinai' 
Barmans show no signs now gf any Indian adinisture* A Drge pro¬ 
portion of the nort-inmtigrunt Hindus are Ponnas or Manipuiisi, who 
have a f|uarter of thdr own in Saving towm* The Census of 1901 
showed 163,733 persons directly dependent on ugnculture, or only 
5S JK.T cent, of the population^ as compared with 66 ]ier cent, for 
the Province as a whole. 

In 19Q1 there weie 748 naiLve Chri^UanSr nwsi of tliem Ronuui 
Callvylicsp centred round the missions at Chaungu and Nabet, w ho arc 
said to be deiiHrended from Portuguese ajid other prisoners captured at 
Syrkm in the seventr^nth and dghtccntb ccnturii's. The Amcrii^n 
Baptbl Unkjn lias a mission and church at Sagmng, but the number of 
Baptist converts \% not large. 

There b great diversity in the nature of the country^ as welt as in the 
methods of cultivation, cs|>ecial]y in the north-west, which presents 
. , _ large stretches of rice hmd dependent on the rainhih 

[lire4. ---H m. r i- ■ " " .■ u. 

for Its suci.'e^ Ihc ^[ymmu township coimts 
chiefly of plateaux und undulating uplands In the western half of 
the Giaupgu and in the Myaung township, in the wedge-shaped arcu 
formed by the junction of the Irrawaddy ajid Chindwb, large tracts arc 
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bubjccl iw ycarij' iiHifidatioii, And tbe riclicst linds arc found here. 
The N(i;ftj!un iowii*ht|j ia dry and unduUling, while lo the snulh of Ava 
[he DDuntiy consisis ehiefly of leifl black coUon fOil. 

Various distinct kinds of cultivation are carried on, SV'cl-srsason rice 
is growTi on land falling into two seiarait- ealegories: namely, land 
sitbnict^ed by the annual rise of the river (j't-tt'Hi'/t), and land beyoiid 
the reach of Inundation In July and August nurseri^ 

are sown cflt the higher lands in the inundated tract, and when the 
river begins to fall after the highest Tise the planting of the seedlinp 
U taken in hand, In un inundated land nurserie-s are sown from the 
end of June llmrugh July, and are planted out in August and Septem¬ 
ber, The crops begin to rijwn in Noventber, and the harvest ccnitmuea 
till after Christmii. 1 )ry.season (niaj m) rice is grown whcirever suffi¬ 
cient water re maim* in the hollows along the river bank when the 
floods have subsided. Nurseries are sown in Deceniber, planiing out 
begins in January, and the crop Is ready for reaping towards the end 
of April, ‘ Dry' or ^ cultivation is practised on the iworer kinds of 
uninuiidaled land, and is [iiainly composed of three chief crops i sesa- 
trum, millet, and cotton. Darly sesamutn, ii soniewluit prM^tws 
crop, is grown hut little. Taite sesamunn, on the other hand, is the 
most larply cultivated of all staples in the District, though the pUni 
is ddicalc and is apt to sulTer from lengthy drought towards the end of 
September and during October. Millet (/WurJ, s-iwn towards the 
end of Tulv and throughout August, is ready fut cutting by the en<l of 
liinunTi' arid till near the end of February. It is cultivated almost ns 
much for the sake of ila stalk, which afftirds escellent fodder fw cattle, 
as for its grain, which h used for human con.sumption only in the 
ia«rest fiarts of llie District. Cotton is sown after the early rums m 
Mjiy, and picking begins iti October. Wheal, always of the 
variety, is an imporiant oop. It is grown in the level im* black 
ami of thi; Sataing iitsd 1'adu u tou-nahips, in NovtmUTp md npens 
ath>ut the beginning of March, The sam soil is suiuble also for oats, 

ETu™, and other sUplts- ^ , ■ i. 

Various miscellaneous crops are grown on alluvial ^d inundated 
land, and me cLvssilied lugeiher under the head of iaittg cuUtvmim, 
These are very nunterous the cointitoncsl being inline of vimus kinds, 
such as Emm, /*gya, sadmvft, and mai/v. 1 he tatitg lands 

are ploughed up before the river rises, so that the motritire may 
penetrate as deep as possible. l\Tien the water falls and they we 
»ulficicni1y dry again they me usually htuvowwl, and sowing conunence* 
in October. Hie harvest is gaUiered in March. Onions, tobacco, 
mil i f I chillies, sweet potatoes, and indigo are grown cm these lands, 

but the areas under these crops me small. , ■ « , 

The lytal area under ciiUi\'aUun wa* 372 square tniles m 109 « 
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and 473 milca m 1901. For 1903-4 the m^n agriculttir^ 

gtatisiLci^ Lire shouTi in the folUiwng tiiblcp the areag being in, gqiiHre 
miles i— 
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Scsammn covered no and millet 1S4 K^uare miles in 1903-41 «'bile 
the compiiTatively small area of 148 square miles was under rice, 
19 square miles l^ing dry season rice. The greater part of the enEira 
wheat crop of Burma is gTowii in this District, the area being square 
miles j peas in the same year covered 1 1% gmm 17* and cotton about 
67 square milesL This Iasi crop is grown for the most part in the 
Tftda-u and Xgaicun townshijis, cm the high ground which eictends into 
MelktiU and Myingyan Districts - cuid aAer Myiriigyan, Sagaing shows 
the largest cotton acreage in the Province, Gardens covered only 
t^ ioQ acres in the ncighbourlvood of Segaiiig town and the large vilkg*^ 
of the District r and tobacco 3,500 acres. 

The cropped area is steadily and rapidly increasing in extentp its 
growth being only retarded tempr^rarily by a bud season. The quality 
of the cultivation is much the same as it has l>ecn from linie immenio- 
riaJp and the introduction of new kinds of seod is regarded by the 
Burman more as a curlosit)' than anything else. Exjicrimenls with 
Amencan tobaccev Egyptian cotton, and other non^ndtgeitous ATirieties 
of seed ha\ie been made, but none luvs njct w'iih nrarked success. 
Except in 1903-3 iu> agricuhural loans have been advanced during 
the p-ist few years to cultivators. 

There are rro spectul breeds of cattle^ except on a small stock farm 
at Myinmu, where Madras bulli have been placed for breeding pur¬ 
poses, thougli with little result The ordinary Burmese bullocLs and 
buRkloes are used for ploughing; and sheep and goats are bred in fair 
numbers^ chiefly by liuEums and Chincscp w'ho buy in the District 
cheap and sell at u profit in Mandalay. Goats are freely used for 
milch purposes. Pony-breeding is not extensive. Stallions arc kept 
here and there, their owners taking them muixl to adjacent villageai 
and letting them puL on hire at fees ranging between Rs. s 
rhe ponies in Chaungu apficur to be strong and hardy, and it is said 
that the military polkc dctachnient in hfonywa buys most of its 
oniniiiK there. Pig-breediiig is i^unied on in certain iocaluies. t iri£ir^ 
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grcninds arc sufficient for all requirement!!, and there is no difiiniifty 
in feeding the cattle. 

'rhe only irrigation works of impomree ate tanka, mostly small. 
The chief are the Kyaungbyu, Taeindc, Pyugan, and Obri-tamayit 
tanks, all in the Sagaing lownship, the Kandaw tank in the Myinmu 
lowtrship, and the Kairdaw-Kanhla in the Tada-u township. On the 
right bank of the Mu a powerful steam-pump was set up a few years 
ago hy a European grantee to itrigate his grant, and the results are 
said to have been good, 't he total area irr^ted irt 1903-4 
tributed os follows: from tanks, 3^400 acfesi ffoi" 

6,900 acres, nearly alt under rice. There are numerous fisheries 
in the neighbourhood of the channels nf the Irrawaddy and Chindwin. 
The most important are the Tande fishciy in the Sagaing township 
near the Kaurighmudaw pagoda, the Maungmagan fishery in [he 
Sagaing tnwnsidp n«ir Byedajaw village, the Sindal*Gaungbo-Myiiton 
fishery in the Sirbyugoii eirele of the Ngtumti township, the Twingja 
fishery In the Ngazun township, the Tnmagj-i'Komachnung fishety In 
the Myinmu township, and the ‘launggaw fishery in the Chaungu 
township. They are leased hy auction, and produced a revenue of 

Rs. 58,700 in t 903 “ 4 - , ^ . 

1^0 forests arc *ifesers^d * or protected in iKe I 3 istrict, hut the timber^ 
collecting stations at the mouth of the Mu and llie Myintge are within 
its limits. On parts of the low-lying land are found stretches of timber 
growlh the constituents of which have been enumerated under Botany. 
Except for initch, however, they eootain lililc of economic valufc 

Limestone is eittraclcd at the foot of the Sagaing hills, and « burnt 
in two villages, tme on the outskirts of Sagaing town and the other 
a few miles above Minguti on the river hank. The iodu-stry is not 
a thriving one, and the animal profits of a lime-bumer nowadays are 
said to average only about R.'i aoo. Copper lias been found in smalt 
quantities in the Sagaing hills, hut has never been systcmatlcsdly 
worked* Clay suitable for pottery and brick-m^mg is found here and 
there, and in the Sagaing township a little salt is produced. 

There arc gold- and silvenimilhs at Sagaing, Ywataun^ and «'achet. 
BtBsS'Workcni ply their trade in the same towns and a few of the larger 
villages, and convert sheets bought in the Hai^alay 
Ivarar into sprittoons, betel and lime bones, drinking ^j^mmonicariqiis, 
cups filters bowls anil trays. The local 

blacksmiths obtain their iron in the bazars, and manufacture i/as, axes, 
pickaxes, scythes, ploughs, wheel-lirea, and similar articles. I he 
shaping from local sandstone of fyanifiym, the round flat stones used 
for grinding tAanatin (a vegetable cosiUEiic)^ gives cmploymeni to 
a number of persons in Kyaukta village in the east of the Sagaing 
township. The finished ftrticiM are taken for the most part to Mandalay 
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tor In ami i>ear l^atng reside sevcnit sn$|^>tof.^ of figures of 

Gautania, which are hewn froiu the white ntarhle brought from the 
Sugyin hill tn M.indakv I district, 'rhe urtihoersi ^o to the quarries 
and buy their rough material on the spot ready sliajiCfl into approxi¬ 
mately tonkrai bluck^j^ bringing h over to Sagsting by cart and boat. 
The images arc usually well finij^hedT but the design is stereotyped and 
tasteless. For some years past the sculptors have been one by one 
attracted to hfandalayK where the expatscs of procuring the rough 
stone are lighter, and a readier sale for therr work is obtained^ Ordi’ 
naty rough ted canhenware waierpots are mode in the neighbourhood 
of Sagaing and elsewhern^ throughout the District. At Kfyitpauk, 
fl village on the river ju?tt below Myinmu* the common red earthenware 
fa glojced a dark green and brown to prevent percolation. Sujj^r- 
IxJshng h practised wherever there fltre stifUcient toddy-palm trees to 
make the indu-stry payn Cutch-boiling used to be a regular source of 
employtuenti but the industry^ is now almost moribund. Si Ik-wearing 
is common, Lhe silk employed coming from China or Siam. The 
Sagging silks are famous ^ and sometimes from too to 150 ^$huttlcs are 
used in weaving a or a tlie design in which is so 

elaborate that not more than 1 inch width of the pattern can be wov'en 
in a day. A famjew (skirt) of this kind costs from Rs* is in R54 if; 
a/^0 (waisteJoth) from Rx loo to Rs. ifcv The waiving is all done 
by hand. There are, in fiict, no factory industries whatever in the 
District Salt^boiling is carried on sj^tematically only in two villages, 
Sadaung and Yega in the Sagaing township. In the former wells are 
sunk to obtain the bnne ^ in the latter salt is obtained fay evatmaling 
the water of a small lake, T^cquer-work is done in some of the 
quarters of the old town of Ava^ but in quality it is inferior to that 
produced In Myingyan rHsirtct. 

TTie chief exports are cleaned cotton, sesarnum and its oilp wheats 
gram and pulses, tobacco, onions, niaiEOand maize husks, sweet potatoes 
and indigo. The cotton trade is chiefl y in the hands of Chinamen, who 
have seit up numerous liand^ins at Kyauktaton, Vwathitgyi, Ondaw, 
and (jther villages in the cotton-growing area. The c 3 *^ned product i?i 
camed by nver, the gc^jd quality to Ehanio for transmission to China, 
the inferior to Rangoon for shipment to the Straits Settlements. Fnms 
tlie of the IHstrict some of the villagers take their nw^n oil and 
indigo to Mandalay^ but most of the two latter products, and nearly 
all the mai^ is shipped down the river to Fokokku. Fruit—mangoesa 
guavus, oranges, limes, tamarinds, pineapplet^, and melons — is sold to 
passing steamers, or taken in small quantities to Mandalay. 

The imports comprise rice, dried fiiih, pickled tea, salt, betel- 

nuts, C0€:q-nut oil, petroleum, timber, bamboos, iron and hanlware, 
crockery, piece goods, raw silk, miiicellaneous articles of Eunqjcan make. 
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arifS liquor. Amorim llit chief centres of trude, besides i<wn, 

are Tada-M, through which most of the surplus produce of the middle 
of the Tada-u township petsses im its way to the river ^ arwi Ky^auk talon 
and Ywathitg>'ip river stations for the mland jiarts of the Ngajcun and 
yagaing townshi^jis- I'hc produce from the Myaun^ and the ^outh of 
the Chauttgu township finfijs its exsi to the river at Xagahauk„ in the 
estreme south west comer of the 1 district; that from the west of Chaungu 
chiehy at Au^yin in the north-west, but most of the trade of thesre two 
towTuhips passes through Chaungtl and thenoe to Mylnmu. fhe rofld 
from the latter towi-i to Monywa has futherto been the route of a con¬ 
siderable transit trade with the Chindwin* Probably the railway will 
now divert utost of it via ^gaing. 

The Sagaing-Myitkyinfl railway, starting from the Irrawaddy bank 
at Sagairtg lownp mns northwards alemg the eastem edge of the I dis¬ 
trict for about 24 milei^p Slaving four stations within its limits From 
the first of thc-sCt Ywataungp a branch leads off almost due west to the 
Chindwin, entering luwcr ( hindwin District near Chaungu, between 
50 and 60 miles from Sagaing- After leaxin^j Vwniaung it has ten 
stations in the IMstritrL A good deal of the interior of the District 
is thus brought into touch with both the Irrawaddy and the Chtndwin. 
These two rivers nrc navigable for all iraihc up to huge river NieanieTs, 
the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company providing bi weekly comtnunication 
on the Irrawaddy with alt down-river ports, and daily communica^ 
tion with places between Maiidalay and Myingyatu The railway com¬ 
pany [rrcividcs the steam ferry between Saga fug and Amarapuni Shore, 
connecting tlie Myitkyinii extension with the mairi railway system of 
Burma. Country boats go up the Panlaungj Myiuige,and Samon rivers 
into the interior of Mandalay an<l Kyaukse Districts, and in the mins 
the Mu river is navigabte for light country traffic into Shwebo I ristiict. 
Ah old highway, called the Minhm. follows the Samon valley from 
to (be souihp but is nt>w falling into disuse. Since onnemtion » road 
has been made from Myinmu on the Irrawaddy to Monj-wa on the 
{'hindwin. Minor roads arc those from Myotba to Kyauktalon on the 
left bant of the Irrawaddy near Ngo^un, affording acxess to the river 
from a fine cfHtnn country; from Chasmgwa in the sooith-eost towards 
Kyautsc, from Tada-u to Myotha. from r^\u to Sadaung in the north 
tftilp and from Vwnthttgyi to I^i near the c^tre of the District. 
Exclusive of the roads in Sagaitig town* 263 mile^t of road are kq>t 
up, of which 65 miles are mainrained from Pmrinctal revenues and 
ip 3 miles from the Disirict fund. Iliere are a number of ferries 
across the Irrawaddy and Chindwin. 

So much of iti area b waiertjd by ihe Inawaddy and Chindwin. and 
is thus rendered in a meaitire independent of its rather misigre rainfall 
that the fiistrirtt as a whoje, can be de^ier>dcd upon to produce 
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cnou^^h food as a general rule to prevent a fatnine. A how¬ 
ever, is bound to occasion at least local scarcity ; and in it was 

found nectosary, owing to a failure of crops, lo open 
fnmine. relief works and spend about Rs- 9^0*0 In lielpirtg 
ihc inhabitants of the afTecled tracts^ Scarcity was threatened toward}* 
the end of 1903^ hui some opportune showers in Septeiml>er saved the 
situation. The HislricL can never be wholly free from a calamity such 
as seemed imminent in 1903, but its communication*, by br^th land 
and water^ are so ample that the distre£i:±i need never assume alarming 
proportions. 

For administrative purpose* the District S* divided into two subdivi¬ 
sions : Sagging, comprising the Sagaihg and Tad*-u towmships; 

AdiuinJvtration Myinnm, comprising the MviNVlu, CIhavncUi, 

XlvAOxn^ajid NoA^iUSi towmships. I'he sulxlivisions 
and tDWn5hi[}^ are under the usual cKCCUtive officers, aitsisted by 
village headmen, to 29 of whom have Ijcen given sjjecial criminal 
powerTL under tJic Up^>er Burma Village Regulation^ and lo 46 special 
dii-il powers under the same civactment. At head-quarters are a 
treasur)' officer, an (in subordinate charge c#f the revenue), and 

a superinlendunl of land records, with a staff of 3 inspectors ami 
Ko surveyors. There are no superior Forest and Public Work* officeFS 
in the Districts which forms a portion of the Mu Forest division ami 
constitute* a Bubdivuiion of the ShweM Public V\'ofks division. 

The subdivisional and township officer* preside in the res|)eclive 
AubdivLsional and towaship courts (civil and crtiiiinal), but the Sagaing 
towiuhip officer is assisted in his civil duties by the heud-quaners 
magistrate, who is additional judge of the township court, 

("rime is of the ordinary^ type* and there i* a good deal of litigation 
in the District 

During the last j-cars of Burmese rule the revenue coiiaistcd of 
jfAafftida and a land tax at the rale of one-fourth of the gro,ss produce, 
aA»esscd by iAamitdii (specially selected tillage elders), and paid in 
money at the market rale; but the greater part of the lands were held 
by members of the royal family or by servant* of the govcimnent, and 
.were not assessed. At annexation the existing revenue system wa* con- 
tinned and applied to all state land, an exception being made in the 
case of certain or religious lands which paid preferential rales 

of onC'Cighlh or oucM-enth of the gross produce. On non-sLate laiuis 
a water rate was le\ied on Irrigated! land only* Sctilemcnl ofwiutlons 
were commenced iri 1S93 and conif^kted in 1900^ the rates proposed 
being first levied in the agricultural year 190^-4. On inundated laud 
cold-season rice is now assessed at from Rs, 1^ to R*. 3-6 |ier octe, 
maym (hot seasnii) rice at from R. 1 to Rs. 3, and AaiX^ crops (onions, 
beans, 5 :c.) at from R. i to Ra. 5-4 per acre. V\ heat pays from 6 annas 
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on the mobit iinti^vourAble (upli&nd^) tu Rs, a-H per acre on the Ijcsi 
Tice Undj unirngaicd rice fmm 6 anriM to Rs- Other crops on 
upland tracts are assessed ut from 6 antliUi to fo. j-S. The rate for 
toddy-palm groves is Rs. 4, that for mlited orchards KSf ^ and that 
for betel-VI ne>‘ards Rs- ao per tterc. The rates on non-state land are 
generally thTcc-fourths of those stated abovc» which are levied on state 
land. 

The rollowing table show^ the growth of the land revenye and total 
revenue since i&go-ij in thousands of rupees: 






Land . 

TdUl KfCBui: + 

6j 

fii+l 

l.ESI 

7 r?4 

5.4« 


The increase in the land revenue between igoo-i and 190^-4 is 
due to the inlroduction of the acreage rules referred to aboTii‘c+ The 
showed u OTrresponding deo^ease from Rs. 5^1,000 to 
Rs. 2,j4,^00. 

*J’he District fund, for the provision of roads and other local need^^ 
Iwd an income of Rs. $$f^>OQ in 1^03-4^ the chief item of expenditure 
being Ra. 47,000 on public wofkji. Sacsaino is the only municipality. 

The two subdi^isiDns are each in charge of an itrspector of police, 
and there are lo police stations and 5 outposts in the District The 
ci\'il force ceinsists of 4 inspectors, 9 head constablesij 28 

rank and file, including sj mounted men. The military police, 
who belong to the Shwebo baitalion, number 83- 'ITierc are no jaiU 
or rcfomiBiuries. Prisoners are sent on cpnvictiou to the Mandalay 
Ceniial jaib and those under trial arc kept in a lock-up close to the 
courthouse. 

The proportion of persons able to rsid and write to llw total papula^ 
tion of the District in 1901 was 48 per cerst- in die case of males, and 
j per cent, in that of females, or 54 per cenL for both bcs.cs together 
but the educational standard Ls really higher than thfeie figures would 
ay4>ear to show. The of Sagmi^ “s a whole excepiio(jmJI|i' 

enlightened and progrtwve, und uismy of the lay schools arc aboie the 
average, The total number of pupils was 7,254 iii tAyo-i, in 

1900-1, and 12,6^5 in 190^-4, including li 42 t girls- In ihe last year 
tl^ere were ro speciah 7 secondaryi r47 primar)', and 987 elementary 
(private) iiistiiuiionii. Tha tnon: notable institutions are the munidpal 
Anglo-vernacular school in Sagaiug town, now maintained by Govern- 
ineni, and the vernacular secondary schools in Sagging town and at 
Sungj-et, Allagaj^m, and Myotha. The total expenditure «i ftlucation 
in 190J-4 was Rs. 18,400, to whkh Frovincial funds contributed 
Ri. x6,ioo, municipal funds Rs. 3,300, and fees Rs, a, ioo. 
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Four hospiuli. aiu ntiunuincd froiii public funds aaid two disvwiiMne* 
by the railway wntpany. The former liaye »ccomn,o<ktion for W tu- 
paticou. In 1903 tlifi number of cases treated was ss.ayo, including 
,01 in-paiienis, and 43a operations weic licrfomiei 1’he toml incoine 
of the feur liospitals was Ks. towards which raumctpul funds 

coniributed Rs. s.ooei. Proiiiicial funds Rs. 5,100, and subacnpltwis 


Rs, 6,OOOn . , ^ . s 

VsccinAEioii ii colupulsory only within the limits uf ihc niumCipality 
t>f Sagaing. lit 1903-4 ^he number of sucees^iful operations was S,307i 
representim; 38 1,000 of Eho liopiiktion. Vacoinaaon ui ixipukr, 

mid no opixjsiiioit is mot with in dm rural aresiS- 

f L. M. PiiTktt, { 1902).] ... 

Sagaing Subdlviaion.—Subdi^'ision of Sagaing Diainci, V[>per 
Burma, containing the SAOAlfSG and TAXJA-tf townshi[B. 

Sagaing TowcisMp-—Township of i^againg Disirith lipper Burma, 
between the bend of the Irmwaddy on the east mid the Mu nvei on 
the west. It lies between 11* 50^ and 22^ 15^ N. and 95^ 3^ 

4" vviih kh area of 485 square miles. The towTiship is leid 

ouc, save for sr fringe of k)w hills mmiing parallel 10 the Irrawaddy 

up its eastern edge, 'fhe populaiion wa^ 66,989 in 1891^ and 

in I go I, dwLributed in one town, SjMJAISo (iK^pulation, 9,641), the 

headquarter^]- and 2 11 vlllageai. The area eultivutcd in 1903 4 was 

$77 square rm!es> and the land revenue and fAa/ktjrff€ 4 iii amounted to 


Rs. i,g7t5«>+ _ . . . f 

Saguiog Town.—Headquarters of the Division and Disirict 01 

the same name in Upiier Burma, picturesquely situated in 21*54 
and g6“ E., O|ifi05itc .\ni;irapunL on the right bank of the Inawaddy, at 
tlie sweeping cun'e of that river, as it changes its course from south ^ 
wesu The bank here is highland Um town, embowered In tamarind- 
trees, is umisLialSy healthy. The dvil station ^copies the suUlhem 
l^ortion of the river front. The native quarters lie to the stHiih, 
and north west of the European quarter ^ and mt the foreshore in t t 
north-easi Ciiltler erf" the town are iho rttilway station und the st wmer 
^Aatt whence communicatiun i.s established with the AmarapiJra side m 
tlie river by a steam ferry % North of the rail viiTiy station again streic 
a long range of atnd hills covered with |jiagodii^ and moimstcries whic 
follows the Inawaddy along its w'estern bank as fur us the iiorth-ea^vrn 
iinglt: of the Diiitdcti 'rherc a good nrad iiluiig the river 
the raitwiiy liUiLioit lo the C'onimliwioner'ii rcMidence^ ajtd ntusi of f 
Diain roads of the town run [wrallel to or at right angles to it. 

The population of Sagtiiiig town was 9,934 ‘ 

1901, and included in the klicr )'«ar 670 Musalinaiis and ^ 18 Hiiwos- 
In addition to a fairly laTge Indian iMipitlation, the town courama a 
good many I'ontun. ck Manlpuri^ who live in a quarter of their own. 


SAGJA’ TJLUA' Jfij 

U is a rairly thrivirig induiktriMl cenirei mid U wtill-luiawn for iu tiilk* 
iv«A%'ing. 

SagHini; (or iiit'kaiii)}, * the branch of a si/ irec T datei> as u capital 
frtnii A. D. 1315, when Athiti Khayu made litniifelf independent of (be 
Shan kingdom of Pfnya. [11^64 Aihin Klutju’is smndson, I’hiidemiti- 
{laya, founded the kingdom of Avu, and Sagaing was destroyed by (he 
Shansn It was at bagaing ihat the Manipur! iiiwision of 173J was 
checked 5 hut the town did not again lietfome a capital till lyfio, when 
a city, w'ilh a circumference of 1 miles, was built by Kaungdawgyi, the 
eldest son of Alaungpaya, only to lapse into comparaiive insignificance 
oti his death. The old city lies (o the north of the present town, north 
of the Zingyan creek and eaii of the Sigonjsyi pagoda. An attempt 
was made by the Burman ganisons of Sugaing to stop the British 
flotilla ascending the Irrawaddy in (he 1885 ejijiedition; but the fori^ 
being itiadequately defended cm the land side, were .won captured. 

Sagaing was constituted a munJcIpality in 1888. The inuntcipai 
income and expenditure during the ten y®rs ending rjoj averaged 
Rsh 37,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. including 

Rs, 14,700 from the bosars and Ks. 3,800 house and land tas 1 and the 
ex[)enditure wus Ks, 36,000, the chief items being conservanc} 
tRs. 6,600), hospital (Rs. S>S*)» 

(Rs. 1,900). 'I'he munieipaliiy owns a large and a small baair, and 
supports a hospilal with 64 beds. There is an .^nglo-%ermcuUr school 
at Sagaing, mairhiined till recently by the niurttcipality at a coat of 
Rs, 3,300 annually. It is now nubiniairtHed by (JovemmenU 

Sugar.. _District, fuAsi/, and town in the Central Provinces. Ute 

Saucok. 

Sagar Talult. -IVesieru of Shimpga Districi, Mysore, lying 
between 13* 51' and 14* ao' K. anti 74* 3 ®^ 

area of 666 square miles. The (wpulatioji in 1901 was 56,818, com¬ 
pared with 58,999 in 1891, The /a/uA contains one town, bagar 
(population, 3,103), the head-quartci^ and 34 S villages. The land 
r^-enue demand in 1903-4 was Rs.i, 71 iMo- 'I'ht west and great 
piiit of the north and south are bounded by the Western GhSts, frotji 
which n ridge crosses the (din A from west to east, Thu extreme west is 
not more than 8 mika from the hsl Dcvarkonda and Govardhangiri 
are the principal heights. The SharAvati flows through the middle in 
u north-westerly direction, receiving the yenne-hole at the frontier, where 
it turns west, formirig the celebrated (jERSOPrA Falls, and continuing 
along the boundary. The Varada rises in the north-east and flows out 
north. The whole (Huk is considered Malnid, but the south-west and 
north-cut, separated mostly by the Shaiilvali, differ a good deal* In 
the former the rice-fidds bear a double crop annually, but the weea, 
pepper, and cardamom gardens arc somewhat inferior. Ibis tract 
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preiSCDts ihc appearance uf a rullin^ airt;lch of bare hill-topsi wiih their 
liSdes and valleya densely wooded. The scener> is surpassingly bcanti^ 
ful, and ihc climate cool and pleasant even in the holiest sca-wn. The 
people live in scsUtcred homesteadsj and there stre no vilkages wiUi a 
collection of houses, rhe other pom of the arc more level and 
open, but the dinaate is nui so gcKxl. Only one crop of rice is raised 
in the year, but the gardens are remarkably finu. As a rule ihu |>eopVe 
live in villages, hut there are many scattered homestcadsi especially in 
tlie south west. Except the great Htnni forest, south of the Cersoppa 
Foils, the raniairider ore chielly MffS or tracts of evergreen forest con- 
tatning self-sown pep|icr. Towards ihe sc^uth the forest is in ^laicheSi 
very dense inside but suddenly opening on bare repots ooiitiiining 
nothing but grass. This is due lo lateiite, on which IfCts refuse to 
grow. 'J’be demand for leaf-manure for ihe gardens is ruining the 
forests, as they sire mercilesily stripiied for the purpose. The soil in 
the is rich and deep, but in inosi of the fd/uk h is hard and 
sli.illow^ with much laierite. * Dry crops' arc of no importanccj hut 
Hce is largely ei|Mrted by ihe ryots to Gciraoppa by the Govardhaogip 
iuid Hinni thal of ihe soulh being senl lu Bhatkala or Baidflr 

.\reca-nuts are sent towards Bcllaiyk and also to Wftlijapet and BirOn 
Cardamoms and pepper go to the Kanara and I >harwlf tnarkuts. 

Slgar Island*— island at the mouth of ihe Hou^thly river in the 
Twenty-four Parganas Ihstrict of Bengal, lying between Ji® j6' and 
21^ 56^ N. and ES'" a" and E. llic namie means * the sea,' and 

sitiialedt as it is, at ihe point w licre the holy Ganges once mingled 
wviters with the Bay, the island is regarded m peculiarly sacred. It is 
ihe scene of n great annual bathing festival, wdiere ibouvands of 
pilgrims congregate from all parts of India lo wash away their sins. A 
good deal of bittiness takes place in article^ from Cakutin, such os 
mats and ^tonew'arc. Much progress lias been made of recent years m 
the reclamation of the island, the north part of which is now well 
cultivated; hut the south is still dense Jungle. The cyclone of 1864 
caused enormous destruction and loss of life, and only i,|oo out of 
a population of survived the catas-trophe, 'fhere is a Isghibou&c 
nn ihc island. 

S^gar Town^—Zitgrr tow^n in the Hhihpur of Gulhuiga 

District, Ilydcr.lbiid Stan:, situated in 16* K. and 76^ 4S* 

6 miles south of ^h^hpur town. PcipulHtion (1901), 5 , 445 ^ ^ 

large lanks and the shrine of Siift SarmjLi.t* a Musaimin saiiU, lie clo.'te 
to the town. 

SagauJi.— VillRge in the head-quarters subdivision of iThampiran 
District, Bengal, siiuatcd in 2^^ 47' K. and &4® 45" E., on the road to 
Xcp3J. Population (i^or)^ 5,61 1. In the Mutiny of 1S5J+ the 
i2lh Regiment of Irregular Horse, which wa,s stationed here, mutinied 


.'iTid maivsiscred the commaiidiiiir^ Major Holmes his wife and children* 
and flJ] the Eiiropcfins in the omtonttient. 

SagTi.—North-ciistcm fiiAsr/of A7anigar!!i I >istrictt United Pravinces, 
comprising up to 1904 thu J^r^amrs of GopUlpur, Sii^rl* Ghosts ind 
Natd^apurt and lying betw'een 16” i"' and 26* rg'* Ni and S3* 4^ and 
51' E,, wish an area of SS9 square milcs^ In October^ 1904, the 
two last-named /^rganas wcpe transfeired to the new Qhosi Tahsi^ and 
a number of vilbges were iransfcrred from Gorakhpur DisIricU making 
the new area 345 square miles, P-opuTatioTi fell from 469,817 in 1S91 
to 4j 1^740 in 1901+ tbe population (?f the area as now conistittlted 
being 334,872. There are now 753 villages and one town, ML^hirg/ganj 
(|H]pyLi|iDn, 2,192). I'he demaiKt for land revcniie in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 4,31,000^ and for cesses Ri 72,000 5 hut the figures for the area as 
now constituted arc Ri 3^40,000 and Rs. 39iOoo r<.«i|>t.‘dively. The 
deiUiity of |iopulation of the rtduccti /nhi/ is 68 t ijct^ons per square 
mile, considerably lielow the District The lie^ south of 

the Gognt and is rlsiefly drained by the Chholf Saija. The greater 
jiarl of the area is uplund, but along the Gc^ und Chhotl Sarjn are 
large stretches of uUuvial soil called kutMiin in 1899- 1900^ 3^7 
sqiiajx? tnileit of the old area w'crc under culiiv.uion, of which j 18 were 
irrigated, wells lieing the chief source of supply. 

Sagii.- South'Caiitem township of M'lnbu District, Up|>er Burmaf 
lying along the lrraw‘ 4 dd>v l^etwecn 19^ 53' and 30”^ 3 N+ and 94^ 30' 
and 95® a*" E., with an area of 543 squire miles, which comprises 
a ,slrctch of dry undulating countiy round [tie town of Minbu, The 
eastern [larc of the [cjwnship is trrigaled by the Man river canal syitenr, 
which is being exlundccL The populalion wa.s 4^6§t} in 1891, and 
57,699 in T901, distributed ui one [Own, Mikisu (population, 5,7^0), 
the head quarter-; of the riuttrict, and 197 villages, Sagu < 4 .^ 94 )f on 
the Nfan nvcr, bdug the township heiul quarters. The area cultivalc^l 
in 1903^4 was 105 square ruiles+ and the land revenue and fAa/^amrda 
jonouuted Ht Rs- ih57jOO0- 

SaJifiranpiiT Di,strict—Distriet in she Aleerui Division of the 
United Provirtcc-s lying bi-iwcen 29* iV 3 «® » 4 ' N. and 77* 7' 
iind 7S* I*' Iv., with an area of J.ij8 square nitles. It h boundtd on 
the north by iheSiwalilc Hill*, which separate it from Dchru UQn DLv 
trict; on the east by the Ganges, dividing it from Bijnor District; tm 
the south liy Muoffamagar District ; and on the west by the risTT 
Jumna, separating it from the Punjub Districts nf Kama] and Anrbilila, 
Salidranpur ftrrms the most northerly [lOrtioti of the I>oah or alluvial 
pbin between the Ganges and Jiimna. On its fitmhcni boundarj' the 
:^iirit1i|i.s rise abruptly, pierced by several passe* and crownerl hy jagged 
summiLs which often assume the tnost fantastic shapes. At their base 
^tfctchi:* ii wild suhniontare tract overgrown with ftaesl or 
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iunfile. and scored b> the roclty beds of inrutnerahk mounisiii stroma 

South of this forest belt lies the p 1 «^ T "1 

^ irflci Banked on b<.th sides by tho brood alluvial 

Phr^ul plains which form the valleys of the Jumna and 
sspcitfc Ganges. Besides the two great rivers there aie many 
smaller streams, Esduding arms of the jumtia and Ganges, these fall 
into two classes: those which ate formed by the junction of the torrent 
beds Usuing from the Siwililcs, and those which rise to vanoua depr^ 
sions and swamps, Though the arc sometiiriM dry during the 
mater part of the year, their channels lcr»‘er down gradually 
the form of rivers, and contain water even m the hot season, Chief 
ainrme these rivers may be mentioned the Hispas, which ns@ in he 
centre of the SiwJliks and after crossing several Distttcis joins the 
Jumna ; and the Solaki, lying farther to the east and Billing into the 

Gaiigcs m Mu^^fSutiogar Dlsuict. ^ 

The geologj- of the Sit^'amss has been duah ynih m The desenpnon 
of those hills. ITiey consist of three main divisions t (i) the upp« 
Siwalik conglomerates, sands, and clays} (a) the 
rock} and (3) the lower Siwftlik Or Nihan sandstone. The middle and 
upper rock Stages have yiuhled a magnificent series of fusils, 
mammalian'. The jpUr or belt below the Siwitiks cMiS).st.s of debns 
fTom the hills with a shallow light soil resting on boulders. The pre. 
vailing immI in the plain is a productive loam, which stiffens into clay m 
depressions, while along the crests of slopes It merges into san . 

The natural flora of ihc DisSria fonns two groups: the luxuriant 
troiucal fortnit trees and plants of the Siwllik slop^ and the products 
of the plains which reactnble those of other Districts. Ihe boUmca 
gaidras at Sahilranpur form an important centre for the dislnbution 
of plants, and are abo the head-quarters of the Botanical Su^ey of 
Northern India. The District is noted for the production of escel- 
leni fruit of European varieties, especially peaches. 

Tigers are still fairly numerous in the Siwllik and submontane forests, 
and are found more rarely in the Ganges k/iadar, I^eopards, wolvw, 
and wild hog are common, and the lynx, hyena, and sloth hear are also 
found. Wild elephanUs occur in the .Siwitiks. Deerofvanous sort^ 
the sambar or Jttrati, ehitai or spotted deer, ftHkar or barking-deer, anO 
, Aarha or hog deer are also found, while the founhorned antelope an 
the gvrai haunt the Siwiliks. 'The karetii and cobra are the common¬ 
est poisonous snakes, while the SiwAlik python grows tn iin immen« 
size. The mahseer affords good sport in the Ganges and Jumna, an 
in iht cinialsp and other hinds of fish arc ctiniraofi. ^ 

The ctimate is the rarae as that of the United Provinces general ^ 

1 F*t™eT iflfl CADtlcrK Ftiwniff i Aal tocrtCp 
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modified by the ixirihem position of the Disirid and the cool breejes 
from the neighbotiritig hills. The cold season arrivts earlicf, and lesis 
longeMhan in the lower Districls ^ but the summer months are ttopital 
in their eKtrame heal. The trad at the foot of the hills wis very 
unhealthy before the jungle was cleared; but the climate is now 
comparatively good, except in the actual forest, which is still malarious 
during and immediately after the rains. Fever is common throughout 

t he District . ... 

The rainfall varies in different parts of the Distncl and i* hearnesi 
neir the hills, where no recording station exisii The annual averse 
for ihe whole District is about J7 inches; hut it ranges from 33 inches 
ttt KaJeflr in the south-west to 43 Ji' Roorhee in the north-east. 

The portion of the iToah in which Saharanpur Is situated was probably 
one of the first regions of Upper India occupied by the .Aryan colonists, 
M they siirefld eastward from iheir original settlement eistorr. 
in the Punjab. But the legends of the .Mahlbharatn r 

centre around the city of Hastinipur, in the ncighbounng Dism^ of 
Meerut; and it is not till the fourteenth century of our era that we 
learn anv historical details with regard to Saharanpur iLself. The town 
wa,s founded in the reign of Muhammad bin TughlaJ. a^t 
1440, and derived its name from a Musnlmln ssmt, Shah Hamn Lhishil, 
whose shrine is still an object of Httraction to Muhamiwdan dewiees. 

\t the close of the fourteenth century the surtounding country was 
e-^posed to the ruvTigcs of TimPr, who [flssed 

his^eium from the sack of Delhi, and subjected the mhahitanis to all 
the honors of a Mongol imiLsion. Tn 14*4 the tract ^ 

SuHfinSaiyid Khier KMn m Saiyid Salim t imd 

across ii on hLs way to FanTpaL A few Mughal colonic* still trare l^r 
origin to his followers. A year later the towm of 
bv the /ealotts missionary, .\hdul Kuddils. whose efforis were he means 
S ^mting to the fidth of Islam nvtny of his JWjput and OPjar re^h- 
hLur!^ His desr eudants n.lcd the District until the reign of .Akbar. 
and were ver>’ iufiiientlnl in strengtheninR the Musa!min 
thinr constant rtal in proselytirir^. Dunng the Augustan ^e ^ 
Mughal empire Sahiranpur was a favounie summer resort J*'^ 
and the noSes. who wm uttmeted alike by the chines of its ch™ie 
and the facilities which it offeiwi for sport. I'he famous " 

Mahal, the emtsort of Jahangir, had a pal^e m the J 

p^tuaies her memory by its name of . and under Shah 

^n the rojstl hunting seat of Uddshlh Mahal 
MardUn Khan, the iirojeclor of the Eastern Jumria C . 
wlTToritted to fall in^disuse during «he £ 

^pIJI! and it wa.s never of much practical utlli.y until the establish¬ 
ment of British rule. 
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d., d»,h 'Sta‘"..S‘’.i>1 

Upl^ Indi*. Irom (he -j^ j-^ incuieion of (he Sikhs 

domestic feeds of its P hold of Babildur SMh; and 

thelv^ ild Kordes kepi pouring ceostilewly ifl'o 

fiK eight succcMi'C >uira m retumitic in greater num- 

the Doah. “luljammadans and lum ibeir territory into 

‘*""irrrtr''The SikKs did nir confine their barbarities to their 

n ildemess, i j ^ b„,.i nillaued the Hindu coaimunit)' with 

(h.. ■hkahh .chch m». “la 

“HSx »rr.Lsn^f r 

bis autbority to his son, Zibita Khan, who at first 
the feeble «sirt of ffelbi, but on being conquered b> 

L glad to ree«re bfti.k his fief ihtough the kind offices 

enemies, then sepreme in the of the emp.^- >-"S ^ ^ 

remainder of his life, Zibita Khin «-as connmially enpg^ 

the attacks of the Sikhs, -ho «mld nerer forgive him 

dilation with the imperial priy, k mier hi. .on,«hnl^ Kild.r ( r 7Ss). 

ihe District enjoyed comparative tmnquilliiy. 

held in check, and a strong government v.mi established m cr 

""^'^ Tpon the dc^Ui of its last Koliilla prince, who blind^ ihf 
emperor Shah Ahim II, and vras mutilated and killfti by ^ 

,788. the countty fell into the bands of the MaiathUs, and rtmair,^ 
in their possession until the British conquest. ,t,ey 

precarious owing to the perpetual mids made by the ^ 

were a, one time compelled to call in the aid o f.^c 
daring militar) adventurer, who afterwards established an i 
goveriiment in Mariana. The country remained practically in 
of the Sikhs, who levied blackmail luuler the pretence of collect ing 

^After the fall of Aligarh and the capture trf i Jelhi ( iSojk a British 
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force dispatched to reduce Sahlranpcr. Here, for a tinie, a d^blc 
warfare wa.s kept up ofiainsi ihe Mariiha^ ou 

thi oiher. The latter were dcfeitL-d in the mdccisite Uttle of Chaiiioo 
(K,member ,4, ^^ 4 ), b«t atill eotitiaued their ^ 

years. Oisiiniration. however, wis quietly pushed foraart, aud he 
District eajoyed a sh«t season of comparaltre mnqutH.ty. untd the 
dcBib of the largest landowner, Rim Dayil htngh, in *®‘ 3 * _ 

sumption of h« immense esiaiea gave nse to a C^tljar 
wtis put down before it bad assumed serious d.me^.ons. A 

dang;ro«S disturbance took place in .Sm- Y’ -""^f'lhe whX 
scak was planned among the native ebteft. and a 
Doab might bava: occurred had not the prcniaturc eagemiss of the 
rebels di^loKd their dt^igns. As it w^s the re.oh -J* -j'y 
pressed by a sanguinary Utile, which ended in the total defeat of the 

irvuiTKcnls and the fall of their ringleaders 

JSm that period till the Mtriiuy no events important disturUd 
the ouiel course of civil administration m Sahlianpur, News of the 
S^n^Th^^rVwas received early in 

women and chrldrtm ^ere immediately dispatched m ^ 

Mca-sures went taken for the defence of the city, “"J “ 

European civil senanis established theniselv^ 
housT^c District soon broke out into irregular rebellion, but il^ 
Sent sp rit showed itself rather in the form of inieroecme qua^c 
Ve mtiv« leaders than nf any settled "Pl-^bon to Bnhd 
govemraent. Old feuds sprang up anew ; villages miurned o ^<r 
b"'. .- robbetl, and monl^-lendcrs pIlagiKl, 

ih!' w'o^ni continued to eserrise many of 
Jo punish the chief rrffenders by nriliiwry legal [iriwess. Hn the and 
lune a portion of the uaiivu infantry at Saharanpur city 
£ their officers, hut without effect, nhcrtly 
Wy of fhirkhas arrived, hy whose a.ssrvlaiKe order > 

msiortd As early as December, T» 5 h it i*'* u „ 

Muliny'" Sahlriin|.ur merelr nn^tftak 

the Old f^tory anarch,, which l«d not yet been extirpated by our 

iSS ’and NWvipnr on the^angcs have been sacred pbce« ^the 
IS; 5 us for countless years. Muhammadan rule Is commemo«ied by 
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u^rnb* =it.d mwquu-. « scveml pb«s ati^ong may >« 

Manclaur Gancoh. and Faizabld. Sarsawa w an ancient to^ 

”*h .,'"5; 
wo wtebwMd StolmnMnodu. shnnos ,’y" p,, „ 

mites ftom Roorltee; and the birthplace of G Ogakor Z-lhir Plr at 
Sars&wl. Both are also reverenced by Hindus, and the cuH o 
litter is DODular throughoul Ncmbem llfldiaH^ 
r'^^^fhere -ere fs to-ns and 
each Censas in the Uat ihiny years haa been: (187*) 

979,544. 1,001,230, and (1901) t,o 4 S,i 30 ^ 

Popnlatka, Dlstdct Is divided into four /sM/f—S aharan- 

ritR Dkobasd. RooRKi:E,and NAsCR-the head-quarter, of each 
bearing the same name. The chief lo^ms are the ^ 

SAUARANPt^n. head^iitarterti of the 

Deobanh. The following lahle shnn^ the principal statistics of th 
IMstrict in t^i '— _ 
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Hindus ram 65 total, and ^ 

cent., the latter being a very high proportion, pecnlmr to the 
part of the plains. The District supports 469 persons P«[ ’ 

and the density is thus slightly higher than the average of the - 

t44SV Beta-een rS9* “"<1 '9®! the twptiLition Incretseil by 4 4 ,1* 
,SL, *, ftmte of .856.., toirs h.d l!..te ,(!«■. TK, pr.ncn«l 
language is Western Hindi, which is spoken by more than 99 ■ 

The most numetotts Hindu caste is that of the rharnSrs ^ 
workers and labcnrrers), 404,000. BrShmans numhef 43,^ = 

4fi,o«; and Banli-s aS.ooo. Money-lenders have acquired a i^r> 

•ihare in rite land of the District The best cultivating casus a ^ 
Hits (15,000), Mills (aS,o«i>. Saints {id,ooo), and Tagls 
while the GfljaTs, who are graciers an well aa 

holders, nutniter 51,000, Knh.lrs (41,000) are bbotirers ^^ Pmi-lncci 
and fishermen. Among castes not found in all pans of 'be 
may be mentioned the Tagi-s i^bo ebim to be Bi^hmans;_ 

Gajan:, jStSi, and Kambohs (3,000)^ who inhabit only me 

















Districl^: and the Banjlras (6,t«o), who chiefly belong to the sut 
moniane itact The criminfil tribes, Habflrts (814) and SJnsils (585), 
are compnititively numerous in this District* A veiy Iwgc 

mmber of the lo.er artisen castes profes-s.rg 

able CJlTia and JhojhSs (t2,cx») ore peculiar t _ 

Prtjvinces; The proportiMi of agriculturists {44 ^ J 

r^TlhC toj n”n.b.r rf tadte tbo»™. (» P" “">■) “"■* 

oiMng \o uiiRv .lonuUition. 

ortiBarkfip CoUoia weavers form 4 per cetiu J 

Out 1 &17 native Cbrisnana m t^Di, more ihn , _ 

1835. the Society for the Propopt.on of the <los,«l .u . 855 . 

nss “r “STK12 —:j: 

t « ■? 

r.; ^“,.s '::Tzrt 

autumn or die sipniig ^ . tenures* Oul of 3tS*° 

“ta 4 ^ 1 ." 1 .-.i™<" 
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The treat features in the ORrieultiire of the Oislrict are ihe enormous 
eitcnsion of Hce cultivation, especially in the iVakflj, Uoiljand, md 
Roc.rkce faM/s, and the incfcaaing area under the moni valuable 
crops-wheat, barley, and SL.ear^^nf^ The area under cotton n,^- 
mates, but is not increasing. Very small amounts are ordmanly 
advanced under the Agriculturists' I/mns Act. Uclween tSt,! and 
iMi ihe lotal atlATinces fimotirtlcd to Italf a. but Rs. 34 ",om iM 
ihis lent m the fans live year 1896-7. Advances under the Und 
[mprovernent Loans Act ate still smaller. Much has been done to 
improve the drainage, especially in the Jumna mid Gangs by 

sttuightening and embanking streams. In rSSo a new hranch of the 
Ganges Tanal was oiiencd, which serves the l>eobartd /tiM/. 

There is no local breed of cattle, and the animals used are either 
imported, or of the inferior type common in the I’tovmces. 'I he breed 
of horses in the south of the District wii fonnerly good, and m 1S43 
1 stud farm was opened at SahSrtuipur city. Kor many years there 
was a oonsiderablc sale of horses at the Hardwir fair j but this has 
almost ceased, and the Saharaupur farm is now a d^[> 6 t for training 
imported remounts. Government stallions are, however, mammmed 
at several places in the Di.slrict. Mu!e*brceding has been iru.'d, and 
there are several donkey stallions; hut the operations have not been 

v^ry succcfi«ful. ^ -if 

Of the total area under cultivatirHi in T903-4t the arva. im^ted from 
c^ivala WHS 2 o 1 !s<^uiire 15 per <!ent+ VV ells irrigated j 5 scjjuare 

nnie^j and other stnirces 9. The rdniil-in-sgatiori h supplied by ih*? 
Ksstf-hv JI'MKa imrl Uppur Gasoi.s f'AS'Ai.s, both of which start m 
this histret. The former irrigates about ryo square miles in the 
Xakflf, neobuml, and Siaharanpuf iuAsi/s ; one! the latier abwi TS 
si|uare miles in Deobanii, Sahdranpur, and Roorltee. Well-irrigaiiou 
is important only in Nikdr. Up to iS 8 o the area irrigated from the 
Ganges Canal in this rhstdr^ wtls small, hut the construction of 
(he Ueohand branch between iSyg and tSSo has enabled a larger area 
to be watered. 'I'here is a striking difference in the methods of iriig*- 
lion from wells, liast of the Hindan water is raised in a leiihem 
bucket, as in most parts of the Provinces, wiiile to the west the Perston 
wheel is U 3 i*d. 

The totsd area of the foresis 395 si|itiire mileds Mmt of this *1^^ 

situated On the of the Siwllik^ or in ihe ifuvrt alon^; ihe fool 

of the hills; but there are atsf> Reserves on the islands in the (rang^ 
below' Hardware and in ihe centre of the Roarkee s^nih 

Hardwir* The forests on the hills* with an area of nearly sc|uare 
milesp aie chieAy of value as grazing and fuel reserves and as a pto- 
leciion fi^nst erosion i btit in Ihe submontane trad limlier nia> 
in lime become ^nluablev In 1903-4 the total forest revenue was 
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Rfip 45,00^, oi which Rs. ri,o<TO vras derived from limber miA Kwnibcjos^ 
ibc other reecipES (jtiog chiefif for firewood, chaicosJ* gr4Uingt and 
minor products. 

The mifiera] product arc irksiguificanl. In the middle and southern 
portions. JlraNJkar or nodulm limestone h obtained a few feet below 
the sutfacCf and block AdN^ar is occastonally foiuadn 'J o llie north the 
substraiutii consists of sliingle and boulderiij ginduiilly giving place to 
s^uid.Htone;, which a[>peirs at the surface in. ibc Mohan |ja^. Stone 
hard enough for building purposes is scarce, and Sir ProUjr Cautky wa? 
obliged to use brick largely in the magnificent works on the upper 
course of the Ganges Canal, riie houses at Hardwir and Kankhal 
arc often constnictcd of pieces of stone carefully selecEed f hui the 
quantity oburined h not large enough to defray the t jti^nse of carnage 
lo a long dislnjKe, and building stone is gentsraHy obtained from Agra. 

The most irnportant indigenous industry is that of ciolttm weaving, 
which supports 4^.000 persons^ or 4 per cent, of the iKspuktion. Next 
to this comes wocid-can'ing. which is verj" flourish!ngt 
though tlu> increased demand has led to a detenofu^ ctunmuai cation*, 
tion in style and finish. Less important industries 
art: ebth^iyeing and printing, cane and woodwork, and glass blowing 
in coutitry glass. In im cotton ginmng and pressing 

factories, one rice mill, and an indigo factory. 'ITierc 
t;ovcrnmcnl factories of some tmporUincc : namely, the Xoith UestOT 
Railway workslrops at Saharanpur dlyt L'anaJ foundry, ihc 
and Mifiefti workshops, and the 'I'homason College and work 

shops, the last four being all at Koorkee. 

The opening of new railwaj^ has greatly devcIoM and 

Distiict does a kfije e*port business with the I'un^b .1^ Karachi ^ 
the Northwestern R»ilwaiy, with Bombay Ghi^iflbad. iind with 
Lulcutto by the Oudh wnd Rohilkhaod Bailey. W b«ii wid oilsw^ 
aic tlie articles most knjely o*l»rted, mA salt, meUrli. and inece^goraU 

the chief imports- . 

t he first lailway oiieiied was the NotthAl estem Railway in 1869, 
which cflte« the District at the middle of the soolhera boi.^ -nd 
passes north west llirougli Sahftmnpur city. In 1886 
^Mkliiind kailwav main line was estended tliroujth Roorket: w 
Sahiranpur, its tcrmimis. and a bnmch line was opeticil from 
to Hardw.1r. the great piltjtim cenlfe- The latter was eateiwl^ ^ 
Hardwar-Dchm (Company) line m .900. and now com^s ih*- 
or the irassengcr and most of the goods intflk to the hdl ^ "f 
Mmsooiit A light railway i* being cwrstnicted from Kliahdam, m 

MccniL District, to Sahamnput. _.,ii ^ 

The total length of metalliid toads is ft mde*. a<^ 
roads 415 miles. Eacept 98 mil« of metalled roads* the whole of 
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these are mairtaincd fiom LooU fiauU- I’here MC .ivetiues of tree 
alona ij6 miles. Ktoiu Swhanuipur two roails lead north acro^ the 
Siw^liks and ilie valley of the DOn. The road tu Chakhata is 
a military lonle, thoiigh maintained by the c.vil authontici, hut that to 
I>ehra has lost its importance. The old road from the Doab to the 
Punjab mns alongside the North-Western Railway, which 1 ^ large^ 
super^ded it. The Jumna and tlaiigcs kh^ar «.K: not well supplied 
with roads, hut the latter is getwrally accessible front the Oudh and 
Rohilkltand Railway. The Forest depailntem mm mains a roud along 
the foot of the ijiwalifcs, and therfi ate gpod roads along the can^ 
banks. The Ganges Canal is navigable, and carries ttrnher and 
bamboos to Meerut, but the Jumna Qmal has no navigable channels 
SahUraiipur has suffered from famine, but not so severely as the 
Districts south of it. Remissiom of revenue were made m 1837-A 
In iS&o-i work wtrs provided am a toad from Ruorkee 
10 Dehni, at a cost of 14 lakhs, besides an esiwndi 
Hire of Rs. sy,ooo on other relief. It was noicd, however, that the 
treat canals had mitigated the scarcity, and there an average 
wing crop in iwi^fi/ths of llie District, In 1S68 and 1877 the fadure 
of Ibc rains caused distress, but it was not so nvu^ked as in other 
Districts. During i 3 l> 6 - 7 , when famine raged elsewhere, the high 
prices of grain caused esceplionat prosperity to agriculturists in the 
iiiicti protected by canals and wells ; and though test works were 
op^cdi HP workers came lo (bctu- 

*Yhe Dlhlricl k divided into four and fifieen 

Roorkce f^Asll forms a subdivmoH usually in cbarigc of A Join^^^igl&- 
imi^ rwMing al Rogrkee, aisiatcal by a Lfeputy- 
Admioistration. taksiMr is stationed at thti 

f^uarters of each taAsi/. The Temaininy oicmbens of the District 
—namely, the Collector, three ^IssistanU with full [xsweti, and one 
Assistant with less than full (Mowers—reside st Sahsninpuf, There 


iJso officers of the Ciml departnicntr . , , ^ t 

rtie of Sahamnpur and Nakor are in the jurisdiction of the 

Munsif of Siihlranpur, and the rest of the District under the Mutisif m 
D eohand. There are also a Subordinate Judge and orse 
Judge. Civil apiieals ffom Dchra UOn District (except the Clukratl 
taAsU"^ and alM> from the District of Muzallljtfniigurj lie to the iJisinci 
Judge of Sah^mpurj who likcwi.'^ sits as Sessions Judge for the t 
Disirietji. Crinie is of the ordinary' nuiurc, Cuiile-theft ia mure t ^ 
usually commofij owing to the-number of CajarSp who are noton^s 
cattle-lifters. Infanticide was formerly very prevalent; hut the num r 
of families pnxkimed has fallen constderably^ and the annual cost p 
special police is now only Kh* 6«, iis compared with Rs. m i? 74 ' 

'The District Wiis acquired in 1803 and at first formed ^ 
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area tailed Sah4fdnjiur, which also included Muzaflsrnagaf and pari 
of Meenit This wtis dis'ided imo a northern and southern pan. The 
District as it exists ai present was forined in iUa6. At annexation 
a large portion of it was held at a fixed revenin: bj' a few powerful 
chiefs, whose occupation dated from the troubled limes of Robilla and 
MarltbA government; and these tenures were not interfered with tili 
the dei»th of the graniL'cs betwceii and 1815. Elsewhere the 
Usual s)'stein of short sciilements based on csliiuates of the value of 
crops wns in force, and engagements for the payinent of revenue were 
Liken froro the actual occupiers of the soil. A quinquennial seitlctneni 
on the same principles in 1815-6 was extended by two fuller 
terms of live years each. The next settlement was based on a ehwn 
survey, and on more accumte calculiitinins of out-turn from which fair 
rents were esiimuicd, or on the value of the share of produce sclually 
Ufcen by the landlords. Produce rents were the rule and soil rwU 
were unknown. In i»5y a new assessment was commenced. i his 
was based on a plane table survey; but tJie proposals 
accepted, aitd [he assessment was revised between 1864 and i&hj. 
Sundard rent rates were obtained by edifying villages acto^ng to 
their agricultural condition, and a-scertaiiiing the average of the cash 
rents, or by ctlculating soil mles. '('he Uifet revision was commerced 
in 1887. and was largely made on rent-rolls corrected in ibe usual way. 
t'ash rents existed in IcsS than half of the total area, and tlic valuation 
of the gmiti rented area was difficult. The revenue fixed was 14-3 
lakhs, m 47 mi cent, of the correcicd rental ‘assets. The [ncidence 
was Rs. I-J4 per cultivaied acre and Ks. 1-9 per assessable acre, the 
rates varvtnfi in different 

The total receipts from land tevemic and from all sources have been. 
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lliere are four niunicipaliiiw-liAHAa.vfifL'ii. HauPwaa Lmo\. 
Dlopaso, and RoottKKt-und fourteen lowtui administered under 
\ci XX of 1856. J lK poimlalion of five of the Uter-GANMH. 

..d N.KC-^d. 5,~«. Odd 

side these places, local affairs are adminisiered by ihe Dislnct l^d. 
In 1903-4 Stc income and extKndilure of the bcxiid amounted ro . * 
bkhrSch, the expenditure on roads and buildings being 4=-^ 
The irohL^ of the District arc suf^w ised by a 
two .Assisluivis, and five inspeciots. I'here arc « 
and the total force comprises 97 -uib.inspccrors and head constables 
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iiTsd 446 men, besides^ J73 numicipal rtnd town police, and 2,035 
and rtjad police. The Diitricl jail, in charge of the Civil Sutbcoh, had 
Bii avemge of pnsoticrs in 190$. 

Only 2-5 E«r population (4 5 females) 

can read and mtc. compiircd with a Pravincbl average of 5 ^ F*^ 
ctnu 'rhe proportion is distinctly higher in the case of Hindua 
than of SilusaliiiiJiSr and the Sahilranpur and Roorkce fa^lls are 
better than the other twoh In i38t>-i there were 157 =«hool5 with 
5,MO pupils, esdusive of private and uninspected sehools. In i9®3-4i 
i^S public institutions contained B. JS® whom 5B1 were girls^ 

besides 439 private schools with 6,198 pupils. Of 198 schools 
as puNic^ 4 were maTiaged by Government^ and ny by the District 
and municipal boards. Of the total number of pupils, i^.ooo were in 
priniary classes. The enpenditure on education was 16 lakha, of which 
1^9 laJths was met from Provincial revenues^ Ks* 39^™^ 
funds, and 9,000 from fees. The greater part of the Government 
expenditure is on the Roorkee College. 1’hcre is a famous school 
of Arabic learning at Dcobiind. 

There are 15 hospitals and dtsiiensades^ with accommtxianon for 
So in-patients, tn 1903 the number of cases treated Wets loy^ooc, of 
whom 3,500 were in-patients, and &,od<i operations were performed. 
The total income wus Ks, 31,000, chiefly from Local funds- 

The number of persons vaccinated in 1903-4 'vas or 35 

i^Doo of population. Vaccinal isjoi h compulsory only in the manicii' 
palities and the cantonment of Roorkee. 

[l>tstn\-f under re™on) j A. S. Forier, 

(rB9i).] 

Sab&runpur Tuhsll. — ^Northernn^ost faAii/ of SahAranpnr Diamcip 
United Provinces, lying between 53^ utid 30® 24^ N- 77 * ®^ 
and 77® Sj' E.? with an area of 619 square miles. It is divided into 
four fiar^afias : Fairabad* Muzaffarab^-dj Sahilranpur, and Haraunt^ 
The boundaries arc artiliicial on the south and cast, while the 
flows on the west, and the Hiwaliks forni the norlbcrn boundary. I he 
|Kj|]ukticn rose from 313,498 in 1891 to 334+681 in 1901. 1 here arc 

.I9y \illug<3 aitd one town, Sauakanpur (population, 66^254)1 
head-quarters of the District and faAsfl In J 953-4 the demimd for 
land revenue wits Rs, 4,36,000, and for cesses Rs. 69,000. The ramta 
is 3S inche&i beirig slightly above the District average- In the nort 
is A ^iup of forest land. Of 370 square mile> und-ef cultiv'S^tloti in 
1903-4, 51 Were irrigated, [rrigution is chiefly .supplied by the E^st^ 
Jumna L^anak which runs through the wesicrn poitiour Much ^ 
been done id iiTipa*ve the dminage of the iKuth-wesiem portion, which 
is intersected by a network of small streams. 

Sabiranpur City.— Head-quarters of the District and of 




the same iiairiie in the United Provinccs^ situated in sj'N. and 
77* Er, ySS milts by ntil from Howmh and (^0^9 from Hombay.* 
It lies on the old road fTom the Dr^^b in ihe Punjab, and is the north¬ 
ern terminus of the Oudh and Rohililond Rail fray main line, which 
here meets the North-^Vcsltm Railway. I'he population has risen m 
the kst iKirty years: (iSyt) .|5,S44t (tflSi) S 9 >i 94 f and 

(1901) 66,354. More than half the total are Musalmins (37^614)1 
The history' of the city has been given in that of the District. It was 
founded uhout 1340, and derives its rwtme from a Alusalmiln saint, 
Shlh Haran Chishti. In Alcbir's time il the capital of a w^dr, 
and sjufhciently imporiant to be constituted a mint town- 

'J'he city lies in a low moist situation on bulh sides of the Dbamaula 
Nadi, and is also iraversed by the Pandhol NadL In ifiyo both of 
these streams wero improved and deepened^ with tnarked benefit u.y 
the public health. In 1900 the main city drain was [laved and cunetted, 
and a scheme for flushing all drains is under conjiideratton. About 
[hret-foutihs of the houses ore built of bricky and trade is increasing, 
i he opening of the North-VVestern Railway in 1S69 gave the first 
impetus^ and the construction of the Oudh and RohSIkhond line in 
1B86 has sdll further increased the importance of Sahfiianpur The 
place has, how'evfirj lost the irafhc to the hill station of Mussooriei 
whk;h now passes by ibe Hardwlr-Debra Railway, 0|)ened in 1900. 
Besides the ordinary District staff, the olficer in charge «)f the Botanical 
Survey oF Upper In<iia and the Executive Engineer, upper division. 
Eastern Jumna CanaJ, reside bfirt- Saharanpur also has large railway 
w'crksKops, which e-mployed 141 hiuids in and in the year 

iwu coltoiigins employ-^ ijS and a ricc-mill 93 hands, U nod- 
carving is an Important indu&try,!md really gcwx! work can be obtained. 
The Government Botanical gardens, founded in 1817 on the site of 
an old garden of the Rohillas, covering an area of 15^ ojcrea, sell Urge 
quontittes of fruit trees^ atrawberfj plants, timber, ornamental trees 
iMid shrubs, and flower and vegetable seeds, liesidcs supplysitg drugs 
In (iovemment^ Tlie former stud faitu. with an area of 1 , 4^3 ^tes, 
IS now a reserve remount dep6t+ fli which impoitcd horses arc trained 
and accllnialized for the armj\ 'Phe American Metbodi^il and Preshy- 
lerian Churches have missions here, and there is a fine Muhammadan 
mosque built on the model of the jSma Mosjid at Dclbi. 

SahJlranpur was constituted a municiijality in 1867. The income 
and expendildre during the ten ycar^ ending 1901 averaged Rs- 6 ^iOm 
and Rs. 59,000. In 1903-4 the 

from octroi (Rs. expenditure w^is Rs. 77 tO«, 

Saiiarwll Dolb*—in tlic Punjab. Btirr Juuvafnrh 

I 

Sahaspur.—Town in the Dbltopiir /oAtf/of BijiiOf nisfnet, United 
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Pmvificea. sifunted in j' N. and yS'' if E., on ihe Oudh and 
Rohilkhind Railway, Populaiion (lyoij. 5,851- Iv the head¬ 
quarters of a naW or parga«a In Akbads time. The town is exlmmely 
dirty; and, though most of its inhabitants are Mu&alm^ it swarms 
with pigs. Then: is a fine sarai used by Hindu inlgrims on their way 
to Hardwlr. The only industry is the weaving of cotton cloth of good 
qiiflULy, A primify school has pupils^ 

Sabasw&n TahaU,—of Budiiun DL-slrict^ United Provinces, 
™nprL-iing the par^^nus M Sahaswin and Kot, imd lying beti^een 
27* 57^ and 30^ N. and 78* 30' and 79° 4^ E., with an urea of 454 
Tillies. Population increaiied very slightly, from 193.070 in 
1891 to 193,61a in I90i- rlwre arc 3^^ villages and two towns 1 
Saha5wa?j (population, l 3 ,oo 4 ), the iahni head-tiuarter^ and Bio! 
(6,035)^ The demand for land revenue in 1903 -4 K-"*- s^i 33 i™^p 

jind for cesses Rs, 29,000. TUc density of popiikdon, 42*^ peTSOi« per 
square mile, « the loT^est in the Distnct. The conlaias u fertile 

stretch of rich upland soil witeied by the Sot river, in the tract known 
csdi Katehr; but this is mr^tly held hy jrnpoi'emhed and quarrelsome 
Mjputs, and it also suffers from defective drainage. South of the 
Kntehr a large area is ikccupicti by a sandy ridge, 4 5 rniles wide, 

and poor in quality j and beneath this the sitetches awaj h> 

the Ganges^ which fotnis the south-western bounikry. The kAdJar is 
crossed by the Mahawa^ which h gradually scouring out a Is^er W. 
and in yoara of heavy rainfall bring:^ down disastrous fiood?^ increased 
by the spilf watcr from the Cknges. PErtiions of the AAadur are ev- 
treifiely fertile, but the tract is liable to great l icifisitudc-s. In 1903- 4 
the area under cuitiration was 33S square miles, of w hich 54 were irri* 
gated, mostly from wells# 

SabaswSj] Town.—HeadH^iuulers of the mAsi/ of the same TnmTie 
in Budaun Histricb United Provinces, situated in 4' 

4S' E., near the left liank the MahSwu, 24 miles west of Budaun 
itjwn by metalled road. Pt^lation ([901)^ 1^,004. According 10 
tradition, the town w'as founded by Sahasra Pahti, a king of 
in FamikhilbiUl I list flet, who Imilt a fort now represen-ied by an carlhen 
mound. The Am-i-AAAarf record^ ihk place as the chief town qI 
a mijAd/ or In 1824 Saltasw^n became the hcad-quarlcrs 

of a Briti-nh Dlstnct^ which were removed to Budaun owing tt? the 
unhealthiness of the site. The town is really a collection of scattered 
village, standing at the point where the sandy ridge of ihe District 
meets the Ganges AAddur. U contains a a mtfffst/h smd a dis- 

pensaryi A municipality was Cfinstituted in 1873* During the ten 
yeans ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged Rs, 8^000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs, 14,000^ chiefiy from a las oti eircumsiance^ 
and property fRs, 6 ,qoo)^ and the e^ipendilure was R"^. 1 3fOM. The 
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town has lit tit crminiertial in^Kirtarice; hut perfumefi are manLifacturtcIt 
especially from ihe or screw pine which grow-s tn the tsdghhoyr- 
h-DCKi. The irkiddle school has i&d pupils, and ihe munlcipAhty manages 
6 schools and aids 3 others with a toitil attcndjuice of 3901 

Satmtw&r (also called Mahatwtr siud Mahatpil).—Town in ihe 
BlnsdEh tsAsf/ of Eallta Districl, United ProvinccSi siluated in 15° 50'' N, 
and 84* 19^ E., on the Bengal and NorthAVesteni Railway. Populalion 
rgot)^ 10(784- The town is said to have been founded by one Miihant 
Billeshat Ntth MabSdeo^ and is the head-quarters of the KinwSr 
RHjputs. It is administered under Act XX of 185^, with an income of 
about Rs. 1^400. Eb kit war has a considerable trade in the collecticitl 
of raw produce and sugar for uiKportr and in the disiribution of mttotif 
salt( tobacco, and English piece-goods. There is nlfvn a ?5mall manu¬ 
facture of indigo and cotton cloth. The town school has about 80 
pupils. 

Sahawar^^—^Town in the Klsganj AjAj// of Etah Di^triclp United 
Provior.eS( situated in 37* 48' K. and 78® 51' near the Gancsh|nir 
station on the CawTipone-AchhuoTa Railway. Population 
5(079. The town was founded by RiSp Nauning DeOf a ChauhJn 
Rljput, who called it Naurangibad after bis own name. On being 
attacked by the MusalmAn^p the RSji fled to Sirhpura, anti the inhabi¬ 
tants who remained were forcibly converted to IsliSm. Shortly after¬ 
wards Naurangp assisted by the and the people of Sirhpuro, 

cKpellcd the MusalmJiui^ and changed the name to Sah^w-ar. The 
town 15 adminwlered under Act XX of 1856, witb an income of about 
Rs. 700. There is very little tradci The primary school has about 
80 pupils. 

Safaet Mahet.- Ancient ruins in Gondii and Hahraich Dtsknclf^p 
United Provinces- Acif Set Mahut. 

SlLhtbgan] (i),- -Town In the RSijmahiil subdivision of the Sanlill 
Paiganos nistrictp Bengal, situated in 25*^ 15" N. and 87*38" E., on the 
Ganges and on the loop-line of the East Indian Railway. Populadon 
(1901), 7,558- At the time of the Census a severe outbreak of plague 
had to a partial evacuation of the town, and the true population 
is probably alKJUt 12,000. Owing to Its favourable i>osition on the 
railway und f^hibganj has become a great entrcpi^t for trade, 
i jmI proiluee is received by river from the trans Gangetic iracU 
Malda, Purnea, and North Bhagalptir, while Europettu goods are brought 
by rail from Calcutta for diiitrihution to thofte Disirieis. Sahibganj was 
constituted a mtinidsiabty in *883. The income during the decadtr 
ending 1901-2 avmged Rs. i5,sK>o, and the expenditure Rs- 14,000. 
In 1903-4 the Income Rs. 21,000, mainly derived from a Xm cm 
hctisrs and land^i aird Q conservancy rale; and the eiperiditurc was 
Rn. 18,000- 
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Sahibganj (3>.“ Piiit of rAiitiAi-?!* To«^s, \n Oniathpur Pisirn't, 

^ Sahibgarhl^r Panj^-Northem laAsj/ qf the »«,«»«/, 

Pniiftk Slate, Punjab, lying bclween 3 “'' ^ 

iqoi was 115,391, compared wilh iii, 54 o m 1891. The 
tains the town of Pan. or Sthibgarh (pqpulaticm, S> 5 »S)* 
quarters; and 197 village- The land Te«nue and cesses rn 1903-4 

atnouiUed lt> 5'^ blclis, ^ t- -. a p-p-i^ 

Sabiawftn,— and town in Budaun Dislncl, bulled Pro- 


vitijces. SAW11 ■ u. 

S&hlw5l—Town in the Districl and AiAiJ/ of Shilhpur, I unja , 

siiiied in 31* 59' N. and 7*" E-, on the left liank of the Jhelum. 

3j mites south of fihihpur town on ibe road from Bhera to Jh^. 

Population (1901). 9 ^'63- t oT S 

eJ^x and gAl with Miikar and SiiIsIeiit; Mid the eaienium of tlw 

UwJt Jhelum Canal is Biving renewed prespenly to J 
Vlaloch who own the country round. The municipality was created 
in 1867, Tlic income during the ten years ending 1902-3 averagM 
Ks q 200, and the expendilurc Rs. S,Soo. In 1903-4 the mconic 
amounted to Rs. 10,500, chiefly from octroi; and the 
Rs, lo roo. l-he town possesses an Anglcu'cmacular middle school, 
maitita’itied by the municipality, and a Government dispensary, 
Sahuka.^Pe«y State in Kathiawak, Bombay. 

Suhy5dri.--The Sanskrit name given to the great mouniam range 

otherwise known as the Westers Ghats, 

Sahyadriparbat. — Hill range in Bombay, Bctiir, and Hyderabad. 


*Sai.—River of the United Ptovitices. rising in Hardol District Iw 
tw'cen the Gumti and the Ganges (27* 9 F-). It o'ra in 

a tortuous south-easterly direction through the Oudh DtstncLs of Unao, 
RSe Bareli, and Partah^rh, and enters the Province of Agra in Jaunpur 
District, falling into the Giimrt ten miles below jaunpur city after 
a course of over 35 ® ™«e- boats can ^ up 

high as Rae Bareli. ITte drainage falling into the Sm is chiefly from 
the north, and its bed is usually too deep to afford irrigation, 

Saidapet Talok. —Ja/ai and subdivision of Chingleput pL-itrict, 
Madm.s. lying between 11" 51^ and i3”i4'N.and So" o'and So" « Iv.. 
and touching the B^iy of Bengal, with an area of 341 «!“««, "I''**' 
It surrounds on all sides but the east Madras City, a fact whicti ti« 
much influeroe upon its people and conditions. The po^lation iii 
lOQi WHS 262,478, compared with aJ4i47- ™ 1891, the inc^» o 
nearly 17 per cent, being due to Its including several villages whicli are 
really suburbs of Madms. The density, 767 persons per square mile, i> 
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ilian in ktiiy oUict in the DiitiicU TKe dcm^LncI on siccuuni 
uf hud rcvL-nuo Atid m 1905-4 amoynted to Ri, 5^44,000. li ron- 
Liins 6 toi^Tis and 355 villager. SAiPArtT (populatioit, j 41554) is the 
tuead-quarlers of ihe District and of the The other five to^ns are 

{popuktttinT i7^s67)/rjRL'¥OiTTivuH {i5»919), St* Thomas's 
Mol'KT (i 5 rS 7 i)p Poo^AMAl.l Kii {i 5 i 335 )p iind Pallavakam 
The Korttalaiyari the Cuoum, itnd the Adpt rivers flow through the 
/ti/iiJb. Its genenil appearance is Hat and uninteresttng ; but here and 
there occur hills of no great elemtion, on many of which are perched 
either a temple ur u bungalow, which serve to telievc the monotonj' of 
the aspect. 

Sftidapet Town. —Head-quarters of the of the same tutrue 
iUid of Chingleput l>iitrictj Madras^ siituated in r3*3'^ N. and So® 1 K-j 
5 mile^i fTom Fort St George. Populatson (igoi)* 14 ^^ 54 ' 

Erict huad>quanurs have been located here since 1859. The Colleclur's 
office and treusur)' arc in a building called Hoinc’s Ciaidf^, which has 
oflate been much enlarged and tittproved* and which also contains the 
ofiSces of a Deputy Collector and of the /^AslMar arid sialionar)^ sub- 
loagistrate. Saidapei Is practically a suburb of Madras, and as the 
South Indian tine connects k with the business quaners of that city it 
is the residence of many officials and others. U'earing and dyeing arc 
its chief industries. 1 'he handsome Marmalong bridge across the Adyat 
riverp built in the early days of Madras by an .:\nnenian merchant named 
Petrui Uscan, connects the place with St. Utoma^i's Mount. 'Hiis has 
aJt endowment in Government securities, the interest on which is utilized 
for its repair aitd for the upkeep of the steps leading up the Mount* 

The must notable institutions in baiiirpet are die Agricultural College 
and the I'eachers' College. Hie latter is under the m^nrigement of 
a lviiro|jtaji princi(^iatp aided by a !»faiT of asaistMiis, anti is d€?signed to 
instruct persons who arc Uikiitg up teaching as a proft^ssion in Ehe theory 
and practice of that ait. A high school is attached to give the students 
an opportunity of practising, and there is also a weli4?fjuipped gymna- 
Slum, 'the Agricultural College origijiatcd os a model krnip established 
in 1865, during the Governorship of Si r illiam Denison. In this* 
many important ^cultural esperimenta were made, some of which 
produced encouraging results, indicating the general directions in which 
improvements might be eflected in the agiiculturc of the country. 
AtEention was given to subsoil drainage, improved tillage, the restora¬ 
tion of exhausted soils, the proper utilization of irrigalioti water, the 
fertitimrion of arable soils by the use of lime, saltpcUe, oil^c, 
poudrette, and other munures a™ table in Soutliern India but little 
used by the ryots ; ibe introduction of new crops suited to the ciiniaie 
aral adapted for cultivation under on improving agricultural |wacticej 
the production of live feuco to itiTord protection fruni cattle, s^helitf 
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from wiiwJ, and fuirl; ilic intniduciion «f w-atcr-lifts, barn iiiaclnnes, 
CiiTLd. ploughs, cultivatcmi, caule houses, reaping knives, &c.. of mi* 
proved conatTUrtitin; »nd the juiprovement of the livestock of the 
cmintrv by careful fewling and br«ding and by acclimat.z.ng .ie«> 
lireeds! In 1876 a school of agriculture was o(>eiied to extend the 
praciical utilily of the experiments. The insttlutiun was Inter rmsed to 
the Status of a college, a»td fl handsome building and museum have 
been erected. A chemical laboratory is attached to it and a vetenn^ 
hospital has been opened. The college is intended to afford insiruclion 
to persons who desire to become acquainted with the theory and practice 
of agriculture, and is under the charge of a [iriticipal, a vicc-|irtncipal, 
and live assistants. Extwrimenlal work hI tlur farm lias now been ^veri 
up, the cropping done being no more than is nectssary for educational 
pur^Hrses, but other experinicnial farms have Ireen established in more 
suitable localities. The college itself is shortly to be transferrod to 
a moTC ^-tillable site al Coimbkitore. 

Saidpur TahsH.-WeiiLem MAsi/ of flfcilLtlpur Diiktrict, UTiiied Vro 
the oF Saidput, Babrl.’lbacl» Khlnpur^ aiid 

Keirwida, and lyiiig north of the GiUiges, benroen 2$^ afi^and 25^ 4^ N- 
and 4' and a6' K . with an area of 

ktion fell from 306.615 in i%i to tSs.jao in 1901 Tht-ie Are 617 
villiige^ iiivd mo XtiWTiSf of which yAiun'tik, the /tf Af?/ head quarters has 
a populatioit of 4^360. The detitand. for land rtvijiiye in 
Rs. 2,7S,oM, and for c«ses Rs. 39^™^ T^e d^n.iiy of population* 
614 persons jicf square itvilc> is the lowest in thi; nfsiricti Biaides the 
Ganges iind Guntil, the chief drainage channel is the Gang!* which 
flows frons north west to souih-casL In ihu south-east coriiex lie?i a fine 
stretch of ricJi ally vial latid^ while lowmds the tjorlh the soil is n h^' ) 
clay+ where dee k grown. Elsewhere the ordinary loam is found- 1 he 
area under culiivsttitm in 190^-4 was i 86 square mslea* of which S7 
were iiiri|$atedi chiefly from wells. 

Saidpur Town (r).- Ucad-quajler.H of the AiAr;/ of the same tiamc 

in Chazipur llistrict. L-niled Provinces, situated in if it' N. 

83” r3' E,, on the Bengnl and NorthAVestem Railway, Population 
(1901), 4,300, Nothing is known of the history of Saidpur, but it 
contains remains of great interest- In the town itself are two Musa 
m&n construeEcd froni Hindu or Buddhist pillars* if they were 

not actually ei/ufyai attached to a vtAartt Of monastery. Large mounds 
exist in the neighbourhood, which undoubtedly conceal ancient^ huilo- 
ings. S.tjdpur is administered under Act XX of 1856, 
income of about Rs. 1,400. There is a considerable trade in oilseeds, 
tobacco, cotton, hides, and faj/i, ot carbunale ijf stida- The town also 
Contains a disjiensary, and a school with about 140 pupils. 

[/ifurHa/, .}rrVi//V Schitfy oj Btngtui, vol, sxsiv, pp. 80 *.] 
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Saictpur Town ( 3 )»--‘J’owo m the NMIphAiivifi uf 

S>ur DifilHct, Mn^ten] Bengal itnd As^rr^Miy^ied in 25° 47' S. and SS” 
54' E. PopulaiTcifi (1901), 51S4S, It is the fiEad-qiiarters of the niirthcrfi 
section of the Eastern Bengal State Rniln'ay, and eontains large rail¬ 
way wyrk.^hops and jute^presses. .\ company of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway V^oluotcer Corps, 157 strongs has its head^ttirters licre, 

SAiltna State, —One of the medtatiised States of the Central India 
AgenoAv under the Poh'tieal .\gent in MilwiS. llie State hsis an arva 
of about 450 square milcsj nf whkh^ howeveif about half has been rtlicn- 
ated ii^ latid graiib*. Owing to the inejtlncahlc natngitng of ita terriiory 
with that t>f Ratllm^no very accuTalefigitrc can be arrived at, 'I he Stale 
is called after the cafUttiJ town which ^^taiids at the foot {dmiftaf lit. 
* mouth') of the hills whence it derives Us name of SailSlna, 

Scatltred ijortions of SaiOiiin touch the Gwalion Indote;, Uhan J ha him, 
Jaortip Konswtnip and KushalgMrh States, of which the two last are fn 
Rdjputana. Tlw only stream of importance is the MaisT, which How^, 
through the western portion of the Slate. 

I’hc chiefs of SailHiM are Rtthor Rajputs of the Kaianivat branch, 
a,n olTshoot of the RatlAm house, and till 1730 SaiLana fomted a. pan of 
Ratl^m. In that year Jai Singh, a great-grandson of Ratan Singh, the 
founder of Ratllm, started an independent State, of which Raoli 
the capital. In 17:^6 he built the present capital of Sailfirift. During 
the ,Hctttcmcnl of Millwt in 1^19, Rilja i^chbrnan Singh rccefvedT 
ilirough tile oiedation of Sir John Malcolm, an agreement on behalf of 
Daulat Rao Sindhia, by which all imerference in the adniiiiistmtiwt of 
the State by the Gw^alior fJarbar vulh prohibited, ami he was secured in 
his possessioits on piiymeiit of A iributeof R:h, I'hc paywenl 

of this tribute was iransfemed to the British Govcmmenl in 1S60. 
From 1850, the chief, Dulc Singh^ being a minor, the Slate wa?, 
adminbtered by the British authorities* but during the disturl>anccff 
<]f 1S57 it was eninj,Hted to the laic cisiePs widow, who rendered 
good service. In i8Sr the State abandoned oil imnsit duties on vnK 
reccmiig annually fre^m the British Govemmcnl 100 niwunds of salt 
free of cost. In i&Sj, howcier, ihbt compensation was commuted to 
an annual cash [^yment of Rs. 41^-8^ In rSB? an agreement was 
made between the KatlSm and SaiUna States by which the latter icyiei 
its ow-n customs duties, compensatitig Rallam for relinqulnbing its right 
to levy customs dues in SailAna by an annual payincnt cjf Rs. 6,000. 
In the saiiie year all iranril dues, except on opium, were 

abolished. The [iresent chief, Rija J«wiinx Singh, siiKwled, fey 
adoption, in He has done much to improve the finanoal con- 

ditiofi of the Stale, though ihc faniine of i8<^i9«» caused fresh 
cmbamissnienis. He received ilw gold Kamr-i-Hind niwW 
and was made a K.C.l.li. in 1904. The territors', as is usual iti RHjput 
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holdings, has been aliciuited lo u considerable csl^il, len ejf the 
being Kaihor Raj [Mils connected with the ruling hntuij.'. The 
chief enjoys the titles of His Highness imd Rftjl, and i» entitled to 
H salute of 11 guna^ 

The [KJipiilaiion of tbtf Siato hai? \’aried i (i 8 Si) 29 i7^3t (i^*) 
31,512, and (190 0 15 ( 73 '. In the latest year Hindus formed dj per 
cent, of [he toial, while Animists (chiefly Mhlls) numbcfcd d,jM, 
Musalmins 1,321, and Jains 911, The population decreased by 
jj per cent, during the lost decide, and now represents a density of 
57 persons per square mile. The Stale conttins 96 villages and one 
[own, SaiLAN.s (population, 4.*55), the capital. About 78 per cent of 
the population siwaiV the Malwl dialect of Rajasthftnl, and 15 fier cent, 
BhllL The prevailing castes and tribes arc Kunbis (2,700), Rijpiils 
(2,100), and Bhils (6,300). Agriculture and general Idmur sup^Ktri 
ihe niajoniy of the inhahitunts. 

The soil nio^ii of the artai is of the high fertility comTnori in 
Malwftp bearing txeeHeiU crops t>f nil the orditwn ernins and aTiio of 
^ioppy^ whkh forrits one of the most it^uluable produets. 

Of the total area of 450 miles, 133+ or 26 |>ur cent,, arc under 

cultivatLotij 5 square miles bcint; irrigable, and the rest ^dry luntl 
About 3S sqxiare miles, or 30 per i^nX* of the crop|)ed area, are under 
cereab, 3 under poppy, and 3 under cotton. Of the uncultivated area, 
65 square miles, or 14 |}Ct are capable of ajltivation, jy are 

forest* and the rest is ineclaintabk wa.si:e. Pasturage is ample 
in good year.s. In former days there was a oousiderable mdustr)- in 
braaj^w^>rlc and the mamiEiiclUfe of dye from the al tree 
/fjjfftjnuJ, but the importation of foreign matcriuls has aliiiost entirely 
killed the latter. 

The Uarcxla Nigda section of the lk>nibayp BaroduK and Centtal 
India Kailniiiy poshes through the State, with stations at Raoti and 
Blngrod. A metalled road connects Soil^na town with the NJlnsU 
%xmon of the H^jputflna-Malw^ RaiUtiy, and a section of the sMhow> 
Nlmach high road pa^ises throu^ the 5r.mtb-western diiiLritts of Bhlh 
pAnk and BAngrod. British jjost offices are maintained at Sailona, 
BingrcKh and Kaod, and telegraph oftkos at the raiKay stations of 
Kaott and BAngrod. 

I'or administrative pur^joscs the Sme is divided into four sectiofts: 
the chief town and its environs, and the districts of Bhllpank* Bangrod^ 
and RaotL 'lire chief admintsLers the Stale ,'isaistin] by a and 

in civO mauer^ Itax complete controb In rrimirud cases he exercises 
the powers of a Scsaii:im Coim, biat submits for coiihrmation by 
the Agent to the Govemor-GerveraJ all sentences of l^ans|)0^t.^tion^ 
imprisonment for lifcT or capital punislimenU 

The norniiit revenue amounts to 1-5 lahbst of which f-l Lihli^ are 
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dcHv<:d fry lit the hind} Ra, iSpCK» from cuiionis; Rik sipooo from 
(tribulc frusil feilditlor>' landholders); ;iil<i Rs.- 412 S from 
ihe British Govemincnt in lieu of salt dues rclinquislK)d iit iSSi. ^JTie 
L-hief heads of expenditure arc general adniinistnitioii, ineluding the 
I’hicfs csLtiblislirnenlp Ri 9,000; mititar}^ 15,000; tribute lu 
Hntirili ^iovcmiinent, Rs. jj,ooo (|jaid to Sindh ia until 1860) ; R3- 6,000 
to Railitm^ l.iciitg the share of fiy ar ur rustomb dues le^'icd in isaillna. 

'J'he incidence of land revenue demand h Rh,^ per acre of cuUivated 
land and 15 annas |>er acre cif total ajea* I'lie land ferenue S)‘iteoi 
iududes the grant of leases to ca,ch cultivaitjr for a certain number 
of 

The British fU|>ee i» the curriuit i-'oin in the Slate, the Sd/im 
(of PanAbgarh) having bten disused since 1897. tTop|icr has been 
minted at Baminawal and ^^aitJl^Lil^. but the funner mint was clo^d in 
iSSip and it is propcK!^ to cktse the latter. 

The State forces consist of r6J regular tiavalryp who form the chierii 
bcxly^gujirdp irregular infantry, 5 guns and ts gunners. The police 
were regularly urganiseed in 1899. A jail is luaintained in Sailfl^na 
ttiwu4 Seven schw^U ate maintaiiied in the Staler with an average 
attendance of 100 jiupiUn Two dispensanes are kept up. 

SaiJ&na Town Capilal of the Slate of the same name 

in Central InJia^ situated in 38' N. and 74” 57^ Eu, at the foqt of 
the ^'indhyji^ ip^47 feet above seadevcl, Saildna \b to iniltt by 
metalled road from Xauill !jtation on tlie Raj|iUtanaMilIw^ Railway, 
and 521 by rail front ISuruhiy. Population (i9oi)p 4,255- The town, 
which datc^i from r7j,6, has no buildings of any m>te except the 
RajftV new [jaluce. A dis|^us;rn-p an inspect ion bungalow, a Hrilish 
^>ost i;jdicep a jmlp and a sc hool are situated within lU? limits. 

Saint GeorgOp Fort, Th^ citadel of Madras city. Set Madras 

CiTV. 

SainthlA. ~\'illagu in the he^d-t|uancr^ subdmsiun of BfrbhUiti 
district, Bengal, situated in 2^^ $ 7 *^- sind Sj^ 41' E„ on the East 
Indian Railway, ug miles from Moirrah. Populatbn (i 9 *t)i 
The village, whkh lies on the Mur river, is eomiected with Sari by' 
a good road- It is an imfxsrtant trade centre. 

Saint Thomas’s Mount.— 'rown and caulonment in the Saidapcl 
Ar/wjt of Chinglepui Dirtrich Madras^ situated in tj"* N. and So® 12' E * 
S miles south of Madras dly. Population (1901), 15^57 <■ ^ known 

to the natives as P-uangiinalBij or * Buropenm'^ hill.' The Mount after 
which the place is mmicd is cfun|ii«ed of greenstone and sycniie, and 
\% ascended by a flight of 100 iruuionry slcp^ the work of the Purtu- 
guese. On it?? supitiiii, jJo feet above sea-kvcli b a cTjriou:i old Portu¬ 
guese church dedicated to the Ev|Jcctatiou of the Blessed ^ Irgin. It 
was bulk by the Purtugucse in 1 547,^1'cr the where was found tiK- 
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cToss Jittfibuted to iht Icgendury vi^tt of 'riionias the 
Apostk to ihiji pirL of Indk. I'bc tradition * states tl’uit after preaching 
in Makbar and otbei places SL 1 honms catnc to Xfykpore, a suburb 
uf Madras I thM the BrAhmans there stirred up a lutndt against hlm^ 
and that on December aip a.d. 68, be was stoned by the crowd and 
finally thrust through whh a spear near the MomiL Lucena gives the 
following account of the finding of ihe cross — 

' It was met witli on digging for the foundations of a hernutage amid 
the mins which marked the spot of the martyrdom oF the Ajijostlc 
St. 'fbomas. On the face of the slab was a cross in relier, with a bird 
tike n dove over 14 with its wings e?c|jiinded oa the Holy G host is usually 
represented when descending on oitr liord at His baptism, or on our 
1 Ady at her Annimckiion. This cross wti* erected over the altar at the 
chafKl wbteb wm built on the new simetuarj / 

Dr, Bunicll {JfiJmft 1674, ^15) says — 

' iTiis account is no doubt accnraie, for the Portuguese on fit^t visit¬ 
ing the Mount found the Christian church in ruins^ and occupied by 
a native /aJklr. The de,scriptioil of the slab is also accurate^ It does 
not ap|)ear wliat cause bad destroyed the Chriitian community hercTi 
but it probably was owing to tho (jolitical disiturbances attending the 
w^ar between the Muliamniadans of the north and the Hindu kingdom 
of Vijayarwgar.^ 

Referring to m Italian aciDQunl (in the seventeenth century) of the 
cross and ibu ^^ount rcsiis>alt Dr* Burnell continues :— 

“The cross is built into the wall behind the altar in a church ui\ the 
(^reat Mount, wliich is served by a native piinst under the (Jua juris¬ 
diction. An antiual f^tival is held hcrcp which brings a krge a-ssem- 
hkgc of tiativc (Jhristiarts to I be spcph and cauijea an amount of di^rder 
which the liurojjean Cutholic clergy of Madras have in vain tried to 
put down.' 

Dr. Hu mel t considered that the date uf the cross tablet and its Ikhki i 
inscription was probably about the eighth century. 

On the plain un the ca-stem side of the Mount lies the military can- 
tonni^rit bearing the same name 'Ihc garrison now consists of two 
liatteries of field nriillery'and one regiment of ruitive infantry. I'lie can¬ 
tonment is a pretty place and well kept. In the centre; is an o|ien grflssy 
round w^hkb t-ltlsler the ^TxrioMs bungalows and other buildings, 
iiicludirig the handsome mess-house of the ajrti 3 lery% The church, which 
stands at the southern end of the parade ground, is one of the best 
edifices of iu kind in the Presidency. 


* Dufm^icias of ike wiilflilly af Xhi% Imilititifl wfH be fomid in ihe /ttdiiin 
vaL xxiii; in ike /eimia/ ^ /Ae AMiafie lot Aprilp 1905 * 

juid in /itJm miJ tAt TAaf^ai , by *\. E. kletUjHzqtl, of 
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St. Thoiiia:i's Mounl figuricil in British hisltrr}' lon^ buforc it was 
made a CiintunmenL The kittle of the Mount, fought on Kehrunr}' 7, 
1759^ bctiirccn l4illy and Colorid Catliaudi wni one of the ficTcc^ii 
^irugglcN of the KninCfj-UHti^h war?i in Southern (udia. It h thus 
dcieribed in the Chingleput Mtmuu /:— 

‘Cnloiiot Calliuud had been .summomed from the south to ii-^sist In 
tabing the siege of Madras. He took ^K>sl at the Mounts with hia 
right at a deserted tittle temple at the north-ca-st of the present |»tntdc 
groundp mid his left sup^iorted by a house called Girvjilho’s Garden, 
where he |)Qsted four piece* of oiTmon. troops included the 

cotUir^iern brought by the Coitipaiiy's partisan .Muhitmiimd Yuauf* and 
<x^niisu:d of ?, 3 po horstt ^^500 foul+ and 6 cannon^ f)f theiei> how 
only 3,500 native;^ So EuropeanSt and 12 artillery men were jhjs- 
sessed of the slightest discipline. Lilly's forces aggregated 2,6oOp half 
fc>r whom w^erc Europeans ^d all di-^plined. He had, besides^ S guns, 
]x>sses5ing a great 5U|»:nority in weight of metal. The fight lasted froni 
early nioming till 5 pLiii., when the enemyi. to Golonet Call laud'5 intense 
relief, retreated. The latter had ammunitinn sufficient lo have lasital 
for alK»ut a couple of minutes more.^ 

fin Marcli 30^ Haidar AU, who hiid nMrched within 5 milw of 
Madras, met here Mr. Dupre, the seuior Member of Council, and here 
the ingluHous treaty of April i was siigned. In 17741 suggestion 

of Col. James, the ^Eotini becaine ihe head-quarters of ihe Madra!^ 
Artilleiy. 

* rht garrison of ihc Mount formed the major prt of the force 
(under Sir I lector Munro) that ought to have ^HlVcd Bailtie in 1730- 
TSuring its aljtieiKc, only five compantt^s of sepoys nod four gum^had 
been left for the pn Section of the Mount* and a tcmpor^ir)' earthwork 
w'as raided to strengthen the place againisl attack. This hfl* long been 
levelled, but H sliglit depression crossing the plain, tntdway bet ween 
Ffttl^isTiniEn wnd the ^[tjunt Indtoitcs the |>osition of whcit went by the 
name of the Mar^^tha Ditch.’ 

Saint Thome. -^Suburb of Maokas tut'V. 

Salyldpur.- Ta^sff emd town in GhMpur District, United Eru^ 
vinci.'s. S£€ Saippur. 

Sf^angarh.—Fort in Satilra District, Bombiy, 

Sakesar (Sifhsiir% Hill in the Khushlb f^An/ of Shahpur Di& 
irici, Punjab* shuaied in 3**^ 53 ^ ^5 ca-sl of 

MiAnwAli town, and the highest peak in live Salt Range. It is a fine 
grtt3s*y hilip forming the lertnina! point in which two divergent spurs of 
the mngc reunite. Upon isummii stands the samtartum for iihahpur, 
Attock, and MBnwlIt, at an deration of 5*010 fect above aea-lev-ek 
with plenty of escdloit building space available. Wild olive-trees arc 
abundant* and the oak thrives well. .According to daily metconologtcaJ 
obsetvation-s between the middle of June and the middle of Octuljcr. 
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tS 6 b^ the aver^igtr ttmii-j^er^iture was 75% or one dtgtcc less than suninier 
heat in l£iigland^ 'J'he cliiiMlc of Sakteaf* and indisd of the whole of 
the higher parts of the Salt Rangc» is believed to be well adapted fw 
EuropeAiiii, and very favourable iti cases of dysentery and phthisiB* 
whichii os a rule, do not denve any benefit frO(n the HiinZllaji'aii 
^nitaria^ 'rhe great driwhaefc to Sake^r is the scarcity of good 
drinking water. There ure, however^ many ^jlacea in the neighbourhood 
where exeellent water Ia prociimble; and^ by having recourse to tanks, 
a sufficiency of water ctjuld lie stored for a considerable number of 
[loople 

Sakhera- Town in the Baroda lloroda State, Sas- 

enzoA., 

Sakhi Suxwar,—Famous Muhammadan shrine in the District and 
^fr%^/or DeraGha?,! Khln^ Punj^ib, situated in 39" 59 ^^- 7 ®* 18'b. 

The shrincj which dates from about 1 ^oo, crowns the high hank of 
a htll streamj at the foot of the SulaimAn Hillsr in ilie midst of arid 
desert scenery, well adapted for the residence of tho^ who desire to 
mortiry the flesh, li was founded in honour of Saidi Ahmads afterwards 
known as Sakhi Sstrwar, the son of an immigrant from Baghdad, who 
settled ut Si&lkot, 12 miles east of Multan, in 1330. Saidi Ahmad became 
a devotee, and^ ba%'irg ijcfformed a very sremarkahle seri&i of mimcleiJ, 
was presented by the king of fielhi with four nmle-loads of money, 
with which the Sakhi Sarwar shrine was erected. A handsome flight 
of steps leads from the b&J of the stream to the building, constructed 
at the espciiiie of two Hindu merchants of l^hon:. 'Fhe buildings 
include the mausoleum of Sakhi Sarwar himself^ a mcHiurnent lo Baba 
NAnak; the tonib of Musammat Bibi Bai wife of Sakhi Sarwar: and 
a /A&:ktirifw^rar 'I‘hcy thus comprise a curious mixture of Hindu and 
Muhammadan archiu'Cturc, and are frequented by devotee,'! of all 
religions. The guardians of the shiinu are the descendants of Sakhi 
Sarwar'fl three semntsj, among whom the revenues accruing from the 
offerings are dli-^^dcd in ijfiso shares, the descendants of one servant 
receiving 750 shares of another boo sharesjond of the third joo sltares. 
T'hroughout the year the shrine forms the resort of numcrou:^ mendi- 
lantsT Hindu and Muharnmadan. 

Sakkarepatna. -Town in the KadQr fa/uk of KadUr District? 
^tysorci situated in 13* 36^ N- and 75® Is' E.y ii miles scmih-west 
of KadOr railway station. Population (tqoi), 1,884. 'This is said to 
have been in old tini« the capital of Rukuvlngada^ a king mentioned 
in the Mahftbhirata. It contains! a monument to HonbiBa, who was 
sacrificed to secure the stability of the Ayyankere reservoir, and also 
a great gun, and an immense ^ab of stone, about 13 feel square and 
several inches thick, supporlcd on four pillars. The lost is called Vfra 
BalLAla Chauki, and is said to have been tlic ruyal seat of justice^ 
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Under tlie Vijaydtiagar kingdom, the place belnstigeU m ihe Helar 
chiefs It was nevi taken by the Bednilr rulers, and Sn^ppa Maifc nf 
that family confeiired it on the king of Vijaynnagar, who had fled tu 
him for rerug& Hut m 1890 It was taken by the RAjl of Mysore, and 
retained by him under the treaty of 1C94. 'lltc municipality, funned 
in 1895, became a Union in 1904- The receipts and expenditure 
during the fii* years ending 1901 avenigcd Rs, 1,700 and Rs. 1,300. 
Ill 1905-4 they were Rs. 1,50® Rs. 5,200, 

Saklanft Estate.—Feudatory estate situated in llie west of the 
State of Tchri, United I’rovinces, with an area of 70 square miles. 
The owners or mtiSfiildn pay an annual quit-rent of Rs. 300 to tlie 
R 4 j s of Tehrr, and derii'e an irtconie of about Rs. 3,500 from the estate- 
During the Gurkha War their ancestors rendered important Bcnices 
to the British Gonemiiient. The tht/afiddri hare power 10 try all civil, 
rant, and rei'enue suits arising in their own villoges, and excrciH: 
powers as 3econd<]ass magistrates. Cases in which the fnitaflifdrs 
are per.-tonally interested are transferred by (he Commissioner of 
Kumaun, ais .Agent for the Tehrf State, to competent courts in a 
British District. 

Sakoi (Burmese, Sagteef^—A. small State in the central diraon 
of the Southern Shan Stales, Burma, lying astride of the Pilu rivet, 
between 19'’ 51'and 30* o' N. and 96* 5S' and 97" 13' E-. with an area 
of 103 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Samka and 
Nanitok; on the east liy Hsahtung and Karenni; and on the south 
and west by Mdtigpai and Uilong. The population in 1901 was 
1,387, inhabiting 37 villages, of whom ihtce-fourths were Shans and 
the Karens and Taungthu.s, who are mainly occupied in rice culti- 
vation. Sakoi, the head-quartere of the Myoisa, haa only 3 S houses 
and 157 inhabitants ; and there are no villages of any sbe in the State. 
The revenue in 1903-4 wti* only 
the British Government is Rs, 500. 

Sikoll.-Stmthem f«Asf/ of Bhandlra District, Central Provinc^ 
lying between ic* 4'' and 31* 17' N. 79 ” 43 ' »nd 80" 34 E., with 
an area of 1,549 sqna*^ mil®- population in 1901 »as 167,395, 
compared with r78,9S4 in 1S91. The density « io 5 ^ 

square mile. 'I'he /<rJi^^/ contains 557 inhabited villages. The ht^ 
quarterti are aL a vitUjgc ot a.019 inhabitaritSh ^4 

Bhandiia town by road. E»ciu<ling * 4 ® 

forest, only 33 per cent, of the available area is occupied for cultrvatim. 
The demand for land tev«tue in 1903-4 ™ R* i,a 5 p®*®v ww for 
cesses Rs. 13,000. The /aAiiJ includes 17 tfljwfmfdrr «tatea with a 
total area of 710 sqtiiie miles, of which 406 consist of fo(«L It is 
■j. rice-growing tract broken up by small ranges of hdls, and rontoiiu 
the large irr^tion tanks for which Bbandlra is no . c ti 
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vated ir«i in 1905-^ was 356 Kiuire milesj (if which 53 were 
imgated. 

Sakrand.—T j/ikiSu of Hyderabad District. Simd, Bombay, lying 
between ifi* a' and ad' 35' S 3 ' ^nd 6 ^ 31' «irii an 

area of 786 square miles, including the^Mrf of Shtlhpur. l^tjpulation 
rose frrsni 49,447 in 189Ho 64,03^ in 1901. 'I'he density is 84 persons 
pet square milt The number of villages is 109, of which Salrand is 
the head quarteis. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 exceeded 
T i lakhs. Much of the bud in the eastern potlion is covered with 
sandhills. The has considerable jungles which give shelter to 

wolves and wild ho*. The chief crops art wheat, tohacoo, gram, rape- 
wedg and ?ies4mum. 

Sakr^yafk^rtn A.—Town in Kfulxit' rjkstr[^;l., Mysort. SAfikAKR- 

FATNA. 

Saklf.-^reudalory Stale in the Central Provinces, lying between 

31 * ss' " 

square miles, It is bounded by Bilispur District on the west and hy 

the Raigarh Slate on the east. The bead-quatlers arc at Sakll {popu- 
laiion, 1,791), a station on the Bengal-Nfigpur Railway. Along the 
north of the State extends a section of the Korbi range of hills, and 
beneath these a strip of undulating plain countty of Chhattisgarh 
tapers to the south. The ruling Cimily arc R 3 j fjonds. The legend 
is that their ancestotti w‘cre twin brothers who were soldicts- of the Riji 
(jf SanibalpiiT, but they only had wooden swords. When the Rfija 
heatd of this, he determined to punish them for keeping such useless 
weapons; aud, in order to expose them, he directed that they should 
slaughter the sacrificial buHalo on the next Dasahra festival, T he 
brothers, on being informed of the order, were in great trepidation, 
but the goddess Devf appeared to them in a dream and said that all 
would be well. IVhcn the time came they severed the head of the 
hulTalo with one stroke of their wooden swords. Thu Riji wa.s 
delighted at their msn'cllous performance, and asked them to name 
their reward. They asked for as much land as would be enclosed 
l>eiween the Itrves over which they could walk In one day. This 
request was granted, the RSjil thinking they would only^ get a small 
plat. The distances walked by them, how'cver, enclosed the prusent 
Stakit Slate, which their deseenciiHits have since held. The swords are 
preserved in the family and worshipped at the Dasahra, 'J'he last 
chief, Raja Ranjlt Singh, was deprived of hia powers in 1875 for gross 
oppression and attetnpUi to support false representations by means of 
forged documents, and the manage nieni of the State was assumed by 
the British (lOsiemment. In 139 ? Nirayan Singh, the eldest son 
of the tt-Rlja, was iruitalled as chief of Saktl, on his engaging that he 
would be guided in all niaitcrs of adtninislratUm by the advice of 
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a Dlwin apiwinted by C-ovemracni- This rcslriaion was sutjsetiuenily 
removed, hul was reimposed in 190*. The relations of the State with 
Govemmcnt are in charge of a Political Agent, under the supmision 
of the Commissioner, Chhattlsgarh Division. The population in r^t 
was 32,301, having decreased by is per cent, during the preceding 
The number of inhabitcti villages is laa, and the density of 
population 162 ])ersQns per square mile. Goods and Kawars are the 
most numetotw castes, and tbe whole population speak the Chhattfs. 
garbi dialect of Hindi. 

The yellow rice land of Chhattlsgarh eatcndB over most of the State. 
No regular agricultural statistics have been prepared since 1S93, in 
which year the last settlement of revenue was made. It I904 it was 
estimated that n squ"" S 3 

cultivated. Of this, 50 square miles were antler rice, the other crops 
being &«*>« and unfd. It is believed tliat there has been little 
alteration in the cropping since 1S9J. The State contains 35S imga 
lion tanks. The forests lie in the rd/bclt, and sa/ {SAinra ndusfn) is 
the principal timber tree, hut there is also a little teak, l imber and 
other forest produce arc esportcil, and tatar silk cocoons are gathered 
for the local demand. 

The revenue in 1904 Rs. 38,000, of which Rs. 21,000 was 
derived from land, Rs. 6,900 from forests anl Rs. 4,000 from e*ctw. 
The State has been cadastrally surveyed, and in 1893 a suniMiy sellle* 
ment was made on a rough valuation of the village land-s. 1 he villages 
ate generally let to t^fkadSts or farmers, and many of these have been 
secured against ejectment. The expenditure in 1904 wa.s Rs- 31,0001 
the princitial items being general administration (R-s- i 1,000), mpens^ 
of the ruling family (Rs, 8,6ooX and rejxiymcnt of loans (Hs. i,^>. 
The Government tribute is Rs. 1,300, and a liable to revision. Ini 
chief also owns ten villages in Bitis[mr District in oidi^y t«x;pneiaO' 
right. The State has not sought the as-sisiance of <he Engineer ol 
the Chhattlsgarh States divnsion. and manages its public works. 
It suppon-v four remacular schools, with 2S0 [MipilS at an annual 
expenditure of Rs. 400* and a dispensary at Saktl. 

^lOr Jang Estate. -^An estate f?ompnsing six ta/yks smitrted in 

various Disuicts of the Hjxlerfthfld State. . [‘^ 
and has an area of ,,486 square miles, with \ 

*80,150^ rhe rt/«Ar are Kosgi in Gulliarga, Afitnia in 

Koptll and Yelturga in Raichilr, DuiwJgal m Mctlok, and Raigtr in 

Natgonda. The total revenue is 8*2 lakhs. , . 

rt present repre^ntative of the fiimily b Xawib Sal 3 r W ^and 
son of the late Sir SdlSr Jang, G.C&I., the great minister of the 
Ni*am *. The family claim descent from Shaikh Owais of Karan, who 

' .lhyidr$ JSir/aryarir, l<y Sy#*! Ho^ln .iWj;. 
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lived in the titne of ibe Pmphet; Sli.ikh Owa« 
descendant, came to India during the reign All Add Shlh (165(1-j 
and settled in Bijapnr, where His son. Shaikh Muhammad Air, nmmed 
the daughter of Mulli Ahmad NawSyct', the mimster of the Bijapm 
kingdom, by whom lie had two sons who rose to high Mulli 

Ahmad having joined the imperial service about 1665, his succes^ 
ill-treated the^'O brothers, who eventually left BijUpur during the ragn 
of Siiandui Adil Shah and enterLd the service of Anrati^^ One 
of these. Shaikh Muhammad BJkar by name, was appointed Diwtn of 
Thal-kokaii, and after retiring from active work settled in AurungaWd 
where he di«l in 1715. Hi* son, Shaikh Muhammad 
under Aurungicb, Btilildur Shfih, and E-'amibh Siyar. Asaf Jih, the 
viceroy of the Deccan, appointed him commander of the isamsons 0 
all his forts. Shams-ud-dtu Muliammad Haidar, son of Muhammad 
Toil, contmued in the service of .Astf J ah. and was promoted by Im 
successors. Under Salibal Jang his command was raised to 7 ,om toil 
and 7.000 liorse, and he received the title of Munir-ubmulk, with the 
appoinimeitl of head steward. He was subsequently made Dlwiln of 
the Deccan Ss'tiahs, and finally retired to AurangfibSd, of which city he 


was iFOvcrnor. 

He left two smvs, the elder of whom, Safdar KhUn (jhayQr Jang, 
appointcvl Utwiit of the I>«cfln Sahahs in 1781, with the title of Ashja- 
uhmulk. The ihind wm of Ghayilr Jatig. fro*" 
membern of the family are directly descended, was All Zai'^n. 
ul-mulk II. After his death his eldiat son liecamc the third Muiilnul- 
mulk, and was inamed successively to two daughter of Mir Alam 
(Saiyid Abul Kisiin). Mir Alam, who was thus the maternal great¬ 
grandfather of Sir Salir Jang, belonged to the Nuria Saiyids of Shustar 
in Persia. His father, Saiyid RaadUc, came to India when quite ynung, 
and settled at HydeiUbid, where Nitam AH Kh*n l^iowed jugfri 
upon him. Mir Alam acted as ivM/ between the British envoy and 
the Hydedtbid rainisler in 1784. Two years later he went to Cal^tta 
as the Nidlm's reprcseiiUiivc, and in 1791 he was sent to 
Comwidlis to discuss the peace proposals between Tipu Sultfin and the 
allies. He commandL-d the NUltn’s troops in the campaign of 17 99 
against Tipii, and in 1804 was made minister after the death of .Msa™' 
ul Umam. After his death in 1808, he was succeeded as minister by 

his son-in-law, Munlr-ul-mulk 111. , j u',, 

Sir SUdr Jang, the grandsoD of Munlr-ul-mulk Ill. succeeded m 
uncle Sit4j-ul.iDulk of Hydetabad in 1853. For thirty yeaK the sto^; 
his life is the history of the Hvpf.rahad Statb, to the article on whie 
reference should be made. For his eminent services he was made 

' Vide /AVv»7' ^ A’tiU-o/tli, fty Niwlb Aiir Jerg, poMleheil « llyilerabaib IJIJ 
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G.C.SJ.t liiid dutMig ft tisk lo Liiiglaiid in i^ir6 he rtLirtvtii ihc U.CpL- 
degree ai Oxford, and die freedom of ihe City of l^ndoa. In 1SS4 
the NuAm appointed die elder hots of Sir Salar Jang iii iniiuiter, who, 
howevefp resigned in 1SS7, wild died t^o j&rrbi kler, Iciivhsg an Infant 
soHj Xawftb V'aijuf Ah KhftEi Kah^ilnr SilAr Jang, who h now the only 
direct reprcseiiuitli'e of thi]i distinguished family ^ 

Sale.—Souih-wostcni towriship of Myingyan Ui^iric^, UjsiJer Hurma, 
lying idong the Irrttwuddyp heiw^een 2q^ ja' and 20'' 56' N* and 94^ 4^' 
.iiid 95^^ 3^ K., with an amt of 49^5 square mitei. The soil h i 
near ihu river Iftte sesanium is the chief crop, while uii the tertile 
Lmds farther frotn the stream the staple is early seiiamum, followed by 
iiitlle:tj btMns, Or fn- "I'he pu[>tilaiUoti was 45^394 18911 and iJJ-t 5’93 

in 190Ip distributed in 157 villages, Sale (populaiioti, 21514)^ A village 
orr the hank of the Irrawaddy, and a port of call for rivor steatiiers, 
h the hcad-qmirlere. In 1903-4 die oreii ctiliivatcd was 1=3 stiuare 
ijiiles, and the land revenue and tiniuunted to 46^000. 

Salem District.— An its I and District in the soutli of the Madras 
Presidency, lying between 11" and la* 54^ N+and 77® 3g^ and 79“^ 
2' K,n with an area of 7i53® ^luore miles, [t is bounded on tlic north 
by ^iysore and Kortb Arcol^ on the east by Nottli and Soutli Arcot 
and TrichinojKity 5 m the south by I richinoisoly and Coimbatore ^ and 
oil the west by Coimbatore and tlie State of Mytiore- 

Sal^iu hi made up uf three distinct troeb of country* which were 
formerl/ kouwn us the BilSfililt, the Harahahal, uiid the 'J'AlejjhiL. 
ITje Balaghli, tansisling of the Hosiir is 

iiituated on the Jljfsore tiible-tiiKi lUid is the most ,Beeei4. 
eltsmtetl ^Jortion of the iJisiKtlt llie greater purl of i t 
being 3,oM feel ubow sea-level. The Bfruiiiahil is the next sle|> in 
descent, and its esiensivc plain comprises the Krishnagtti, l)Kurniai>uri, 
Tirtipiaitiir, and Ultiingarai ta/uif. Of these, Krishnngiri slopes from 
s,ooo dowTi m 1,3M feet, which is the general level of the other three. 
.\n iilmost unkidteii chain of hill*, traversing The District a Inilc sonili 
uf iu eenlre from cast-south-ettsl to wwt-liorth wcst, se[»rates^ this tract 
from the TalaghaL rise latter, comprising tJie tsalerm Atiir, MiiiflltliBi, 
and 'I'inichcliKodLi W/aAr, is, as its n^imv iniiKmts, below lire Uslem 
Gb-lts, and descends from a masiniuni of about i,iw feet m the balem 
to the level of the plains of the f:ariwlit on the east and south. 
'I'he southern TalaghSi is marknid by three most striking “ 

rock, all alike nioTo- nr Ics-s bare uf vegelalloTi : lumely, the walled and 
balilcmentcd height of Nam.^kr u, the crescent lopped hill-fortresa of 
■I’lRL’tiiiiMkiHL-, and tlw great, s<|Uare, white miss of Sasrahiprco. 
From it, over a saddle on the north-western Iim of the Koi i-Aisiauis. 
an unsiLspecied gW, guaKled by a huge statue of Hanuiuaiv descends 
into the gardens of NSniagiripel and kdsipur. Emerging from ibui 
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vatltVt vfliicli is shul in by (he ItixUinsktN one reaches ilie higher 
pliacau of the norihcm Takghii, sludded from end lo end wuh 
nuiiictous isokled hills. Particularly strilEinjj are the serrated ridge 
of the Kasjamauh outlined sharply against the south western s^'. 
and the ireaks of the GodumalM which rise boldly on the east towards 
the AtOr ttillcy. Much mintnil wealth lies hidden io these hills; their 
iron ii exceedingly rich, and ™luable beds of white magnate, which 
local tradition declares to be the bones of the legendary bird Jaiftyu, 
crop out among the hills on either side of the railway before it cnlcR, 
Salem city. 

Thti great ivioimtAjn sitreen ab<jvi; referred to, which stretches ftcrow 
the iJiitiict with ihe Shkvarovi^ hh its centre^ picreed by four pitssGs 
giving access ihc I'Aljighat t^i the B^tnimiahal. Ihc cO-Hteninsosl 
of tlics*^ is the Koltapalli \tL^ Icudiiiig to the village of t^ iume 
at tbt head of w luvely i^-alky htretebing &way to the historic 
ChiJiiiganiii (Chcngioiijp through which flows the triide from the nortli 
iota tho ancient marl of Tiruv^niianiRki. This Katta^iAiti 
^t^arateij the TenandarHiilLii frfsni the range of the K.^LliAVSsa. On 
ciUier side of the Slicvaroys is a leading to the two gTi:4it land 
tiiatits of the BiramahAl country. The trunk toad over the custcni. 
or Manjax^di ^Mt, passes to the left of the Lhitleri hills and wind, 
round Ilardr lowaids tile sacred lieights of Tirthamalai (3,500 feet). 
Ort the west, the ruitway, toiling up the Moriirpatti keejjs the 
Vattakiualai to the left and ruiu. post the sharp jieak of MukUnur 
(4,000 feel). 'I’hc westernmost, ur ’foppur jjass, leads to tlic rolling 
doHvns of Dharmafttiri. 

On the iwirih east of the Uirainahal the hang like n curUim. 

Ffoiii the breezy 10|> of Kanibugudl feelj there is a fine view 

of the feriile Alartguydni valky, of which Umxto wrote, ' rhen? is 
nothing to be cumpared li> it in Etiglundp nor, what you wmII think 
higher pruibC, in Scotland/ A rifle shot enmo across from the Jav^dis 
lu the Velii^n, which more heUlhy, and deserves to be more 
popukr, than the other minor hill ranges, Mx cstcnsivc view' of the 
whole BJiamahal counlr)- is obtained from this liilL On the righE 
gleam the white minarets of Viniyaml^ddip above the dart gren-es oT 
cocu^nuL Ehat Stretch away oti both sidts of the Palilr- 1 o the left 
the great red plain heaves into billows, and its many rocky hilk seem 
to surge against the mountain guard of the BaUghil, from w^hich llifl 
country rises tier over tier to the Mysore plateau. 

The Melagiri5» the chief hill range of the Hillighit, attain a height 
of over 4,500 feet at their southern estremityH Sandal wood and 
\iiluable limber abound here, os well as in the Denkimikota jungles. 
The rolling uplands ()f the Ik'tllghfLt or l-[osUr /SInA are adrnirably 
adaiHud fur pasture; and abundanl forage is available ut the Cavalry 




m 

Rciiiuunt Depot at MiLia^iri, which, with its. paddocka and liedgerows 
and the green Unca between, recalls the fatniliar features of an English 
landscape. 

The river systems of Solein arc four in numben The chief stream 
in the District is the Cauvekv, which flows along its western and 
southern boundaries, sepamting it from Coimbatore, and is joined l)y 
the Sanatiiuinflrafiadi, the bambbang^di, the Ttruinanimuttar, the 
KaruvaiUr, and the Aiylr rivers. 'I’he second sysictri may be called 
the Viii.i-iiR system ; tu it belong the V'asishiajtjdl aitd the Swotanadl, 
which dnrin two parallel valleys tunning cast and west in thc.Cltlf /liiiti, 
the former carryirig olT the drainage of the Kalrayans and the latter iliai 
of the Kollalndlais and I'ttchainialitis, Tlie third system is that of 
the i*(j\SAiVAH, which flows through the Uilflghai and Mraniahil to 
the cast ctsst. "I'he last and ssnallesi system is thiit uf the riuMt, 
which traverses the northern comer of Tinrpt^ttur. 

(.Geologically, Salciii is covered with gneisses and cryslaliitie schists 
belonging to the older and younger Archaeans of Southern Indi^ The 
quartfmagnesite schists of the Kanjamalai, I rndiamakt, Kdlaimaiais, 
atid the Javidis, beds of great thickness with an Bvemge of 40 per cent, 
richnesa in iron, are included in the latter cIuh j and the- former is 
represented by the lower platform of mined gneisses, chiefly innaoeous 
and homblendic, partially laid bare in the plidns round Salem city. 
The more massive pluionic Archacans associated with the nibted 
gneisses comprise the chamockite series of granulilns. well develotKd 
in tire rugged masses of live Shewroys and elsewhere, on the eastern 
burderi of which occurs a line of exposures of corundutn; the biuiite 
Eneiswiso granite of t<« Mflraniahftl, which builds the shar]j cones ^id 
dritgi of that country ; and the mottled gneiss of Uttangarai. ihe 
only rocks of later age titan lliBW Arcliaeuns are a sttUtered set of 
younger intrusives of considerable interest, induding an enormous 
iium^r of rock tyi«st. Among them art the dumtrw. the magne^ 
site of the Chalk; Hills, and some acid pegmmile* conbunmg good 

' "Irving so eonsidtnibly in altitude and in niinfall, the Disinct 
iLitumliy contains a wide range of On the lowest kveU are the 

usual Coromandel plants, while at YLTCaud on the Shevriroys Lnglish 
I'ruils, flowers, and vegetables flourish wumderfully, and the wild flota is 

almost titat of iones of heavy rainfall. 

Thu Dbitriet Ls-not rreh b large j^anie. Tsgere aiwl b«^ are nut 
,,-ith in tlie hills adjoining the Cauvery in the KosUr and Dhiwmapurt 
ta/uJks, and an elephant occasionally wanders acmss from the Coimba¬ 
tore side. Bears and leopoids have been almost estemiinated on the 
Shevaroys, and deer ate now unknown there, I’hc Malaiyllts on all 
the hill ranges have enomiyiialy reduced the quantity of amoil g^e j 
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but the jungicii in Uit pSa-inii still abound wiih hrircSp piirtridgt.^, iiuaih 

and spur-fowi , 

In l-icKiOr, which is on the Mysore taibk-kndH the climate la as 
pleasant as ihai of Usnigaluret while in the lower T^aghlt section the 
heal is as osjpreiiSLvfi iis in the adjoining Uisuict of TrichinopoSy. 1 he 
iiican tenipcmttjre of Salem city h lia". The Slievaroys rroin their 
cle^'ation naturally btiast iJie coolest climate in the Distriett the therm^ 
nieter rarely rising above 7S^ iti tl\e hottest months. Ihe other hill 
mnges approach the Shevaroys in this respeclp but they are not free 
fioni the drawback of umlaria- 

The rainfall is fairly evenly disinbutetl through tbe pbtinst except in 
tlje two soutbemmost /d/aks of Namakkat and Tiruchengodu. which 
gL*t an aycTiige of only 30 inches annually as compared with the Diitricl 
average of 3?. i he Shevnruys arc quite cxceplioiwL, receiving nearly 
double as much as the rest of the Disirici. 

Floods on a large scale are unknown- In the autunm of 1874 heavy 
freshes occurred in the washing awuy the railway line in several 

places and sweeping away a portion of the town of YIniyambadi. T his 
disaster was repeated on a larger scak in NovcmlMfr, i905> whtOp owing 
to the bursting of tanks in Mysore^ the river rose even higher than 
before Lind two suburbs of the town were completely niimd. 

The [listrict was never an independcnl political entity- In early 
times the north of ii was ruled by the FalLiViiSp while the south was 
included in the Kongti kingdom. In the nindi cen- 
HisiorT* Chola kings annexed the wIhjIc* and subse¬ 

quently it passed under the Hoysala Ikillalas- In the fourteenth 
century ii was conquered by the Hindu kings of VljayaniigaTp wliose 
sway was acknow'Icdged till the bEginriing of the sev'entcenlli centuryt 
when the District passed under the Xaik rulers of Madura, hrcim J& 5 ^ 
parts of it began to fait under the power of the rising Hindu dyna.vty of 
Mysore, till the whole was absorbed by Chitka Deva Kija, the greatest 
of tlienij ft bout i68S-sje. In 176^ Haidar Alt usutiicd the Mysore 
throne. In 1767 the English reduced iiortions of Uic Blramahll and 
carried on* both within and without iip a deiiullory warfare with Haidafi 
in which the latter Irad llie advantage, Ky the treaty whidi concluded 
the war with Hajdms son in lyga the whole Dislricg excepting 
the Hosiir fell to the Company* After the fall of Seringapatani 
and tbe death of Tipii in 1799^ Ho^Oralso |iassed to the Englbshp 
I'he chief i>bjectfl of antiquarian interest in the District are the old 
fortresses at KhiSKr^Ar.iKi, Namakkal, and SAJiJiARiDauo. 

Excepting ('oimhiLtonep Salem is the most s|xirscly peopled of the 
southern Districts of the Presidency* The numbera 
PopnladoQ, enumerations were aa follows^ {1871) 

ip599fS9S’ J|ao4t9H- 
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The decrease nf ly per eent+ in rSSi was due ut (be severiij- nf the 
^eal famine of 1S76-3 ; but the recovery was Tapkl during the ten year^ 
ending sgoi, the rate o\ increase being higher thaJi in any District except 
Kistna. Salem consists nf nine /tf/ukff the heatl-quarlers of which are 
at ihe places from which each is named. Siatislics of them aotwding 
tr> the Cervsns of rgoi are appendet! !— 
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The chief rtf the eleven towns in the Histriet are the three muiiici 
polities of Salem, TiRVei^ATrOit, and Vanivamha hi. Of the populaiion 
in 1901, 2,116,768, or 96 per cent., verc Hindus; 68,497 were Musal- 
injiis; an<l 19,641 Christiaiw, Tamil is the mother tongue of 71 per 
cent, of the people, and TeJugu is ^fcen by 19 per 
Kanarcsc iJi the vernacular nf a considerable pTopnrtion. 

As elsewhere^ agrictiltute is the predominant occupation. Tlw largest 
lasies are all ogrictilturisis, the most nu memos heini! ihe I'allis 
(516.000). VdlaUins (396,000), and Faraipns (tSs.*")’ Brahnums 
are unusually few, numberring only is in every r,ooo of the popuUnon, 
or less than in any urea escept the three Agencies in the north of (he 
Presidency and the Silgiris. 'fhe shepherd KuruTn bans (50^000) and 
the Kuiawns a wandering people who hai-e a bad reputation for c^lnni^ 
(ire mote numerous in Salem than in any other DwiricT. ^ ^ 

Of the total Christian population in 1901, 18,701 were natives of 
India. Of the various sects, the Roman Catholics greatly prepouderate, 
numbering 17,614. foundaiion the Christian Church 111 the 

District wiLS laid in 1630 bj- the celebrated Robert tic Nobik He 
landed in India in rfiofi, and after founding the a ell known tiubkwi m 
Madura, turned his steps to the iwtth. He (ussed by Trichino^ly 
to Sendamangalam, which was then the capiial of a n^r call^ 
kamachaiKlra Naik, iribotaiy to the king of Madura. Thus chttf 
welcomed the missionary and gave him a site on which to build a church. 
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He Nobili tben pushed on to Salem, where after a period nf trouble he 
succeeded in winning over the ruler there, who si'ai also tributarj- to 
Moduia, in 1630- A church wtis built in the place about this lime. 
The miMion then developed towards the north, and a centre was 
established at Koilfir in the riharfuapuri /HM. By the middle of ihe 
eighteenth century' the number of convcri* had reached a large total, 
but the suppression of the Jesuits in 1773 checked the advance of 
riiristtanity ; and when Tipu SultHn ascended the throne of Mysore 
be ordered the Koilflr church to lie destroyed and deportwl half the 
Christian population to Mysore, where he sought to convert them 
forcibly to Muhammadan isru, 'Ihe work, however, went on in spite 
of these diiUcultics, and at the present day there are Catholic mission- 
arics in every part of the District. Of the Protcstaiii missions the 
most impomnt Ls Ihe fondon Mission, which began work in Salem as 
early afl 1S37. 

Agr*culturally, ihc porthem nild cftiUral secttO'PS of the Distnci are 
genetally inferior in soil and situatinn to the M>uthem nr T^lnghltt 
jeetion. The prev-ailing snil e^’er>'wheic is red Mind, 
AiriciiKure* occupies as much as S2 fier oeoL of the whole 

area* Thisp howes’er+ is not the ordit^ry barren ted sand of I'Hchi- 
nopnly and South Arcot^ but is of sti|>crior qualify and as good as red 
Inam, The fimt three moniha of the year are usually tainlesa^ snd ihc 
fall in April h not great. The May rainfall the early showers which 
precede the south-west monsoon, h usually copious and marts the 
commencement of the cultivation season, whicli goes on through the 
south-west monsoon* on which the District mainly depends, and 
the north-east rains. The montbs duriitj; which the largest sowings 
are made are Ju]y+ August, and October: hut over the greater of 
the western fa/wis a wide area of crop is pul in even before June, 

A considerable portion of the 1 district is composed of sfimindart and 
ifi&m land, which covers S|0SJ square miles out of the total area of 
7,5jo. Returns are not available for the samlndaris, and the area for 
which stAti^sttes are collected is 5,675 square miles. The table on 
the nejrt page gives details for 1903-4, areas being in square mites. 

l^he characteHstie food-grains of the District are 
fara^fta) jind the former^ gcnerslly 

speaking, being moat prominent in ihe norll^em and central sections 
and ihe latter in the souihem portion. The area under them in 1903-4 
was 431 and 516 square miles respectively. Rice is grow^ larg:ely iri 
Nimakkal and Atflr. The former fd/uk contnios a large area of 
plantain and supr-cane cuhivarion, and the Utter of areca-nut and 
cocoon uL Of special crops, the coffee on the Shcv“aTCpy Hilts is the 
most important. It covers an area of 9,000 acres^ most of it grown 
uixler European aupemsion. In Atflr 5.000 acres are occupied by 
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indigo, and in (lie Hosiir t^fak mulberry is grorni to n -imnll estent for 
renrii^ silkworms. 
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.^rtcr the great famine of iS7fr-S there was a ODnsidersble decrease 
ill the area of the holdings in the District, the decline os much 
as 30 per cent. Since then, however, the countiy has ntpidly recovered, 
and the area now occupied is one-fifth mote than it was before that 
famine. No marlEed improvements can, however, be said to have been 
made in the local methods of agricruUute. Only in the eiclension of 
well-irrigation has a real advance been made. During the sixteen yeais 
ending 1^4 nearly lakhs was advanced to tyots under the 1 .and 
Improvements Loans Act, and this has been chtdiy laid out in digging 


or cepairitlg wells. 

Owing to the numljcf of hill nmges and the latgc area of waste land 
affording pa.sture, the District is generally rich in live-stwli. This is 
especially the case in the HosQr /«M, where the climate is favourable 
to the growth of grass, and almost every ryot keeps attached to his 
holdii^ a small patch of grass land which is resen-ed for pasture. 
chief breeds of cattle are three r namely, the Mysore, the Alambidi. 
and the Tinichengodu. The first is rai.xed in the forests bordenng on 
the Cauverj- in the Hosflr tiM, and the second in the forest land of 
the Pennagaram -ride of the Dharmapuri ArM, The tmllocks of both 
these breeds are in much demand for draught, anel^ nonmiawf gc 
prices at the great cattle fairs of the sonihem Distnets, The cows 
of the Tirucher^odii breed, though snull, are g<^ mdkers. The 
sheep are of the two well known cl8.«wes called Kurumba tmd Pern- 
nwrri. The former is woolly and black or brown; the latter, ^iry and 
reddish in colour. Government encourages porty-breed.ng by msiiv 
taining stallions at different smtions in the Distnct, and there is 

a Remount Dep6t at HosUa. , . , . - < i-_j 

Of the total cultivated area of the nvrfirsfn and m.nof 

391 square miles, « i 4 

1« square miles (4a per cent.) were snpldied fmm welfe: n r square 
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milts ua t«r cent.) from tanks; and only 44 sqiiarfmit(sji5 per cent.) 
from canals. The Cauver) ia of little use for ime^tion till it enters the 
Nimakkal idM, Here three channels of a total length of 49 milM 
lake off from it, and convert more than 7.™ ««='«.. "^Jich 
ollierwise be batieo. into a fertile area that has with justice Iteen called 

the ca-rdeii of the Dislnct. 

The tributaries of the Cauvery have not the same i^stanl Bon as 
the main stream, and the land wateretl by them is liable 10 failure of 
crops owing to short supply of water. The Vellar nvcr sjTitcai m the 
.Utlrpossesses a perennial supply and imgates an area of 
acres. The Fonoaiyar, with its tributaries, naiers a 6 .ooo acres, uir 
eluding both direct and indirect irrigation. Of the r,84s Government 
tanks in the District, the only one large enough to be worth mention 
is the Barflr tank fed by the Fonnaipr, which imgales alwut j,ooo 
acres. Of the tanks, 79 1 *^ cent, are small resertoirs supplying less 
than so acres each, and 3* l«r cent, of these irrigate less than jo acres 
each In these small woiVs the supply is verj' precarious, and has to 
be supplemented bj wells to enaNe a ‘ wet crop' to be raised, .ktx^ird. 
ingly, we find that there are 25,151 wells in ■ wet’ land, a larger 
tiuui that in any other District in the Fresidcncy cscept North M\d 
Semh Arcot. Wells in ‘dry’ land arc also numerous, numbenng 
51.878. a figure exceeded only by Coimbatore and North and South 
Arcot. They are most numerdii-s in the Talaghit and lea« so m ihe 
BalaghSt. The garden land supplied by them is cultivaied with great 
skill, and the crops raised are heavier and more valuable than those 
irrigated from channels or lanks. In the Rfi.sipnr side of the Salem 
/aA/i this garden cultii-ation is especially cucelledt- 

The chief forests form a horseshoe bell across the District from wc-st 
to eu-vi, beginning on the mass of hills bordering the Cauvery an 
thence esterding along the Shevaroys in the centre 
Forests. the Chilleri and Kalrftyan hilK 

The Pachaimalais and Kollaimalais form a separate block in the 
<iOUlh-eastem oorncr of the District, The area of ‘ reserved forests 
is 1,560 square miles, and that of ‘reserved lands 96 square ml es. 
.^dal wood flourishes On almost every hill moge, but is most abundant 
on the Javldis and the Chittcris at an altitude of 2,000 to 3,000 feet. 
Teak, black-wood {Dalfieripe /atifoUa), ac/nt {ffarJii'ifAtit Mnafo). 
{Fffrwwrfas Marsu/iHm}, rcrwjVa/w Aoacff/ioa, satin,wood 
xylon ,^«vV/c«/a), Aoogtissuf htti/ofia, and other limber trees pow to a 
moderate siise in all the forests while ai™8 I*'® streams in the hills some 
large specimens of Ttmtinalis Aijxtta are found. At the foot, and on 
the lower slopes, of all the hill ranges on the eo-sletn side of the 
are numbers of tamarind^trecs growing to a remarkable height a 
size. Thu forests within 15 miles of the Madras Railway were imii 
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work in ihc F«KSt depnmfni ha-^ now l>ecome so heiv>' that an 
addUional Forest officer has b«n posted to the Distnct. 

Salem is rich in mieemis. Gold, iron, saltpetre, mioi, corondom, 
nibies, mafinesite. and o^smllioeHmestorKr have all been found. 
Dr. Heyne, on Indian medical officer who tounrU 
thronizhoui the ccmntn in early |jan of lo^Ht . 

cemu?r, refers to some gold-miives at Siddlmikowl a plaK 

Rayakottai, (fold to ^ found also at the fo^ of the 

Kanjamatui hills, pea|.le washing; for h in the 

No Lid in workable qwmtities .s foojnd now. latinoes 

UkeS out for prospectus in the village of KanaviypudW in the ^Im 

.r.heSh,™»>' H.ll^ 

hut the search ha* been uithmU result. ... j - 

iron ™ »r on ..cll»t n»liT '» """I ■“ 

p,e«mt. !is I.lili»ii.«- the bed. «x»r eh..<l « «« 6~W* 

L KeejemeW g.o«1> " 'b' bill ef the ..n.e 

vrotib in the fJaleni AtHr valley, the Suigipatti group 4 wiles sout 

,he P~l« ».«> be n Coet^ el ^ s„„h a«<» end ., 

rr..rbS"«rf-• - 

K,hlng Ne rel ?",J ” ,tl°efe'„ slota.O, ii. .be X«™»Vel 
Saltpetre gives work to th^ ^-ndueied for a short time in 

/j/ei. Mica-mining operati^ i^hoUsiraaiani bet hae* eeaieil, 
.,« eilb*, of Cbinnan.™ . rKilapaW.- - 

-n a nnmbe, af a.,.,^^ 

Magneeile « beta, e.lmil«l nnder a ">“” 8 ^-;^ “I,,,, „„ ,„,rf „ 

;S"a»*S ™d?'«^be'"oi.K.m .a, „., i» O""*"”'"* 

land and 1,14' «ws injSijpV hmd. 
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I'he chief induRiry in Slalem is weaving, whirh h earricd on in cverj- 
i<jwn or village of any irnpartmicc. Pure tiJk cloths and good while 
cloths wiih silk borders are woven, esipecialLy in 
Tride m 4 Salem city, and exported to oiher fli'stnets : but the 

cominmiieatiOEis. / ■ ■ ^ < ' 

industry is now on (be decline, owing to the competi¬ 
tion of English machine-made goods, Ktiruinbnns or shepherds weave 
coarse blankets fmm shcep^s wool all over the District, and a superior 
variety of these articles is made at l^ttlvadi in the K^makkal 
Indigo is awiiiiurnctured in hftj^-five factories in At0r and two in Tirep- 
pattilr. Several tanneries for ihe curing of hides esist at TiruiJi^attUft 
Vlnlyambadh and elsewhere* The latter town is a centre of the 
1-abbais, a nuxed race of MusaltUilns who do mrwi of the skin trade 
in the Fresideni y. Fot-none utensils are mode at Omalut in the 
Salem 0/tfk^ 

Rke, wheat, costor-oil seed, ca?itor-oib jfAi, cloth, heteMeaves, 
plantains^ areca-nuts, indigo, tamarinds^ Tnangoes, colTeev and cattle are 
among the chief exports of the DistricL Salt, pepper, toliacco, yarn, 
and groutid-ntit:!^ are some of the principal artielea imported. Crnttle 
are driven from HosOr and Dharmapuri to the great cattle-moikels in 
South Arcot, Trichinropolyp Madunip and Tinnevdiy. I'he nmngoes 
go to Madroj^ and Bombay (where they are sold as Bombay mangDes^), 
and betd-lcavea ar>d plantains are sent to the same places. I'he 
internal trade of the eoufitry la carried on at weekly markets which 
are held at fnoiit of the large villages and form a feature of social 
life in this District. They arc usually managed by the local hoards 
which in 1903-4 collected Rs. 15,800 in market fees. 

The Kouth-west line of the ^fadras Railway cnlers the District near 
ViniyambSdi and runs through to the Cfluvety, which it crosses by 
a line bndge near Erode. A narrow-gauge (i^ feet) railway between 
MorappOr and nhormapuri is under construction, and a similar line 
between Tiruppattur and Knshnagiri has recenlly been opened^ H’he 
District has the largest mi leage of roads (2,010 miles) in the Presidency 
except roimhatore, but only 5S3 miles are metalled. There arc 
avenues of trees along 1,311 miles of road, which are managed by 
the local hoards. 

During the Inst ccntuiy the District cxpen'eticcd two famines, in 
1833 arvd 1876-8, and serious scarcity in 1 S6(i and 1891-2. The 
Famine terrible calamity was the famine of 

and during its height as many as 369,137 of the 
population were being gratuitously fodh The expenditure on relief 
works was aS lakhs on grain itous relief 32 lakhs^ and the indited 
expenditure and loss of revenue amounted to a further sum of 
8} lakhs. 

The District is arranged into four administmtive subdivisions, two 
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of which arc iisuiiUy Spi charge of jnenfibers of the Indian fTivili ScniicCj 
and the other iwo of Deputy Collectors recruited in India. These 
arc Hosar, coTnprising the Hosun^ KJt! 6 ^H?rAoiHr^ and 
DH^h^iAiurpr i Tiruppattflr, coniprising TJittrp- 
PATTUH and Uttakoaiiai y Nflmaklcalf coinpnsifig ^ AMiAkKALaiMi 1 ihu- 
CHENCiODtJ ^ and Balemii comprising SAi-tM and Atup. A fuAst/diTr is in 
charge of each fd/ul bin in only four ia/nAs \s there a statiorwr^' sub^ 
niaglsirale for magisterial work^ which in the other fise is entrusted 
10 a ^k^r/iiadJr magistrate. Ten dcputy /ji^JEf/^AIrr arc suliordinaic to 
the faAs!/ddrs. There is the usiuil jstalf of sirpcricKr cjl 5 ccrs, with the 
addition of the seoond District horest ofiUcer already mentioned. 

Civil justice is administered by the DisSrict Judge^ aided hy a Sub^ 
Judge who sits for part of the year at Salem, arid by five District 
VrunNifs Criminal justice is dispensed by the Sessions Crrtjrt, the 
divisional magisiraies ( who have the usvuti firsi-claiS |>Qwer^h and the 
■subordinate second^las^s magisinites. Much of the ^rrime is committed 
by the P^lIU and the Kuravans iiheady ncfctted to, J Jacoiiy has licen 

more than usually prevalent of late* 

The landrei enuc hi^^tfiiy of Salem Ptsmet is of considerable iMerert , 
as the beginnings of the rj ff/n-flrt system were cs rfvetJ here. i*he old 
native method was to rent o«t the country by villages or other smal 
areas to the village headmen or oUver lessees. Captain Read, the firs 
Collector of the I tonV charge in 179s- Government insiracled 

him loelTect aset(U>tnent for a term of five j^ars wnth the cultivalora 
Ihemsclvcs. To do this, Read, with the certpcraiion of his A-wistanls, 
Graham and Mumo, surveyed all the land in the District and fixed 
a moiw assessment on the fields, ihe .)|ieiattons being ^pleled m 
five yean fi 7 M 7 )- 

change harl come over Read's 0|>iT.ions; and, on 

he i Joed his famous orrtcr which gaw r)>oLs the oiihon nf twld.^ their 

land either under the old lease system or under annitid 

latter mode allowing them to give up car > m <-ac year w ^ u_„,u 

they might not rare to cullirate that year, and to rutain for any ler^gth 

of dme ™ch laiKl a.s they wished, subject to the payment of Mseaiment 

for it This was the germ of the ryohmtri system j but the revenue 

[vUm of Bengal, whom Lord Cornwallis ^ intmduc^ jie^anent 

willcment, wa.s extended to Madras by the 

18011 Read’s settlement was cancelW by the 

Irt spedal oommissioner. who, in the next three years, isireelM out 

the pStrict into 20s (crates), which w«e sold at ouciion to the 

hi£ Sders J held on fixed rent. The sonrfiuf.n, ayst^ w.s 

S e Owing to the high rates a, which the rent* were fixed and 

Jhe rma^in of profit remaining m the nr/r^r^dr^, the s^ 

by them m into anear, .heir wrV/n^r ,n «n.s«iuence attached 
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and ^Idt and irtsnS i>f oiher bidders rjovemitient had lo huy iheni: 
in. The csrates thus i>ml[eTi up were then administered itnder the 
tycf7vdri syfiiem. The evil of excessive assessments was paitifdly 
reduced by orders issued in iSitj and iSi8; hut systematic reduction 
was ivot efleebed before 1S59, when the Covemincnt sanctioned pro¬ 
posals of the Collector for a percentage abatement in the old mtes. 
The reduaion gave a wondjorful impetus to cultivation, and the land 
revenue rwi* with a bound. In i36o a scienlifit survey of the District 
was begun, and in 1871 a new revenue settlement was inaugurated. 
The survey showed that the extent rif holdings in the old accounts had 
been understated hy 15 |*er cent.^ and the seitlcnient resulted in an 
IfKrrcase of revenue amounting to 4 per cent. The average assessniient 
per acre r*n ^wet* land was Ks. 2-15-t in the north of the I>i5trict 
and Rs, 5-T-9 in the South, the maxi muni being Rs. 10-& and the 
rninimum Ra. t-4. On ^dry' land the average assessment wus 
R, &-14-5 in the north and Rs. 1-5-6 in the stmthi the maximum 
being Ra. 5 and the mininfium 4 annas per acre. 'I’his settlemenl is 
now bdng revised in Bve fd/nAi by a resutvey iod a reseiilcment. 

The revenue from land and the total revenue in recent years are 
given below, in thousands of rupees 



UtgQ-l. ^ 

l8gQ-t. i 

1400 - 1 . 

1 

l^d revenue . 

Total reTvnwe » , 


39.®9 

17 *^ 

+ii «7 

J9,OT 
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ix^cal aflalrs are managed by a Dislrtet board and four hi/f/A boards, 
the jurisdictions nf the latter corresponding to the four sul>dlvisiona 
above mentionetl. The totiil expenditure of these bodies in lijoj- 4 
wus 4^37 lakhj^ the chief items being roads and buildings (1-85 bkhs)^ 
education (Rs, 71,000^ and medical servaces (r+jo lakhs). 'I'he chief 
source of income is, as usual, the land cess, 'J'be towns of 
TiRVi’PATTfrfcp iind VaNivA^rsADi arc mtmkipaJities and are excluded 
from the control the boards. The number of Unions h thirty four. 

The police force is maruiged by a District Superintendent aided by 
an Assistant. There are loa police statiorw j and the force in 1904 
numbered 1^285 constabli^ and head constables, working under 21 in- 
jipcclof^i and 3,475 police. Besides the Salem jail, which ts one 
of the seven Central prisons of the Pnovinre and can hold 54S convicts^ 
there ure 18 subsidiary jails which can collectively accommodate 
2Qt male and i rS female prisoners. 

In education Salem h very backward. The proportitm of the popu¬ 
lation who can ncad and wTite is scarcely more than half the avenige 
for ilie southern Difitricts as a w'bole, and the nnly arcA-S in the Madras 
j:'^e^iideHcy which at the Cunsu.^ of 1901 contained a smaller (lerccntage 
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yl litfirsilu wt:re Vi^iii'iipataTrt iind the llirte Agtificy 1 rflcUs 0^ 

every hOOQ per^Hs in the Diitrici, only j8 were cWd iiicr^ie- 
'I'he nunsber of literate peniOiis amon^ U\e nwiles and fetiialesi of the 
iJi&trict Amounted to 74 and 4 per i.ooo respectively. Only 5 per 
cent of the male^ had received any education in Kngliiih, ^d ihc 
number of girls (including all the Europeans and Eur^ians) who ociuld 
read and write that langutige was only 500, Education was nioj>^ 
ad^imced in the Tiruppaltiirp Salem, and Namakkul and least su 

in Uttangiirai and J iruehengcidii. The loUd numlier of pupils under 
ijiiiitruedon in iSSo-J was ^>516 ; in iSyo-i| 13^171 ; hi ip^ip 3*t97 j 
and in 1903-4. 3ip^3*- number of cducaliorud institutions oF all 

kinds in the District in 1904 9 l^t were cbiaard »a 

public suid the remainder as pri vate. Of the formerp 1J were managed 
by the Educational detortmtrnt, 197 by the local boarrb, and so by the 
municipalities, w hile 2^$ were aided from Ux^ fundu and 3^5 were 
unaided. These institutions include the nmnici]ml college at i^leni, 
SS secondary, SiB primaryp and 3 training and other s^pKiul schoub. 
The nunibJr of girls in iherf wai usunl, ihc niajor.ly of the 

pupils weie «nly b classes. OF the male |Miulsu«.i uf schoul- 

coinc OKc IS per oenl- 'n prim^y stage of msinirtion, and 

of tlTi; female (lopiilatioii of Hw same age 2 iier cent, ^le 
spondhig iKfcentages for Mualrniiiis weie 7= la. PmKhmrw 

l^pils numbering i,344 "cre being cduailed in 51 
lined especially for Ihem. The 

Of the total, 71 l«r cent, was devoted to pnmary eduralmn. 

^ tL: Disti^a pLesscs ti ho^pitaU and .3 
..uxiation for ,14 io i»«*^nts. In nm 

was aoiooo of whom i.4<m were mpulients, and ,,iO® o|Kratiol 
were lirfofiiied. Hie c*iwnditu«i was Rs. 56,000, met chiefly roiu 

Local and munici|ia 1 funds. rt,rinaied was *? 

[n .1)03-4 Ihc ^ ^ 

iv»r 1 Qoa of tlic population, the mean for the Presnleney g ^ 

*»"‘—^ 

in the village of Konifttapiliuyam in ite liruehcng 

IH. UFanu./Mfriir/2»/rr«*r.i/(i8S3).j ^ 

Salem Subdivision.—Subdiviston trf ir^h-iii b 

between 11 23 " .J’ -JJ; n^n is composed of a ««« 
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the fitim the Baka.mahai.. 1 he chief river is the Tim- 
tnaninrutt^, which rises in the Shevaro)^ and flaws thruugh the city 
of Stdeni to Timchenijcxiu and on to Namiikkal^ where iL etttets the 
Carn'ery. But the mainstay of irrigatian is the wells sunk by tlm 
ryots theiilsclveSj which are more nunicruus hero than in any other 
pjrriati of the District The fd/itA had a population of 4'?o,lAi in 
[gotj as conuparcd with 4 t 7 r 370 tSgl- It containi 476 villages 
and two towns; Sackm LTtif (population^ 70,63i)t the bcad-quaners 
of the District and fd/nkf and Rasipuh (iijta), tho hcad-f|UHrters 
of a depuiy^/fiA/jVifefr. The *iM Ui rich in minerals, containing the 
famous iron depnaib* of Kanjamakii and the inagnesile of the Chalk 
U ll,E4h 7'he demand for land revenue and cesses in [1/0J-4 amounted 
to Ks_ 6^41^000. 

Salern City^—Head-Etuartcr-s of the JJmriet mid Id/aA of the same 
cLirne in M;idnij^ situated in 11* 39' X. and 7S* jo' Kh, J06 miles 
rail from Madras cit)% It lies in a pieluresque valley, bounded on the 
itorth by the Shevaroys and on the soutlt by the Jarugumalaisr 'J'lie 
TiruinantiiiuiUr river, Itowing thrtjiugh this Pulley, contributes to the 
w ealth of greenness which is the gn.al cluirin of the landscape^ Salem 
contains the usual offlees, a small cullege^ and one of the seven Cunlrat 
jails of the Presidency. The residences of the officials, cKccpt af tlie 
Collect^ whose boose is in the native quarter, are pleasantly situated 
on high gruued along the road to Yercaudj which i$ only 14 miles 
distant by the old bridle-path. The city is straggling and extensive, 
btitig about 4 milts long aiird 3 broad. lu jiopuliitioii in 1901 was 
70^631, and it lanks us the fifth large.->l pl«cc in the Presidency, Of 
the totals Hindus nunibtred 63,444, Musalm^ris 5,^11, and Christiansi 
7,365. Jn tfl/r the poputation was 50,011^ in |8&[, 50^667 j and iit 
1S91, 67,710. A serious riut took place here in jKSj between the 
Nruhamumdiins and the HindiiS the question Involved being the old 
une of the right of u Hindu procession to pass a Musalmin mosque*^ 
Salem was made a municipality in tS66. I'he receipts iuid expenditure 
during the ten years ending 1907-3 avemged about Rs. 77,000 and 
Rs. 70,000 rcspta:iively. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9p0,ooot the 
chief items being fjouse and htiid taxes; and the exj}endjttarc was 
Ks i^oo>Qoo, ineluding medical services and salutation 39,oao)t 
education (Rs- 23pOOCj)t and public works (Ri ?o,ooo). The great want 
uf the city is a proper whaler-supply. Se^'eral schemes have been snvc-v- 
tigated, but only recently has a promising one been discovered. Salens 
formerly had an evil reputation as a hotbed of cliulcm^ and in the 
autumn of 1 3 75 there were 3,039 attacks and 840 deaths in the short 
space of six week-Sv U^eaving in silk and cotton is the chief local 
industry, but is on the docliiie+ In the dif^lreAs €>f 1891-1 the weavera 
suffered greatly and enifgrated in large numbers, the demand fur 
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ihcir producUoni living falkn off Gwm^ io ihe sciicity uf money 
aitiuiig thdr cKcnLtr GoTtirnment ^sUirted a speciaJ scheme fOT 

ihLtr rciitf, by iintlertiiitiiiB to ituruKiist ciothii from them on ii system 
which left iliem tt niiirgin for subsistence. 

Saleaipur-MajliauJJ.—Two adjocunt vilUj^es in the Deorii /tiAsU 
of Gomlthpur District, United I'rovinces, situuied on uithcf Ijant of the 
Little Gnnduk Hcet, in 26^ if N. ind &f sf Saltinpur is now 
u station on the Utngil and North-W'estem Kaitway. The t*o villages 
lire treated iis ore town; population ( it)oi), 6 ^ 05 ** Majhaull, on the 
east, is tlie residence of the Raja of the Majhaull esiaic, one of 
the tnosi miportani in the Diatricl, the Raja being rectupii/ed as head 
of the Bisen RAjjiLis. The estate detcriomted owing 1 “ inii|jrovidcnee 
and continued bad adniinisiration, but has recovered under the nianage. 
nicirt of the Court of Wards. The fort is a modern brick building 
of (ariiiinonplace appearance. The joint town is administered under 
.\cl XX of jSs 6, with an income of about Ks. joo. There is no 
Iniile. A school in Salempur has 4J pupils, and another in MujhatiU 
It 3, I hcre is aUo a girls' school with 37 pupils at Majlwuh- 

Salin Subdivision.—N’orthera subdivision ul Minbu Hisiric!, 
UiipCT Burniii, coinprising the Salix and S<i>oxtava lowruJiiiK. 

Salto Township.— Xorth-castern township of Minbu Distnct, 
Upper Burma, lying along die Irrawaddy, between jo" io' and ar^ 
3' S. mid 94“ 16' and 94° Si' ^ f 

'I'he chief feature of the township is Us ancient irrigation sysleai, the 
main canal, from which numerous branches run, being about iS miles 
in length. The country is Hat and Fertile. The jiopulation was 98,9* r 
in 1S91, and 100,7^7 in lyot, distributed in one town, Saias {|»opuLi- 
lion, 7,957), the hetid^iuartoTs, and 464 villages, of which the mwt 
iiniHHlant is Sinbyugyuii (population, 5,4^7)1 nwr tlw Irrawaddy, ^ is 
is by far the most densely populated lowoship in the District. he 
iiica cultivated in 1903-4 186 squaie miles, and the land revenue 

and tAa/hamedii amounted to Rs, »,. * is- , ■ , 

Salin Town. ■ - Head-quartera of a subdivision m Mrnbu^ Uisttici, 

Uppef Burma, situated in 20' 35^ 94 4® 

Ilf Salin river, 9 miles wcAi the Irrawaddy. It is on lo* ground, 
surrounded by well-irrigitiid paddy*fields, mid is amnected with bin- 
byusyuii and the Irrawaddy by a good metalled n^d. ^ 

iradSon the town was founded about A.o. tJ« by king ^al^lS^a 
rjf Pagan, and the ruins of the Burmese wntl are aiU to be ira^ 
The tieighboorhood wo-s the scene of active operations ^ 

ilw annexation of Upper Burma. Afier lUs ^ 

town was besieged for three dajw by the rebel OkUim I'bo 

driven off byTforce under Major Atkinson, but that officef fell in 

the attack. 
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1 he poimhiiiiiJi of ShUji ha^ tjf Utc in Uii.- Sriiiiie way iis hjii 

lliAt of other towny in the dry jttinc, the? wciiuil decfCii^ having been 
froni tOpS45 In 1891 to 7,957 in 1901, The town has n Lirse baaii 
and Is a thriving trade centre, for raii^rly all die buaine^js frotii the 
Mon rivtjr coisieii to Satin anti not tu Minbn, and the main road from 
the An pass ctiters the town fnjni the west, SaHn wits eonstiLuted 
a utunicipality in 1887. 'i'he inccine and eji|H;ndituTe duriiig the ten 
years ending lyoi avenigcd Ks- aj^ooo. In 1903-4 the receipts were 
Ry. 21,000^ induding Ri. iipooo from the miiiiicipal bajuir;, and Rs. 
huu^^ insd land tax; mid the espenditare was 2 J.ooop the prineiiMl 
items of outlay being Rs, 7,700 i|)eni on conservancyp Rs. 4i7^ 
public work-s atnl Rs. -pS™ on the liospitaL The nnanidj^ial hospital 
iuis aeeomniodation for 12 in^patieiiLs. 

Salln^l. -Township of the Ijjwcr Chiridwtn Ihstrict, UF1>er 
Biirma^ lying between 21^49' and 22® S'" N. and 94° 47 ^ 95"^ ^ f 

alcwig the western Imik of the Chindw hip with an area of 296 square 
miles. The population wm 43>&s8 189it and 50,814 in tyofp dis^ 

tributed in 211 villages, balJngyi (population. 1.503). a village south of 
^ionywa and a few nailes To the west of the Chindwin^ being the head’ 
[Quarters. The township is flat, csoept in the north-civsl* iind is well 
watered and thickly populated. 'I’he soil h for the most |j£ut falaek 
cotton soil, which pfiMiucea rice^ ^esamuni. |Kas. gram, and 

cotton. The area cuUiiTited in 1903-4 wus 147 !iH|iiare miles, and the 
land rt;venue and amounted to Rs. 1^19.900, 

S^RhU. Northern suburb of Howrali City. Bengal containing 
ducksi Covumment salt godowns. salt crushiiig-nnhs^ |ute‘presses, and 
engineering and iron works. 

S^Lon TahsiL—S(>uth’Castcni of Rfle BarelT Uistrictn United 

ProvinceSt comprising the of Parshadepur, Rokhi Jais, and 

Salon, and lying between 25* 49'and 26" ip-' N. and Sr® i^^'and Si® 
37^ E-, north of the Ganges, with un area of 440 square milts, l^opuk- 
tion fell from 262,120 in 1891 to 261,270 in 1901. There are 444 
villages and two towns: Jais ((Jopulation, 12,688) and S.vtJJJf (5 t 170 )s 
the /«jArr/head'tiuartcrsr The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 3,67,000, and for ce^;^ Rs. 6opDoo. The density of populationj, 
594 persons |K;r square mile, is almost tluU of the Hisirtct as a whole. 
AcfLiss the centre of the fa^sU Hows the Sai from west to easL Its 
banks lire fringed by light ^andy -vuil, w'hilc to the north is found 
a great plain of stiff etay land, producing ricev Si>utb of the Siti lie^ 
a series of which once fornusd a ris'er^bed, and along the Gangers 
is a rich alluvial tract producing magni6cent spring erop^. In 1903-4 
the areai under cultivation was 141 &c|iiare miles^ of which 123 were 
irrigated. Wells sen^e three-fouiths of the irrigated ajea, tanks or 
being the other source of supply. 




Sill on Town,^—11*ii<i-qwarters of the faAs/f of the ssime name in 
Rac litartn Disirici, United Provinces, simated in s6* N. and 3 i° 
28' E., on A metalled road from RAe Baietl town. Popnladon (igor), 
5,170. Thu tott-n is traditionally' -said to have been fountied by 
SahvAhMi, anceslor of the Bais, and w'as for long held by Ute Bhari. 
Under Oudh rule Salon wojt the bead-quarters of a and on 

annexation the name was prcseircd till after the Mutiny^ when the 
District ofHcer was posted to R&e Barett- Sjilon -contains a dispensarj' 
and a branch of the Methodist Episcopal Mission, beside^ the usual 
offices. It is also the residence of the manager of a ktrige Muham¬ 
madan religious cnd<jwntent+ A gnint of land was 5 rst given by 
.Aurang?;eb, and additions were nurde by subsequent nilcrs. F'wo- 
fifths of the income are spent on a Mihool and chanLiblc gififi, and the 
accounts Are submitteil to the iHstrict oBkrer+ .1 middle vernacular 
school ts attended by So pupils. 

Sals^tte. -l-argc islAnd forming die Salsctte of Thina 

Disirfct, Boml^y, Ijdng Utween 18” fj' and 19'* 19' N. And 72® 
47* and 7J^ Dr, extending 16 miles from BAndm northwards in the 
Eosscin tnicl, and conncctcti with Bombay fsland hy bridge and cause- 
way. The area is 346 square miles; and the Isbnd contains three 
towns, Banttha (ijopulation, 32^071)1 Thana (i6jOi t\ the head-quarters 
of the District and and KvitLA {14,831); And 128 sitla^es, 

including Vk:sA% A (5.436). The population in 1901 wai mMjS. 
pared with 12^,518 in 1891. It is the most densely populated muka in 
the District, with an average of 59? persons per square mile, l-ond 
revcntii; and ccsoes in 1903-4 oTnounJed t-o about 1-6 bikhs. Along 
the centre of ihc island, fn>m north to south, runs a broad range of 
bilk which, after subsiding into the plain near Kurla, crops up again 
in the southemmod point of the island at Tromliay. The cemtral ^ 
highest, Thana peak, is 1,550 feet above sca-lcvd i and on the north is 
a detached sharp peak 1,500 feet high. Spurs from the main range run 
west towards the sen, while the low limda are much intersected by lidal 
creeks, which, especially on the north-west, split the sea face of the 


faluka into iRiali klnrdv Thcrt ore no lorge fresh water .■rtreams; liui 
the supply of waicr from well* is of fair quality and pretty tMislant, 
The staple crop is rice; and most of the uplands are resemed for grass 
for the Bomlay market. The eoa.^t abounds in coc<niut grov<^ and 
the palmyra palm grows pknlifully in lOMi parts. Ibis beautiful isknd 
i* rich in rice-fields, diversifted by jungles, and studded with hills- 


The ruins c 


ruins of Portuguese chuTclics, convent.s, and s'tlla* attest its former 
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Indian Peninsula Railway and of the Bombay, Bsreda^ and Camml 
India Railvi-ay imverH; the Since the first outbreak of (jlaguc 

in Bombay, a large number of villa residefice^ have been built by the 
wealthier merchants of Bombay near the laiier railway+ An additional 
Av^stant Collector was appointed in ipoi to plan new rcMida and 
control building opeialions. Seized by the Portuguese early tn the 
siKteenth century, Salsetie should have passed to the English, ic^ether 
with Bombky Island^ as part of the marriage |KJrtion of the queen of 
Charles IL The Portupese in iSba, however, cotitcsLed its traitsfer 
under the marriage treaty, and il was not till more than a century after¬ 
wards that possession waa obtained^ The Mar^thils Ujcik ii from the 
declining Portuguese in 1739. The English ca^itured it from the 
MarStlms in December, r774, and it was formally anne?£cd to the East 
India Company's dominions in 17Si by the Treaty of SAllMi, 

Salt Range.—Hill system in the JbcUim, ShJbpur^ and MianwHli 
District of the Punjab, deriving its name from its tensive deposiES 
of Tocksalt, and extending from 3a* 41'' to 56^ N. and 71^ 42" 
to 73^ E. It vkvjs known to the ancient historuins as the MakhLalah 
bills and the Koh-i-Jiid. 'Hie main chain commences in the lofty 
hill of Chaih 3i7C>t alKJve sea-levelj which is formed by the com 
vergence of three spurs cropping up ftom the Jhelum river, and divided 
from the Himllayao outliers only by the iniervcnmg river valley, 'rhe 
most northern of these spurs rises abruptly from the river bank at 
Sultiinpur, and nms nearly parallel with the Jhelum at a distance of 
35 miles, rill it joins the main chain after a course of 40 miles. U 
bears the local name of the NUi hJlIap The second spur, known as 
the Rohtl-Si range, runs half-way between the NSlt hills and the river, 
parallel with txsth. It contains the fort of RohUs^ and the hill of 
Tilla in Jhelum District^ 3^342 above scadeveL I’he third or 
Pabbi spur rises south of the Jhelum^ dips for a while on apprciaching 
the river valley, and rises once more on the northern bank till it 
finally unites with the two other chains in the central peak of Clvail. 
Thence the united rfuigc runs westward in two parallel ridges, till 
It culminates in the SakJiSAR hill, on which is the sariltarium for 
the Districts of ShAhpur, Attock, and MiAnar^i, 5,0 ro feet above 
sea-lovci. Between these lines of hills, and topped by their highest 
summits, lies an elevated and fertile table-land, picturcsc|uicly inter¬ 
sected by ravines and peaks. In the midst nestles the beautiful 
lake of Kallar Kah.^r+ Ibe streams which take their rise in ibe 
table-kndp however, become brackish before reaching the lowhmdsi 
From Jhelum DLstrici the Salt Range stretches into ShAhpur &nd 
M tin will, The long spur whkh projects into Shlhpur terminates 
in the hill of Sakesar^ and comprises a numlwr of separate rock- 
bound alluvinl basins, the largest of which^ the Sun and Khabbnkki 
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\^lleysj cNzcupy the nortKem Kalfp i^hWs the Muth coruist^ of a 
bmken oountTy, cut up into tiny glens and raviues by a network of 
limestone ridges and connecting spurs. In the northern portion of 
the range, the drtunage gathers into small lakes, and trees stud the 
face of the country; but southward^ the streams Sow through barren 
and stony goi]geSp interspersed with detached tnas^s of ruck, and 
covered with the stunted alkaline plants which grow on soil impreg¬ 
nated with salt. The Mianw^lh portion of the range runs north¬ 
westward towards the Indus, which it meets at MAri, opposite KlU- 
b3gh, and rising again on the western side is continued in the 
KhailaV-hfaidinl hills. The sceneiy' throughout the range h rugged 
and often sublime^ but wanting in softness and beauty. In ntany 
ports It becomes simply barren and uninritiiig. 

The beds of salt, from which the range derives its name, occur 
in the shape of solid rock on the slopes of this tabkdan4 and form 
the largest known deposits in the world, 'fbe mineral is quarried nt 
the Mavo MtJiES, in the neighbourhood of the village of KhewTa, 
a few miles north^t of Find I^Sudan Khan in Jhelum District^ at 
NuRfUR in Jhelum, at Warcha in Ehahpur, and at KAUiiAcm in 
Mifinwlti District. Coal also occurs in the Salt Range botli in oolite 
and Tertiary strata: the fufmer at KftilbAgh, and the latter between 
JalAlpur and Find Dadan KhAn. It is of irderior quality, however, 
consisting of a brown lignite, difikult to huin and yielding a large 
proportion of Ash. Beside salt and coal, other valuable minerals occur 
in these hi Ik 

Few areas in India are of greater geologiail interest than the Salt 
Range, the sedimentary rocks in which have yielded fossiii ranging 
from Cambriftn to Tertiary, while the deposits of rock-salt constitute 
one of the most difficult problems with which the Indian geologist 
has to deal. A striking feature of the sedimentary beds is their marked 
variation in dilTcrent parts of the mnge, and no single section affords 
a representative scqucrice. The following list of fonmatior^ is compiled 
from a large numbw of sectiervs seen in different localirics 


CiHigliniiierAtH lad iMubtiiiKa (Stwalik) . - 

SoAckopC aoMJ fed cby pMahan cr lower SJwSIlIc} . 


■ I Upfitf Tctiijwy, 


UscoyroiHsTV. 

NwiVBiHhtLc hmttlcfled aa<terUtn by wfiiUMiCp ^*1 coni 

(jNCOSrUKHtTV. 

Whaiiih nadifttMK r ■ + * * .. ■_ * 

D-^rk ibat« eod imicitonc, witb aiMiWflslet hdenuula * 


Lofttf T¥Hi«y+ 

Lower 

junmc. 


ttMCUKromiTV. 

oar with Gcmtitei (upper cermu'tc limeatatw^ - . j 

Soildiionc dov {ceralitc womodci . + . * Lower TriJi. 

Mori Jot fceialilc nurlj ^ . 

TJcncetOM ^ (lower milte liioeifoqe.. . - f 
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LEiHcstnnc whh amnaoniTt^ lifactiiiipecl^ (CKEdni 
Of Ut>|»cT FroflnctuE 33jiw*tOiWf) + - • ■ ■ 

L3ni««t^nc with and brachiopod* (VlrgAl £FtHfip^<jr 

mlddtE PfOdttCtM lifflcstonc) . ^ j 

f^Bdal-OiK wUb bnchiopodi s Amb gruiap^ df lower Px^ductiu 


Upper Pefffltflftr 


Irtdi) 

Lovcnder cUj + 
Spcc^Tcd rtfidilpnc 
OhT^e WBpdHiMie . 

Peulder-bed . ■ 


I Lower PrrtniM. 

S. peth^, in pHitfc 
I Upper OrboaircrOv-i, 


U?(COMnQiMm'* 

SandutOfie with pmdoifiOltilii a/let wit (Salt piciidjiiiiorpb \ 

*^'i ' 1 " " ' ' * " " ' I Cfimbdjin. 

Hnd^iae .. * * - * * • \ 

Shnlec w3lh and trflobitci . < - ^ ^ 

inarL with rock^lt auiAl [jj-pmtrt . . r t imltROwrk^ 

fThe following publicAtiotis of the Geological Suney of India may 
be consulted J J^ecordi^ vtils. pL ii; xsiiv pts* i and tv ; xxvp pt. 
1; J/ewd/W, volSi 3civv Kvii, pt. ii; Pa/afert/i^/^^a Series xiii, 

voL-s. J, pts. i^vii; iv* pts* i, ii; and New Series 4 pi. i. Also 
/oArinifA fiir 1896* Bd. 14 p. fii ; and igoip Bd. 

jiiv, p. 369,] 

Salt-Water Lake.— Swamp in the head-quojters subdivision of the 
rMsirict of the Twcr^ly foyr Farganas, Eengal, situated about 5 miles 
cast of Calcuttip between aS' and 33” 3d' N* and 88® 33' and 88® 
30' E.i with an area of about 30 square miles. This is a low depre'Lstoiit 
which is being gradually filled by sHi deposits of the tidal cbuineLs 
that intersect sl It serves as a cesspool for the sewage of Calcutta. 
A portioti of the lake at Dh^pa is ^ing gradually reclaimed by the 
dqKHit of street refuse* which is conveyed out daily from Calcutta 
by a rnimigipal railway. 

Salfisnbar« —Chief town of an estate of the same name in the 
State of Udaipur* RljpuUtua, situated in 24^ 9' N. and 74^ 3' EL* 
about 40 miles south-cf^ of Udaipur city. Population (1901}» 4,692. 
A masonry wall surrounds the towrij which is protected on the rtorth 
hy lofty arrd picturesque hills j and one of these, immediately over¬ 
taking the place^ is sunriounted by a small fort and outworks. The 
palace of the RAwai !s on the edge of a lake* and the scenery is 
atiGgether %"ery charming. The estate, w^hich consists of the town and 
337 villages* yields an income of about Rs. £0*000 and prays no tribute. 
The Rtwai of SalOmbar is the head of the Chond^wat family of the 
Sesodia Rajputs* and ranks fourth among the nobles of MewOr. Chonda 
was the eldest son of Rana LakhO, and in 1398 surrendered his right 
to the Mewar in favour of his younger brother, Alokal. For 

many years the Rawats of BalUmbar were the hereditary' minislers 
{ifMaJg&iia) of the State* and lo this day their symbol, the lance, is 
ilw-ays superadded to that of the Maharini on all deeds of grant. 
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SaJur Talisil. TaAsl/ in Vi^sigapatiim DistrtLi^ >iadraSi lying be- 
isvecn jS® 19' and iS® 46' N. and 3 ^*" and Sj^ 32^ at ilie Foot of 
the Kajstem Gbat^ and traversed by the ruud from Vuiaiwigniiii lo 
JeyporUi It lies partly within the Agency tiuctj the aret of the ordinary 
portion l^ing iSo, iind of the Agency part 300 square miles ; total, 
380 square miles^ The population in 1901 was 97^^43^ compiired 
w'itli 88,836 in 1 89 1 . The itihi/ contmini one [own* SALU R {populiitioiip 
the head-quarters; and r99 i-illogra. Tlve Agency jXjpulaEion 
Consists chiefly of KItonds and other hill tiibeSi 1 he demand for land 
revenue and cesses in IQ03-4 Ks. 48,500. 

S^ur To wn. —Kead-qtuirtcrs of the /nAj#/ of the same name in 
V'^izagapatani District, Madras^ situated in i 3 ^ 3^^ N, and 83 13 Er, 
at ihe foot of the Ghats on the road from the Jeypore estate lo 
Viaitmagnm. Population (1901)^ 16*239. 

Salween Diatidct (BurmiSie, A hill District in the 

evireme north of th« TenJisscrini Disislon of Lower JJitrnm, lyuig be¬ 
tween jy' 17 ' a4td i3' 41 ' N- *'^<1 9** S®' ^ 
area of *.666 square miles. It Includes the whole of ihc couniiy 
between tlie Salween on the east md the I‘iunglau*ig rai»Jie (the 
waterehed between the Siit<«ig and the Yun»lin and Bilm) on the 
west- To the north of the District lies Karenni; to the west Toungw 
District; to the south and south-east Thaton District; and to the 
on the fkrther side of the Salween, the vnrovinoe of Chiengma m 
\.)fthem Stain. The DialHct is ab<iut no miles long by 4 * *« S'* 
miles broad in a direct line. Its distinctive features Phjsieal 
are the long narrow vnUcys into which it is divided ^^pccis. 
by ranges of hilts having a general diiecduii o^f 
iiijrth-ntirth-west and south-souih-cass with iJealts risu^ 
e,ooo feet. 'J’he whole country is ‘n “ wildemcM ql 

tiiountains, and the valleys may more liropcrly be dcsenb^ loitg 
winding gorges in which the vnew is i^lundly very hnnied. riw 
s«;nery in the Yunflitin valley is extremely picturesque ; bus owii^ 
to the nature of the country, it is confined to short siretches nvet 
and hill, a picture that is repeated with moiwionous itci^on though- 
out the greater pari of the vnlley. The pine forests that clothe the 
hills farther north, however, afford some vanaiion to the otherwise 

tedious beauty of the scenery in gfiiicnJ. 

The country is drained by three main rivers: the Saewiitr. whi^ 
gives the District its name, to the east, the Yunzalui, one of t^ 
tween's affluents, in the centre; tiM the Bilm to the w^t^ll M 
by innuractable raountnio torrents and partaking somcwlwt of the 
nature of their turbulent tributaries- Tliey all Sow m a souih-south- 
easterly direction. The Yumslin, which divides the Di.tnct into two 
halves cast and west, is nwvi&ibk by country b«iia os firr os 1 aputi, ilie 
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hcad-qiiaitcrs of the District; thtj Bilin! ^ far as Priwota^ near the 
soLith-wcsl corner of the District; the Balwcertp which forms the eastern 
bonJer, can be navigatedj notwithstanding many lapids, l>y native 
craft throughotit as much of its course as lies within the District 
except at the Hat^-i (the 'great rapidsn series of formidable h]h 
which bar the pojuage a little below the place where the Thaungysop 
the north-costem boundary' of Thatort District, flows into h from ihe 
east. The Bilin b not an afllucnL of the Salw^een, but enters (he 
sea in 'fbaton District- 

Sat ween b essentially a hill irdctj and is traversed in a general 
north and south direction by ranges of hilb. The country is com- 
|HJsed of ^vcnil gjoups of beds of Falaeoi^ic age, together with 
metainor|ihic rocksi^ ihe whole traversed by granite and elvan dikes 
in which gnei^ liniestonct and hard calcareous sandstone are 
associated. 'Ilic last two are probably of the Moulmein group and of 
Carboniferous ogev 

A den^ mass of tropical forest trees covers the lower or souihem 
portions of the nairow river basins, becemEng interspersed higher up 
the valleys and on the hlfl-slopes with Eni^ied forest irceSi includirtg 
teakp ^aJauk jWjfrwjJ, {Xyli^ 

and />A^^p with species of oak, fig^ bantboop &c. Orchids 

and ferns abound On the trues and rock^iK In the northern part of 
the District large fmests of pine occur at an ule^'acion of s^oou feet and 
npw'ords. The species met with are /YfwsXA^tsfa and /Yfttis 

The pbtrict abounds in wild animal^ principally dtier and wild 
hog. rigcns and leopards arc numcroLis, and bears are also fre¬ 
quently met witbp but large game of other kinds is not comnion. 

The clinTMiie in the valleySp generally speaking, 'k moists hot, and 
Unhealthy^ and has a peculiarly enervating elTecl on persons not 
acclimatised to it. In the upper part of the V^unzalin valley, how- 
evefp at an clevaiioii of a,ooo feet and upwards, in the pinc'fdrest 
ttucip pleasanter and healthier conditions prevail, though even there 
the clifrtiitc leaves much to be desired. In the north the tbermE^^ 
meter falls to freeing point at night in the month of January. At 
Papun the temperature in the cold season ranges between 65° imd 
So ^ in the hot seas<jn, between and g f. 

The rainfall, which averages 114 inches annually, is evenly dis¬ 
tributed throughout the District. There is practically no rain during 
the hrst four the last two months of the year, 

Very^ little is knowm of the early histor)^ of Salween* Tradition 
aasefts that the eastern ijortk^n of the country' was formerly intiabiied 
History. ^ (Lao) Shans, who have given their name 

to the Vun;fialEn river. Most of these arc said to 
have been brought away by Alauhgpayi on his return fruio the 
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invasion of and to have settW in the neighbourhood of 

SyrUm, Thii Karens appear to have aftcr^'afeis occupied and 
obtained pcjsscssion of the countryT. but werG some time later sub¬ 
jugated by the chief of Chiengfiiai, a state at that time independent 
of Skim The remains of cKiendve fortiricaiions, said to have been 
consLTucted by the Shansj and probably of this pericxi^ are still to 
be seen in the District Mer the second Burmese War the country 
beomie British terriioiy and was included in the old Shwcgyin 
Districlp but remained for some years in a very disturbed statc^ A 
Karen, who called himself a ('the Incnmattun of a pHnee % 

collected aiouiKi him a numbef of adventurers from the neighbourir^ 
Slum and Karen and reduced the tract to ootiipkie subjection. 

Thi;i outlaw and his followers however^ did not remain long in th* 
counliy. 'rhey were driven out by a mixed British force of truops 
and poiioCj aided b>^ friet^diy Karctifii and were obliged to take 
refuge in Chiengmai. Disturbances rcojimncnced in (867 ; a chief 
named I>i Pa attacked and plundered several villages, and threatened 
Papuo, and dacoiti^ continued for some time. For the better 
adminis^tmtion of the tract it was accordingly sCEwrated from 
Shweg^dn iri 1873, and placed in charge of an officer immediately 
under the Uomiiiissioner of Tenas^rim ; and from ihb date the 
area to be styled the Yun^in subdi™ion of 

Shw'eg)in Districb and became the Salwneen District, with Papun as 


its head-quarters. 

The population in 1901 was distributed in 346 viElage^ 

the headquarters being at Papun Its numbers have been 

increasing stodi ty during the past thirty ycann- 1 he j^opidatlon. 
total VTHS a6 ,itj in iSyaj 1^1009 ^ 

11 410 In tfioK The Distiia forms a single township called Papun. 
OfX popc^lion, i AnImisU. and 

„.3« (or nearly ij Buddhist. Tht- jmjonty of lh« 

Kajcit ijopulfttion fl« animistic in iheir belief, bill ihe number pfo- 
fessinji Buddhism is increasinK yearly. Karen is the prcvailina 


Tbe^ Karens form the most iroportanl racial elemeni, autnbenng 
« joo. The Shuns come r.c« with *,816. '^hilc the Bnrman toLd 
is only 053. The other raoes aw 1 "^ the most fort Taungihus and 
lubirgs. There are a few nallves of India, About M per cen . 
the lofal popolatiDfl were engaged in or depend«ii upon ngricdltum 
in 11)01. Of this number, nairly seven eighths were supported by 
itfwffifiw cultivation aloiiii 

In^iooi native Christians numbered 17^. of whom 13^ 
Baptist^ chiefly converted Karen*. These latter p««e» a chapel at 
Fapun, suid support a native fjasior. 
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The soil is unifotmiy poor^ here atid ihurc ibe Billn und 

Yunziiljn vallfiys where loamy allyviiil deposits have been formed. 

The rainfall is always ample and .seasonable, hui 
t lure. extremely hilly nature «>f the country and ite 

poor afford little $cope for tigricultiiTaJ development. Owing tu 

the cortfomiivtion of the surfucc, cahivation naturally takes 

the 5 rst place. Zr or *wet' rice cultivation is carriefl on in the 
atnall area of lowdying plain land in the valleys. U i^ mostly in 
the forni of terraced fields, flooded by nit.'aiis of drains connected 

wiih hill streams or torrents, whielt^ dependent tm the rainrall, can 

supply the necessary uater for this kind of cultiv^ation only during 
the nionsoon period. Areca jjalnis sire grown in sheltered spots be¬ 
tween the lesser hill spur^. 

In r903-4 only square miles were cultivated. Rice is the 
i^Utple grairi^ occupying ji stfUitre miles of the total. Other fcxxl'crops 
arc raised in such sinall quantities as scarcely to dcseire mention. 
A niodemle quantity of sesamum is grown on old but 

detailsi of the area under thfjs crop are not available. The greater 
p.irt of the oil:se<d h CKporled in bulk, tlitmgh some of it passes 
ihrnugh the local oil-mills Eietcl-nuts are al^^o produced for 

evport in fairly large quantities, on an area of ^,000 acres in t9Dj-4. 
Nothing else is grown, save a little tobacco and NUgar'Cane for local 
consumption. 

Cultivation has steadily increaiscd year by year, but tt cannot be 
expected in a rugged country like Salween to £ittain anything like 
the important position it holds in other Districts. The incrcastsc in 
the production of rice is chiefly due to the demands of an in¬ 
creasing population. Improvement in quality by selection of seed is 
not Understood by llie cultivators. No loans for Land improvenient 
have been applied for or made, but advances to agriculturists for 
the evienston of cultivation have from time to time been granted. 
Droughts, floods^ and insect plagues liave never been experienced in 
the District; but cattle-disease cceuns yearly, though not to any 
strious extent. 

There is no cattle or pony breeding; and although elepliants, 
buflidr>es^ and bullocks are largely used, they are all Importt'd from 
elsewhere^ chiefly from Northern Siam. All overland transport is 
cflected by means of elephants and pack^bulXocks. Ponies and 
mules are stiarce and rurely used. 

The fonsts arc of three classes. In the lowlands the ground is 
covered with tropical forests, while higher up the valleys and on the 
Fprcitv slopes are clad with mixed and pine forests. 

The timber contained in them includes teak, 

(A//rh d^/is^n/&rMis)^ fiyittma {La^rs/rxmiti 
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{Pitr^^rpiis thwgAjM {IDp^n odt^raid)^ and m nundKr of 

other irtes. BsimtKK?!? are [ilentifalf and v^Hou^ kind^ of cane arc 
found. ^ Reser^'od * roTCHt!* cover i aS sejuare n^ileii^p of which the 
greater part is under mca-SUTo of protectiofi front Xo forKiti 

Itiive been notified as 'protected/ but the '^unclassed' forc^u amount 
[ij appriiv^iliUiEdy SpOOo sguiiru miles. I'cak ptanEation?. hi an area 
of IT J acres were i^iarted in the j^eai 1&76, and in a few of iheiie 
fadauk has been iui%t]d witli young leak wish fair success- I he 
receipts from forests in 11^03-4 ainouilU‘d to 1*^ lakhs, *\}\ the 
Limber extracted from the District is floated down she Salween river 


to Moulmein, 

Lead aiKi iron ore Iwivo been discovered in various places^ but 
niucli of the forEner could not be [irofilably calracied uiilcS2? a great 
demand for the metiil were to arise in the imnicdiatc Minerals, 
neighbourhood of the workings* eins of lend have 
also been found in more ticcessible jjarLs of the DLstrkt. the ore 
is 5aid to contain about 14 siiKcr to ft ton of met-illic lead. 

.\n aUompt was once made to exploit a vein diiscovertfd =* /*^**'^* 
disaiuiL'c U|i the Kanyindon* a tributary^ of ihe Vutizalin j but tliou^ 
inucb valuable niacbincry was imswrted^ the work wait alxindoticd 
Yen' ,soon aficr oporatiqnrs liad commenced. The iron ofc occurn^ 
in the Dislrici is of little or no value- Goldjdusl us found in me 
Mcwftiiig creek* a tributary of the Bilin, flowing into it ftum the 
west The inhabitants of the Shan vilbge of Mewaing, who ^ 
mostly peliy shojikeepers, wash for gold in the d^- sea^np when ihe 
auriferous mudbanks are cxiMsed, Hie gold occurs m dimmutne 
scales, and the result of a season^ washing h 10 be from vm 
to two ounces of gold-dust for each workef^ , ^ j - 

Mai,L.factur« aft uln.osi non exi^lem. 

«rri«l on fls n smiice of on ^ sfliall soilt. for ihv n.««t 

pun by Shiin and Tutiiing woratn- The indusiiy is 

universal among the Karen-N whose women supply ^ppunuaictLEoD*. 

the jifcalcr |«irt of ihc requiitnicnls of thcif houst 

hold i« ihc of clolhiog, btii they do nof loaoufiKture for ^Ic. 

an: woven by both men and women for dom«i,c i|«. Oi « 
eprosed from s^anm.n sttd in a few oil-onlU, ih^ pnxlurc Wng 
disposed of in the l«*l u^Avl. Tt.e K^ns art pemi.itcd to 
niaS^cletc liquor in small qi»nlitk^ f« tbe.r own 
There ore four licensed distilleries for the manufaciurt of eoimtiy 

li! LddWon to traffic with other portions of Huniia, there is a 
steady trade with Karenoi rmd Siam, <n« three 'T"^ 
Duj-mii route, leading due cast from I'apun aero^s the balwecH mcr 
into Siam; the Kyaukbny^ ™i*te, Mimewhai more to Hie north. 
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and the KaK-ludu route^ further dorth iiguin. Both the latter routes 
Gomniunimtc with Karenni as well us with Siuni. The chief imports 
are cuttle and ireusurep Ctothiii^^ jewellery^ teu, ^re also brought 
itXr but in small quantities. About So per cent, of the imports come 
from Siam. Thu chief exports are silk and cotton piece-goods^ 
wearing apfMrel, jewelkry^t betcbnuiSt manufactured iron* petroleuaip 
salt, iind pfovi^ions^ as well as silver (rupees) and gold (Chinese)- 
Smm reedves 6o per cent, of w'bat is sent out, and Karenni the rest. 

Ninety .per cent, of the imports froai Slam and So per cent, of 
the exports to that country are carried over the IXigwin route* while 
the remainder go through Kpuklinyat. The roads on both these 
routes are rough paths crossing extreinely hilly amnliy* and as a mlc 
only elephants and hellocks are employed us transport. An im¬ 
proved bridle-path between Papun and Dagwin is, howc%'er„ under 
constiucLion* 

The exp{>ris and imports to Korenni are divided betw^ecn the land 
and river routes. The former pisses close to Kawludo, a police 
[JOst in the north of the District; the latter commences at Kyau- 
khnyat, at which place goods for Karennip carried from I'apun on 
elephants or bullocks^ are transhipiied into boats which prcrceed up 
the Salween river to their desttnation. With the erxeeption of betel- 
nuts, nearly all goods for ex|»Drt are brought to Papuii by boat 
from ^luulmein. There arc trade registmtion sLatfons at Dugwirii 
Kyaukhnyut, and Kawludo. The total value of the merchandise im^ 
ported from Sians nnd Karen ni in 1905-4 was 44| lakhs* and the 
total value of tliat exported 2^ lakhs. 

'J'he chief lines gf road connect J^apun, the head-quarters of the 
Dblrict, with BIlin in Thaion District (71 miles)^ Kamamatrng on 
the Salween (55 miles), Dugwin on the Salw^oen (2S mi\es% Kyau- 
khnyat* Kawludo, Ijumud* and .Mcwning within the limits of the 
District j and Shwegyin in 'Foungoo Distnch All those roads were 
mere jungle tracks till v^ty recently* but anr now being improved, 
ilic Papun-Bilin road is to be gt cart-road, the others will be bridle- 
patlrs. 

The watenvays are the SalweeHr the Vunzolin^ and the Bilin rivers. 
On the firstt intercourse between Kyaukhn^'nt and [he Karenni 
Country on the north jjs maintajned by means of country boats. The 
Yunzalin b the chief mean^i of communication betw^oen l^apun and 
Moulmein;^ and nine-tentbs of the goods brought to Fapun for local 
consumption or for cstM>rt are carried by boat. 7'hfi weekly mails 
arc also conveyed by the s£ime means. 7’he Yimzalin is not at 
present navigable by launches, but miglit without great difficulty 
be made so during four lo six months In the year. The Biliir river 
is an important waterway, and is the channel for most of the im- 
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purt Lind export trsidc uf live western iimis of ihe DisuieL There 
are fenies across the Sul ween at and Kjmukhnytt, and others 

on ibc Vuimlin and Bilm rivers. 

The l>i5»riHLt Su|)erintcndent of police is also the l>cfiuty'(;oiii- 
missionerj and carries on ihc adniiiiistcadon of the District wilh the 
of a township offiwf. ‘I’hcrt ar« sis 
of circles. Sections 2 to 13 of the I.ower 
Burma Village Act have noi been extended lo Salween; and con- 
scfiucntly ihe village head inert, who are here called 
exercise no magisierial powers and have very little authotily in the 
villages under them. ITie Disliict forms h subdivuion the 
Miirt4ilkau I'uhlic \Vorks diviSLorip and is iiKludcd in the West Siilween 
Forest division, which also comprise a portion of Thatofi l^isiricU 
Salween forms jiarl of the I'aiaaserini civil and sessions di™bn, 
while the Deputy-Commissioner is District Judge. Civil 

work is light, and the District is on the wivolc TCnmrkab]) free 
from crime. C^ses of ptUy theft art confined to TapUn and the 
Uitgc villages, but the culprits are seldom Karens, who are not 
gencTally given to petty ihic^'ing. Ekphunt'Siealing, Iralflc in stolen 
ekplmnlSj and the illicit extmetion and sale of teak however^ 
are forms of crime that have a grt-ai attraction ftur the Karen. 

So thorough suney lias yet been undertaken, and somewhat 
primitive methods of conducting revenue work t^revail Ijind is 
assessed according to the nature of the cultivation as well as the 
quality of the soil. The rates for rice land are Rs. It it ^ 
S annas jicr acre, according to the qtialitj- of the soil sind o^er 
conditions prevailing in the different |iarts of the DistncL Garden 
land and are unifomly assessed at Rs. s per acre. 

is u^ssed at S annas per da or |jer ni.ui, and for revt^nuu purposes 
a n.™ ii. estinmed lo b. capable <.f working ^ acic» of 
land. The jugregalc number of holdings amount to 5,650. 
the artnigc cslent of each holding is 3 acrei, Nu revision of 
as-kissments hsis been made for over ten years. 

The fullowing tabic shows, in thousands of rupees, the colicclioiii 
of land revenue and total reii^itic since iSSo-i :— 


--- 
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The income of the Uvslnci cess moo .o. ■— — - 

communications end other local nccessili« f 
lU. g,ooo. Public works absorbed R^ i,ow of ibis ^ 

,>osi charges a similar amount, 'l-here a« no mnnu;.palitta. 
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For ijolicu work ttltr Sui^rinltindfiint h by an 

AiiiiisEiiiiL SiJi>enntGndunt arid tw‘u iiLsp^iCUii^p all of whom Are istiL- 
liofied lit headnc^uarters. There arc 4 hesid con^ble^, 9 ^rg<^ani^ 
iQj constables to ya^rn*ui^iiwfi^s (rural polLccnicnX lis well lUf 
a niilitHT)' police force of 1 2$, iiKloding 3 native ptbcer^. 'J’hi: armed 
liolicc arc jw^ted in eight slalioiis. 

'I'hc D[i»tjHct pos>4i4^^ nu jail. A El prisuneni but tliose sentcticed 
to short tuniis of iiiiprisonmcnt me sent to the Moulmein jail. The 
short’temi prisoners dctuiiKxi at Fapun arc ct;nifined in the police 
lock-uji. 

'rhe standard of cdnoitioti in SaJwt'en is lower than Anywhere 
else in the Province e\ccpt in the Chin Hills. [11 1901 the pro- 
]portion of persons able to read and write was only j-a per cent. 
(5-1 males and 0^56 fenwles), A school has been of>ened ljy the 
Atiicrie^n Bai^list Mission at Papiin. It its under a Karen teacher, 
and ailcnded by about 4c boys and girls. Another binall school] 
Il3s^ been started by the satue minion in Bwadop a small Karen 
village south east of Fapun. There h alsso a sniaJ! elementary school 
in Fapun for Buddhist childrcrtp who arc taught in the vernacular 
only. 'I’he Buddhist monks^ as elsew^herc in Burma, impart •>tich 
education lui is not given in the missionary and lay schools. 

The hos]}ita 1 at Fapun is the only one in the DistrlcL It lias 
jiocommodation for q in-patienis. During 190^ the number of in- 
iMtfents treated was ii^t and that of out-patients i, 8 & 3 , while the 
number of operations performed was 44 Its income consisted of 
a grant from Provincial runds of Rs. 3^400, and Rs, rjo froiii 
iiiibscrifTtionSr 

\'accination is cotnptllsory only in PapuUp In 1903-4 the number 
of persons sucxcssfully vaccinatctl was 583^ representing 15 |jer l^QM 
of |>opulatiunr 

SsUwoen River (aJIed by the Burmese and jV«)w 

by the Shans).“-'rhe most iniportani river of Burma after the Irni- 
waddy+ Like its sister streain, it llow's generally frcmi north to south. 
^ far as IS known, the springs of thk headstrong and turbulent 
W'atcnvay, which has been dcscribetl as the most uncompmilifsing 
mitural bimndary in the world, are situated ut about the jatid or jjrd 
|iara]lel of latitude in unexplored country tu the uasi of Tibet, far north 
of the sourtes of the Irrawiiddy [ and at about the jyth ^larallel of 
latiEude only a comparatively narrow w^atershed separates its channel 
from that of the N'muikha. It is noip however* till it has ^lenetratcd 
three degrees farther south that it enters llntish temtory. Thence 
flowing southwards and ploughir^ between steep bills^ it bisects the 
Shan States itnd Karennl, reoeivingp among other tribiitaries from both 
British and foreign territory, the Nam Pang, the Nam 'Jung, and the 
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Nam Paim from ihe west, and the Nam Tin& itic Nam Hlui. arKl 
the Nam Hsim from the cast. After passing the southetn liimt of 
Karcnni, it forma the boundary between Siam and the Saiween District 
of Lower Burma till a point is resiched, at the northern end of Thalon 
District, where the Thaungyin, the boundary between Burma and Siam 
farther south, pours into it from the south-east, SouiKirard from this 
point the Salween passes down the centre of Tbaton District, and after 
receiving the waient of the Vutimlin from the we^ and those of the 
Gvaing and the Attarati from the east, discharges itscif, after a course 
withift British territory of about 650 milat, into the Gulf of Maitato 
below the wooded heights of Moulnunn, Of greater length than the 
Irrawaddy, its narrow rocky bed and frequent rapids render it, unlike 
that stream, practically useless for the purposes uf through navigainm, 
though as a waterway it is of no less wlue than its caaem sister, the 
Mekonc. For t imber-floating it is freely utilized. Considerable quanti* 
ties of teak are annually sent down the stream to a station 60 miles 
above Moulmein, where the logs arc stop|)ed. rafted, mken on to 
Moulmein for shipment by sea- With the esception of Moulmem no 
towns of any imporianec stand on the 

considerable sth: are few. The river is not bridged in Hritis^*m- 
torv, but is emssed at intervals by ferries. Of these, the most important 
ui^the Kun Long, close to a point once selected « the terminus for 
the Korthem Shan States Railway, the Taw Kaw (Kaw ™ 
main route between Kengtung and the mih^ay, the Taw Maw fcny n 
Kaicnni and the ferries at Kyaukhnyat and Dagwin m SuIwcm Di-v 
tricL The Salween has no value for irrigatton- 

between Moulmein and ihe sea has been increasing m difficulty, and 
the improvement ofthe channel ts in contempLiiioo. 
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